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MY NOVEL 


BOOK VIII. 

INITIAL CHAPTER. 

THE ABUSE OF INTEIXECT. 

Thebe is at present so vehement a flourish of trumpets, and so pro- 
?ious a roll of the drum, whenever we are calle.d upon to throw uji 
r hats, and cry “ Huzza” to the “ March of Enlightenment,” that, 
t of that very spirit of contradiction natural all rational animals, 
e IS tempted to stop one’s ears, and say, “ Gently, gently; light is 
iseless: h'w comes ‘Enlightenment’ to make such a clatter? 
eanwhile it it be not impertinent, pray, where is Enlightenment 
irching to ?” Ask that question of any six of the loudest bawlers 
the procession, and I’ll jrager ter mce to Cahfomia that you get 
i very unsatisfactory answers. One respectable gentleman, who, to 
T great astonishment, insists upon calfing himself “a slave,” hut 
8 a remarkably free w^ of expressing ms opinions, will reply— 
■ilnlightenraent is marching tow'ards the seven points of the Cliar- 
” Another, with his hair a Is, kune France, who has taken a 
cy to his friend’s wife, and is rather embarrassed with his own, 
»erts that Enlightenment is proceeding towards .the Eights of 
■)mcn, the reim of Social Love, and the annihilation of Tyiamuca: 

• ' idice. A third, who has the air of aman well to do in the w.' I-;"'-' 
i. , more modest in his hopes, because he neither wishes to 
> head broken by Ids errand-boy, nor his wife carried off ti! ;.l 
rapemond by his apprentice, does not take Enlightenment a ff.vk 
"Uier tlian a siege on Dcbrett, and a cannonade on the Budget, 
.^cral man! the march that he swoUs, will soon trauixde unde, 

; No one fares so ill in a crowd as tire man who is wedged in thi 
xuile. A fourth, looking wild and dreamy, as if he had come out ol 
C pave of Trophonius, and who is a mesmeriser and a niystie-, thinks 
lightenment is in full career towards the good old clays of alche- 
ts and necrcimancers. A fifth, whom one might ta!;e for a Quaker, 
'orts that the" march of Enhghtemncnt is a crusade I'or universa. 
.mthropy, vegetable diet, and the perpetuation of peace hy means 
pecches, w'hich certainly do iiroducc a very contrary effect froui 
Philippics of Demosthenes ! The sixth—(good fellow withour a 
r on his hack.)—docs not care a straw where the march goes. He 
-■ be woi-se off than he is; and it is quite immaftrial to him 
ether he, goes to the dog-star above, or the bottoiiiles,s pit Irlpw, 
ay nothing, however, ae-aiust the march, while w'e take it altogether. 
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Whatever hiippens, one is in good company; and lliuunli I am 
■what indolent Dy nature, and would ratiier stay at home with ] 
and Burke (dull dogs thougli they were), than have my tliough 
off helter-skelter with those cursed trumpets and drums, blow 
iub-a-diihlmd by fellows whom I vow to heaven 1 would not ..i 
wltlfa flve^jound note—still, if I must march, 1 must; iuid so douec. 
take the lundmost. But when it comes to individual inarciiers upoi 
their own account—privateers and condottigti of Eidighteij'', ht—wiKi 
have fiUed their pockets with lucifewnatcliS, and have, a snhlh’ j coiii 
tempt for their neighbours’ bams and hay-ricks, I doii’k .,.e why j • 
• should throw myself into the seventh lieavcii of admiratiou and 
ecstacy. 

If those who are eternally rhapso^siug on the cele.si.tal blessings 
that are to follow Eulightcnmeiit, iJmversal Knowledge, and so forth, 
would just take their eyes out of their pockets, aud look about them, 
I would respectfully impure it they have never met any very knowing 
aud enlightened gentleman, whose acquaintance is by no means de¬ 
sirable. If not, they are monstrous lucky. Every man must judge 
hy his own c.Yporience; and the worst rogues I have ever eucouiilered 
were amazingly welhinformed clever follows! Erom dunderheads 
and dunces we can protect ourselves, hut from your sliafp-wittcd 
geiillcnmii, all cnliglitenment and no prejudice, wc kave but to cry, 
“ Heaven defend us!” It is true, that the rogue (hit him be ever so 
enlightened) usually comes to no good himself, (tlumgh not. bcforo' he 
has (lone harm enough to his neighbours). But that only shows that 
the world wants something else in those it rewards, besides iiitellir 
gence /)«■ se and in th(; abstract; and is much too old a world to nllow 
any Jack Homer to pick out its plums for his own personal grafifica- 
tiou. Hence a man of vciy moderate intelligeunci, who believes in 
God, suffers his heart to beat with human sympathies, aud keejis his 
(ives off your strong-box, will perhaps gain a vast deal more jiowc?’ 
than knowledge ever gives to a rogue. 

' ilMierefore, though! anticipate an outcry against me on the part o 
. dnockhcads, who, strange to say, arc the most credulou.s idolaters' 
R'^ilightcnment, aud, if knowledge were potver, would rot on a 
(foeghill; yet, nevertheless, I think all really enlightened men will 
agree with me, that when one falls in with detached sharpsliootcrs 
from the general March of,Enlightenment, it is no reason that we. 
Ihould make ourselves a target, because Enliglitenmeiit has fiu'uished 
them with a gun. It has, doubtless, hetui already remarked by tlio 
judicious reader, that of the numerous characters mtrodiieod into this 
work, the larger portion belong to that .spechis which we call the 1 n- 
TELLEC'TUA.L— that tlu-ough them are aualyscd aud developed human 
intellect, in various fornis aud directions. So that tins Ili.story, 
rightly considered, is a kind of humble familiar Epic, or, if you prei'esr 
it, a long Scrio-Comedy, uijou the Varieties of English uifo in this 
our Century, set inr movement by the intclhgonccs most preva- 
lent. And where more ordinary and less refined types of t!io 
ipecies round and complete the survey of our passing generation, 
they , will often suggest, by contrast, the»delicicmMe.s wiiich nier^ 
intfillectual culture iMves m the hmnan being. Ceitamly, I hav<i 
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aa spite {gainst intellect and euligliteumeiit. Heaven forbid I 
should be such a Goth! 1 am only the advocate for common 
sense and fair play. 1 don’t think an able man nccessai’ily an angel; 
but I think if bis heart match his head, and both proceed in 
•the Great March under the divine Orillainirie, he goes as neai- to the 

• angel as humanity will permit; if not, if lie has but a penn’orth ol 
heart to a pound of brams, I say, “Soh jour, won ange ! 1 see not 
ih^taVi^fcupward wmdu but the gi’ovelling cloven-hoof.’’ I’d rather 
foe W^^ted by the Squire of Ilazeldean, than enlightened by 
Jlandai4aiwhe. Every man to his taste. But intellect itself (not in 
the philosophical, but the ordinary sense of the term) is rarely, if ever, 
one compleied harmonious agency; it is not one faculty, but a com¬ 
pound of many, some of which are often at war with each other, and 
mar the concord of the whole. Ecwof us but have some predonunant 
faculty, in itself a strength; but w'hich, usurping unseasonably dimi¬ 
nion over the rest, shares the lot of all tyranny, however .brilliant, 
and loaves the empire weak against disaffection within, and invasion 
from without. Hence, intellect may be perverted in a man of eiil 
disposition, and sometimes merely wasted » a man of excellent 
impulses, tor want of the necessary discipline, or of a strong ruling 
motive. 1 doubt if there be one imrson in the world, who has 
obtained a high reputation for talent, who has not met somebody 
much cleverer thanhimself, which said somebody has never obtained 
any re)mtation at all! Men like Audley Egerton are constantly seen 
in the great position of life; while men like Hai-lcy L’Estrange, who 
could have beaten them hollow in anything equally striven for by 
both, float away dow'n the stream, and, unless some sudden stimulant 
fironse then- dreamy energies, vanish out of siglit into silent graves. 
If Hamlet and Polonius w'ere living now, Polomus wmuld have a much 
better chance of being a Cabinet Minister, though Hamlet would 
tmqucstiouahly be a much more intcllectufd character. 'What would 
become of Hamlet? Heaven knows! Dr. Arnold said, from b^ 
xxperience of a school, that the dillV.rcnoc between one 

• another was not more ability—it was energy. There is a great/’V. 'dl 
' of truth in that saying. 

Sulmiiltiug these hints to the judgment and penetration of '.h^ 
sagacious, 1 cuter on the fresh division of this work, and see ;dreaaj 
Kandal Leslie mawing his lips on th* hack-ground. The Gcrmuji 
poet observes, tliat the Cow of Isis is to some the divine symbol oi 
knowledge, to others hut the milch cow, only regarded for the pounds 
of bul ter she will yield. 0 tciideney of our age, to look on Isis 
as the mileh cow! U prostitution of the grandest desires to the 
basest uses! Gaze on the goddess, Itaudal Leslie, and get ready thy 
chmm and thy scales. Let us sec what the butter will fetch in tiw 
market. 
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CHAPTER II. 


AITEW Reigp has ooimnenced. There has been a general election; 
the nnpopularity of the Administration has been appar»'.t" at jtbe 
hustings. Audley Egerton, hitherto returned by vast majoriti''J,'lias 
barely escaped defeat—thanks to a majority of five. The e, '^nses of 
his election are said to have been prodigious. “ But who can stand 
apinst such wealth as Egerton’s — no doubt backed, too, by the 
Treasury purse ?” said the defeated candidate. It is towar^ the dose 
of October; Londoh is already full; Parliament will meet in less than 
a fortnight. 

In one of the principal apartments of that hotel in which foreigners 
may discover what is meant by English comfort, and the price wliich 
foreigners must pay for il there sat two persons side by side, engapd 
in close couversation.c The one was a female, in whose pale clear 
complexion and raven hair—in whose eyes, vivid witli a imwcr of 
expression rarely bestowed on the beauties of the north, we recognise 
Beatrice, Marchesa di Ncgra. Undeniably handsome as was the 
Itaban lady, her companion, though a man, and far advanced into 
middle age, was yet more remarkable for personal advantsigcs. There 
was a strong family likeness between tlie two; but there was also a 
striking contrast in air, manner, and all that stamps on the physiog¬ 
nomy tlie idiosyncrasies of character. There was soinethmg of 
gravity, of camestne.ss and passion, in Beatrice’s conntcuanco when 
emcfully examined; her smile at times might he false, hut it was 
rarely ironical, never cynical Her gestures, though graceful, wrro 
unrestrained and frequent. You could see she was a dauglitor of 
the south. Her companion, on the contrary, pi-eserved on the fair, 
glihasift face, to which years had given scarcely a line or wrinkle, 
sj, vcihiiig that might have passed, at first glance, for the levity ami 
tnoulhtlessness of a gay and yonthtnl nature; hut the smile, thongb. 
p,x,(!wsilely polished, took at times the derision of a sneer. In his 
itoaniiers he was as composed and as free from gesture iis an Euglish- 
T^an. His hair was of that red hrowii witli which the Italian painter.® 
jiroducc such marvelloos effects of colour; and, if here and tlicrc 
silver tlu'cad gleamed through the locks, it was lost at <mce amidst 
their luxuriance. His eyes were light, and his eonipleiion, thougii 
without much colour, was singularly transparent. His beauty, indeed, 
would have been rather womanly than masculine, but for the height 
and sinewy siiareness of a frame in which muscular strength was 
rather adorned than concealed by an admirable clepnce of iiroportioii. 
You would never have guessed this man to bo an Italian; more, likely 
■on would have supposed him a Parisian. He conversed in JVcncli, 
lis dress was of French fashion, his mode of thought seemed Trench. 
Not that he vTas like the Trenchman of the present day—an animal 
either rude or reservedj hut your ideal of "the Marquis of the old 
regime —the rou6 of the Regency. 
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Italia^ however, he was, and of a’race renowned in Italian history, 
Jut, as if ashamed of his country and his birth, he affected to be a 
fcitizen of the world. Heaven help the world if it hold only snoh 
citizens! i 

•‘But, Giulio,” said Beatrice di Negia, speaking'in Itah'an, “even 
granting that you discover this girl, can you suppose that her father 
will ever consent to your alliance P Surely you know too well the 
n^nr® at your kinsman?” -> 

fe trompes, ma smir'' replied Giulio Branzini, Count di Pesohiera, 
inPreJSi, as usual —te trompes; Ikpew it before he had gone 
through exile and penurj^ How can I know it now ? But coipfort 
yourself, my too anxious Beatrice, I shall not care for his consent till 
I’ve made sure of his daughter’s.”—- 
“ But how win that in despite of the father P ” 

"Bh, mordieu ! ” interrupted the Count, with true French gaiety; 
“what would become of all the comedies ever written, if marriages 
were not made in despite of the father ? Look you,” he resumed, 
with a veiy slight compression of his h'p, and a st^ slighter movement 
in his chair—“^look you, this is no ciuestion,|)f ifs and buts! it is a* 
question of must and shall,—a question of existence to you and to me. - 
Wlicn Danton was condemned to the guillotine, he said, fliuMg a 
pellet of broad at the nose of his respectable judge,—‘ Mon indimdu 
sera bieutot dam le neant’—My patrimony is there already 1 I am 
loaded with debts. I sec before me, on the one side, ruin or suicide; 
on the other side, wedlock and wealth.” 

“ But from those vast possessions which you have been permitted 
to enjoy so long, have you really saved nothing against the time when 
they might be reclaimed at your hands ? ” 

‘‘My sister,” replied the Count, “do I look like a man who savedP- 
Besides, w hen the Austrian Emperor, unwiUing to raze from his Lom- 
iiard domains a name and a house so illustrious as our kinsman’sy.and 
desirous, while punishing that kin-sman’s rebellion, to reward my 
adherence, forbore the piuemptory coulisoation of those vast nosscis- 
sions, at wliich my mouth waters wliilc we speak, but, aimexlu'cu'.'oliV 
to the crown during pleasure, allowed me, as the next male dun, to 
retain the revenues of onc-htdf for the same very indefinite pmod,— 
had I not every reason to suppose tluit, before long, 1 could so 
ence Ms Imperial Majesty, or his minister, as to obtain a decree Wt 
might transfer the whole, imconditioiMly and absolutely, to myself ? 
And mothinks I should have done so, but for this accursed, intermed¬ 
dling English Milord, who has never ceased to besiege the court or 
the minister with aUeged extenuations of our cousin’s rebellion, auu* 
proofless assertions that I shared it in order to entangle my kinsman, 
and betrayed it in order to profit by Ms spoils. 8o that, at last, in return 
for aU my services and in answer to all my claims, I received from the 
minister himself tliis cold reply:—‘ Count of Peschiera, your aid was 
important, and your rcwai-d has hecn large* That reward it would 
not be for your honour to extend, and justify the ill opinion of your 
Italian countrymen by formally appropriating to yousgelf all that was 
forfeited by the treason you denounced. A name, so noble yours 
should be dearer to you than fortune itself.’ ” 
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“ Ab, Giulio,” cried Bealrice, her face lighlins up, changed in its 
whole character,—“ those were words that might make the demon 
that tempts to avarice fly from your breast in shame.” 

The Ckiunt opened his eyes in great amaze; tlicii he glanced romjil 
(he room, and said, quietly,— 

“Nobody else hears you, my dear Beatrice; talk common sense. 
Heroics soiuid well in mixed society; but there is notliing less suited 
to the tone of a family conversation.” . 

Madame di Ncgra bent down her head abashed, imd that sj|(Eicn 
change in the expression of her countenance which had s#';uied to 
betray susceptibility to generous emotion, faded as suddenly away. 

“ But still,” she said, coliUy, “ you enjoy onc-haH' cl' those ample 
revenues,—why talk, then, of suicide and ruin ? ” 

“I enjoy them at the pleasure of tlie crown; and what if it be the 
pleasure of the crown to recall our cousin, imd leinstatc him in his 
possessions ? ” 

“ There is a prohabilUy, (hen, of that pardon 'I When you first em¬ 
ployed me in your researclies, you only thought there was TipomhUity!’ 

“There is a great jpobabilily of it, and therefore 1 am here. I 
learned some little time since that the question of such recall had 
been suggested by the Emperor, and discussed in eouncil. The 
danger to the State which might arise from our cousin’s weallh, Ids 
alleged abilities—(abilities! ball!)—and his pojmlar name, deferred 
any decision on the point; and, indeed, the ditticulty of dealing with 
myself must have einbarnusscd the raiuistcr. But it is a mere que.s- 
tion of time. He caimot long remain excluded from (he general 
amnesty already extended to the other refugees. The person who 
gave me this information is high in pow'cr, and friendly to myself; 
and he added a piece of advice, on which I acted. ‘ It was intimated,’ 
said he, ‘by one of the partisans of your kinsnmn, that (he exile 
could give a hostage for his loyalty in the person of his daughter and 
heiress; that she liad arrived at mamageanlc age; that if siio werelo 
vied,.w ith the Emperor’s consent, some one whose attachment to the 
ffC^an crown was unquestioimblc, there would be a guarantee bo(.h 
for tlid faith of the father, and for the ( ransmission of so importaiil, a 
heri^gc to safe and loyal hands. Why not,’ continued my friend, 
‘•4(Pply to the Emperor lor his consent to that alliance for yourself ?- 
yoSj, on whom he can depend;—you who, if the daughter should die, 
would be the legal heir to those lands ? ’ On that hint 1 spoke.” 

“ Yon saw the Emperor f ” 

“ And after combating the unjust prepossessions against me, 1 
-stated, that so far from ray cousin having any fair cause of resentment 
agaimst me, when all was duly explained to iiim, 1 did not doubt that 
lie would willingly give mo tde hand of his cliild.” 

“ You did! ’’ cried the Marclicsa, amazed. 

“ And,” continued the Count, imperturbably, as he smoothed, with 
careless hand, the snowy plaits of Ins shirt-front,—“ and that 1 should 
.thus hare the happiness of becoming myself the guarantee of my 
kinsman’s loyart",—the agent for the restoration of his honours, 
while, ia the eyes of the envious and malignanli, 1 should clear up 
own name from aU suspicion that I had wronged liini.” 
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“ And the Emperor consented ? ” 

“Fardieu, my dear sister; what else could his majesty do? Jly 
proposition smoothed- every obstacle, and reconciled policy with . 
mercy. It remains, therefore, only to find out what lias luthertc 
baffled all our researches, the retreat of our dear kinsfolk, and to 
make myself a welcome lover to tlie demoiscEe. There is some dis¬ 
parity of years, I own; but—unless your sex and my glass flatter me' 
01 '^ h?uoh — 1 am still a match for many a gallant of five-and-. 
tu^hty.” 

The ©»unt said this with so charming a smfle, and looked so pre¬ 
eminently handsome, that he carried off the coxcombry of the words 
as gracelully as if thev hail been spoken by some dazzling hero of the 
grand old comedy of Parisian life. 

Then interlacing his finprs, and lightly leaning his hands, thus 
clasped, upon his sister’s shoulder, he looked into ner face, and said 
slowly—“And now, my sister, for some gentle but deserved reproach. 

1 lave you not .sadly failed me in the task I imposed on your regard 
for my interests ? Is it not some years since you first came to 
Eudaud on the mission of discovering these wgirthy relations of ours ? 
Eid 1 not entreat you to seduce into your tods the man whom I 
knew to be my enemy, and who was indubitably acquainted with our 
cousin’s retreat—a senret he has hitherto locked within his bosom ? 
Did you not tell me, that though ho was then in England, you eoidd 
liud no occasion cveu to meet him, but that you had obtained the 
friendship of the statesman to whom 1 had directed your attention, 
us Ids most intimate associate? And yet you, wliose charms are 
u.sually so iiTesistible, learn nothing from the statesman, as you see 
nothing of hlilurd. Nay, baffled and misled, lou actually suppose 
tliiit the quaiTy has taken refuge in France. You go tliither—you 
inetc.iid 1,0 scotcIi the capital — tln^ provinces, Switzerland, me 
fttix-je i’ — all in vain, — though— fui ae geniilhormne — your ponce 
costs me dearly—vou return to England—the same chase, and the 
same result. Patmmblea, ma mtir, 1 do too much'credit to your 
iJilcnfs not to fpicstion your zeal. Ju a word, you have "been 'iil' 
cirue.st--or have you not had some womanly pleasure iii amusing 
yourself and abusing my trust ?” 

“(iiulio,]’ answered llcatrice, sadly, “you know the iullucnee \ou 
have exercised over my cliAractfir and my fate. Your reproaches arc 
notjii.st. I made such inquiries as fiorc in my power, and 1 have 
now cause to bobeve that I know one who is possessed of tins secret, 
and can guide us to it.’’ 

“Ab, y ou do !’’ exclaimed the Count. Beatrice did not beed the ' 
exclamation, and hurried on. 

“ But grant that mv heart shrunk from the task you imposed on 
me, would it not have bccu natural ? When 1 first came to England, 
you informed me, that vonr objeet in discovering the exiles was one 
which 1 could honestfy aid. Yon naturidJy wished first to know 
if the daughter lived; if not, you were the heir. If she did, you 
assured me you desired to ett'eet, through my mediation, some liberal 
eompronusc with Alidioiiso, by whicb you w'ould liayo sought to 
obtain liis restoration, provided he would leave you for life in possev 
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sion of the grant you hold from the crown. While these w-cre your 
objects, I did my best, ineffectual as it was, to obtain the information 
’required.” 

* And what made me lose so important, thorigh so ineffeotaal an 
ally?” asked the Count, still smiling; but a gleam that belied the 
smile shot from his eye. 

“What! when you bade me receire and co-operate with the 
miserable spies—the false Italians—whom you sent over,-and -wk 
to entangle this poor exile, when found, in some rash correspon.'lchee 
to be revealed to the court;—when you sought to seduce theidaughter 
of the Count of Peschiera, the descendant of those who had ruled in 
Italy, into the informer, the coixuptor, and the traitress; No, Giulio 
—^then I recoiled; and then, fearfid of your own sway over me, 
I retreated into Prance. I have answered you frankly.” 

The Count removed his hands from the shoulder on which they had 
reclined so cordially. 

“And thisj” said he, “is your wisdom, and this your gratitude. 
You, whose features are bound up in mine—^yon, who subsist on my 
bounto—you, who —^ ^ 

“ Hold,” cried the Marchesa, rising, and with a burst of emotion, 
as if stuug to the utmost, and breaking into revolt from the tyranny 
of years—“ hold—gratitude I bounty ! Brother, brother—what, 
indectl, do I owe to you ? The shame and the misery of a life. 
While yet a child, you condemned me to marry against my will— 
against my heart—against my prayers—and laughed at my tears when 
1 knelt to you for mercy. I was pure then, Giuho—pure and innocent 
as the flowers in my virgin crown. And now—now ” 

Beatrice stopped abruptly, and clasped her hands before her 
face. 

“ Now you upbraid me,” said the Count, unruffled by her suddwi 
passion, “because I gave you m marriage to a mau young and 
noble ?” 

“(lid m vices, and mean of soul! The marihige I forgave yon. 
You hatl the right, according to the customs of our country, to 
dispo^ of my hand. But 1 forgave you not Ihc consolations that 
you iroispered in the ear of a wTclchcd anil insulted wife.” 

“ Pardon me the remark,” replied the Count, with a courtly heiid 
of his head, “hut fhose consolations were also comformable to the 
customs of oiir country, and "? was not aware till now that you had 
wholly disihiinod them. And,” contituied the Count, “yon were not 
so long a wife tlmt the gall of tlie chain should smart still. You were 
> soon left a widow—^frcc, childless, young, beautiful.” 

“ And penniless.” 

“True, Di Negra was a gambler, and very unlucky; no fault ot 
mine. 1 could neither keep the cards from his hands, nor advise him 
how to play them.” 

“And my own portiojiP Oh Gitilio, I knew but at his death why 
you had condemned me to that renegade Genoese. He owed you 
money, and, qgainst honour, and 1 believe against law, you liad 
nceept^d my forttme in discharge of the debt.” 

“lie had no other way to discharge it—a debt of honour must be 
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laid—old stoiics these. What matters ? Since then my purse has 
leen open to you.” , 

“ Yes, not as your sister, but your instrument—your spy! Yes. 



/‘Tflatjs, you would form some second marriage with one of those 
riclt’islaud lords. Mafoi, I respect your ambition.” 

“ It fenot so liigh. 1 aim but to escape from slavery—to be placed 
beyond dishonpurable temptation. I desire,” cried Beatrice, with 
increased emotion—“ 1 desire to re-enter the life of woman.” 

“Buo’!” said the Count, with a visible impatience; “is there any¬ 
thing ill the attainment of your object that should render you 
indiil'crciit to mine? You deske to marry, if I comprehend you 
right. And to marry, as becomes you, you should bring to your 
husband not debts, but a dowry. Be it so. 1 will restore the 
portion that I saved from the .spendthrift clutch of the Genoese—tlie 
moment that it is mine to bestow—the niommt tliat I am husband to 
my kinsman’s heiress. And now, Beatrice, you imply that my former 
notions revolted your conseieuco; my present plan should conteiii 
it; for by this marriage shall our kinsman regain his country, and 
repossess, at least, half his hmds. And if 1 am not an excelleui. 
husband to the demoiselle, it will bo her own fault. 1 have, sovvn my 
wild oats. Je mis bon prince, when 1 have things a little my own way. 
It is my hope and my intention, and certainly it will be my interest, 
to become aigne epoux et irrcgrochahle pire de famiUe. 1 speak lightly 
—’tis my way. 1 mean seriously. Tlio little girl will be very happy 
with me, and 1 shall succeed in soothing all resentment her father 
May retain. Will yon aid me thou—yes or no? Aid me, and you 
•slinll indeed be free, 'fhe ni.agician will release the fair spirit he has 
bound to his will. Aid me not, ma chirc, and mark, I do not im eaton 
• -1 do hut wan.—aid me not; grant that 1 become a beggar, and ask 
ourself what is to become of you—still .voung, still beautifid, and 
still peiuiile.s.s? Nay, worse than penniless; you have done,me the 
honour” (and here the Count, looking on the table, drew a letter from 
a portfolio emblazoned with his anus and coronet), “ you have done 
mo the honour to consult me as to your debts.” 

“ You will restore my fortiuio ?” Slid the Marches.a, mresolntoly— 
and averting her head from an odicuis scliedidc of figures. 

“ When my own, with your aid, is socimed.” 

“ But do you not overrate the value of ray aid?” 

“ Possibly,” said the Count, with a caressing sua.yity—and he 
kissed his sister’s forehead. “Possilily; but, byniyliononr, 1 wish 
to repair to you any wrong, real or supposed, 1 may have done you in 
past rimes. I udsh to find ajjain my own dear sister. I may over- 
ydue your aid, but not the alleetion from wi'ich it comes. Let us be 
friends, enra Beatrice mia,” added the Count, for the first time em- 
plwing Italian words. , 

The Marchesa laid her liead on his shoulder and Her tears flowed 
softly. Evidently tills man had gicat influence over her—and evi- 
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dently^ vfliatevcr her cause for coiiipkint, her affection for liim was 
still sisterly and strong. A nature with fine flashes of generosity, 
spirit, lionour, and passion, was hers —but uncultured, uuguided— 
spoilt by the worst social examples—easily led into wrong—not 
always aware where the wrong was—letting affections good or bad 
wliisjicr away lier conseicncc or blind her reason. Such women arc 
often far more dangerous when induced to wrong, than thosg who 
are llioionghly abandoned—such women are the accomplices nawn 
like the Count of Peschicra most desire to obtain. 

“ All, Giulio,” said Beatrice, after a pause, and looking ufTat him 
through her tears, “ when you Speak to me thus, you know you can, 
do wiih me what you will. Patlierless and motherless, whom had my 
cb.ildhood to love and obey but you P” 

“ Dear Beatrice,” murmured the Count tenderly—and he again 
kissed her forehead. “ So,” he continued, more carelessly—“ so the 
reconciliation is effected, and our interests and our hearts rc-allicd. 
Now, alas! to descend to business. You say tliat you know some 
one whom you believe to be acquainted with the lurking-place of my 
father-in-law—^that is tq be! ” 

“ 1 think so. You remind mo that I have an appointment with 
him this day: it is near the hour—1 must leave, you.*’ 

“To learn the sccrctP—Quick—Quick. 1 have no fear of your 
success, if it is by his heart that you lead him!” 

“ You mistake; on his heart I have no hold. But he has a friend 
who loves me, and honourably, and whose cause he plcad.s. I think 
here that I have some means to control or persuade him. If not— 
ah, ho is of a character that perplexes me in all but his worldly 
ambition; and how can we foreigners influence him througn 
that?" 

“ Is he poor, or is he extravagant ?” 

“ Not extravagant, and not positively poor, but dependent.” 

“ Then we have him,” said the Count, composedly. “ If his assist ¬ 
ance be worth buying, we can bid high for it. Sur man time, 1 never 
•.yet knew money fail with any man who was both worldly and dcjicn- 
dent. il put him and myself in your hands.” 

Time saying, the Count opened the door, and conducted Ids sister 
with formal politeness to her can-iage. IIo then returned, reseated 
himself, tind mused in silence.. As he did so, the muscles of lii.s 
count enauee relaxed. The levft.v of the Frenehmau fled I'rom hi.s 
visage, and in his eye, as it gas'.cd abstractedly into space, there was 
that steady depth so remarkable in the old portraits of Florenline 
"diplomatist or Venetian Oligarch. Thus .seen, there was in that, face, 
despite all its beauty, something tliat would have awed back even the 
fond gaze of love; soraetlung hard, collected, inserutahle, remorse¬ 
less. But this change of countenance did not last long. Evidently 
thought, though intense for the momeut, urns not habitual to the 
man. Evidently lie badf'ived the life wbicb takes ail things liglitly— 
so he rose with a'look of fatigue, shook and stretched himself, as if to 
cast off, or grow out of, an unwelcome and irksome mood. An hour 
_ nf'tt'rwayds, tlic Count of Peschicra was charming aU eyes, and pleasing 
t’ all cars, in the saloon of a high-born beauty, whose acquaiutaiice be 
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acl iriaclo at Vienna, and whose charms, aoeording to that old and 
levei’-triitii speaking oracle. Polite Scandal, were now said to have 
ttracted to London the brilliant foreigner. 


CHAPTER HI. 

The Marchesa regained her house, which was in Curaon Street, 
and witlidrcw to her own room, to readjust her dress, and remove 
from lier countenance all trace of the tears she had slied. 

Half an hour afterwards she wiis seated in her drawing-rcoin, com- 
Ijosed and calm; nor, seeing her then, could you have guessed that 
she was c.a])ablc of so much emotion and so much weakness. In that 
stately exterior, in that quiet attitude, in that elaborate and finished 
cleg.ance n hich comes alike from (ho hearts of the toilet and the con¬ 
ventional repose of rank, you could see but the woman of the wprid 
and the great lady. 

A knock at the door was lieard, and in a ferfmoments tlierc entered 
a visitor, with the easy familiarity of intimate acquaintance—a young 
man, but with none of the bloom of youth. His hair, fine as a woman’s 
was thin and scanty, but it fell low over the forehead, and concealed 
that noblest of our human features. “ A gentlemam” says Apuleius, 
ought to wear his wliole mind on his forehead.”* The young visitor^ 
would never have committed so frank an imprudence. Hrs check 
was pale, and in his step and his movements there was a languor that 
spoke of fatigued nerves or delicate health. But the light of the eye 
and the tone of the voice were those of a mental temperament con¬ 
trolling i he bodily—^vigorous and eneigctie. Eor the rest. Ids general 
ap])caraiice was distinguished by a refinement ^e intellectual and 
social. <dnce seen, you would not easily forget him. And the reader, 
no doubt, already recognises Randal Leshc. Hk salutation, as I 
before said, was that of intimate familiarity: yet it was given and 
replied to with that unreserved openness which denotes the absence 
of a more tender sentiment. " 

Seating himself by the Marchesa’s side, Randal began first to con¬ 
verse on the fashionable topics and gossip of the day; but it was 
observable that, while he extracted from her the current anecdote 
and snandal of the great world, neither anecdote nor scandal did he 
communicate in return. Randal Leslie had already learned the art 
not to commit himself, nor to have quoted gainst him one ill-natured 
remark upon the eminent. Nothing more injures the man who would > 
rise noyond the fame of the salons^ than to be considered backbiter 
and gossip; “ yet it is always uselul,” thouglit Randal Leslie, “ to 
know the foibles—the small social and private springs by which the 
peat arc moved. Critical occasions may arise in wliicli such know¬ 
ledge may be power.” And hence, imrhaps (besides a more ^)rivate 
motive, soon to be perceived), Randal did not cousider his tune 

* Ilomiftem liherum ct inagniAcum dcbci-c, si <juca*‘, in orimorl froiite. aoiiniini 
^«tare.’* 
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' thrown away in cultivating Madame di Ncgra’s friendship, for 
d^ite much that was whispered against her, she had succeeded in 
dispelling the coldness with which she had at first been received in 
the London circles. Her beauty, her grace, and her high biith, had 
raised her into fashion, and the homage of inen of the first station, 
while it perhaps injured her reputation as woman, added to her 
celebrity as fine lady. So much do we cold English, prudes though 
we be, forgive to the foreigner what we avenge on the native."^ ^ 

Sb'ding at last from these general topics into very wcll-breirfmd 
elegant personal compliment, and reciting various eulogies, which 
Lord this and the Duke of that had passed on the Marchesa’s charms, 
Randal laid his hand on hers, with the license of admitted friendship, 
and said— 

“But since you have deigned to confide in me,'since when 0iappily 
for me, and with a generosity of which no coquette could havcheeu 
capable) you, in good time, repressed into friendship feelings that 
might else have ripened into those you are formed to inspire and dis¬ 
dain to return, you told me with your charming smile, ‘Let no one 
speak to me of love who does not ofler me his hand, and with it the 
means to supply tastes" that 1 fear are terribly extravagant—since 
thus you allowed me to divine your natural objects, and upon that 
understanding our intimacy has been founded, you will pardon me 
for saprig that the admiration you excite amongst these grande seig- 
nettrs 1 have named, only serves to defeat your own pnrpose, and 
scare away admirers less brilliant, but more in earnest. Most of 
these gentlemen are unfortunately married; and they who are not 
belong to those members of our aristocracy who, in marriage, seek 
more than beauty and wit—namely, connections to strciigtlimi their 
political station, or wealth to redeem a mortgage and sustain a 
title.” 

“ My dear Mr. Lesbe,” replied the Marchesa—and a certain sad¬ 
ness might he detected in the tone of the voice and the droop of tlic 
eye—“1 have lived long enough in the real world to appreciate the 
baseness and the falsehood of most of those sentiments which take 
the nojblest names. I see through the hearts of the admirers you 
parade before me, and know that not one of them would shelter with 
his enniiie the woman to whom he talks of his heart. Ah.” con¬ 


tinued Beatrice, with a softness of whieli she was unconsciou.s, huf 
which might have been extremely dangerous <o youth less steeled 
and self-guarded thanw'as Randal Leslie’s—“ Ah, 1 am less ambitious 
than you suppose. I have di-eamed of a friend, a companion, a piA^ 
tector, with feelings still fresh, undebased by the low round of vulgar 
dissipation and mean pleasures—of a lieart so new, that it miglit 
restore my own to what it was in its happy spring. 1 have scon in 
• your country’some marriages, the mere contemplation of which lias 
filled my eyes with delicious tears. I have learned in England io 
know the value of hoBYi. And with such a heart as 1 describe, and 
such a home, I could forget that I ever knew a less pure ambition.” 

“ This language docs not surprise me,” said Randal; “yet it does 
not harmonise with y our Ibniier answer to me.” 

“To"you,” repealed Rcatrice, siniluig, and regaining her lighter 
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TDumer: “to you—true. But I never had the vanity to think that 
yotir affection for me could hear the sacrifices it would cost you in 
marriage; that you with your ambition, could bomd your dreams of 
happiness to home. And then, too,” said she, raising her head, and 
with a certain grave pride in her air—“and then., I could not have 
consented to share my fate with one whom my poverty would cripple. 
I could,mot listen to my heart, if it had beat for a lover without for- 
tun.for to him I could then have brought but a burden, and be¬ 
trayed him into a tmion with poverty and debt. JVW, it may be 
difterent. Now J may have the dowry that befits my birth. And 
now I may be free to choose according to my heart as woman, not 
according to my necessities, as one poor, harassed, and despairing.” 

“ Ah,” said Randal, interested, and drawing still closer towards 
his fair companion—“ah, 1 congratulate you sincerely; you have 
cause, then, to think that you shall be—rich ? ” 

The Marchesa paused before she answered, and during that pause 
Randal relaxed the web of the scheme which he had been secretly ^ 
weaving, and rapidly considered whether, if Beatrice di Negra would 
indeed he rich, she might answer to himself as a wife; and in what 
way, if so, he bad best change his tone from^that of friendship into 
that of love. Wliile thus rellccting, Beatrice answered— 

Not rich for an Englishwoman; for an Italian, yes. My fortune 
shoiild be half a million—” 

“ Half a million! ” cried Randal, and with difficulty he restrained 
himself from falling at her feet in adoration. 

“ Of francs! ” continued the Marchesa. 

“ Emnes! Ah,” said Randal, with a long-drawn breath, and re¬ 
covering from his sudden enthusiasm, “about twenty thousand 
pounds P—eight hundred a-yenr at four per cent. A very handsome 
])ortion, certainly (Genteel poverty! he murmured to liimself. AVhat ■ 
an escape I have had! but I see—see. This will smooth all diffi¬ 
culties 111 the way of my bcUcr and earlier project. I see)—a very 
handsome portiom” he repeated aloud—“ not lor a (fmnd seigneur, 
indeed, but still for a gentleman of birth and expectations worthy or 
your choice, if ambition be not your first object. Ah, wliile you STOke' 
with such endearing clmiuencc of feelings that were fresh, offi heart' 
that was new, of the happy English home, von might guess that my 
thoughts ran to my friend who loves you so devotedly, and who so 
realises your idol. Broverliially, witfi us, happy marriages and haiipy 
homes are found not in the gay circles of London fashion, but at the 
hearths of our rural nobility—our untitled country gentlemen. And 
who, amongst all your adorers, can offer you a lot so really enviable 
as the one whom, I see by your blush, you already guess that 1 
refer to ? ” 

“ Did 1 blush ? ” said the Marchesa, with a silvery laugh. “ Nay, I 
tliink that your zeal for your friend misled you. But I will own 
frankly, 1 have been touched by his honest, ingenuous love—so evi¬ 
dent, yet rather looked than spoken. I have contrasted the love that 
honours me with the suitors that seek to degrade; more 1 caiuiot siiy. 
Eor though I grant that your frkaid is handsome, lljjgh-spirited, and 
generous, still lie is not what—” 
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“You mistake, believe me,” inicrniptcd IlandaL “You shall not 
finish your sentence. He is all that you do not yet suppose him; for 
his shyness, and his very love, his very respect for your superiority, 
do not allow his mind and his nature to appear to advantage. You, 
it is true, have a taste for tetters and poetry rare among your country, 
women. He has not at present—few men have. But wliat Cimon 
would not be refined by so fair an I^higenia ? Such frivolities as he 
now shows belong but to youth and inexperience of life. Ildhpv^tln 
irothef who could see his sister the wife of Frank Hazeldeaiv’ ’ 

The Miu-chesa leant her cheek on her hand in silence. To her, 
mariiage was more than it usually seems to dreaming maiden or to 
uiscoDBolate widow. So had the strong desire to escape from the 
control of her unpiinciplcd and remorseless brother giwvn a part of 
her very soul—so had whatever was best and liighcst in her very 
mixed and comidex character been galled and outraged by her friend¬ 
less and exposed iiosition, the equivocal worship rendered to her 
beauty, the vwious debasements to wliich pecuniary embarrassments 
bad subjected her—(not without design on the pai-t of the Count, 
who though grasping, was not miserly, and who by precarious and 
seemingly capricious ^fts at one time, and rcfusals ot all aid at an¬ 
other, had involved her in debt in order to retain his hold on her)—so 
utterly painful and humiliating to a woman of her pride and her birth 
was the station that she held m the world—that in marriage she saw 
iiberty, life, honour, self-redemption; and these thoughts, while they 
compelled her to co-operate with the schemes, by wliich the Count, 
on securing to liimself a bride, was to bestow on herself a dower, also 
disposed her now to receive with favour Bandal Leslie’s pleadings on 
behall' of his friend. 

The advocate saw that he had made an impression, and with the 
nmrvcllous skill which his knowledge of those natures that engaged 
his study bestowed on his intelligence, ho continued to improve his 
cause by such representations as wore likely to be most effective. 
With what admirable tact he avoided panegyric of Frank as the mere 
mdividiml, and drew him rather as the type,.the ideal of what a 
woman in Beat]dcc|s position might desire, in the safety, peace, and 
honour of a home, in the trust, and constancy, and honest confiding 
love of its partner! He did not paint an elysium; he described a 
haven; he did not glowingly delineate a hero of romance—he soberly 
portrayed that Kepresciitativff of the llespectable and the lical 
which a woman toms to when romance begins to seem to her but de¬ 
lusion. Verily, if you could have looked into the heart of the person 
he addressed, and heard Mm speak, you would have cried admiringly, 
'‘Knowledge is power; and fliis man, if as able on a larger field of 
iction, should play no mean part in the history of his time.” 

Slowly Beatrice rou.>!cd lierself from the reveries which crept over 
her as he spoke—slowly, and with a deep sigh, and said— 

“ Well, well, grant all you say; at least before I can listen to so 
lonoiirablo a love, I must be relieved from the base and sordid prqs- 
mre that weighs on me. I caiiuot say to the man who woos me. 
Will you pay the debts of the daughter of Franziiii, and the widow of 
U Jvegra?’” 
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“ Nay, your debts, surely, make so slight a portion of your dorrry.” 

“ But tnc dowry has to be secured;” and here, turnmg the tables 
uj>on her companion, as the apt prorerb expresses it, Madame di 
Negra extendod her hand to Kaudal, and said in the most winning 
accents, “You are, then, truly and sincerely my friend?” 

“ Can you doubt it ?” 

“ I prove that I do not, for I ask your assistance.” 

“IViraic? How?” 

"'‘Listen; my brother has arrived in London—” 

“ I see that arrival announced in the papers.” 

“ And he comes, empowered by the consent of the Emperor, to ask 
'.he hand of a relation and countrywoman of his; an alliance that will 
heal long family dissensions, and add to his own fortunes tbf se of an 
lieircis. My brother, like myself, has been extravagant. The dowry 
which by law he still owes me it would distress him to pay till this 
m.-vrriage bo assured.” 

“1 understand,” said Kandal. “But how can I.aid this mar¬ 
riage?” 

“ By assisting us to discover the bride. ,She with her father 
sought refuge and concealment in England.” 

“ The father had, then, taken part in some political disaiectiods, 
and was proscribed?” 

“ Exactly; and so well has he concealed himself, that he has baffled 
all our efforts to discover Ms retreat. My brother can obtain Mm Ms 
pardon in cementing this alliance —” 

“ I'rocecd.” 

“ Ah, Kandal, Bandal, is this the ftanknessof friendsMp P You know 
that I have before sought to_ obtain the secret of our relation’s 
retreat—sought in vain to obtain it from Mr. Egerton, who assuredly 
knows it —” 

“But who commumcates.no secrets to living man,” said Bandal, 
almost bitterly; “who, close and compact as iron, is as little mahea- 
ble to me as to you.” 

“ Pai-don mo. I know you so wcU that I believe you could attain 
to any secret you sought earnestly to acquire. Nay, more, I believe 
that you know already that secret which 1 ask you to share with me.” 

“ What on earth makes you think so ?” 

“ When, some weeks ago, you asked me to describe the personal 
appearance and manners of the exile, vAiicb I did partly from the re¬ 
collections of mv childhood, partly from the description given to me 
bv others, I could not but notice your comitcnance, and remark its 
chimgc: in spite,” said the Marcsena, smiling, and watching Ilandal 
wMlc she spoke—“in spite of your habitual self-command. And 
when 1 pressed you to own that you had actually seen some one who 
tallied w'ith that dcscriptiom your denial did not deceive me. StUi 
more, when returning recently, of your own accord, to the subject, 
you ciucstioned me so shrewdly as to my motives in seekiim the clue 
to our refugees, and I did not then answer you satisfactorily, I could 
delect-” 

“Ila, ha!” interrupted Kandal, with the low soft laugh bywMch 
'..'ecasioually he iiilVinged upon Lord Chest ertield s reoommendati'ins 

VoL. 11. 
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to stem a meiriment so natural as to be ill-bred —“ Ha, ha, you have 
the fimlt of all observers too minute and refined. But even granting 
that I may have seen some Italian exiles (which is likely enough), 
what could be more natural than my seeking to compare your descrip¬ 
tion with their appearance; and granting that I might suspect some 
one amongst them to be the man you search for, what more natural, 
also, than that 1 should desire to know if you meant him Imrm or 
g<wd in discovering his * whereabout P ’ For iU,” added Sar -liil, 
with an air of prudery—"HI would it become me to betray, even to 
friendshm, the retreat of one who would hide from persecution; and 
even if I did so—for honour itself is a weak safeguard against your 
lasoinations—such indiscretion might be fatal to my future career." 

"HowP" 

“Do you not say tliat Egerton knows the secret, yet will not ooiii- 
munioatef—and is he a man who would ever forgive in me an 
imprudence that committed himself P My dear friend, I wUl tell 
you more. TOien Audit * Egerton first noticed my CTOwmg inlimac.v 
with you, he said, with his usual dryness of couhsel, Randal, I do not 
ask you to discontinuo acquaintance wi(h Madame di Negra—for an 
^uaintanoe with women like her forms the manners, and refines the 
intellect; but charming women are dangerous, and Madame di Negra 
is—a charming woman.” 

The Marchesa’s face flushed. Randal resumed: “‘Your fair 
acquaintance’ (1 am still quoting Egerton) ‘seeks to discover the 
home of a countryman of hers. She suspects that I know it. She 
may try to learn it through you, Accioent'may possibly give you 
the information she requires. Beware how you betray it. By one 
such weakness I should judge of your general character. He from 
whom a woman can extract a secret will never be fit for public htc.’ 
Therefore, my dear Marohesa, even supposing I possess this secret, 
you would be no true friend of mine to ask me to reveal what would 
imperil aU nw prospects. For, as yet,” added Randal, with a gloomy 
shwe on his brow—“ as yet, I do not stand alone and erect—I led,:: ; 
—I am dependent.” 

“ There may be a way,” replied Madame di Negra, persisting, “to 
commxmicatothis intelligence, without the possibihty of Mr. Egerton’s 
tracing our discovery to yourself; and,‘though I will not press you 
farther, I add this—You urg^ me to accept your friend’s hand; you 
seem interested in the success of his suit, and you plead it vAth a 
warmth that shows how much you regard what you suppose is his 
happiness; I wiU never accept his hand till I can do so without b(psh 
for my penury—^till my dowry is secured, and that can only be bymiy 
brothers union witli the exile’s daughter. For your friend’s sake, 
tteefore, think well how you can aid mo in the first step to that 
alliance. The young lady once discovered, and my brother has no 
fear for the success of his suit.” 

“ And you would marry Frank if the dower was secured P ” 

“ Your arguments in his favour seem irresistible,” replied Beati ice, 
looking down,' 

A flash went from Randal’s eyes, and ho mused a few moments. 

Then slowly rising and drawing on his gloves he said— 
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*• Well, at least you so far reconcile my honour towards aiding yonr 
research, that you now inform me you mean no ill to the exile.’'" 

“lll!-^he restoration to fortune, honours, his native land,” 

“ And you so far enlist my heart on your side, that you inspire me 
with the hope to contribute to the happiness oi two friends whom 1 
dearly love. I will therefore diligently try to ascertain if, among the 
refugees I have met with, lurk those whom you seek; and if so, I 
frill thoughtfully consider how to give yon the.due. Meanwhile, not. 
one incautious word to Egerton.” 

“ Tnist me—I am a woman of the world.” 

Eandal now had gained the door. He paused and renewed care¬ 
lessly— 

“ This young lady must be heiress to great wealth, to induce a man 
of your brother’s rank to take so much pains to discover her.” 

‘‘ Her wealth will be vast,” replied the Marchesa; “ and if anything 
from wealth or influence in a foreign state could be permitted to prove 
my brother’s gratitude-” 

“ Ah, flel ” interrupted Kandal; and, approaching Madame di 

Hctrra, he Ufted her hand to his lips, and sigd, gallantly-‘ 

This is reward enough to yovn prenx eheoaUer” 

With those words he took His leave. 


CHAPTER IV. 

With his hands behind him, and Ids head drooping on liis breast— 
slow, stealthy, noiseless, Eandal Leslie glided along the streets on 
leaving the Italian’s house. Across the scheme he had before 
revolved, there glanced another yet more glittering, for its gain might 
be more sure and immediate. If the exile’s daughter were heiress to 

such wealth, might he hmself hope-. He stopped short even iu 

Ids own soliloquy, and his breath came quick. JIow. in Ms last visit 
to Hiizcldcan, he had c»me iu contact with Biccaoocca, mid been 
struck by the beauty of Yiolante. A vague suspicion had crossed 
him that these might be the persons of whom the Marchesa was in 
■search, and the suspicion had been confirmed by Beatrice’s descrip¬ 
tion of the refugee she desired to discover. But as lie had not then 
learned the reason for her inquiries, nor conceived the possibility that 
lie could have any personal interest in ascertaining the truth, he had 
only classed the secret in question among those the farther research 
ipto wliioh might ho loft to time and occasion. Certainly, the reader 
will not do iho unscrupulous intellect of Randal Leslie the injustice 
to suppose that he was deterred from confiding to his fair fi-iend all 
that lie knew of Kiceabocca, by the refinement of honour to which he 
had so chivalrously alluded. He had correctly stated Audlcy Egerton’s 
warning against any indiscreet confidence, though he had forborne to 
mention a more recent and direct renewal of tlic smne caution.' -His 
l^rst vush to^Hazeldean had been paid without consulting Egerton. 
lie had '••■en pii<^‘iiTig .'oino days at. his father’s house, and had gone 
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over tbenoe to the Squire’s. On his return to London, he had, how. 
ever, mentioned this visit to Audley, who had seemed annoyed, and 
even displeased at it, though Bandal knew sufficient of Jigerlon’a 
character to guess that such feelings could scarce be occasioned 
merely hy lus estrangement from his half-brother. This dissatisfac¬ 
tion had, therefore, nuzzled the young man. But as it wm necessary 
to his views to establish intimacy with the Squire, he did not yield 
the point with his pustomarv deference to his patron’s wnini?-' 
Accordingly, he observed, that he should be very sorry to do anything 
displeasing to his benefactor, but that his father haa been naturally 
iinxious that he should not appear positively to slight the friendly 
overtures of Mr. Hazeldean. 

“Why naturally ?’’ asked Egerton. 

“ Because yon know that Mr. Hazeldean is a relation of mine—tnat 
my grandmother was a Hazeldean.’’ 

“Ah!” said Egerton, who, as it has been before said, knew little 
and cared less about tbe Hazeldean pedigree, “I was either not 
aware of that circumstance, or had forgotten it. And.your father 
thinks that the Squire may leave you a legacy f” 

. “ Oh, sir,niy father is not so mercenary—such an idea never entered 
his head. But the Squire himself has indeed said—’ Why, if anything 
Imppened to Erauk, you would be next heir to my lauds, and tliereforp 
we ought to know each other.’ But-” 

“ Enough/’ interrupted Egerton. “ I am the last man to pretend to 
tbe right of standing oetween you and a single chance of fortune, or 
of aid to it. And whom did you meet at Hazeldean f ” 

“There was no one there, sir! not even Erank.” 

" Hum. Is the Squire not on good terms with his parson ? Any 
quarrel about tithes r ” . 

“ Oh, no quarrel. I forgot Mr. Dale: I saw him pretty often. He 
i^mircs and praises you very much, sir.” 

“ Me—ana wny P What did he say of me ? ” 

’ “ That your heart was as sound as yonr head; that lie had once 
seen you about some old parishioners of his; and that he liad been 
much Impressed with the depth of feeling he could not have antici¬ 
pated inti man of the world, and a statesman.” 

“ Oh, that was all; some affair when 1 was member for Lansmerc ?” 

“ I suppose so.” 

Here the conversation had broken off: but tbe next lime Bandal 
,was led to visit the Squire ho had formally asked Egerton’s consent, 
who, after a moment’s hesitation, had as formally re;^iod, “ 1 have no 
objection.” 

On returning from this visit, Bandal mentioned that he had seen 
Biooabocca; and Egerton, a little startled at first, said, composedly, 
“ Doubtless one of the political refugees; take care not to set Madame 
di Negra on his track. Bemember, she is suspected of beuig a spy of 
the Austrian government.” 

“Bely on me, su-,” said’Bandal; “but I should think this poor 
Doctor can scarcely be tbe person she seeks to discover.” 

“That is no affair of ours.” answered Egeitou; “we are Engliah 
gentlemen, and make not a step towards the secrets of another.” 
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when Kaudal revolved this rather ambiguous answer, and 
rccailcd itie uneasiness with which Egerton had first heard of Ids 
visit to Hazel dean, he thought that lie was indeed near the secret 
which Egerton desired to conceal from him and from all—viz., the 
incognito of the Italian whom Lord L’Estrange had taken under his 
protection. 

.^y cards,” said Kandal to himselfi as with a deep-drawn sigh he 
H sunied his soliloqu.v, “ are become difficult to play. On the one hand, 
to entangle Frank into marriage with this formgner, the Squire conln 
never Ibrg ivc him. On the other hand, if she will not marry him without 
the dowr.v— and that depends on her brother’s wedding this country¬ 
woman—and that countrywoman be, as I surmise, Violantc—and Vio- 
lantc he this heiress, and to bo won by me! Tush, tush. Such delicat: 
scniples in a woman so placed and so constituted as Beatrice diNcgra 
must he easily talked away. Nay the loss itself of this alliance to her 
brother, (he loss of her own dowry—the very pressure of poverty and. 
dehi, would compel her into the sole escape left to her option. I will 
th(!u follow up the old plan: 1 will go down to Hazeldeaa, and see if 
there be any suhstmiee in the new one;—ai^d then to reconcile both. 
Aha—the House of Leslie shall rise yet from its ruin—and ” 

Here he was startled from his reverie by a friendly slap on the 
shoulder, and an exclamation—“Why, Ilanaal, you are more absent 
l.han when you used to steal away from the criclcet-ground, muttering 
Grei^k verses, at Eton.” 

“Hy dear Erank,” said Bandal, “you—^you 5 x 0 so brusque, and 1 
was just ihiiiking of you.” 

“ \Vere voU? And kindly, then, I am sure,” said Frank llazel- 
dcan, his honest liandsome face lighted up with the unsuspecting 
genial trust of friendship; “and heaven knows,” he added, with a 
siuhier voice, and a graver expression on his eye and lip,—“Heaven 
knows, I want aU the kindness you. can give me!” 

“ I ihou.ght,” said Randal, “that your father’s last supply, of which 
1 wa.s fortunate enough to be the bearer, would clear off your more 
pressing debts. 1 don’t pretend to preach, but really I" must say, 
once more, you should not be so extravagant.” 

FiiAKK (seriously).—have done my best to reform. I hare sold 
off my horses, and I have not touciicd dice nor card these six 
months; 1 would not evon put into the raffle for the last Derby. This 
last was said with the air ot a man firlio doubted the possibility qf ob¬ 
taining belief to some assertion of preternatural abstinence and virtue 

Randal. —Is it possible ? But with such self-conquest, how is it 
tlrnt you cannot contrive to live within the bounds 01 a very liberal. 
allowance ? 

Fuank (despondingly).—Why, when a man once gets Ins head- 
under water, it is so hard to float back again on the surface. You see, 

I attribute all my embarrassments to that first conceahnent of my • 
debts from my father, when they could have been so easily met, and 
when he came up to town so kindly. 

“ I am sorry, then, that I gave you that advice.” 

“ Oh, you meant it so kindly, 1 don’t reproach yffu; it wns all m» 
own faiilt.” 
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over thenoe to the Squire’s. On Ids returh to London, he had, hovr. 
ever, mentioned this visit to Andley, -who had seemed annoyed, and 
even displeased at it, thougli Bandal knew sufficient of Egeilon’s 
character to guess that such feelings could scarce be occasioned 
merely by Ms estrangement from his half-brother. This dissatisfac¬ 
tion had, therefore, puzzled the young man. But as it was necessary 
to Ms views to establish intmiacy with the Squire, he did not yield 
the point with Ms customary deference to Ids patron’s wBim^ 
Accordi^ly, he observed, that he should be very sorry to do anything 
displeasing to his benefactor, but that his father had been naturally 
(umous that he should not appear positively to slight the friendly 
overtures of Mr. Hazeldean. 

“Why naturally?” asked Egerton. 

“ Because yon know' that Mr. Hazeldean is a relation of mine—tnat 
my grandmother was a Hazeldean.’’ 

“M!’’ said Egerton, who, as it has been before said, knew little 
and cared less about the Hazeldean pedigree, “I was either not 
aware of that cdroumstance, or had forgotten it. And.your father 
thinks that the Squire may leave you a legacy ?” 

. " Oh, sir^my father is not so mercenwy—such an idea never entered 
Ids head. But the Squire himself has indeed said—‘ Why, if anything 
happened to Ifraiik, you would be next heir to my lands, and therefore 
we ought to know each other.’ But-’’ 

“Enough,” interrupted Egerton. “I am the last man to pretend to 
the right of standing between you and a single chance of fortune, or 
of aid to it. And whom did you meet at Hazeldean P” 

“There was no one there, sir! not even Frank.” 

“Hum. Is the Squire not on good terms with his parson ? Any 
quarrel about tithes P” . 

“ Oh, no quarrel. I forgot Mr. Dale; I saw him pretty often. He 
admires and praises you very much, sir.” 

“ Me—ana wny P What did he say of me ? ” 

“ That your heart was as sound as your head: that be had once 
seen you about some old iiarishioners of his; and that lie had been 
much impressed with the depth of feeling ho could not have antici¬ 
pated inti man of the world, and a statesman.” 

“Oh, that was all; some affair when 1 was member for Lansmerep” 

" I suppose so.” 

Here the conversation had broken off: but the next time Randal 
,\vas led to visit the Squire he had formally asked Egert on’s consent, 
who, after a moment’s hesitation, had as formally re^ed, “ 1 liave no 
objection.’' 

On returning from this visit, Randal mentioned that lie had seen 
Riccabocca; and Egerton, a little startled at first, said, composedly, 
“ Doubtless one of the political refugees; take care not to set Madame 
di Negra on his track. Remember, she is suspected of being a .spy of 
the Austrian government.” 

“Relyoh me, sir,” sai^’Randal; “but I should think this poor 
Doctor can scarcely be the person she seeks to discover.” 

"That is no affair of ours." answered Egerton; “we are Eiigliah 
gentlemen, and make not a step towards the secrets of another.'’ 
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■Nov, when Randal revolved this rather ambiguous answer, ami 
rccaiied the uneasiness with which Egerton had first heard of his 
visit to llazeldcan, he thought that he was indeed near the secret 
which Eirerton dttsired to conceal from him and from all—viz., the 
incognito of llic Italian whom Lord L’Estrange liad taken under liii 
protection. 

“ \l.v cards,” said Randal to himseR as with a deep-drawn sigh he 
••suuied his soliloquy, “ are become difficult to play. On the one nand 
to ent.augle Frank into marriage ivith this foreigner, the Sejuire conic 
never forgive him. On the other hand, if she will not marry hrai withom 
the dowry—and that depends on her brother’s wedding this country 
woman—anct that countrywoman be. as I .surmise, Vioknte—and Viet 
lant(! he this heiress, and to be won by me! Tnsh, tush. Stich dclicat 
scruples in a woman so placed and so constituted as Beatrice diNegi'; 
must be easily talked away. Nay the loss itself of this alliance to he 
hrof her, tlie loss of her own dowry—^thc very pressm-e of poverty auc 
dohi, would compid her into the sole escape left to her option. I wil 
then follow np the old plan; 1 will go down to Hazeldcan, and see i 
there bo any substance in the new one;—a%d tlien to reconcile both 
Alia—the Flouse of Leslie shall rise yet from its ruin—and ” 

Here he was startled from his reverie by a friendly slap on thi 
shoulder, and an exclamation—“ Why, Rand^ you are more absen 
t han when you used to steal away from the cricket-ground, mutterins 
Greek verses, iit Eton.” 

“ My dear Frank/’ said Randal, “you—you ijfc so brusque, and ] 
was ju.st ihiiikiiig of you.” 

“ Were you ? Jknd kindly, then, 1 am sure,” said Frank Ila^l 
dean, his honest handsome face lighted up with the .unsuspecting 
geniiil tnist of frieudsliip; "and heaven knows,” he added, with i 
sadder voice, and a graver expression on his eye and lip,—‘'Heavei 
knows, I want all the kindness you can give mo!” 

“ 1 fbought,” said Randal, “thatyour lather’s last supply, of whicl 
I was forltmato enough to be the hearer, would clear on your mor< 
pressing debts. I don’t pretend to preach, but realty I" must say 
once more, you should not be so extravagant.” 

Frank tserionsly).—I have done my best to reform. I have sob 
oil' my horses, and I have not touched dice nor card these si.' 
months; I would not evon put into the raffle for the last Derby. Thii 
last was said with the air of a man frho doubted the. possibility of ob 
taining belief to some assertion of preternatund abstinence and virtue 

ItANDAL.—Is it possible ? But with such self-conquest, how is ii 
that you cannot contrive to live within the bounds of a very libera 
allowance ? 

Frank (despondingl,v).—Wliy, when a man once gets his heac 
under water, it is so hard to float back again on the surface. You see, 
I attribute all my embarrassments to that first concealment of mj 
debts from my father, when they could have been so easily met, and 
when he came up to town so kindly. 

“ 1 am sorry, then, that I gave you that advice.” 

“ Oh, you meant it so kindly, 1 don’t reproach you; it was all mi 
own fault.” 
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"Why, indeed, I did ui*e you to pay off that moiety of vonr 
debts Iot unpaid, with your allowance. Had you done so, all had been 
well.” 

“ Yes; but poor Borrowell wt into such a scrape at Gloodwood— 
I could not resist him; a debt of honour—must be paid; so 
wheu I signed another bill for biin, be could not pay it, poor fellow! 
Beally he would hare shot himself, if I had not renewed it. 4jid 
now it is swelled to such an amount with that cursed interest, that h' 
nerer can pay it; and one bill, of course, be^ts another—and to be 
renewed every three months; ’tis the devil ana all! So little as I ever 
got for all I have borroweeC” added Frank, with a kind of rueful 
amaze. “Not £1500 ready money: and the interest would cost me 
almost as much yearly—^if I had it.” 

“Only £1500!” 

“Well—besides seven large chests of the worst cigars yoifevcr 
sihoked, thre*. pipes of wine that no one would drink; and a gt.=!at 
bear that had been imiiorted from Greenland for the sake of its 
grease.” 

“ That should, at leas|, have saved you a bill with your hair¬ 
dresser.” 

" I paid his bin with it,” said Frank, " and very good-natured he 
was to take the monster off my hands—^it had already hugged tn o 
soldiers and one groom into the shape of a flounder. 1 tell you what,” 
resumed Frank, after a short pause, “ I have a great mind even now 
• to teU my father honestly all my embarrassments.” 

lUsDAii (solemnly)'.—Hum! 

Fka-NK.—W liat? don’t you think it would be the best way? 1 
never can save enough—never can pay off what I owe; and it rolls 
like a snowball. 

Ejuidai.—J udging by the Squire’s talk, I think that with the first 
sight of your affairs you would forfeit his favour for ever; and your 
mother would he so snodeed, especially after supposing that the sum 
I brought you so lately sufficed to pay off every claim on you. If you 
had not assured her of that, it might he different; but she who so 
hates an untmtn, and who said to the Squire, “ Frank says this will 
clear him'; and with aU his faults, Frank never yet told a lie ! ” 

“ Oh, my dear mother!—fancy I hear her! ” cried Frank with 
deep emotion. “ But I did not tell a lie, Eandal; 1 did not say that 
that sum would clear me.” 

“ You empowered and begged me to sot so,” replied Bandal, with 
grave coldness; “ and don’t blame me if I henevedyou.” 

“ No, no! I only said it would clear me for the moment.” 

“ I misunderstood you, then, sadly; and such mistakes involve my 
own honour. Pardon me, Frank; don’t ask my aid in future. You 
see, with the best intentions, I only compromise myself.” 

“ If yon forsake me, I may as well go and tlirow myself into the 
river,” said Frank, in a tone of despair: “ and sooner or later, my 
father must know my necessities. The Jews threaten to go to him 
alieady; and the longer the delay the more terrible the explanation.” 

“1 don’t see lAy your father should ever learn the statu of your 
•flairs; and it seems to me that you could pay off these usurers, and 
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get rid of these biEs, by raising money on comparatively easy 
terms.” 

" How P ” cried Erank, eagerly. 

“ Why, the Casino property is entailed on you, and yon might ob¬ 
tain a sum upon that not to Im paid till the proper^ becoihes yours.” 

“ At my poor father’s death P Oh, no—no 1 I cannot bear the • 
idea of this cold-blooded calculation on a father’s death. 1 know it is 
rmt vfticommon; I know other feUows who have done it, but they 
never-had parents so kind as mine; and even in them it shocked and 
revolted me. The contemplating a father’s death, and profiting by 
the contemplalion,—^it seems a kind of jjarricide: it is not naturm, 
Randal. Besides, don’t you remember what the Governor said—he 
actually wept wmle he said it—‘ Never-calculate on my death; I 
could not bear that.’ Oh, Kandal, don’t speak of it!” 

“ I sespect your sentiments; but still, ali the postobits you could 
raise could not shorten Mr. Hazeldcan’s life by a day. However, dis¬ 
miss that idea: we must think of some other device, ifia, Frank! 
you are a handsome fellow, and your expectations are great—why 
don’t you marry some woman with money P” 

“Pooh!” exclaimed Frank, colouring, ‘t You know, HandaL that 
there is but one woman in the world I can ever think of; and I love 
her so devotedly, that, though I was as gay as most men before, I 
really feel as il the rest of her sex had lost eve^ charm. I was 
passing through the street now—merely to look up at her 
windows.” 

“You speak of Madame di Negra P I have just left her. Certainly 
she is two or three years older than you; but if you can get over that, 
misfortune, why not majry her?” 

“ Marry her 1 ” cried Irank, in amaze, and all his colour fled from 
his cheeks. “ Marry her! are you serious P” 

“Why not?” 

“ But even if she, who is so accomplisheii so admired—even if dte 
would accept me, she is, you know, poorer than myself. She has told 
me so frankly. That woman has such a noble heart! and-;-and—my 
father .would never consent, nor my mother either. I know they 
would not.” 

“ Because she is a foreigner ?” 

“ Yes—part.ly.” 

“ Yet the Squire suffered his cou^ to marry a foreigner.” 

“That was difl'erent. He had no control over Jemima: ard a 
daiighteri-n-law is so different; and my father is so English in his 
notions: and Madame di Negra, you see, is altogether so foreign. 

1 ler very CTaces would he against her in his eyes.” 

“ I think you do both your parents injustice. A foreigner of low- 
birth—an actress or singer for instance—of course would be highly 
objectionable; but a woman, like Madame di Negra., of such hign 
birth and connections—” 

Frank shook his head. “ I don’t think the Governor would care a 
steiw about her connections, if she were a king’s daughter. He con¬ 
siders all foreigners pretty much alike. And then, yon know” (Frank’s 
voice sank into a whisper)— you know that one of the vei 7 reasons 
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why she is so dear to me, would be an insuperable objection to the- 
old-fashioned folks at home.” 

“ I don’t understand you, Frank.” 

“I love her the more,” said young Hazeldean, raising his front 
with, a noble pride, that seemed to speak of his descent from a race of 
cavaliers and gentlemen—" I love her the more because the world has 
slandered her name—because I believe her to be pure and wronged 
But would they at the HaD—they who do not see with a lovei^s e^es 
—they who have all the stubborn English notions about tlie iudc- 
corum and license of Continental manners, and will so readily credit 
the worst?—Oh, no—I love, I cannot help it—but I have no 
hope.” 

" It is very possible that you may be right,” exclaimed Randal, a.'; 
if struck and half convinced by ms companion’s argument—" vcrv 
possible; and certainly I think that the homely folks at the Ilall 
•would fre^nd fume at first, if they heard you were married to 
Madame dTOegra. Yet still, when your father learned that you had 
done so, not from passion alone, but to save him from all pecuniary 
sacrifice—to clear yourself of debt—to-” 

" What do you mean?” exclaimed Ei-ank, impatiently. 

“ I have reason to know that Madame di Negra will have as large 
a portion as your father could reasonably expect you to receive with 
any English wife. And when this is properly stated to the Squire, 
and the high position and rank of your wife fuUy established anil 
brought home to him—for I must thmk that these would leU, despite 
your exaggerated notions of his prejudices—and then, when he really 
sees Madame di Negi-a, and can judm of her beauty and rare gifts, 
upon my word, I think, Iriank, that there would be no cause for fear. 
Alter aii, too, you are his only son. He will have no option but 1 o 
forgive you j and I know hoW anxiously both your parents wish to see 
you settled m hfe.” 

Frank’s whole countenance became illuminated. “ There is no pue 
who understands the Squire like you, certainly,” said lie, with lively 
joy. “ He has the highest opinion of your judgment. And you really 
believe you could smooth matters ?” 

“I hblieve so; but I should he sorry to induce you to run anv 
nsk; and if, on cool consideration, you think that risk is incurred, 1 
strongly advise you to avoid all Occasion of seeing the poor Marchesa. 
Ah, you wince; but I say it for her sake as well as your own. First, 
you must be aware, that unless you have serious thoughts of mar¬ 
riage, your attentions can but add to the very rumours that, equally 

S idless, you so feelingly resent: and, secondly, because I don’t 
any man has a right to win the affections of a woman—espe¬ 
cially a woman who seems to me likely to love with her whole heart 
and soul—merely to gratify his own vanity.” 

. “ Vanity! Good heavens! can you thmk so poorly of me ? But 
as to the Marchesa’s affection,” continued Frank, vrith a faltering 
voice, “ do you really and honestly believe that they are to be won 
ay me P” 

“I fear lest they may he half won already,” said Randal, with a 
onile and a shake of the head; “but she is too proud to let you see • 
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any effect you may produce on her, especiaJly when, as 1 take it 
for Buited, you Lave never hinted at the hope of obtaininR her 
handT 

“ I never till now conceived such a hope. My dear Bandal. all my, 
cares liave vanished—1 tread upon air—I have a great mind to cafl 
on her at once.” 

“ Slav, stay,” said Bandal. " Let me give you a caution. 1 have 
just^inforuicd you that Madame di Negra will have, wliat you sus¬ 
pected not before, a ibrtmie suitalilc to her birth. Any abruiit 
cliange in your manner at present miglit, induce her to beheve that 
you were influenced by that intelligence.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Frank, stopping short, as if wounded to the' 
quick. “ And 1 feel guilty—feel as if 1 mts influenced by that intel¬ 
ligence. So I am, too, when I reflect ” he continued, with a ndiwto 
that w!is half pathetic; “but I hope she will not be veri/ rich—^if so. 
I’ll not call.” 

•“ Make your mind easy, it is but a portion of some twenty or thirty 
thousand pounds, that would just suffice to discharge idl your debts, 
cleiu- away all obstacle to your union, and in return for which you 
could secure a more than adequate joiujiirc ahd settlement on the 
Casino property. Now I am on that licad, 1 ndll be yet more com- 
inmiicative. Madame di Negra has a noble heart, as yon say, fmd 
told me herself, that until her brother on his arrival had assured her 
of this dowry, she woidd never have consented to marry you—^never 
crmpled with her own embarrassments the man she loves. All! with 
what delight she will hail the thought of assisting you to win back 
your father’s heart 1 But he guarded, meanwhile. And now, Frank, 
what say you—would it not be well if 1 ran down to Hazeldean to 
sound your parents P It is rather inconvenient to me, to be sure, to 
leave town lust at present; bnt I would do more than that to render 
you a smaller service. Yes, I’ll go to Rood Hall to-morrow, aud 
ilionce to Hazeldeau. I am sure your father wiU press me to stay, 
and I shall have ample opportunities to judge of the manner in which 
lie would be likclj' to regard your marriage with Madame di Negra— 
supposing always it were properly put to him. We can then act 
accordingly.” 

“My dear, dear Randal, how can I thank you? If ever a poor 
fellow like me can serve you in return—but that’s impossible.” 

“ Why certainly I will never a.sk you to be security to a bill of 
mine,” said Randal, laugliing. “1 practise the economy I preach.” 

“ All!” said Frank, with a groan, “that is because your mind is 
cult iyated—you have so many resources; aud all my faults have come 
from idleness. If I had had anytliing to do on a rainy day, I should 
never have got into these scrapes.’*’ 

“ Oh! von will have enough to do some day managing your pro- 
nerty. We who have no proiicrty must find one in knowledge. Adieu, 
Illy dear Frank—1 must go lioiiic now. By the way, you have never 
by chance, spoken of the Riccaboccas to Madame di Negra ?” 

“The Riccaboccas?' No. That’s well thought of. It may interest 
het to know that a relation of mine has mamed hcr<fcountrymaii. 
¥ctv odd that I never did nrentiou it; but, to say truth, I really do 
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talk so little to her: she is so superior, and I feel positively shiitSth 
her.” 

Do me the favour, Frank,” said Randal, waiting patientlj’ISl this 
reply ended—for he was devising all the time what reason to give for 
his re(iuest—“never to allude to the Riccaboccas either to her or to 
her brother, to whom you are sure to be presented.” 

' Why not allude to them f” 

Randm hesitated a moment. His invention was still at fifultj^d, 
for a wonder, he thought it the best policy to go pretty nestf the 
truth. 

“Why I will tell you. Tlie Marchesa conceals nothing from her 
brother, and he is one of the few Italians who are in high favour with, 
the Au^.riaii court.” 

“Well!” 

“And I suspect that iroor Dr. Riccabocca fled his country from 
some mad experiment at revolution, and is still hiding from I ho 
Austrian police.” 

, “But (hey cwi’t hurt him here,” said Fi'ank, with an Englishman’s 
dogged inborn conviction of the sanctity of his native island. “I 
should like to see dh Austrian pretend to dictate to us whom to 
receive and whom to reject.” 

“Hum—lli.at’s true and constitutional, no doubt; hut Riccabocca 
may have exceOent reasons—and, to speak plainly. I know he has 
(perhaps as affecting the safety of friends in Italy)—for preserving 
his incognito, and we are bound to respect those reasons without 
inquiring further.” 

“ Still, I cannot think so meanly of Madame di Negra,” persisted 
Frank (shrewd here, though credulous elsewhere, and both from his 
sense of lionour), “ as to suppose that she would descend to he a spy, 
and injure a poor countryman of her own, who trusts to the same 
hospitality .she receives herself at our Englishhands. Oh 1 if I thought 
that, I could not love her!” added Frank, with enerw. 

“ Certainly you are right. Bat see in what a false position you 
would ^>1100 both her brother and herself. If they know fccoahocca’s 
secret, and proclaimed it to the Austrian government, as you saJf^it 
woulU be cruel and mean; but, if they knew it and conceided. itmjglit 
involve them both in the most serious consequences. You know the 
Austrian policy is proverbially so jealous and tyrannical ?” 

“ Well, the newspapers say so, certainly.” 

“And, in short, your discretion can do no harm, and your indiscre¬ 
tion may. Therefore, give me your word, Frank. I can’t stay to 
argue now.” 

“ I'U not allude to the Riccaboccas, upon my honour/’ answered 
Frank; “ still, I am .sm-c that they would be as safe with the MarChesa 
as with-” 

“ 1 rely on your honour,” interrupted Randal hastily, and hurried 

off. 
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CHAPTEll V. 

Towakbs the evening of the following day, Bondol Leslie walkeit 

« ■ from a village in the main road (about two miles trom Rood 
nat which he had got out of the coach. He passed through 
meads and com-iields, and by the shirts of woods whioli had formeiV 
belonged to his ancestors, but had been long since alienated. He 
was alone amidst the haunts of his boyhood, the scenes in wliich he had 
first invoked the grand Spirit of Knowledge, to bid the Celestial Still 
One minister to the eommands of an earthly and turbulent ambition. 
He paused often in his path, especially when the undulations of the 
ground gave a glimpse of the grey church-tower, or the gloomy firs 
that rose above the de.solate wastes of Rood. 

“ Here,” thought Randal, with a softening eye—“ here, how (rften, 
pomparing the fertility of the lands jiassed away from the inhci itanoe. 
of my fathers, with the forlorn wilds tlnit are left to their mouldering 
hall—here, how often have I said to myself—‘I will rebuild the for¬ 
tunes , of my house.’ And straightway Toil lost its aspect of 
drudge, and grew kingly, and books became as living armies to 
serve my thought. Again—again—O thou haughty Past, brace and • 
strenglben me in the battle with the Putuve.” His pale lips vrathod 
as he solilo(iuised, for his conscience spoke to him while he thus 
addressed bis wiU, and its voice was heard more audibly in the quiet 
of the rural landscape, than amidst the turmoil and din of that armed 
and sleepless camp whidi we call a city. 

Doubtless, though Ambition have objects more vast and beneficent 
than the restoration of a name,—in itself is high and chivalrous, 
and appeals to a stroim interest in the human heart. But all emotions, 
and all ends, of a nobler charhoter, had seemed to filter themselves 
free from every golden grain in passing thr 9 ugh the mechanism of 
^laj^al’s intellect, and came forth at last into egotism dear and 
unalloyed. Nevertheless, ft is a strange truth that, to a man of cul¬ 
tivated mind, however perverted and vicious, there are vouchsafed 
gleams of brighter sentrmenta, irregular perceptions of moral beauty, 
denied to the brutal unreasoning wickedness of uneducated viUany 
—which perhaps ultimately serve as his punishment—accordiiq?: to 
the old thought of the satinst, that there is no greater curse than l.o. 
perceive virtue yet adopt vice. And as the solitary schemer walked 
slow’ly on, and liis cliildtiood—^iimocent at least indeed—came distinct 
before liira through the halo of bygone dreams—dreams far purer than 
those from which he now rose each morning to the active world of 
’Miin-;-a profound melancholy crept over him, and suddenly ho ■ 
cxclaimefl aloud, “ T!um I aspired to be renowned and great— note, 
how is it that, so advanced in my career, all that seemed lofty in the 
eud has vanished from me, and the only moans that I contemplate are 
l^ose which my childhood would have called poor and vile ? Ah! is 
• that I then read but books, and now my knowlcdge>dias jjassed 
bward, and men contaminate more than hooks? But,” he continued. 
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in a lower voice, as if arguini? with himself,—" if power is only so t(. 
be won—and of what use is knowledge if it be not power—does not 
success in life justify all things ? Ana who prizes the wise man if he 
fails ?” He continued his way, but still the soft tranquiUity around 
rebuked him, and still his reason was dissatisfied, as well as ids con- 
scidnoe. There are times when Nature, like a bath of youth, seems 
to restore to the jaded soul its freshness—tunes from w,!idch some 
men have emerged, as if reborn. The crises of life are veryr .*ilent. 
&ddenly the scene opened on Eandal Leslie’s eyes. Tlie bare desert 
common—the dilapidated church—the old house, partially seen in the 
dank dreary hollow, into which it seemed to Randal to nave sunken 
deeper and lowher than when he saw it last. And on the common 
were some young men laying at hockey. That old-fashioned gamc;< 
now very uncommon in England, except at schools, was still preserved 
in the primitive vicinity of Rood by the ymmg yeomen aud fanners, 
liandal stood by the stile and looked on, for among the players he 
recognised his brother Oliver. Presently the ball was sti nck towards 
.Oliver, and the group instantly gathered round that young gentleman 
and snatched liim from Randal’s eye; but the elder brother heard a 
displeasing din, a derisive laughter. Oliver had shmnk from the, 
danger of the thick clubbed sticLs that plied around him, aud received 
some strokes acro.ss the legs, for his voice rose whining, and was 
drowned by shouts of, “ Go to your mammy. That’s Noll Leslie—all 
over. Rutter-shitw.” 

Riindal’s sallow face became scarlet. “ The jest of boors—a Leslie! ” 
he muttered, and ground his teeth. He sprang over the stile, and 
walked erect and haughtily across the ground. The players criea out 
indignantly, liandal raked his hat, and they reco.guiscd Idim and 
stopped the game. For him at least a certain respect was felt. Oliver 
turned round quickly, and ran up to liim. Randal caught his arm firmly, 
and without saying a word to the rest, drew him away towards the. 
house. Ohver cast a regretful, hngcring look behind him, rubbed his 
shins, and then stole a timid glance towards Randal’s severe and 
moocR countenance. 

“ lou are not angry that I was playing at hookey with our neigh- 
boifre.” said he deprecating!}', observing that Randal would not break 
the silence. 

“No,” replied the elder brother; “but, in associating with Ins 
inferiors, a gentleman still ksiows bow' to maintain his dignity. There 
is no liarm in playing with inferiors, but it is necessary to a gentle- 
miui to play so that he is not the laughing-stock of clowns.” 

Oliver hung his head, and made no answer. They came into the 
slovenly precincts of the court, and the pigs stared at them from the 
mliugs, as their progenitors had stared, years before, at Frank 
Hazeldean. 

Mr. Leslie, senior, in a shabby straw hat, was engaged in feeding 
the chickens before the threshold, and he performed even that occu.- 
pation with a maundering, lack-a-daisical slothfulness, dropping dowi. 
the grains ahnost one by one from his inert dreamy fingers. 

Raudal’s'sister, her hair still and for ever hanging almut her cars,, 
was seated on a rush-bottom chair, reading a tattered novel; and 
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' iVom tLe parlour -window was heard the querulous voice of Mrs. Leslie, 
ill liigh fidget and complaint. 

Somehow or other, as the young heir to aU this helpless poverty 
stood in the courtyard, with his sharp, refined, intelligent features, and 
his strange elegance of dress and aspect, one better comprehended how, 
left solely to the egotism of his knowledge and his ambitio^ in such a 
'smUy, an^ without any of the sweet nameless lessons of Home, he 
lad ^wn up into such close and secret solitude of soul,—how the 
aiiidhad taken so little nutriment from the heart, and how that afiee- 
Tion and respect wMeh the warm circle of the hearth usually calls forth 
had passed with him to the giwes of dead fathers, growing, as it were, 
bloottlc.ss and ghoul-hke amidst tlie chaniels on which they fed. 

“ Ha, llandal.T)oy,” said Mr. Lcslieriooking up lazily, “ how d’ye 
Jo ?—who could have expected you ? My dear—my dea^’ he cried, 
'll! a broken voice, and as it in helpless dismay, “here’s Handal, and 
lie’ll be wanting dinner, or sujiper, or something.” But, in the mean¬ 
while, Eandal’s sister Juliet had sprung up, and thrown her arms 
round her brother’s neck, and he had drawn her Mide caressingly, for 
llaiidal’s strongest human affection was for this sister. 

“ You arc growing vhry pretty, Juliet,” said he, smoothing back her 
hair; " why do yourself such hr|ustice ?—why not pay more attention 
to your appearance, as I have so often begged you to do ? ” 

“ I did not expect you, dear Bandal; you always come so suddenly, 
and catch us eii dish-a-bitl.” 

“Hisli-abill!” echoed Bandal, with a groan. “ Dishabille !—ym 
ought never to bo so caught! ” 

“ No one else does so catch us,—^nobody else ever comes. Heigho!” 
nd the young lady sighed very heartily. 

“ Paticnotx patience; niy day is coming, and then yours, my sister,” 
replied Bandal, -with genmno pity, as he gazed upon what a httJc care 
qould liave trained into so fair a flower, and what now looked so like 
a weed. 

Here Mrs. Leslie, in a state of intense excitement,—having rushed 
through the pm-lour, leaving a fragment of her gown between the 
yawning brass of the never-meuded Brummagem work-table,—tore 
across the hall,—whirled out of the door, scattemg the chickens'’to 
the right and left, and clutched hold of llandal iu her motherly em- 
’^race. “ La, how you do shake my nerves,” she cried, after giving 
him a most hasty and uncomfortable kiss. •“ And you are luiiigi'.v, too, 
and nothing in the house but cold mutton! Jenny, Jenny!—1 say, 
Jenny! Juliet, have you seen Jeimy? Where’s Jenny? Out with 
the odd man, I’ll be bound.” 

“I am not hungry, mother,” said Bandal; “I wish for nothing but 
tea.” Juliet, scrambling up her hair, darted into the hou.se to 
prepare the tea, and also to “ tidy herself.” She dearly loved her fin« 
orotheij but she was greatly iu awe of him. 

Bandal seated himself on the broken pales. “ Take care they don’t 
come dotvn,” said Mr. Leslie, with some anxiety. 

■■ Oh, sir, I am very light; nothing comes down with me.” 

Tile pigs stared up, and grunted in amaze at the strangtai 
r Mother,” said the yo«ng mau, detaining Mrs. Leslie, wlio wantea 
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to set off in chase of Jenny—" mother, yon should not let Oliver 
associate with those village boors. It is tune to think of a profession 
for him.” 

“ Oh, he eats ns ont of house and home—such an appetite! But 
as to a profession, — what is he fit for. He will never he a 
scholar.” 

llandal nodded a moody assent; for, indeed, Oliver hq^ been sent 
to Cambridge, and supported there out of Bandal’s income iwm his 
oflioial pay; and Oliver had been plucked for his Little Go. 

“ There is the army,” said the elder brother—“ a gentleman’s calling. 
How handsome Juliet ought to be—^but—I left money for masters,— 
and she pronounces Erenwi like a chambermaid.” 

“ Yet she is fond of her book, too. She’s always reading, and gooi 
for nothii^ else.’" 

" Beading!—^those trashy novds! ” 

“ So like you—you always come to scold, and make things unplca- 
■sant,” said Mrs. Leslie, peevishly. " You are grown too fine for us; 

, and I am sure we suffer affronts enough from others, not to waut a 
little respect from our own ehildren.” 

“ 1 did not mean to affront you,” said Eandal, sadly. " Pardon me: 
but who else has done so ? ” 

Tlicn Mrs. Leslie went into a minute and most irritating catalogue* 
of all the mortifications and insults she had received; the grievances 
of a petty provincial family, with much pretension and small power; 
of all people, indeed, without the disposition to please,—without the 
ability to serve^—who exaggerate every offence, and are thankful for 
no kindness. Parmer Jones had insolently refusdi to send his waggon 
twenty rnilcs for coals. Mr. Giles, the butcher, requesting the pay¬ 
ment of his bill, had stated that the custom at Eood was too small for 
him to allow credit. Squire Thornhill, who was the present owner of 
the fairest slice of the old Leslie domains, had taken the liberty to ask 
permission to shoot over Mr. Leslie’s laud, since Mr. Leslie did not 
preserve. Lady Spratt (new people from the city, who hired a neigh- 
houfing country-seat) had taken a discharged servant of Mrs. Leslie’s 
without applying for the character, llie Lord-Lieutenant had given 
a Ball, and had not invited the Leslies. Mr. Leslie’s tenants had votwi 
against their landlord’s wish at the recent election. More than all, 
Squire Hazeldeau and his Harry had called at Hood; and though 
Mrs. Leslie had screamed out to Jenny, “ Not at home,” she had liceii 
S eeii at the window, and the Squire had actually forced his way in, 
and caught the whole family “m a state not fit to be seen.” Thai 
was a trifle; but the Squire liad presumed to instruct Mr. Leslie how 
to manage his property, and Mrs. HMeldoan had actually told Juliet 
to hold up her head, and tie up her ham “ as if we were her cottagers! ” 
said Mrs. Leslie^ with the pride of a Montfydget. 

AU these, ana various other annoyances, though' Eandal was too 
sensible not to perceive their insignifieance, still giJled and mortified 
the listening heir of Eood, They showed, at least, even to the w eU- 
meant ollioiuusness of the Hazeldeans, the small account in which the 
fallen famiy vvas held. As he sat still ou the moss-grown pale', 
gloomy and taciturn, his mother .standing beside liim, with her cap 
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awry, Mr. Leslie shamblingly sauntered up and said, in a pensire, 
dolorous whine,— 

‘”1 wish we liad a good sum of money, Baadal, boy! ” 

To do Mr. Leslie justice, ho seldom gave vent to any wish that • 
savoured of avarice. His mind must be singularly aroused, to wander 
out of its normal limits of sluggish dull content. 

So Rwvdal looked at him m surprise, and said, “l)o you, sir?— 
wh^ ” 

“ The manors of Rood and Dulmansberry, and all the lands therein, 
which my great-grandfather sold away, are to bo sold agahi when 
Squire Inomhill^s eldest son comes of age, to cut off the'entail. Sir 
.lolm Spratt talks of buying them. I should like to have them back 
again! ’Tis a shame to see the Leslie estates hawked about, and 
bought by Spratts and people. I wish I had a great—great s'om of 
ready money.” 

The poor gentleman extended his helpless fingers as he spoke, and 
fell into a dejected reverie. 

Randal sprang from the paling, a movement which frightened the 
contemplative pigs, and set them off squaUing and scampering. 
“ When does young ThomhiU come of age r” 

“ He was nineteen last August. I know it, because the day he was 
bom 1 picked up my fossil of the sea-horse, just by Dulmansberry 
church, when the joy-bells were ringing. My fossil sea-horse! It' 
will be an heir-loom, Randal—” 

“Two years—nearfytwo years-yet—ah, ah!” said Randal; and 
his sister now appearing, to announce that tea was ready, he threw 
his arms round her neck and kissed her. Juliet had arranged her 
hair and trimmed up her dress. She looked very pretty, and she had 
now the air of a gentlewoman—something of Randal’s own refinement 
in her slender proportions and wcU-shaped head. 

“ Be patient, patient stiU, ray dear sister,” whispered Randal, "and 
keep your heart whole for two years longer.” 

Tno young man was gay and good-humoured over his simple meal, 
wliile his family grouped round him. When it was over, Mr.’Leslie 
lighted his pipe, and called for his brandy-and-watcr. Mrs. Jjeslic 
began to question about London and Court, and the new Rinig and 
the new Queen, aiM Mr. Audlcy Egerton, and hoped Mr. Egerton 
would leave Randal idl his money, and that Randal would marry a 
rich woman, and that the King would ifiake him a prime-minister one 
of tlicse days; and then she should like to see if Farmer Jones would 
refuse to send his waggon for coals! And every' now and then, as 
the word “riches” or “money” caught Mr. Leslie’s ears, he shook 
hi.-s liead, drew his pipe from his mouth. “A Spratt should not have 
w liat belonged to my grcat-greal-grandlather. if 1 had a good sum 
oi ready money!—the old family estates!” Olivet and Juliet sat 
silent^ and on their good behaviour; and Randal, indulging his own 
n^venes, dreamily hoard the words “ money,” “ Spratt,” “ great-great- 
grandfatlicr,” “rich wife.” “family estates;” tmd they souiidcu to 
him vague md afar off, like whispers from the world of romance ami 
legend—weird prophecies of things to be. 

Such v.-a-s the hcurtli wliidi warmed the viper that nestled and 
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gnawed at the heart of Kandal, poisoning all the aspiratiow I Iml 
vouth should have rendered pure, ambition lofty, and biowledgc 
beneficent and divine. 


CHAPTEE YI. 

"VVliEi^ the rest of the honsphold were in deep sleep, Eandal slooc 
long 111 his ojien window, looking over the dreary, comfortless sceiic - 
tlie moon gleaming from skies half-autumnal, half-wintry, upon .squaiii 
decay, through the ragged fissures of the firs; and when he lay dowi 
to rest, his sleep was teverish, and troubled by turbulent dreams. 

However^ he was up early, and with an unwonted colour in his 
cheeks, wluch his sister a.scnbcd to the country air. After breakfast 
lie took his'way towards Ilazeldean, mounted upon a tolerable horse 
which he borrowed of a neighbouring farmer who occasionally hunted 
Before noon, the garden and terrace of the C^ino came in sight. Hi 
reined in his horse, and by the little fountain at which Leonard hac 
been wont to eat his radishes and con- his book, he saw lliocabooc: 
seated under the shade of the red umbrella. And by the Italian’i 
side stood a form that a Greek of old might have deemed the Naiad oi 
the Fount; for in its youthful beauty there was something so full ol 
poetry—something at once so sweet and so stately—tliat it spoke tc 
the imagination while it charmed the-sense. 

Eandal dismounted, tied his horse to the gate, and, walking down 
a trebsed aEey, came suddenly to the spot. His dark shadow fell 
over The clear mirror of the fountain just as Eiccabocca had said, 
“ All liere is so secure from evil!—^the waves of the fountain are never 
troubled like those of the river!” and Violantc had answered in her 
soft native tongue, and lifting her dark spiritual eyes—“Put the 
foimtain would be but a lifeless pooL oh, my father, if the siiray did 
not mount towards the skies! ” 


CBEAPTEE VII. 

Eandai advanced—“ I fear. Signor Eiccabocca, that 1 mu guilty 
of some want of ceremony.” 

“ To dispense witli ciireniony is the most delicate mode of conferring 
a compliment,” replied the urbane Italian, as he recovered from hi.s 
fh-st surprise at Eandal’s sudden address, and extended his iiand 

Violante bowed her gracefid liead to the young man’s respectful 
salutation. “ I am on my way to Hazeldean,” resumed Eandal, “ and, 
seeing you in the garden, could not resist this intrusion.” 

Eiocajtocca. —lou come from London ? Stirring times for you 
English, butd do not ask you the news. No news can affect us 

Eandal (softly).~J.’orhaps, yes. 
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Ki ccABOCCA (startled).—How ? 

•VlOLANTE.—Surely he speaks of Italy, and news from that country 
afl'ects you still, my father. 

lliccABOCOA.—Nay, nay, nothing affects me like this countiy; its 
cast winds might affect a pyramid! Draw yoim mantle round you, 
fiiild, aud go in; the air has suddcidy grown chill. 

Violaute smiled on her father, glanoed uneasily towards Randal’s 
gralte brow, and went slowly towards the house. 

Riccabocoa, after waiting some moments in silence, as if expecting 
Randal to speak, said, with affected carelessness, “ So you thuik that 
you have news that might affect me ? Corpo di Bacco ! 1 am curious 
to learn what! ” 

“ 1 may be mistaken—that depends on your answer to one ques- 
! ion. Do you know the Count of Peschiera ? ” 

Riccabocca winced, and turned pale. He could not baffle the 
watchful eye of the (|uestioner. 

“ Enough,” said Raudal; “ I see tliat I am right. Believe in my. 
sincerity. I speak but to warn and to.serve you. Thepount seeks 
10 discover the retreat of a countryman and kinsman of his own.” 

“ And for what end ? ” cried Riccabocca, throivn Off his guard, 
and his hrea.st dilated, his crest i-osc, aud his eye hashed: valour and 
lieliance broke from habitual caution and self-control. “But— 
iiooli! ” he added, striving to regain his ordinary and half-ironical 
<alm, “it matters not to me. I grant, sir, that 1 know the Count di 
Peschiera; but what has Dr. Riccabocca to do with the kinsman of so 
grand a personage f ” 

“ Dr. Riccabocca—nothing. But—” here Randal put his lip close 
to the Italian’s ear, and wluspered a brief sentence. Then retreating 
0 step, hut laying his hand on the exile’s shoulder, he added—“ Need 
i say that yoiu- secret is safe with me j' ” 

Riccabocca made no answer. His eyes rested on the ground 
musingly. 

Itaudal continued—"And I shall esteem it the highest honour you 
fan bestow on me, to be perpiittcd to assist you iu forestalling 
dange.r.” 

Riccabocca (slowly).—Sir I thank you; you have my secret, and 
I feci assured it is safe, for 1 speak to au English gentleman. There 
.'iiay be family reasons why I should avoui the Count di Peschieraj 
and, indeed, he is safest from shoals who steers clearest of hia— 
relations. 

T'lie poor Italian regained his caustic smile as he uttered that wise 
villaiious Italian maxnn. 

'Randal. —1 know little of the Count of Peschiera save from the 
o.uvreiit talk of the world. He is said to hold the estates of a kins¬ 
man who took part in a conspiracy against the Austrian power. 

Riccabocca. —It is true. Let that content him; what more does 
hedcoirci' You spoke of forestalling danger;a«phat danger? lam 
on the soil of England, and protected by its laws. 

Randal. —Allow me to inquire if, had the kinsman nc^hild, the 
Count di Peschiera would be legitimate and natural heir to the estate* 
he holds ? 

VOL. n. D 
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Biccabocca.—H e would—Wliat then P 

£ahdax.—D ocs that thought suggest no danger to tlto child of 
tne Mnsman? 

Biceaboeca recoiled, and gasped forth, “ The child! You do uot 
mean to imply that this man, infajnous though he be, can contemplate 
the crime ol an assassin ? ” 

Randal paused perplexed. His iground was delicate. ?lc knew 
not what causes of resentment the exile entertained against the Gfmnt. 
He knew not whether Riccabocoa would not assent to an alliance 
that might restore him to Ids country—and he resolved to feel his 
wav with precaution. 

" I did not,” said he, smiling gravefy, “ mean to insinuate so horri¬ 
ble a charge against a man wliom I have never seen. He seeks yon— 
that is all 1 know. 1 imagine from his general character, that in this 
search he consults his interests. Perhaps all mattets might be con*- 
ciliated by an interview! ’’ 

“ An iiiterview! ” cxolaimlBn Biecabooca; “ there is but one way we 
should meet—^foot to foot, and hand to hand.” 

“ Is it so? Then you would not hsten to the Count if lie proposed 
some amicable compromise—if, for instance, he was a canaidate for 
the hand of your daughter f" 

The poor Italian, so wise and so subtle in his talk, was as rash and 
blind when it came to action, as if he had been bom in Ireland, mid 
nourished on potatoes and Repeal. He bared his whole soul to tlic 
merciless eye of Randal. 

“ Mv daughter! ” he exclaimed. “ Sir, your very question is an 
insult.” 

Randal’s way became dear at once. "Pormve me,” he smd, mildly, 
"1 will tell you frankly all that I know. 1 am acquainted with the 
Count’s sister. I have some little influence over her. It was she. 
who informed me that the Count had come here, bent upon discover¬ 
ing your refuge, and resolved to wed your daughter. This is the 
drmger of which I spoke. And when I asked your permission to aid 
in forestalling it,I only intended to suggest that it might be wise to find 
some securer home, and that I, if permitted to know that home, and 
to visit you, could apprise you from time to time of the Count’s plans ’ 
mid movements.” 

“Sir, I thank yonsinoerely,” saidRiccabooca, with emotion; “but 
am I not safe here ?” 

“I doubt it. Many people have visited the Squire in tlie shooting 
season, who will have heard of you—perhaps seen you, and who are 
likely to meet the Count in London. And Prank Hazcldeau, too, 
who knows the Count’s sister-” 

“ True, true,” interrupted Riccabocoa. “ I sec, I see. I wiU con- • 
aider. I will reflect. Meanwhil^ou are going to Hazcldeau. Do 
not say a word to the Squire. He knows not the secret yon have 
discovered.” 

With those words Biccabocca turned slightly away, and Randal 
took the hjpt to depart. 

“At airtimes.command and rely on me,” said the yom^ traitor, 
and he regained the pale to which he had &teiied his horse.^ 
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As he remounted, he cast his eyes to^rards the place where he had 
left Riccabocca. The Italian was still standing there. Presently the 
fonii of Jackeymo was seen emerging from the shrubs. KiccaDoeca 
turned hastily nrnnd, recomised his servant, uttered an exclamation 
loud enough to reach Kandal’s car, and then, catching Jackeymo by 
the arm, disappeared with him amidst the deep recesses of the 
gar^n. 

“ Tc will be indeed in my favour,” thought Eandal, jis he rode on. 
" if I can get them into the neighbourhood of London—all occasion 
there to woo, and if expedient, to win—the heiress.” 


CHAPTER Vm. 

“ Br the Lord Hairy! ” cried the Squire, as he stood with his 
in the part, on a visit of inspection to some first-rate South-downs 
jmst added to his stock—“ By the Lord, if that is not Randal Leslie 
trying to get into the park at the back gate! Hollo, Randal! you 
must come round by the lodge, my hoy,” said he. “ You,see this gate 
is locked, to keep out trespassers.” 

“A pity,” said Randal. “I Eke short cuts, and you have shut up 
a ve^ short one.” 

“ So the trespassers said,” quoth the Squire; “ but Stim insisted 
on it;—valuable man. S&n. But ride round to the lodge. Put up 
j our horse, and you’ll join us before we can Mt to the house.” 

Baudal nodded and smiled, and rode briskly on. 

The squire rejoined his Harry. 

“ Ah, WilEam,” said she, anxiously^ “ though certainly Randal 
Leslie means weU, I always dread his visits.” 

“ So do I, in one sense,” traoih the Squire, “for he always carries 
iway a bank-note for Prank.’’ 

“ 1 hope he is really Prank’s friend,” said Mrs. Haseldean. 

“ Who’s else can he be ? Not his own, poor fellow, for he will 
never accept a shilEi^ from me, though his grandmother was as good 
i Hazcldem as 1 am. But, zounds, lEkatus pride, and his economy 
too. As for Prank-” 

“Hush, WilEam!” cried Mrs. Hazeldean, and put her fair hand 
before the Squire’s mouth. The Squire was softened, and kissed the 
lair hand gallantly—^perhaps he kissed the Eps too: at all events, the 
svorthy pair were walking lovingly arm-in-arm when liandal joined 
them. 

He did not affect to perceive a certain coldness in the manner of 
Mrs. Hazcldean, hut began immediately to talk to her about Prank; 
praise that young gentleman’s appearance; expatiate on his health, 
his popularity, and his good gifts, personal and mental—and this with 
BO much warmth, that any dim and undeveloped suspiiipns Mrs. 
Hazeldean might have formed, soon melted away.' , 

Randal coniinued to make himself thus agreeable until the Squii^ 
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persuaded tnat lus young kinsman Avas a iirst-raie agi:rultur)st, 
insisted uponicarrying liim off to tlie liome farm; and Hany turned 
towards the Louse, to order Itandal’s room to be got ready: “I'or,” 
said llandal, “ knowing that you will excuse my moniiiig dress, I 
venture to invito myself to dine and sleep at the jHaU.” 

On approaching the farm-buildings, Ihmdal was seized with the 
terror ol an imposter; for, despite all the theoretical looming on 
IBucoUcs and Georgies with which he had dazzled the Squire, poor 
Frank, so despised, would have beat liim hollow when it came to the 
jud^g of the j)oints of an ox, or the show of a crop. 

“lia, ha!” cried the Squire, ehuckling, 1 long to see how you’ll 
astonish Stirn. Why, you’ll gues,s ni a jnomeut where we pul tlie 
top-dressiug; and when you have come to handle my short-liorns, ] 
dare swear you’d know to a pound how much od-cake lias goue into 
their sidcs.’^ 

“ Oh, you do me too much honour—indeed you do. I only know 
the general principles of uCTiculturc; the dotaUs are eminently iu- 
tei'C-sting, hut 1 have not had the opportunity to acquire them.” 

“ Stuff'! ” cried the Squire. “ How can a mau know general prin¬ 
ciples unless lie has first studied the details f You arc too modest, 
tny boy. Ho! there’s Stirn looking out for us!” 

Randal saw the grim visage of Stirn peering out of a cattic-shed, 
and felt undone. He made a desperate rush towards chaiigiug the 
Squire’s humour. 

“Well, sir, perhaps Frank may soon gratify your wish, and turn 
farmer himself.” 

“Eh!” quoth the Squire, stopping short—“what now?” 

“ Suppose he were to marry 

“ragivc him the two best farms on the property rent free. Ha, 
ha! Has he seen the girl yet? I’d leave him fre»to choose; sir, 
I chose for mysed'—every mau sliould. Not butwliat Miss Stickto- 
rigbts is an heiress, and, I bear, a very decent ghl, and 1 hat w ould 
joimthe two properties, and pin. an end to that lawsuit about the 
right of way, wlucli began in tlic reign of King Charles tlic Second, 
and is likely otherwise to last tid the day of judgment, lint never 
mind her; let Frank choose to please himsod'.’’ 

> “ I’d not fail to ted him so, sir. I did fehr you might have some 
prejudices. But here we arc at the farm-yard.” 

“Bum the farm-yard! How can I think of farm-yards when you 
talk of Frank’s marriage? Come on—this way. What were you 
sayi^ about prejudices ?” 

“ Why, you might wish him to marry an Englishwoman, for 
instance.” 

“ Engdsh! Good heavens, sir, does he mean to marry a H indoo ? ” 

“Nay, I don’t know that he means to marry at ad; 1 am only 
surmismg; but if he did fad in love with a foreigner-” 

“A foreigner I Ah, then Harry was-” The Squire stopped 

short. 

“ Wlio^^niglit, perhaps,” observed Randal—^not truly, if be referred 
to Madame di Negra—“who might, perhaps, speak very little 
English?” 
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“Lord ha’ mercy!” 

And a lloinan Catholic-” 

• “Worshipping idols, and roasting people who aon’t worsliip 
them.” 

“ Signor Riccabocca is not so bad as that.” 

“Rickeybockey! Well, if it was his daughter! But not speak 
English^ and not go to the parish church! By George, if B'rank 
thought of such a tiling, I’d cut him off with a shilling. Don’t talk | 
to me, sir; I would. I’m a mild man, and an easy man; but when 1 
say a thing, I say it, Mr. Leslie. Oh, but it is a jest—you are laugh¬ 
ing at me. There’s no such painted good-for-nothing creature in 
Ifrank’s eye—eh ? ” 

“ Indeed, sir, if ever I find there is, I will give you notice in time. 
At present, I was only tiying to ascertain what you wished for a 
daughter-in-law. You said you had no prejudice.” 

“No more I have-not a bit of it.” 

“ You don’t like a foreigner and a Catholic ?” 

“ Who the devil would b”’ 

“ But if she had rank and title ?” 

“ Bank and title! Bubble and squeak! No, not half so Mod as 
bubble and squeak. English beef and good cabbage. But foreign 
rank and title!—foreign cabbage and beef!—foreign bubble and 
foreign squeak!” Ann the Squire made a wry face, and spat forth* 
his disgust and indignation. 

“ You must have an Englishwoman ?” 

“ Of course.” 

“ Yloney ?” 

“ Don’t care, provided she is a tidy, sensible, active lass, with a 
good character for her dower.” 

“ Chaincter—ah, that is indispensable ?” 

“1 should think so, indeed. A Mrs. Hazcldcau of Hazeldean 
—You frighten me. He’s not going to run off with a divorced 
woman, or a-” 

The Squire stopped, and looked so red in the face that Bandal 
feared lie might be seized with apoplexy before Erank’s crimes had 
made him alter his wiU. 

Therefore he hastened to relieve Mr. Ilazeldean’s mind, and 
assui'ed him that he had been only talking at random; that Erank 
was in the habit, indeed, of seeing forei^ ladies occasionally, as all 
persons in the London world were; but that he was sure Erank 
would never nuitTv without the fiill consent and approval of his 
parents. He ended by repeating his assurance, that he would warn 
the Squire if ever it became necessary. Still, however, he left 
Mr. Hazcldeaii so disturbed and uneasy that that gentleman foiyot 
aU about the farm, and went moodily on in the opposite direction, 
re-entei'iiig tlic park at its farther extremity. As soon as they 
apjiroached the liousc, the Squire hastened to shut liimself with his 
wile in full jiateviiid consultation; ;md Bandal, seated upon a bench 
on the terrace, revolved the mischief he had done, and its chances of 
success. 

While t};us seated, and thus thinking, a footstep approached 
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cantioudy, and in a low voice said, in broken English, “ Sare^ sare, 
let me speak vid yon.” 

Baudal turned in surprise, and beheld a swarthy saturnine face, 
with grizzled liair and marked features, lie recognized the figure 
lat had ioined Riceabocca in the Italian’s garden. 

“ Speak-ayou Italian?” resumed Jackeynio. 

Eandal, who had made hiniscdf an cxcolicnt liugiust, noddo#assent; 
iid Jackeynio, rejoiced, begged him to withdraw into a more pirate 
Jilt of the grounds. 

Randal obeyed, and the two gained the shade of a stalely chestnut 

ivenue. 

“Sir,” then said J.iekeymo, speaking in his imliee tongue, and 
expressing Idmsclf with a certain .simple palhos, “lain but. a poor 
man; my name is Giacomo. You hare heard of me; servant to the 
Signore whom you saw to-dar—only a scrvmit; hut lie inuioiu’s mo 
with his confidence. YV'e iiave know-u danger togctlicn and iif all lii.s 
friends and followers, 1 alone came with him to flie slr:iiigci'’s !:md.” 

■ “Good, faithful fellow,” said itaudal, examming flic mau’s (ace, 
“ say on. Your master coiilidcs in you ? die has coniided timi. \vhicli 
I told Jiim this day ?” 

“He did. Ah, sir! tlie I’adronc was too xu'oiid to ask yon to 
explaimnorc—too proud to show fear of another, ijnt he docs icar 
—he ought to fear—lie siiall fear” (eontimicd .'lackeymo, norking 
himself up to passion),—“for tho radroiic has a daughter, and Ids 
enemy is a villain. Oh, sir, tell me all ihat you didpot tel! to tlie 
Padrone. You hinted that this iiiiiii might wisli to marn thc ,'^iguoni. 
Marry her!—1 could cut. hi.s throat at tlie akar 1” 

“ Indeed,” said Itandal;—“ 1 helicvc that such is liis objeet.” 

“ l?iit wily ? -tie is ricli—she is iicmdiess : — no, not ouitc tiiat, for 
tre have saved—but,pcimiless, compared to liini.” 

“My good friend,,!, know not yet his motives; but 1 can emslly 
learn them. If, liowover, this Couul tie your master’s enemy, it is 
surely well to ginud against iiim, wlial.ci'er ids dc.sign.s; am!, t,o do so, 
you shoidd move into Jiondou or its neigldiourliooil. 1 fear that, 
while we speak, the Cotuit may get ii|)ou ids track.” 

• “He had better not come here!” cried the scrvaal, n.cnaciiigly, 
and putting his hand where the knife was .lal. 

“Rcwai'c of your own ai^ger, Giacomo. (.)ne r.et of viniisiee, and 
you would bo tiamsported i'roiii England, and y'our master would lose 
a friend.” 

.lackeyino seemed struck by this caution. 

“And if tho I’adroiie were to meet him, do you ihiyk tiie Padrone 
yvould meekly say, ' Cme sta m Siffdoriu The radroi.c woidd 
strike him dead! ” 

. “Hush—hush! Y'ou rpeak of what iii Engkuid is called murder, 
and is punished by the gallows. If you really love your master, for 
Heaven’s .sake get him from this ]ilacc—get Idni from all cliance 
of such passion and iieril. I go to town to-morrow*; 1 will find liiin 
a house siiall be safe from all spies—all discovery. And there, 
too, my fjiciid, 1 can do—wJiat 1 ramiot ,at this distance—watch 
over him, and keep watch also on his enemy.” 
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J ackcymo ^eized Eandjil’s hand, and lifted it towards his lip; then, 
ns if struck by a sudden susiiicioii, dropped the hand, and said 
■diintly, “ Signore, I tliiiik you have seen the Padrone twice. Why 
do you tiike this mtei'est in him ?” 

“ Is it so unnoituiion to take interest even in a stranger who is - 
'.iictmceil'by some i)cril r”’ 

Jack%nno, vdio heJiovcJ little in general philantlu'opy, shook Ids 
heml sceptically. 

“Ucsidcs.” continued Paiulal, suddenly hethinking himself of a • 
more plausilile reason—“ licsides, 1 am a friend and conuectiou of 
.dr. Egerton; and Ate. Eged.ou’s most intimate friend is Lord 

.li’iCstrange; aud 1 have heai’d that Lord L’Estraug(!-” 

'■'L'lie good Lord ! now 1 uiidcrsland,” interrupted Jackeymo, 
and iii.s brow cleared. “Ah, if he were iu England! But you will 
ad. us know wiieu he comes f” 

“Certainly. Now, tell me, Giacomo, is this Count really un- 
,>iin(:i|i!ed and dim,'.'erous 'i Kcmcmher, I know him not personally.” 

" lie. 1 ms neither iieart nor eouscicncc.”* 

“ That defect makes him dangerous to mim: perhaps not less so to 
.vonieii. Could it be possible, if he obtained any interview with the • 
'iguora, that he could win her ailections 
.hickcymo ci'ossed himsolf rapidly and made no answer. 

“ J have heard that lie is still very haudsoiuc.” 

Jackeymo groaned. 

Itandal resnmed —“Enough; persuade the Padrone to come to 
own.” ' 

“ Blit if the Count is in town?” 

“That makes no dillercuee; the safes;, plaeo is always the largest 
:;ity. Eyc rjivlicrc cl.se, a foreigner is in hinuself an ohject of attention ■ 
end enriosivy.” 

“True.” 

“ Let ,voiu- mast er, then, come t-o liondon, or rather, into its neigh¬ 
bourhood. lie cun reside in one of the animrhs most remote from 
the Couiil.’s Imunts. In two days 1 will liavo found him a lo'dging^ 
■iiul write to liim. You tins! to me now r”’ 

“ 1 do indeed—1 do, e.'iccllency. Ali, if the Signorina were naarric'’. 
we would not care,! ” 

“ Alarrted f But she looks .so liigh I ” 

“Alas ! not now—mil, here !” 

B.-uuial siglied hoaviiv. Jaeke.ymo’s eyes spai'kled. He thought 
'lehafldel.eeted a new iiionve for Jtaiidars interest—a motive to an 
Itali.an the most natural, tin; ino.st, laudable of all. 

“Pind the house, Signore—write, to the Padrone. Ho. shall come. 
Ill talk to liiin. 1 cm nmnage him. Holy San Giacomo, bestir 
l.liyself now—TLs long since 1 troubled thee!” 

Jackeymo strode nil' tliroiigli the fading trees, smiling aud n;utt.cr- 
iiig as lie went. 

The first, dimicj'-bcll rang, and on entering flu- drawing-rooni, 
!!:im!:d found Pinson Ihde aiid_ his wife, who had hee;i iurited ir 
u.sle to meet t he unexpected visitor. 

I’hc iireliiniiiary greetings over, Ate. Dale took the cpportuniti . 
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affordec! by the Squire’s abseuce to inquire after tiie health of Mr. 
jEgertoii. 

“ He is always well.” said Randal. “I believe lie is made of ron.” 
. “ His heart is of fiold,” said the Parson. 

“All,” said Randal, inquisitively, “you told mo you had come in 
contaet with liim onec, respecting, I think, some ol' your old pailsh- 
loncrs at Lansmere ?” 

The Parson nodded, and there was a moment’s silence. 

“Do you remember your battle by the Stocks, Mr. Leslie?” said 
Mr. Dale, with a good-munoured laugh. . 

“ Indeed, yes. By the ivay, now you speak of it, I met my old 
opponent in Loudon the first year 1 went up to it.” 

“ You did !—where ?” 

“At a literary scamp’s—a eleverish man called Btuley.” 

“Burley! I have seen some burlesque verses in Greek by a Mr. 
Burley.” 

“ No doubt, the same person. He has disappeared—gone to the 
dogs, I dare say. Burlesque Greek is not a knowledge very much in 
power at present.” 

“ AVell, but Leonard Pairficld ?—you have seen him since ?” 

“No.” 

“Nor heard of him ?” 

“No!—have you?” 

“ Strange to say, not for a long time. But I have reason to believe 
that he must be doing well.” 

“ You surprise me! Why ? ” 

“Because, two years ago he sent for his mother. She went to 
him.” 

“Is that aU?” 

“ It is enough; for he would not have sent for her if he could not 
maintain her.” 

Here the Hazeldeans entered, arm-in-arm, and the fat butler an¬ 
nounced dinner. 

The' Squire was unmuiaUy taciturn—Mrs. Hazeldean thoughtful— 
Mrs. Dale languid and headachy. The Parson, who seldom enjoyed 
•the luxury of converse with a scholar, save when he quairelled with 
Dr. Eiecabocca, was animated by Randal’s repute for ability, into a 
great desire for argument. 

“A glass of wine, Mr. Leslie. You were saying, before dinner, 
•that burlesque Greek is not a knowledge very much in power at pro 
sent. Pray, sir, what knowledge is in power ?” 

Ranbal (laconically).—Practical knowledge. 

Paeson.—W hat of? 

Banbai,.—^M en. 

Paeson (candidly).—W'ell, I suppose that is the most available 
sort of knowledge, m a worldly point of view'. How does one learn 
it ? Do books help ? 

Ranbal.— •According as they are read, they help or injure/ 

Parson.—S low should they be read in order to help ? 

RANBAije-tllead specially to apply to mu-poses that load to power. 

Paeson (very much strack with Kandars pithy and Spartan logic).— 
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UpCJ my word, sir, you express yourself very well. I must oivii 
tliKC I began these questions in the hope of dilferhig from you; for 1 
dice an argument. 

“That he does,” growled tue Squire; “the most contradictory 
creative!” 

Parson. —^^Irgument is the salt of talk. But now I am afraid 1- 
miist agree with you, which I was not at all prepared for. 

^landal bowed and answered—“ No two men of our education can 
disunite upon the application of knowledge.” 

P.wisojN (.pricking up his ears).—Eh ?—what to ? 

Ban DAL. —Power, of course. 

Pabso.v (overjoyed).—Power!—the wJgarest application of it, or 
the loftiest f But you mean the loftiest ? 

Kandal (in his turn interested and inten-ogative).—IVliat do you 
call the loftiest, and what the vulgai'est ? 

P.utsoN.—The vulgarcst, self-interest; the loftiest, beneficence. 

Bandal suppressed the half disdainful smile that rose to liis lip. 

“ You speak, sir, as a clergyman should do. I admire your senti¬ 
ment, and adopt it; but I fear that The knowledge which aims only 
at beneficence very rarely in this world gets auy power at all.” 

Squire (seriously).—That’s true; 1 never get my own way when 
1 want to do a kindness, and Stirn always gets his when he insists on 
something diabolically brutal and harsh. 

Parson. —Pray, Yi r. Leslie, what docs intellectual power refined - 
to the utmost, but entirely stripped of IJcncficence, most resemble ? 

Bandal. —Bcscmblc ?—I can hardly say. Some very great man— 
almost any very groat man—who has baffled aU his foes, and attained 
all his ends. 

Parso.v.—I doubt if any man has ever become very great wIk) has. 
not meant to be beneficent, though he might eiT in I he means. 
Csesar was naturally b.encficent, and .so was Alexander. But intellec¬ 
tual power refined to the utmost., and wholly void of beneficence, re¬ 
sembles only one being, and that sir, is the. Principle of Evil. 

Randal (startled).—l)o you mean the Devil ? 

Parso.n. —Yes, sir—^the Devil; and even lie, sir, did not succeed! 
Even he, sir, is what your gi-eat men would call a most decided failure. 

Y1KS. Dale.— Yly dear—my dear! 

Parso.n. -Our religion proves it, my love; he was an angel, and 
he fell. ■ • 

Tiiere was a solemn pause. Bandal was more impressed than he 
liked to own to himself. By tliis time the diimer was over, and tin; 
servants had retired. Harry glanced at Carry. Cairy smoothed her 
gown and rose. The gentlemen remained over their wine; imd the. 
Parson, satisfied with what he deemed a clcncher upon his favomitc 
subject of discussion, changed the subject to lighter topics, till, hap¬ 
pening to fall upon tithes, the Squire struck in, and by dint of loud¬ 
ness of voice, and trij(,^enco of brow, fairly overwhelmed both his 
guests, and proved to Tus own satisfaction that tithes were an unjust 
and unehristmiilikc usurpation on tlic part of the Church gcnerall.v, 
and a most especial and iniquitous infliction upon tile HaEcldcan 
estates in particular. 
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OilAPTER IX. 

On entering the-drawing-room, Randal found tlie two ladies^nated 
c.osc together, in a position muck more appropriate to ilie famrluirily 
of their scliool-days, than to tlie iioliteness of tlie frioiidship now- 
existing between lliein. Mre. liazeldean’s liand liung affectionately 
over OaiTy’s shoiddcr, and both tiioso fair Ruglish faces were bent 
over the same book. 11 was pretty to see these so'hcr matrons, so 
different from ciicli other in ciiaracter and aspect, 1.hu.s nneonseiously 
restored to the iutiinney of liaiipy maiden youtli by Iho golden link of 
sonjo Magician from the. still hunt of Truth or Fancy—brought logcther 
in heart, as each eye rested on tbe same tbmigbtcloser anil closer, 
as symjjatby, lost in the actual world, gi-ew out of that world wliieli 
unites lu one. bond of feeling the renders of some gentle, book. 

“ And what work interc.sts jou so much?” irsked Randal, pnn.sing 
by llio table. 

“ One >6u hare re;ul, of course,” replied Mrs. Rale, putting a book- 
ihark embroidered by herself into (he jiage, and handing the volume 
to Randal. “ It lias made a great sensation, i believe.” 

Randal glaneed at the. tillo of the. wori,. “True,” said be, “I 
have beard much of it in Loudon, but f have not yet bad lime to read 
it.” 

Mn.s. R.vi,e.~I. can lend it to you, if you like to look over it to¬ 
night, and ,vou cim leave it for me with Mr.s. Flazeldean. 

i’AKsoN tapproaohing).—Oh! that hook!—jes, you must read it. 
1 do not know a work more histnictivo. 

Rax DAI,. —Instructive! Certainly, I will read it then. But 1 
thought it vvas a mere woi’k of amusement—of fancy, if seems so as 
1 look over it. 

Pardon.—S a is the Viear of Wakefield; yet what book more 
instructive ? 

Raxuai.. —I siionld not bave. said ihal nl tlie Vicar if Wainjirld. 
A Iprctty book enougb, though ihe story is niost inijiroliable. But 
how is it instriietive ? 

I’amon. —By its resuhs; it, leaves ns hai'pier :>ud belter. 'Wliat 
can any instruction do morcy Some work.s iiistruel Ihrougli the 
bead, some tbrougti the heart. Tlie last reach the widest eiide, and 
often produce the most geniii! inlluenee on the cliaraeiev. Thi.s book 
belongs to the hi«t. Aon will grant my preposition Mheji you have 
read it. 

Randal smiled, and took the vohiuie. 

Afns. Rale.—^I s the author known yef f 

Randal. —I have heard it aseriljcd i.o many writers, but 1 believe 
no ono has chiimod it. 

I’.vuitor;.—1 tliink it must h.ave hceu written by my old eoUege- 
f'ricml, Professor Moss, the naturalist—ils dcscriiitioris of scc'xry iiro 
.so aeeiirafe. 

M.US. Rai.e.—C harles, dear! thiit suuily, tiresome, prosy 
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professor ? How can >;oo talk socli nonsense ? i am siuc tlic antlior 
must be young—there is so much freshness of feeling. 

Mns. Hazeldean (positively).—Yes, ccrtainl.v young. 

i’AiisoN (no Joss positively).—I sliouJd .say just, (lie eonirarv. Its 
tone is too serene, and its stylo too simple, ftir a young man. iiebides 
J don’t know any young man who would scud me his book, and this 
book •has been .sent me—very handsomely bound too, you see. 
Impend upon it. Moss is the man—quite liLs tiuii of mind. 

Mias. Dalk.—Y ou arc too provoking, Charles, dc;u'! Mr. Moss is 
so remarkably plain, too. 

Kanda L.—Must mi author be bandsome? 

IhinsoN. -Ha! ha! Answer that if you can, CaiTy. 

Carry remained mute and disdaiidid. 

Squiue (with great nu'ir.elc). —Well, 1 don’t, think there’s much in 
the hook, wiioever wrote it; for I’ve read it iiiyscll', and understand 
every word of it. 

Mils. HalK.—I don’t scewliy.vim r.liouid stqipose it wa.s written 
by a man at all. h'or my jwrt, i tliiut it must be a woman. 

_ Mrs. 1H.zi;i,uhan.— Yes, there's a jia.ssairc about malcrnal affec- 
(ion, whuh only a woman could litive written. 

I’akson.— foohpooli! i slioidii like to see a woman who oouki 
hav(! written tiiet. deseription of an .Yngust evening before a thimder- 
storiii; every wildtiower in tin; lu'dgeiow exai'tiy the flowers of 
August—every sign in the air einiefly I hose of t.fie uionth. Bless 
you! ii woman would liave Jillcd the liedge with violets and cow'slips. 
Nobody else but my iiiend Moss eouid ban: writlcn tliat description. 

Scuiliij.;.— 1 don’t know; there’s a sit,die about the waste of 
.'oru-soed in li:md-sowing, wiiieh makes m- think he must be a 
fanner. 

.Mils. H.u.e (scornfully). —A fanner! In hobnailed shoes, I sup- 
lKi...e,! 1 say it is a ivomau. 

M i;.s. Hazeldean.—^A woiLtx, and a Moim rr ! 

rAU.suj';.—A middle-aged man, and n nalnraiist. 

idQunin.—Ko, IKL/Barson—eertainiy a young man; for tli.at love- 
soeiic puts mo in mind of my own young day.-, when 1. would have 
giifii my can's to tc!i Harry liowr Inmdsouie .1 thought her; imd tdl I 
could stiy Was, Fine wciit.luirforthe eroijs. Mis.;.” Yes, a voungmau 
and a flintier. 1 slioidd not W'oudcr if lie iiad held the plough him¬ 
self. 

_ U.tNDAl. (who had beenturiiiug over Uie pages).—This sketch of 
Night in London ooiue.s from amaiiwiiohas lived l lie life of cities 
and looked at wealth with! lie e.vcsc.f poverty. Notiiad! 1 willread 
the book. 

“ Strange,” said the rarson, simlmg, “ tlir.t this little work should 
so have entered into our minds, sievgcsicil to all of us differen;. ideas, 
yet (iqualljV charmed all—given a new and frcidi ciUTeni to our dull 
country lilo—animated n.s as with the sight of a world in our breasts 
we bad. never scon before, .save in theams; a lili.le w oi k like tbis, by 
a man we' don’t know, and noter may! YVell, f/u/f knowledge a 
power, and a noble one! ” . _ 

"A sort of pow'cr, certainly, sir,” said Banthd, cniKhdiy; and’ that 
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night, when Randal retired to liis own room, he suspended his 
schemes and projects, and read, as he rarely did, witliout an ohject to 
gain by the reading. 

The work surprised him by the pleasure it gave. Its charm lay in 
the writer’s calm enjoyment of the beautiful. It seemed like some 
happy soul sunning itself in the light of its own thoughts. Its power 
was so traniiuil and even, that it was only a critic who could pa-ceive 
how much force and vigom' were necessary to sustain the wing that 
floated aloft with so imperceptible an effort. There was no one 
faculty predominating tyrannically over the others; all seemed pro- 
jiortioned in the felicitous symmetry of a nature roimded, integral, 
and complete. And when the work was closed, it left behind it a 
tender warmth, that played round the hc^ of the reader, and 
vivified feelings which seemed unknown before. Randal laid down 
the book softly; and for five minutes the ignoble and base purposes 
to which bis own knowledge was applied, stood before him, naked 
and unmasked. 

“ Tut!” said he, wrenching himself violently away from the benign 
mfluence, “ it was not to srapathise with Hector, but to conquer 
with Achilles, that Alexander of ilaccdon kept Homer under his 
pillow. Such should be the tnic use of books to liim who has the 
practical world to .subdue; "let piu’sons and women construe it other¬ 
wise, as thwmay!” 

And the Principle of Evil descended again upon the intellect, from 
which the guide of Beneficence was gone. 


CHAPTER X. 

Randal rose at the sound of the first breakfast-bell, and on the 
staircase met Mrs. Hazeldean. He gave her back the book; and as 
he was about to speak, she beckoned to him to follow her into a little 
morning-room appropriated to herself. No boudoir of white and 
gold, with pictures by Watteau, but liticd with large walnut-tree 
presses, that held the old heir-loom linen, strewed with lavender— 
stores for the housekeeper, and medicines for the poor. 

Seating herself on a large c%air in this sanctum, Mrs. lliizeldean 
looked formidably at home. 

“ Pray,” said the lady, coming at once to the point, with her usual 
straightforward candour, “ what is all this you have been saying to 
my husband t;s to the possibility of Prank’s mairying a foreigner ?” 

Randal.— Woidd you be as averse to such a notion as Mr. Hazel- 
desm is ? 

Mils. Hazeldean.—^Y ou ask me a question, instead of answering 
mine. 

Randal was greatly put out in liis fence by these rude thrusts. 
Itor iiideed he had a double pwpose to serve—first, thoroughly to 
know if Pranfc^s marriage with a woman like Madame di Negra would 
irritate the Squire sufiicicntly to endanger tbc son’s inheritance; and, 
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secondly, to prevent Mr. and Mrs. Ilazeldean believing seriously that 
such a marriage was to be apprehended, lest they should prematurely 
address Frank on the subject, and frustrate the marriage dself. Yet, 
withal, he must so express himself, that he could not be afterwards 
accused by the parents of disguising matters. In his talk to the 
Squire the prccedii^ dajj he had gone a little too far—farther than 
would have done but for his desire of cscauiug the cattle-.slied and 
suort-horas. While he mused, j\Irs. Htizeldeau observed hiiu witli 
tier honest sensible eyes, and iiually exchiiined— 

“ Out with it, Mr. Leslie! ” 

“ Out with what, my dear madam ? The Squire has saxUy exagge- 
)'fitcd the importance of what w'as said mainly in jest. But I will 
owTi to you plainly, that Frank has appeared to me a little smitten 
with a certain fair Italian.” 

“Italian!” cried Mrs. Ilazeldean. “Well, I said so from the 
lirst. Italian!—^that’s is it ?” and she smiled. 

Bandal was more and more perplexed. The pupil of his eye con¬ 
tracted, ns it does when we retreat into ourselves, and tiiink, watch, 
and keep guard. 

“ And perluips,” resumed Mrs. Har.eldean, with a very sunny ex-, 
pression of countenance, “ You have noticed this in Frank since he 
was here?” 

“ It is true,” ram-mured Bandal; “ but 1 think his heart or his 
fancy was touched even before.” 

“ Very natural,” said Mrs. Hazcldeau; “ how could he help it ?— 
such a beautiful creature I Well, I must not ask you to tell Fraaik’s 
secrets; but 1 guess the object of attraction; and though she will 
have no fortune to speak of—and it is not such a match as he might 
fom—still she is so amiable, and has been so w'ell brought up, and is 
so little like one’s gexiend notions of a Itomau Catholic, that I think 
1 could persuade Hazeldcan iuto giving his consent.”, 

“ Ah,” said Bandal, drawing a long breath, and bcginnuig with Ids 
practised acuteness to detect Mrs. Hazeldcan’s ciror, “ 1 ajn very 
much relieved and rejoiced to hear this; and I may venture to give 
Fi-ank some hope, if 1 find bun disheartened and desponding, i)Oor 
fellow!” 


“ I thiul 
“ But yon 

the lady ki _ _ _ , 

but she speaks our tongue very prettily. I always forget that ^e’s 
not English born 1 Ha, ha, poor William 1” 

Bandal.—H u, ha 1 

Mbs. Hazeldean. —^AVe, had once thought of another match for 
Frank-7-a gii'l of good English family. 

Bandal.— Miss Sticktorights ? . 

Mius. Ha/eldean. —No ; that’s an old whim of Hazeldean’s. But 
I doubt if the Sticktorights woidd ever merge their, property in ours. 
Bless you, it would be all off the moment they came to settlements, 
and had to give up the right of way. W e thought of a very different 
match; hut there’s no dictating to young hearts, Mr. LJblic. 
Bandal.— 'Indeed no, Mrs. Hazcldoan. But since vre now under- 


c you may,” replied Mrs. H^pieldean. laughing pleasantly, 
should not have frighticucd jjoor William so, ranting tliut 
aew very.little Engusli. mc has an accent, to be sure: 
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stand nacli other so well, excuse me if 1 siijcsest that you had better 
leave tilings to themselves, and not w'ritc to Erank on tlic subject. 
Young hearts, you know, axe ofien stimulated by apparent difficulties, 
and growr cool wlien the obstacle yaiiishes. 

Mrs. Haz.elt>pan. —Very possibly; it was not so with Hazcldean 
and me. Ihd 1 shall not write to Prank on the subject, ior a different 
reason—though I would consent to the match, and so w ould Wfliiain,- 
yet we both wonJd ratiicr, after all, that'Prank married an Pnglitii- 
■wromau, and a Protestant. Wo will not, therefore, do anything to 
cncoiu'agc the idea. But if Prank’s happiness becomes really at 
stake, //m we will slop in. In short, wc would neither ericouraire 
nor oppose. Yon understand ? 

“ iWectly.” 

“ And in the mcanwJiilc, it is quite right that Prank should see the 
world, and ti-y to distract his mind, or at least to know it. And 1 
dare say it has been some tliouglit of that l^d which has prevented 
his coining here.” 

Eaiidal, dreading a farther and plainer eclaircinnemtit, now rose, 
and saying, “ Pardon me, but I must hiinj over breakfast, and be 
back in time to catch the couch ”—offered his ann to his hostess, and 
led her into the breakfast-parlour. Devouring liis meal, as if in ^eat 
haste, he then mounted his horse, and, taking cordial leave of his 
entertainers, trotted briskly away. 

All things favoured his project—even chance had befriended him in 
Mrs. Hazeldean’s mistake. She W, not unnaturally, supposed 
Violaute to have captivated Prank on liis last visit to tlie Hall. 
Thus, while Kandal had certified his own mind that notliing could 
more exasperate the Squire than au alliance with Madame di Negra, 
be could yet assure Prank that Mrs. Hazeldean was aU on liis side. 
And when the error was discovered, Mrs. Ilazeldean would only have 
to blame liorself for it. Still more successful had his diplomacv 
■ proved with the Iliccaboocas: he had ascertained the secret ho had 
come to discover: he should induce the Italian to remove to the 
neighbburhood of London; and if Violante were the great heiress he 
suspected her to prove, whom else of her own age would she see but 
him ? And the old LcsUc. domains, to be sold iii two years—-a portion 
of the do'wry might purchase them! Plushed by the. t riumph of his - 
craft, aJl former vaciUatioiis of conscience ceased. In high and f erven*. 
Bpirits be passed tbe Casino, h,he garden of w'bich was solitary amt 
deserted, reached his home, and, telling Oliver to be studious, atid 
Jultet to be patient, walked thence to meet the coach and regani the 
capital. 


CHAPTER XL 

ViotASM was seated ib her own little room, and looking from ttie 
window on the terrace that stretched below. The day was warm for 
the time of /gar. The orange-trees had been removed under shelter 
for the approach of winter; but where they had stood sat Mr*. 
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Kiccabocca at work. In tlio Belviderc, lliccabooca himself was con¬ 
versing with his favoiivitc servant. But the c;«einents and the door 
of tlio Belvidrre were open; and where they sat, both wife and 
dangliler eould sec tJie Padrone leaning again't the wall, with his 
arms folded, and’lii-s c.yi'.s fixed on thfs lloor ; wliile .rackeymo, with 
one finger on Ids imister’s arm, was talking to him with visible 
• ejgnestness. And the daughter from the window, and the wife from 
IIS'work, directed tender anxious eyes towards the still thoughtful 
form HO d;s'ir to both. Jfor the last clay or two, lliccabocca liatfbeen 
peculiarlv abstracted, oven to gloom. Each felt there was something 
stirring at hi.s heart—neither, ns yet, knew what. 

VioJante’s room silently revealed fhc nature of the education hj 
which her cliaracter liad been formed. Save a sketch-book, whiou 
lay open on a desk at iiaud, and which showed talent exquisitely 
taught (for in this liiceabocca had been her teacher), there was 
nothing that spoke of tlic ordinary female accomplislimcnts. No 
piano .stood open, no harp occiipiccl yon nook, which seemed made 
for one; no broidery-frame, nor implements of work, betrayesd the 
usual and gi-aoeful resources of a girl; but ranged on shelves against 
tlic w'all were the best writers in English, Italian, an4 Ercnch; and 
these betokened an extent of reading, that he who wishes for a com¬ 
panion to his mind in the sweet eommuno of woman, which softens 
iuid rcfine.s all it gives and takes in interchange, will never condemn 
as ma-sculine. You had. but to look into Viohmte’s face to see how 
noble was the intelligence that brought soul to those lovely features. 
Nothing hard, nothing dry and stem was there. Even as you detected 
knowledge, it was lost in the gentleness of grace. In fact, whatever 
she gained in the graver kinds of information, became transmuted, 
through her heart and her fancy, into spiritual golden stores. Give- 
her some tedious and arid history, her im^nation seized upon bcau- 
l ies other readers had passed by, and. like the eye of the artist, 
detected everywhere the Picturesque. Something in her mind seemeU 
to reject all that was meau and commonplace, and to bring Qut all 
that was rare and elevated in whatever it received. Living so 
apart from aU companions_ of her age, she scarcely belonged to the 
Ih-cscnt time. She dwelt in the Pa.st, as Sabrina in her crystal well. 
Images of chivalry—of the Beautiful and the Heroic—such as, in 
reading the silvery line of Tasso, rise before us, softening force and 
valour into love and song—haunted tne reveries of the fair Italian 
maid. 

Tell us not that Use pa.st, examined by cold Philosophy, was no 
better and no loftier than the Present: it is not thus seen by pure 
:md generous eyes. Let the Past iierish, when it ceases to reflect on 
its magic mirror the beautiful Bomance which is its noblest reality, 
though perchance but the shadow of Delusion. 

Yet violantc was not merely the dreamer. In her, life was so 
puissant and ricli, that action seemed necessary to its glorious develop¬ 
ment—action, but still in the woman’s sphere—action to bless and to 
refine and to exalt all around lier, and to pour whatever else of ambi¬ 
tion was loft nnsatisfied into symnathy with the aspirat)8lis of man. 
Despite her father’s fears of the bleak air of England, in that air .she 
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liad strengtlicned the delicate health of nev childhood. Her elastic 
step—her eyes full of s^Yectncss aud light—her bloom, at once soft 
aud luxuriant—all spoke of the vital powers fit to sustain a mind of 
such exquisite mould, and the emotions of a heart that, once aroused, 
could emioble the passions of the South svith the purity ami devotion 
ofthe liorlh. 

Solitude makes some natures more timic^ some more bold. ^iola"*^3 
was fearle.«s. AVhen she spoke, her eyes frankly )nct your own; * ad 
she was so ignorant of evil, that as yet she seemed nearly unac- 
(juaintod with shame. Trom this courage, combined with atflucncc 
of idea, came a delightful flow of happy converse. Though possessing 
so impcitectlythe accomplishments ordinarily taught to young women, 
;md whicli may he cultured to tlu^ utmost, aud yet leave (he thouirhls 
so baiTCii, and the talk so vapid—she had tliat aecomplishnient wliich 
most pleases tlic taste, aud commands the love, of the man of taJent; 
ospecially if his tahait be not so actively employed as to make him 
desire only relaxation wborc be seeks eompauionsbip--llie .aecom- 
plishmeut. of facilily in iuteUeetual intcrcfiauge—tlic charm that 
clothes in musical words beaul.iful womanly ideas. 

“I hear him sigh at this distance,” said Violante, softly, as she 
still watched her father; “ aud methiuks this is a new grief; and not 
for his country, lie spoke twice yesterday of that dear English 
friend, and wislied that he were here.” 

As she said this, uuoonseiouslyt lie virgin blushed, her hands drooped 
on her knee, and sin; fell herself into thought as jirofound as lie!' 
father’s, but less gloomy. From licr arrival in England, Violante had 
been taught a grateful interest in the name of Harley L’Estrange. 
Her father, preserving a silence that seemed disdain, of all his old 
‘ Italian intiiiiutcs, had hecn pleased to converse with open heart of 
the Er^hshnian who had saved where countrymen had bctrayoil. Hi- 
.spoke of the soldier, then in the full bloom ol youth, who, uiicousoled 
by fame, had uunsed the memory of some hidden son;ow amidst the 
pinc-tj'ees that cast their shadow over the sunny Italian lake: liqw 
lliccaDOCca, theu honoured and happy, liad courted from his seclusion 
the English Signore, theu the mounier and the voluntary e-xilc; how 
they had grown friends amidst the landscapes in which her tye.s had 
opened to the day; how Hailey had vainly warned liim Iroiii the rash 
schemes in v/hicli he liad sqpght to reconstruct, in an horn' the ruins 
of weary ages; how, when abandoned, deserted, proscribed, pursued, 
he had fled for life—the infant Violante clasped to his bosom—the 
English soldier had given him refuge, baflled the pursuers, armed his 
servants, aeicompanicd the fugitive at night towards the dclile in the 
Apennines, and, when the emissaries of a perfidious enemy, hot in the 
chase, came near, had said, “ You have your child to save! Ely on! 
Another league, and you are beyond the borders. AVe will delay the 
foes with parley; they will not hann us.” And not till escape was 
gained did the father know that the Eivglish friend had delayed the 
foe, not by parley, but by the sword, bolding the pass against 
numbers, with a breast as dauntless as Bayard’s on the glorious 
bridge. 

Aud since then, the same Euglishraan had never ceased to vindi- 
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cate his name, to urge his cause; and if liope yet remained of resto¬ 
ration to land and honours, it was in that untiring zeal. 

Hence, naturally and insensibly, this secluded and musing girl had 
associated all that she read in talcs of romance and chivalry with the 
image of the brave and loyal stranger. lie it was who animated her 
dreams of the Past, and seemed bom to be, in the destined iionr, the 
jlcii vci'ca, of tire. Puturc. Around this image grouped all the churms 
tfiShthe fancy of virgin w oman can raise' from tlic enchanted lore of 
old Heroic Fable. Once in her early girlhood, her lather (to satisfy 
her curiosity, eager for general description) had drawn from memory 
a sketch of the features of t lie Eiiglislmian—drawn Harley, as he was 
ui that first youth, thittered and idealised, no doubt, by nit, and by 
partial gratitude—Imt. still resembling him as he was then; while 
the deep niourufnlnes.s of recent sorrow yet sliadowcd and concen¬ 
trated all tlic varying expressions of his countenance,: and to look on 
him was t o say— “So sad, yet so young! ” Never did V iolante pause 
to rememher that tlie .same years which ripened herself from infancy 
into woman, were passing less gently over that smooth cheek ^d 
dreamy h'w—that tlie world miglit he altering the nature as time 
the aspect. To her the licm of the Ideal remained immortal in 
bloom and youth. Bright illusion, eonimon to ns all, where Poetry 
once liallow's the human form! AFlio ever thinks of Petrarch as tlm 
old time-worn man ? Who docs not sec him as when lie first gazed 
onLaiir.i! — 

" Ogni altra cosa og»i pensier va forej 
K sol ivi con voi riraansi Amore! ** 


CHAPTER Xll. 

.'\ni> Violantc, thus absorbed in reverie, forgot to keep watch on 
he Belvidcre. And the Belviderc was now deserted. The wife, 
w ho had no other ideal to distract //cr thoughts, saw Riccabocca pass 
:nto the lioiisc. 

The exile enlered bis dmigbtev’s room, and she started to feel his 
Irnnd upon her locks and Ins kiss upon her brow. 

“ My ehikll” cried Rieeaboeea, seatint; him.sclf, “I have resolved 
to leave for a lime Ibis reireat, and to seek the ucighhourhood of 
London.” 

“ Ah, dear fatiier. thnt, then, was your tliought ? But what can 
’"0 your reason r* I)o nol, i urn away; you know how carel'nlly 1 Inavc 
obeyed your eomiiiand and kept your seerel. Ah, you will confide 
ill me.” 

“1 do, indeed,” returned Biceabocca, with emotion, “I leave this 
lilaco, in the fear lest my enemies discover me. i shall say to others 
that you are of an age to rcquii'c teachers, not to be obtained here. 
Blit 1 should like none to know where wc go.” 

The Italian said these- last words through his teeth, anihanguuf 
his head. He said them in shame. 

vot. II. X 
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“Mv njotlier”—(so\ iolantc always called Jemima)—“my mother 
—you nave spoken to her ? ” 

“ Not yet.- There is the diiHeulty.’* 

“ No difficulty, for she loves you so well,” replied Violante, wiih 
soft reproach. “Ah, why not also coufide in her? AVho so true? 
sowtt?" 

“Good—I !p'ant it?” cxelainied Riecaboecii. “AVhat thenjl 
'Da eaDi'va Doihia pmrdati, ed alia bnoua non, jidar aiente ’ 
the bad woman, gmud thysell"; to the good woman trust nothing). 
And if you must trust,” added the abominable nitm, “trust her with 
anythins but a secret! ” 

“ Ee,’’ said Tiolante, with arch rcproacii, for she knew her falJicrs 
humours too well to interpret his horrible seutiments literally—“lit; 
on your consistency, Jdadre carmimo. Do yon not trust your secret 
to roe ? ” 

“ Yoir! A kitten is not a cat, and a girl is not a woman. Dcsidcs, 
the secret was already known to you, and I Irad no choice. Peace, 
Jemima w'iU stay here for the pi-escnt. Sec to what you wish to 
take with you; we shall leave to-uiglil.” 

Not waiting for an answer, iliceabocca imrried away, and with a 
fimr step strode tlic terrace, and apirroaeiied his wife. 

“ J/tima 'niia,” said the prtpil of MncliiaveUi, disguising in the 
tendcrest words the. enre.Uest mteutions—for one of his most ehe- 
llshed Italian proverbs was to the clfect, that there is iro getting on 
•witl^a mule or a woman unless you eoax them.- ■“ A/iiuia mm. aimi 
of my beimr, you have already seen that Violante rnrnre.s herself to 
death here.” 


“ She, poor child! tih no! ” 

• “ She (loos, core of niy heart—she docs—and is as ignonmt (-1 
music as I am of tent-stitch.” 

“ She sings beautifully.” 

“Just a,s birds do, against all the rules, and in dofiauee of gamut-. 
Therefore, to come to the point, O treasure of iny soul! I am goiiu 
to take her with me for a short time, perhaps to Clieltenliimi o:- 
Brighton. Wc shall see.” 

“All places with you are the .same to me, AliJionso. When shali 
•we go?” ' 

“ We shall go to-night; but 'te.n'ible as it is to part from yon— 
you-” c 

“Ah ! ” interrupted the wife, and covered her tlscc tici- iiamh-. 

Biccahocca, the wilic.st and most relentless of num in his maxims, 
melted into absolute uxprial imbecility iit the sight of that mute 
distress. He put hi.s anu round hi.s wife’s waist, with genuine affec¬ 
tion, and without a single proverb at his licMt—“ Ct/mdm/, do nnl 
grieve so; we shall he back .soon,'and lravellili.g is expensive; rolling 
stones gather no moss, and then; is so umch to sec to at home.” 

Mrs. lUccahoccyi gently eseaped from her husband’s anu. She 
withdrew her hands from her face and bruslicd .away the t(;ai-s that 
stood in her eye-s. 

“Alply \nso,” .she said touchingly, “hear me! IVliat you think 
good, that shall ever be good to me'. But do not think tluit 1 grieve 
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BO.ely because of onr paHins. No; I gn'evc lo tliink Ibat, despite all 
these years in which I have been the jiartner of your hearth, and slept 
oil your breast—all lliese years in whieli i have had no thought hut, 
liowcyer liuiiihly, lo do niy duty to you and yours, and could have 
M-ishedthat you had read my heart, and seen there but yourself and 
> oiir child -1 frrievc to think that you si iU deem me as unworthy your 
^ust as srhcii you stood by my side at the altar.” 

'^IViist! ” repeated Riecahoeca, startled and cniisoience-stricken: > 
“why do you say ‘trust?’ in what have 1 dnstriisted you ? 1 am 
sure,” ho continued, with the artful volubility of giult, “that I never • 
dcidited your lidelity—hook-nosed, loiiR’-visa^ed l'orei,!?ner though I 
lie; never pryed into your letters; never inquired into your solitary 
walks; never lieeded your flirtations with that pfood-lookingr Parson 
Dali'; never kept tlie money; .and never looked into the account 
hooks! ” Mrs. J liceahocea refused even a smile of contempt at these 
revolting: cvasiqn.s ; nay, she seemed scarcely to hear them. 

“ Can yon think,” slie resumed, pressing her hand on her heart to 
still its struggles lor relief in sohs—“ can you think that I could have 
watched, and thought, and taxed my poor mind so constantly, to 
conjecture what might best soothe or please you, and not scon, long 
since, tliat you have secrets known lo your daughter—your sematlt 
—not to me? Pear not—the secrets cannot be evil, or you would 
not tell them to your innocent child. J!e.sides do 1 not know your 
nature ? and do 1 not love, you hccaiisc 1 know it ?—it is for some¬ 
thing eoiineeted with those secret .s t hat you leave your home. You 
tliink that 1 should be incautious—impriiaeiit. You will not take me 
witli you. 1)0 it so. I go to prepare for your departure. Forgive 
.110 if 1 have displeased you, husband.” 

Mrs. Rieeahocea turned away; but a soft hand touched the Italian’s 
iirm. “ U father, can you resist thi.s! Trust her! trust her!—I am 
a woman like her! ] answer for her woman’s faith. Be yourself— 
ever nobler than aU others, my own father.” 

“Diatohf Never one door shuts hut another opens,’’ groaped. 
lliccaliocca. “Are you a fool, child ? Don’t you see that it was for 
your sake only I feared—and would be cautious ? ” 

“ For mine,! 0 then do not make me deem myself mean, and the 
eansc of meanness. For mine! Am 1 not your daughter—the 
descendant of men who never feared ? ” 

Yiohinto looked sublime while she smok^; and as she ended she led 
her father gently on towards the door, which his wife had now 
gained. . 

“ Jemima—^wife mine!—pardon, pardon,” cried the Ilalian, whose 
heart had been yearning to repay such tenderness ^d devotion,— • 
“ come back to iny breast—it has been long closed—^it shall be open 
to you now and for over.” 

in another moment the, wife was in her right place—on her bus- • 
band’s bosom; and Violantc, hoantiful peacemaker, stood smiling 
awhile at both, and then lifted her eyes gratefully to Heaven, ana 
stole away. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Ok Randal’s rclurn to town. lie heard mixed and con'racuct^ 
rumours in the streets, and at the clubs, of the probable downfall of 
the govenuiieut at the approaching session of Parbament. These 
rumours had sprung up suddenly, as if in an liour. True that, for 
sometime, tlie sagacious had shaken their heads and s.aid ‘‘ Ministers 
could not last.” 'IVue, that certain changes in policy, a year or two 
before, had divided the party on which the' government depended, and 
strengthened that which opposed it. Ttut stiU the more important 
members of that Government had been so long idcnitilicd with olficia! 
station, and there seemed so little power in the Opposition to form a' 
cabinet of names familiar to ofllcial c.ars, that the general public had 
anticipated, at most, a few partial changes. Rumour non went, far 
beyond this. Randal, whose whole prospects at present were but 
reuections from the greatness of his p.atrou. was alarmed. He sought 
Egerton, but the minister was impenetrable, and seemed calm, con- 
fident, and imperturbed. Somewhat relieved, Randal then set himself 
to work to find a safe home for Riccahocca; for the greater need 
to succeed in obtaining fortune, there, -if he failed in getting it^ 
through Egertou. He found a quirt, house, detached and secluded, 
in the neighbourhood of Norwood. No vicinity more secure from 
espionage and remark. Hewrole to Ricc.abocca, and communicated 
the addi-ess, adding fresh assurances of liis own power to be of use. 
The next morning he was seated in his office, tlunkiiig very little of 
the details, that he mastered, however, with mechanical ])iecision, 
•when the minister who presided over that department of tiie public 
service, sent for him into his private room, and begged him to take a 
letter to Egertou, with whom he wished to consult relative to a veiy 
important point to he decided in the Cabinet that day. ” 1 want you 
to take it,’’said the minister smiling (the minister was a foaiik homely 
man), “because you are in Mr. EgertoiTs confidence, and he may givlt 
you some verbal message besides a written reply. Egertou is often 
over cautious and brief imthe Ktera scripta.” 

Randal went first to Egertou’s nci^ibouring oflice—Egertou had 
not been there'that day. He then took a cabriolet auii drove to 
Grosvenor Square. A quiet-looking chariot was at the door. Mr. 
Egerton was at home; but the sen aiit said, “ Dr. F. is vith him, 
sir: and perhaps he may not like to be disturbed.” 

“ What—is your master iU ? ” 

"Not that I know of, sir. He never says he is ill. But he has 
looked poorly the last day or two.” 

Randal hesitated a moment; hut his commission inig’nt he im- 
‘poitant, and Egerton was a man who so held the maxim, that health 
and al^lse must give way to business, that he resolved to enter; and, 
unannoimced and unceremoniously, as was his wont, he rpeued tln;^ 
door of the Kbrary. He started as he did so. Audrey Egerton was 
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leaimig back on the sofa, and the doctor, on his knees before Inn;, 
was applying the stethoscope to his breast. Egerton’s eyes were 
partially closed as the door opened. But at the noise he sprang up, 
nearly oversetting the doctor. “ Who’s that ?—How-dare you! ” he 
evclaiioed. in a voice of great anger. Then recognising llandal, he 
changed co](!nr, bit his lip, and nmttcrcd drily, “ 1 beg pardon for my 
^jwuptu^s; wJiat do you want, Air. Lesh'e 

^^’hib ;( n,(.r from Lord-; I was told (o deliver it immediately 

into your mvii hands. 1 beg pardon—” 

“ 'I'i.erc is no cause,” said Egerton, coldly. ‘‘ I have liad a slight 
at lack oi' rvr nchiris; and as Biuliament meets so soon, I must take 
advice iVc.ii my doctor, jf 1 woidd be heard by the reporters. Lay 
the leticr i the table, iind be kind enough to wait for my reply.” 

It.aiihd withdrew. He liad never seen a physician in that house 
bei'ore, and it seemed surpri.siug thatEgerton should even tr^e a medical 
opinion npi.n e, slight attack. Ttniile waiting in the anti-room there 
was :i knock at tlic street door, and presently agentlemanjMKceedingly 
'■.cli ilrt bsrd, wiis shown in, and honoured Kandal with tui easy and 
liali-l'amiliar bow. llandal remembered to have met this peysonage at 
dinner, aiul at t he Jiouse of a young nohlemiui of high fashion, bat had 
not been introduced to Jiim, and did not even know him by name. 
The visitor was better informed. 

“ (.)ur friend Egerton is busy, I bear, Mr. Leslie,” said he, arrang¬ 
ing the camclia in his button-hole. • 

“ t)ur friend Egerton!” It must be a very great man to say, “Our 
friend Egerton.” 

“ He will not be engaged long, I dare say,” rctiu’ncd llandal, 
glancing bis shrewd inquiring eye over the straugi'r’s person. 

“ I trust not; my time is rilmost as precious as his own. I was not 
so fortunate as to be presented to you when we met at Lord Spend- 
quick’s. Good fellow, Spcndquick; and decidedly clever.” 

Lord Sj'.endqaiek wtis usually esteemed a gentleman without three 
ideas. 

llandal smiled. 

Li the meanwliiic the visitor had taken out a card from an embossed 
jnorocco ease, and now presented it to llandal, who read thereon, 
“ Baron Levy, Jv'o. —, Bruton St.” 

The niiii.e was not unknown to llandal. It was a name too often 
on the lips (,f men of fashion not to hate readied liic cars of an 
habittu' of good society. 

Air. Levy laid been a solicitor by profession. He had of late years 
rcliuquislud Ills ostensible calling; and not long since, in consequence 
of some services towards tiic ncgoliaiiou. of a loan, had been created 
a liaron by one of the German kmgs. The wealth of Mr. Levy was 
said to be oc.iy eiiualled by his good nature to all who were in want of 
a tem])orar.v loan, and with sound expectations of repaying it some 
dayor other. 

You seldom saw a finer-looking man than Baron Levy—about the 
same age as Egerton, but looking younger; so well preserved—sucii 
magnificent black wniskers—such superb teeth! liespile ids name 
tad Ids diuk complexion, he did not, however, resemble a Jew—a: 
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least externally; and, in fact, he was not a Jew on the father’s side, 
but the nature son of a rich English grand seigacur, by a Hebrew 
lady of distinction—in the opera. After his birth, tins lady had mar¬ 
ried a German trader of her own pcrsuiusion, and her husband had 
been prevailed upon, for the eonvenicuce of all parties, to adopt his 
wife’s son, and accord to him his own Hebrew name. Ain Levy, 
senior, was soon left a widower, and then the red fatlun'" 
never actually owmi^ the boy, had shown him great atlentiou--nad 
Mm frcqueutly at his house—initiated him betimes into his own Mgh- 
bom society, for which the boy showed great taste. Hut when my 
Lord died, and left but a moderate legacy to ihe younger Levy, who 
was then about eighteen, that ambiguous peraon was articled to an 
attorney by his putative sire, who shortly ai'lorwards retunicd to his 
native land, and was buried at Prague, w'here his tombstone may yet 
be seen. Young Levy, however, crmtrived to do very well without 
him. His real birth Wixs generally known, and rather advantageous 
to Mm in a social point of view. His legacy enabled him to become 
a partner where he had been arlerk, and his practice became great 
amongst the fashionable classes of soeii'ty. Indeed he was so useful, 
so pleasant, so much a man of the world, tliat he grew intimate with 
Ms clients—chiefly young men of rank; was on good terms wdth both 
Jew and Clirisiian; and being neither one nor the otiicr, resembled 
(to use Sheridan’s ineomparable simile) tlie blank page between tlie 
OM and the New Testament. 

Vulgar, some might cairAfr. Levy, from iiis .assurance, but it was 
not the vulgarity of a man accmsiomcd to low and coarse society— 
rather the maavais ton of a pei son uot sm-e of Ids own position, but 
who has resolved to .swagger into the best one he can gtt. When it 
is remembered that he had made his way in tlio world, and glo:med 
logether an immense fortune, it is mamless to add that Ijc was as 
sharp as a needle, and as hard as a flint. Ho man had had more 
friends, and no man had stuck by them more firmly—so long as there 
was.a pound in their pockets 1 

Something of this character liad llaiuhd heard of the Baron, and he 
now gazed, flrst at Ms card, and then at him, with—admiration. 

“ I met a friend of > ours at Borrow'cll’s the other day,” resumed 
the Baron—“ Young Hazcldcan. Careful follow—quite a imui of the 
world.” 

As this was the last praise poor Prank deserved, Bandal again 
iimiled. 

The Baron went on—“ 1 hear, Mr. Leslie, that you have much 
influence over this same Hazcldcan. Tfis affairs arc in a sad state. 1 
shouM bo very hapjjy to be of use to Mm, as a relation of my friend 
Egerton’s; bat he understands business so well that lie despises my 
advice.” 

“ I m sure you do him injustice.” 

“ Injustice 1 I honour his caution. 1 say to every man, ‘ Don’t 
come to me—1 can get you money on much easier terms than any 
one else: and what’s the result! lou come so often tliat you nun 
yourselfv whereas a regular usurer without conscience frightens you, 
* Cent, per cent,” you say; “ oh, I must pull in.” ’ If you nave 
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!i;flncnce over your friend, tell liiin t« stick to liis bill-btokers, and 
iiave iiolliiiig to do vitli Baron Lcv^.” 

[lei'o tlic itiiiiistcr’s bell rung, and flandal, looking tlirough the 
'viiidow, saw l)r, b'. walking to liis cai'riage, which had made way for 
llavon Ijfwy’s splendid ealji’iole)—a cabriolet in the most })crfect taste 

-Baroij’s coronet on the dark brown panels—horse black, with such 
*ikon!—liarness just, relieved with plating. The servant now entered, 
:i,n(Trequested Randal to step in; and addressing the Baron, assured 
liiin that he would not be detained a laiiiuio. 

'■ Ijoslic,” said the ininistci, scaling a note, “ take this back to 
ijord-, and say that 1 shall he with lum in an liouit” 

“ No other message—he seemed to ex))Cot one.” 

“ J dare say he did. Well, my letter is official, my messi^o is not: 

beg him to sec Air.- before we meet—he will understand—all 

i-ests upon that interview.” 

Kgerton then, extending the letter, rosuinctl giavely—“ Of course, 
you will not mention to tuiy one that Dr. h'. wa^ with me: the health 
of public meu is not to be suspected. Hum—were you in yonr own 
room or the. ante-room ?” 

“ Tlic ante-room, sir.” 

Egertou’s brow contracted sbghtly. “ And Air. Levy was there, 
eh ? ” 

“ Yes—the Baron.” 

“Baron! true. Come to plague me about the Alexican loan, 1 
summsc. 1 will keep you no longer.” * 

Raudnl, much meditating, lel't the house, and re-entered his hack 
cab. The Baron was admitted to the statesman’s presence. 


CiUBTER XIY. 

Egeiiton had thrown himself at full length on the sofa, a position 
exceedingly rare with him; and about Ids whole air aud manner, as 
Levy entered, tliere was something singularly dill'erent from that state¬ 
liness of port eommou to the austere legjslator. The very tone of his 
voice was different. It was tis if the statesman—the man of business 
— had vmished; it was rat her the man of fashion had the idler, who, 
nodding languidly to liis visitor, said, “ Levy, what money can 1 have 
for a year 1' ” 

“ The estate will bear vei 7 little more. Aly dear fellow, that last 
election was the very' devil. Jfou caunot go on thus much longer.” 

“ Aiy deal' fellow! ” Baron Levy hailed Audlcy Egerton, as “ my 
dear fellow.” And Audley Egerton, perhaps, saw nothing strange in 
the words, though Ids lip curled. 

“ 1 shall not want to go on thus much longer,” answered Egerton, 
as the curl on Ids lip changed to a gloomy snuie. “ The estate musk 
■neanwhile bear £5,lX)0 more.” 

" A hard pull on it. A’ou had really better sell.” 
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“ 1 cannot afford to sell at present. I cannot afford men to say 
‘ Audlej Egerton is done up—Ids property is for sale.’ ” 

“ It is very sad ivhen one thinks what a rich man you nave been— 
and may be yet!” 

“Beyet! How?” 

Baron Levy elaneed towards the thick mahogany doors—thick and 
impeivious as should be the doors of statesmen. “ Why, you Iq'er 
that, with three words from you, 1 could produce an effect upon the 
stocks of three nations, that might give us each a himdred thousand 
pounds. W’c woidd go shares.” 

" Levy,” said Egerton, coldly, though a deep blush overspread his 
face, “you are a scoundrel; that is your look out. I interfere with 
■ no man’s tastes and conscience. I don’t intend to be a scoundrel 
myself. I have told you that long ago.” 

The usurer’s brows darkened, but he dispelled the cloud with an 
easy laugh. 

“Well,” said he, “you arc neither wise nor complimentary, but 
you shall have the money. But yet, would it not be better,” added 
Levy, with emphasis, “ to borrow it without interest, of your friend 
L’Estrange?” 

Egerton started as if stung. 

“You mean to taunt me, sir!” he exchaimed, passionately. “1 
accept pecuniary favours from Lord L’Estrangc!—I! ” 

“ Tut, my dear Egerton, I dare say my Lord would not think so ill 
now of that act in your Hie which- 

“ Hold I ” excldmed Egerton, writhing. “ Hold! ” 

He stopped jmd paced the room, muttering in broken sentences, 
“ To blush before this man! Chastiscmcnl, chastisement!” 

Levy gazed on him with hard and sinister eyes. The minister 
turned ahniptly. 

“ Look yon. Levy,” said he, with forced composure—“ you hate 
me—why, I know not.” 

“ Hate you! How have 1 shown hatred ? W’ould you ever have 
lived in this palace, and ruled this country as one of the nio.st influen¬ 
tial of its nimisters, but for my management—my whispers to the 
wealthy Miss LcsMc P Come, but for me what would you have been 
—perhaps a beggar?” 

“ What shall 1 be now, if J live ? And this fortune which my mar¬ 
riage brought to me—it has passed for the main part into your hands. 
Be patient, you will have it all ere long. But there is one mau in tbc 
world who has loved me from a boy, and woe to you if ever he learn 
that he has a right to despise me I ” 

“ Egerton, niy good Icllow,” said Levy, with sgcat composure, 
“ you need not threaten me, for what interest can I possibly have in 
tale-telling to Lord L’Estraugc ? .kgain, dismiss from your mind thd 
absurd thought that I hate you. True, you snub me in private, you 
cut me in public, you rcru.se to come to my dinners, you’ll not ask mo 
to your own; still there is no man 1 like better, nor would more 
willingly serve. When do you want the £5,000 F” 

“ Perhaps in one montli, perhaps not for three or four. Let it be 
ready when lequircd.” 
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“ Bnoueh; depend on it. Have you any other commands ?” 

“None.” 

“ I will take my leave, then. By-thc-byo, wl»t do you suppo.se the 
Hazcldean rental is worth—net ?” 

“ I don*t know, nor care. You have no designs upon that too ?” 

“ Well, 1 like keeping up family connections. Mr. Brank seems a 
ntjJieralVoung gentleman.” 

"Before Bgerton could answer, the Baron had glided to the door, 
aii(h nodding pleasantly, vanished ivith that nod. 

Egerton remained, standing on his solitary hearth. A drear, singht 
man’s room it was, uom wall t o wall, despite its fretted ceilings and 
official pomp of Bramah escritoires and red boxes. Hrear and cheer¬ 
less—no trace of woman’s habitation—no vestige of intruding, happy 
children. There stood the austere man alone. And thei 4 with a 
deep sigh, he muttered, “ Tliauk Heaven, not for long—it will not 
last long.” 

Repeating those words, he mechanically locked up his papers, and 
pressed his hand to his heart for an instant, as if a spasm had shot 
through it. 

“So—I must shun aU emotion!” said he, shaking his head 
gently. 

In live minutes more, Audlcy Egerton was in the streets, his mien 
erect, and ids step firm as ever. • 

“ That man is made of bronze,” said a leader of the Opposition to a 
friend as they rude past the minister. What would 1 not give for 
his nerves!’ 
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EOOK IX. 

INITIAL OilAPTEll. 

ON VOBI.IC MM. 

Now that I am fairly in the heart of my story, these prclimuiary 
eiiaptera must shrink into comparatively small dimcnsioiis, and not 
encroach upon the space required hy the various ])orsona!?es wliose 
aequaintauce I have picked up hero and there, and who arc now all 
erowding upon me like poor relations to whom one has unadvisedly 
given a ^ncral invitation, and who dc.sccnd upon one simultaneously 
about Christmas time, \\liere they arc. to ho .stowed, and what is to 
(jcoomc of them all. Heaven knows; in the meanwhile, the reader will 
havj already observed that the Caxloii Eamily the,mselves are turned 
out of their own rooms, sent a-packiug, in order to make way for the 
new comers. 

But to proceed.—Note the-headinp; to the present Chapter, “ou 
Public Life,” —a thesis pertinent t o this portion of my narrative, 
and if somewhat trite in itself, the greater is tlie stimulus f.o suggest 
thereon some original hints for rdleclion. 

Were you ever in public life, my dear reader ? 1 doui. lucan, by 
that question, to a.sk wiiethcr you were cv(ir Lord Chanecll(n-, Prime 
.Minister, Leader of the Opposition, or even a member of the House 
of Commons. An author hopes to lind readers far beyond that very 
egregious but very limited segment of the Great Circle. Were you 
ever a busy man in your vestry, active in a municipal corporation, 
one of a committee for furtlicring the interests of an eukghtoned 
candidate for your native burgh, town, or shire ?—in a word, did you 
•ever resign your private comforts as men in order to share the punlic 
troubles of mankind? If ever you have so far departed from the 
•.Lucretian philosophy, just look hack—^was it life at all that you lived? 
• —were you an inmvidual distinct existence—a passenger in the rail¬ 
way?—or were you merely au indistinct portion of that tmmmon 
flame which heated the boiler and generated tlie steam that set 
off the monster train ?—\eij hot, very active, very usefuJ, no doubt; 
but all your identity fused in flame, and all your forees vanishing 
in gas. 

And do you think the people in the railway carriages care for you? 
—do you think that the gentleman in the worsted wrapper-is saying 
to his neighbour with the striped rug on his comfortable knees, 
“ flow grrieful we ought to he for that fiery particle which is cracking 
and hissiiig under the boiler! It helps us on a fraction of an inch from 
Vauxli^ to Putney !” Not a hit of )t.' Ten to bne out be is saving — 
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“Not sixteen miles an hour! "What the deuce is the matter with the 
stoker?” 

Look at our friend Audley Egerlon. You hare just had a glimpse 
of the real being that struggles under the huge copper;—you have 
heard the hoUow sound of the rich man’s coffers under tlie tap of 
Baron Levy’s friendly knuckle—heard the strong man’s heart give 

,*it its*dull wai-ning sound to the scientific car of Dr. F-. And 

away once more vanishes the scp;jrate existence, lost again in the 
flame that heats the boiler and the smoke tkit curls into air from the 
grimy furnace. 

Look to it, 0 Public Man, whoever tbou art, and whatsoever thy 
dcOTce—see if thou canst not compomid matters, so as to keep a 
httle nook apart for thy private lire; that is, {at thyself! Let the 
great Popkins Question not absorb wholly the indiridual soul of thee, 
iis Smith or Jolmson. Don’t so entirely consume thyself imdcr that 
insatiable boiler, that when thy poor little monad rushes out from the 
sooty furnace, and airives at the stars, thou mayest find no vocation 
for thee Ihere, and feci as if (lion hadst uotliing to do amidst the still 
.sjilcndoui-s of the LiUnhe. I don’t deny to thee the uses of “Public 
Life;” I grant (hat it is much (o have helped to carry that great 
Poiikins Question; but Private Life, my friend, is (he lil'e of thy. 
private soul; and (here may be mutters eoneonicd with that which, 
on oon-sideratioii, thou niayst allow, camiot be wholly mixed up with 
the great Popkiii.s (Question—and were not finally settled when thou 
didst exclaim—“T liavS not lived in vain—the Popkins Question 
is carried at last!” Oh, immortal soul, for one quarter of an how 
per (ffew—de-Popkiuisc thine immortality! 


CHAPTER 11. 

It had not been without inueh pereussion oii the part of Jackeymo, 
(hat Riccabocea had consented to setUe himself in (he house which 
Randal had recommended to him. ;Not that the exile conceived any 
suspicion of the' young man bcyonJ;that which be might have shared 
witli Jackeymo, viz., that Randal’s interest in the father was increased 
liy a very natural and excusable .'idmiration of the daughter. But 
the Kalian had the pride coiiimou (o iTiisfortuue—he diit not like to 
he iudebted to others, and he. slirank from the pity of those to whom 
it was known (bat he liad licld a higher station in his own land, 
’.riiese scruples gave way to (he strength of Ids affection for his 
daughter and Ms dread of ids foe,. Good men, however able and 
brave, who have suffered from (ho wicked, are apt to form exaggerated 
notions of tlie power tliat has prevailed against them. Jackeymo had 
conceived a superstitious terror of Peschicra; and Riccabocca, 
though,by no means addicted to superstition, stiU had a certain 
creep of tlie flesh whenever he thought of bis foe. 

But Riccabocca—^tlian whom no man was more physically brave,- 
^d no man in some respects, more morally timid—feorc^the Count 
less Bi; a fee than as a gallant. He remembered Ms kuiMmut'e ear- 
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passing beauty—the power he had obtained over women. lie knew 
•him versed in every art tliat corrupts, and wholly void of the con¬ 
science that deters. And Riccabocca had unhappily nursed himself 
into so poor iin estimate of tlie female character, tliat even the pure 
and lofty nature of Violanto did not seem to him a sufficient safeguard 
against the craft and determination of a practised and remorseless 
inWgucr. But of all the precautions he coidd take, none appeared 
more likely to conduce to safety, than his establishing a frieudir 
conunmiication with one who professed to be able to get at all the 
Count’s plans and movements, and who could apprise Riccabocca at 
once should his retreat be discovered. “Forewarned is forearmed,” 
said he to himscltj in one of the proverbs common to all nations. 
However, as with his usual sagacity he came to reflect upon the 
alarming intelligence conveyed to him by Randal, viz., that the Count 
sought Ms daughter’s hand, he divined that there was somii .sti-ong 
personal interest under such ambition; and what could be that 
interest save the probability of Riccaboeca’s ultimate admission to 
the Imperial grace, and the Count’s desire to assure himself of the 
heritage to an estate that he might be permitted to retain no more ? 
iUccaboeca was not indeed aware of the condition (not according to 
usual customs iu Austria) on which tlic count held the forfeited 
domains. He knew not that tliey liad been granted merely bn 
pleasure; but he was too well aware of I’cscliiera’s nature to 
suppose that he would'woo a bride without a dower, or be moved 
by remorse in any overture of reconciliation. Ho felt assured too 
—and this increased all Ins fears—tliat I’eschicra would never venture 
to seek an interview with bimsell’; all the Count’s designs on t'iolante 
would be dark, secret, and claudesline. He was perplexed and tor- 
laented by the doubt, whether or not to express openly to Violanto 
his apprehensions of the nature of tlie danger to hr apprehended. 
He Imd told her vaguely that it was for her sake that he dcsu-cd 
secrecy and conccahnent. But that might mean any thing; what 
danger to himself would not menace her f Yet to say more was so 
contrary to a man of his Italian notions and AlachiavcUian maxims! 
To say to a young girl, ‘‘There is a man come over io England 
on pui'po.se to woo and ■win you. For Heaven’s sake take care of 
him; ho is diabolically handsome; he never fails where he sets his 
\vssti.”—“ Cofpetto !” cried the Doctor, aloud, as these admonitions 
shaped themselves to speech'•in the camcra-obsciira of his brain; 
“ such a warning would have undone a Cornelia while she was yet an 
innocent spinster.” No, he resolved to say nothing to Violaiite of 
the Count’s intention, only to keep guard, and make himself aud 
Jackeymo all eyes aud all ears. 

The house Randal liad selected plca.sed Riccabocca at first' glaucc. 
It sttmd alone, upon a bttle eminence: its upper windows commanded 
the high road. It had been a school, and was sm-rounded by high 
walls, which contained a garden and lawoi sufficiently large for 
exercise. The garden doors were thick, fortified by strong bolts, and 
had a little wicket lattice, shut aud opened at pleasure, from which 
Jackeymo pould inspect ml visitors bolorc he permitted them to enter. 

An old female servant from the neighbourhood was cautiously 
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hired; Riccabocca renounced his Italian name, and abjured his 
origin. He spoke English sufficientlj' well to thinly he could pass 
as an Englishman. He called himself Mr. Richmouth (a liberal 
translation of Riccabocca). He bought a blunderbuss, two pairs of 
pistols, and a huge house-dog. Thus provided for, he allowed 
Jack^nno to write a line to Randal and communicate his arrival, 
r Randal lost no time in calling. With his usual adaptability, and 
tiis powers of dissimulation, he contrived casil^v to please Mrs. Ricca¬ 
bocca, and to incrca.se the good opinion 1 he exile 'was disposed to form 
of him. He. engaged Violantc in conversation on Italy and its poets. 
He promised to bring her books. He began, though more liistantly 
than ho could have desired—for her sweet statehnc.ss awed him—the 
preliminaries of courtshiji. He c.stablislied himself at once as a 
familiav guest, riding down daily in the dusk of evening, rd'tcr the 
toils of office and retiring at night. Jii four or live days he thought 
he had made great iirogress with all. Riccabocca watolicd him 
narrowly, and grew absorlied in thouglit after every vi.sit. At length 
one night, when he and Mrs. Riecahocc.a were alone in the drawing¬ 
room, Violantc having retired to rest, he tlius spoke as he tilled h« 
pipe- 

“ Hapjiv is the man who has no cliiidrcn! Thrice happy he who 
has no girls!” 

“ My dear Aliihonso!” said (he wife, looking up from the wrist¬ 
band 1.0 which she was attacliiiig ,i neat inother-o’-pearl button. She 
said uo more; it was t he sharpest rebuke she was in the custom of 
adniinist eriiig to her luishaun’s eyiiical and odious observations. 
Riccahocca lighted his pipe with a tlircad-iiapcr, gave three great 
puffs, and rc.suiiicd,— 

“ One blunderbuss, four pistois, and a house-dog called Pompey, 
who would have made iiiiiicenicai of Julius Cmsar!” 

“ Ho certainly e.ats a great deal, docs Pojiipcy ! ” said Mrs. Ricca¬ 
bocca, simply. “ Rut if he. relieves \our mhiu !” 

“ Ho docs not relieve it in the least, ma’am,” groaned Riccabocca; 

and that is the point 1 was coming to. 'fliis is a most harassing 
life, and a most niidignilicd life. And I who have only asked from 
Heaven dignity and repose 1 Rut, if Violantc were once married, I 
should want neither bhmdcrbus.s, jjistol, nor Pompey. And it is that 
which would relieve my mind, uji /,—Pompey only relieves my 

larder!” 

Now Riceabncca had been more co)iimuuiealivc to Jemima tlianho 
had been to Violantc. Having once trusted her with one secret, he 
!iad every motive to Irust her with anotlicr; and he ht'd accordingly 
spoken out his fears of tlic fJount <li Peschiera. Therefore she 
answoved, laying down the work, and taking her husband’s hand 
tenderly — 

“ Indeed, my love, since you dread so much (though I own that I 
must think unreasonably) this wicked, dangerous man, it would he 
the.happiest thing in the world to see dear Violanti! ucU married; 
because, you -sec, if she is niarried to one person she caimot he 
ifiarried to another; .and alt tear of this Count, c® vou stif, would be 
at ati end ” 
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“ You cannot express yourself better. Jf is a f:rc.at comfort to 
/unbosom one’s self to a wife, after all!” (ii'otli jiiecabocea. 

“Tbit,” saicT tlie wife, after a grateful kiss—“ but, wiiere and liow 
can we find a husband suitable to the rank of yoiiv daii.rliier ?” 

“ There—there—^there,” cried llieeahocca, pushing back his chair 
to the farther end of the room—“that' comes of mihosomim? one’s 
' self! Out fiic.s one’s secret; it is openiug liie lid of J’i;n'iura'’s hoy ■ 
one is betraved, ruiued, undone!” 

“Why, there’s not a soul tliat can hrar u.t!” .said iMrs. Iticca- 
bocca. soothingly. 

“ That’s chance, ma’am! If you once contract the habit of blab- 
sbing out a .secret when nobody’s by. Iiinr on cavlh can you resist it 
when you hare the pleasurable ('xcitement of telling it to ail tin 
world ? Vanity, vanity—woman's vanity I VVoni.m never could with¬ 
stand rank—never I” The Doctor went on railing for a (lunrtcr of an 
hour, and was very reluctantly appeased by Mrs. Hiecabocca’s re¬ 
peated and tearful assurances that she would never even whisper t(> 
herself that her husband had ever held any other rank fhaii tliat ol 
Doctor. Kiccabocca, with a duhioms sliakc of the head, renewed— 

“ I have done with all pomp and pretension. Ilesides, the young 
man is a horn gentleman; he seems in good circumstances; he has 
energy and latent ambition; he is .akin to L’Estrimgc’s intimate 
friend: he seems attached to Violante. I don’t think it probable 
that w'o coidd do better. Nay, il’ Pesehiera fcara that 1 shall be 
restored to my oonntry, and I learn the wherefore, and the ground to 
.take, through this young man—rvliy, gratitude is the first virtue of 
the pobtc 1” 

“ You speak, then, of Mr. Leslie ?” 

“ To he sure—of whom else ?” 

" Mrs. Riccabocca leaned her cheek on her hand thoughtfully. “Now 
yon have told me that, I will ohseiwc tiim with difl'erent eyes.’’ 

“ Anima mia, 1 don’t see how the difference of your eyes will alter 
the object they look upon 1” grumbled Riccabocca, shakmg the ashes 
out of his pipe. 

“ The, object alters when we sec it in a different point of view!” 
replied jemima, modestly. “ This thread does very well when 1 look 
at it in order to sew-on .a button, but I should say it would never d« 
to tic up Pompey in liis kennel.” 

“Reasoning by illustration, upon my soul!” .ejaculated Ricca¬ 
bocca, amazed. 

“ And,” continued Jemima, “ when I am to regard one who is to 
constitute the happiness of that dear eliild, and for life, can I regard 
him as I would the pleasant guest of an evening? Ah, trust me, 
Alphonso; I don’t pretend to be wise like you ; but, when a woman 
eonsiders what a man is likely to prove to woman*—his siiiecrity—his 
honom-—his heart-;-oh, trust'me, she is wiser than the wisest man I” 

Riccabocca continued to gaze on Jemima with uiiall'cetcd admira¬ 
tion and surprise. And, certainly, to use his phrase, since he had 
unbosomed himself to his better half—since he had cxmfldcd in her, 
cxmsultcd v.lth her, her sense had seemed to quicken, her whole mind 
to expand. 
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*■ My dear,” said the sa;^, “I vow and deolaro that MucliiavoIS 
was a fool to you. And 1 have been as dull as the chair i sit upoi, 

(o deny uiysolf so many years Ihe eoiiifori, and counsel of such - 

hut, fom) at Jlacco ! forfict all about rani:; and so now to Ijco — 
must not holloa lill one’s out of the wood,” mnltcrcd tlie u!i 
sraloful, .snr,picious villain, as he lighted the chamber candle. 


CIIAPTEK m. 

Illcc'ACorrA cmdd not confiiio himselt' to Ihc piecincts within tin 
walls to which he condemncil Viohmte. lte.suminR his siMjctaclcs, 
and wrapped in hia cloak, he oeca.slonally saliied forth upon .a kind ol 
oiitwatcii or veconiioitrin? cx]icditinn,—rcstricling himself, however, 
1<) the immediate neighbourhood, and never going (juite out of sigiii. 
of his bouse. lEs .favoiiriic walk was io the summit of a liiliook 
overgrown with stunted brushwood. Here lie. would sit hnnselt 
musingly, often till the hoofs of Itaiidal's horse rang on the winding 
road, as the sun set, over fading lierbage, red and vaprons, in autum¬ 
nal skies. Just below the liLllock, aiui iiot two hundred yards from 
Ids own liouse, was 1,lie only other habitation in view—u charming. 

I horougldy .English cottage, though sonie.what imitated from the Swiss, 
—with gallic ends, th.i1.ohed roof, and pret.ty projecting easements, 
opening through creejiers am I dim'dug roses, h'rom his height he 
eomnianded the gardems of this eoltage, and hi.s eye of artist was 
jilen.sed, from the first sight, with ilic beauty which some exqui.site 
i.asto liad given to the groiuid. Even in that cliecrlcss season of the 
year, the garden W'ore a summer ^dlc; tjio evergreens were so bright, 
and various, and tlie few flower.s sCll left, so hardy and so healthful. 
Eacing the south, a colonnade, or covered gdlery,of i-usticwoodwork 
had been formed, and creeping plants, lately sel, were already begin¬ 
ning to clotilie. its columns. Opposite io this coloimade there was a 
fountain, which remiuded Eiocahoeea of liis own at the deserted 
Casino. It was indeed singularly like it; the. same circular shape, 
the same girdle of flowers around ir. Jlut the jet from it varied every 
day—faiilfistic and multifonn, like the sports of a iMaiad,—sometimes 
shooting up like a tree, sometimes siiaprtl as a eoiivolniliis, sometimes 
tossing from its silver spniy a llow-er of Vermillion, or a fruit of gold, 
as if at play w il.li its toy, like a bipp.v child. And near tlio fountain 
was a large aviary, lar^e enough to enclose a tree. The Kalian could 
just catch a gleam of rich colour from the wings of the hu-ds, as they 
glanced to and fro within the network, and could hear their songs, 
contesting the silence of the freer iiopiilacc of air, whom Ihe, coming 
winter had already stilled. 

Jliccaiioeca’s eye, so alive to all a.spoct.s of beauty, luxuriated in 
the vifiw of tdiis ^rdon. Its plemsaiitncss had a eliarni that stole him 
I'rom Ills anxions fear and inelaucholy memories. 

He never saw hut two forms w ithm tho demesnes, and hi* oonld not 
distinguish their features. t)nc was a woman, who .seemed to him of 
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8taid manner and Lomely api)earance: she was seen but rarely. The 
other a man, often pacinp: to and fro tlie colonnade, with ireqncnt 
imuses before the playful fountain, or the birds that sang louder as he 
approached. This latter form would then disappear within a room, 
the glass door of which was at Die extreme end ot the colomiade; and 
if the door were left open, Klccahocca could catch a glimpse of the 
figure bending over a table covered with books. 

Always, however, before t he sun set, the man would step forth inDre 
briskly, and occupy himself with the garden; often working at it with 
good Iieart, as if at a task of delight; and then, too, the woman would 
come out, and stand by, as if talking to her companion. Iliecaboeca’s 
cuiiosity grew aroused. He bade .lemima imiuirc of the old maid¬ 
servant who lived at the cottage, and heard that its dwuer was a 
Mr. Oran—a quiet gcnllcmnu, and fond of his book. 

Wliile Riccabocca thus amused himself, Randal liad not lieeupre¬ 
vented, either by his otiicial cares or his schemes on Violante’.s heart 
and fortime, from furthering the project that was to unite Trank 
Hazeldean and Beatrice di Xrgra. Indeed, as to the first, a ray of 
hope was siiilieieiit to lire the ardent and unsuspecting lover. And 
Randal’s artful misrepresentation of his conference with hlrs. Hazel- 
dean, removed all fear of iiaroutal displeasure from a mind alwaiys too 
disposed to give itself up to the temptation of the moment. Beatrice, 
though her feelings for Frank .wore not those of love, became more 
and more influenced by Randal’.s arguments and represent ations, the 
more especially as her brotiier grew morose, and even menacing, as 
days slipped on, and she could give no clue to the retreat of those whom 
he sought for. Her debts, too, were re;dly urgent. As Randal’s pro- 
foruid knowledge of human infirmity liaii slircw'dly eouj(!Cturod, the 
scruples of honour and pride, that iiad made her declare .she would 
not bring to a hiislwiid her owai eucumhranees, began to yield to the 
pressure of necessity. She. listened already, with but faint objections, 
wdien Randal ru'ged lier not to wait for the uncertaiu diseoven- tlmt 
was to secure her dowry, but by a private marriage with Frank 
(■scai)e at once into freedom and sccuiit.y. While, though lie had first 
held out to young Hazeldeau the inducement of Beatrire’s dowry as 
a reason of self-jiistiflcatiou in the eyes of the Squire, it was still 
easier to drop that iuducement, whicli had always ratlier damped than 
fired the high spirit and generous heart of the poor /juardsman. And 
Randal could conscientiously say, that when lie had asked the Squire 
if he expected foiijme with Frank’s bride, the Squire had replied,— 
“I don’t care.” Tims encouraged by his friend and his own heart, 
and the softening manner of a woman who might h.avc charmed m.any 
a colder, and fooled many a wiser man, Frank rapidly yielded to the 
snares hold out for his perdition. And i hough, as yet, he lionesDy 
shrank from proposing to Beatrice or himself a marriage without the 
consent, and even the knowledge, of his parents, yet Randal was quite 
content to leave a nature, liow'cvcr good, so thoroughly impulsive and 
undisciplined, to the influences of the first strong pa-ssion it had ever 
known. Meanwhile, it was so easy to dissuade Frank from even 
giving aiant to the folks at home. “For,” said the wily and able 
traitor, “though we may he sure of Airs. Hazeldcan’s consent, and Jier A 
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jjo-wer OTCf your fattier, wLen the step is once taken, yet we cannot 
count for certain on the Squire, he is so choleric and hasty. He might 
hurry to town, see Madame di Negra, blurt out some passionate, rude 
expressions whieli would wake her resentment, and cause her instant 
rejection; and it might be too late if he repented afterwards,~as he 
would be sure to do.” 

r.;Meamfhile, Randal Leslie gave a dinner at the Clarendon Hotel (an 
irxttwvaganoe most contrail to Ids habits), and invited Frank, Mr. Bor- 
rowell, and Baron Levy. * 

But this house-spider, which glided with so much ease after its flies, 
tlirough webs so numerous and mazy, had yet to amuse Madame di 
Negra with assurances that tlie fugitives sought for would sooner or 
later be discovered, 'riiough Randal baffled and eluded her snspieiou 
that he was already acquainted witli the exiles (“ the persons he had 
thought of were,” he said, “ quite different from her description; 
,aud he even presented to her an old singing-master, and a sallow-faced 
■daughter, as the Italians who had caused his mistake), it was neces¬ 
sary for Beatrice to prove ihc sincerity of llie aid she had promised 
10 her brother, and to introduce Randal to the Count. It was no less 
desirable to Raud.'d to know, and even win, the confidence of tliis 
man—^liis rival. 

The two met at Madame di Negra’s house. There is something 
very strange, and almost nicsmcrical, in the rap^t between two 
.v'vil natures. Bring two honest men together, and it is ten to one if 
Vliey recognise each other as honest; differences in temper, manner, 
even polities, may make each misjudge the other. But brii^ together 
Iwo men, uupriaeipled and perverted—men who, if bom m a cellar, 
would have been food for the hulks or gallows--and they understand 
each other liy instant sjmipatliy. Tlie eyes of ITanzini, Count of 
i’cschicxa, and Kaudal Ijeshe no soonef met, than a gleam of intelli- 
geiiee shot from both. They talked on indifferent subjects—weather, 
■-U'Ssip, politics—what not. They bowed and they smiled; but, all 
I he wdiilc, each was W'atching, pluiqj^iiig the other’s heart, each 
measuring his sirengtli with his companion; each iglv saying, “Tliis 
is a very remarkable rascal; am T a match tor him ?” Jt was at dinner 
tiicy met; and following the Englisli fashion, Madame di Rcgra loft 
'•i.em alone with their wine. 

I'heii, for the first time. Count di Besehiera cautiously and adroitly 
..aide a covered push towmals the ohjeet ofThe meeting, 

■' You liavc uever been abroad, my dear sir? \'ou must contrive to 
xi'.itiiie at \’iemi.a. i grant the sjiieudourof your London world: 
II'.oiK'stly siieakiiig, it wants the iVeedoni of ours—a freedom whi<.‘li 
■elites gaiety with polish. For a.s jour society is mixed, there iwe 
i reteiisiou and effort with those who have no right to he in it, and 
ai iiticial eondesccusion and chilling .arrogance witli those who have to 
keel) I heir infcrioi'S at a eei taiu distance. With us, all being of fixed 
lank luid acknowledged birth, familiarity is at once established. 
Hence,” added Ihe Count, with his French lively smile—“ honec there 
IS no iilaee like Vienna for a young mau—no place like Vicima for 

“'Those make the paradise of the idle,” replied Randal, “buttho 
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Lurgutory of ihe busy. I confess fraaiUy to you, iny dcai- Count, that 
I liuvc as little of tlie leisure which becomes the aspirer to honuei 
fortunes as I have the personal graces wliich obtain them without uti 
effortand he inclined his head as in compliment. 

“So,” thought the Count, “woman is not his weak side. 
What IS?” 

“Morhleu! my dear Mr. Leslie—had I thought as you do sou'■ 
years since, I had saved myself from many a trouble. After all, .linij! : 
tion is tlic best mistress to woo; for wi(4i her there is always the 
hope, and never the possession.” 

Ambition, Count,” replied Randal, still guarding himself in i'-.-y 
sententiousness, “is the luxury of the rioh, and the heoessity of tlie 
poor.” 

“Aha,” thought the Count, “it comes as I anticipated from tlie 
first—comes to the hribo.” lie passed the wine to Randal, liiling liis 
own glass, and draining it carelessly; “ Sitr mon. dme, .wok cherf said ^ 
‘he Count, luxury is ever pleastmtcr than necessity; and 1 am 
resolved at least to give ajnbilion a trial—jV mis me refunkr dans le set a 
da bonheur domestique—a, married life artd a settled home, I'estc ! 
If it wore not for ambition, one w'oidd die of ennui. Aiiropos, my dear 
sir, 1 liave to thank you for promising my sister your aid in finding a 
near and dear kinsman of mine, who has taken refuge in your country, 
and hides biiuseU' even from rnc.” 

“I sboiijd be most, happy to assist in your search. As yet, 
h'-sever, I have only- to regret that all my good wishes arc fruit- 
•Ciu. 1 should have thought, however, that a man of such rank 
had been easily found, even through the medium of your ovm am- 
liassador.” 


“Our own arahas.sador is no very warm friend of mine; and the 
rank would be no clue, for ]> is clear that my kinsman has never 
assumed it since he quitted his country.” 

“ He quitted it, i understand, not exactly from choice,” said Randal, 
smiling. “Pardon my freedoju and curiosity, hut will you explain to 
me a little more than .I learn from English ruinour (which n('V(;r accu- 
I'atcly reports upon foreign matters still more notorious), how apersou 
wlio had so much to lose, and so little to win, by revolution, could pur, 
himself into the same crazy boat with a crew ot hiur-hraiimd adventii-- 
rurs and visionary profcssoi's ? ” 

“ Profcssoi's 1 ” repeated the Count; “ I tliiuk you iiavo hit on tiic 
very answer l.o your question; not but wliiit men of high birth were 
as mail astlio eamilk. lam the more willing to gratify your curiosity, 
since it will perhaps sen'e to guide your kind search in my favour. 
You must know, then, that my kinsman was not born tlie heir to the 
rank he obtained. He was but a distant relation to the head of tlio 
' lioupe whicli he afterwards represented. Rroiight up in an Italian 
university, he was distinguished for his learning and his eccentricities. 
Tlierc too, I suppose, brooding over old \vivcs’ tales about freedom, 
and so forth, ho contracted his earbonetro, cliimorioal iiotioms for the 
independence of Italy. Suddenly, by tlircc deaths, he was elevated, 
wliilc jrst young, to a statiou and honours which might have-satisfied 
any man in his son-scs. Que diable ! what oould the independence of 
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Italy do for him ! He and I were cousins; we. had played together 
as boys ; but our Ijves bad been separated til) bis succession to rank 
brought us necessarily together. We became exceedingly intimate. 
And you may judge how 1 loved him,” said the Count, averting 
Ids eves sliglitly from Itandal’s quiet, watchful gaze, “when I add, 
iliat 1 i'qrgave him for enjoying a heritage that, but foe liim, had been 
1. die.” 

“Ah, yon were next heir ? ” 

"And it is a hard trial tb be very near a groat fortune, and yet just 
to miss it.” I, 

“Trne,” cried Ilandal, almost impetuously. The Count now 
I'aiscd his eyes, and again the two men looked into each other’s 
.-.ouh. 

“ Harder sldl, perhaps,” resumed the Count, after a short pause— 
“ harder still might it have been to some men to forgive the rival as 
well as the heir.” 

“Kival! how?” 

“A lady, who had been destined by her parents to myself, though 
wc had never, 1 own, been formally betrothed, became the wife of my 
kiusmarn’t 

“ Did lie know of your pretensions ?’’ 

“1 do him the justice to say be did not. lie saw and in lo\c 
with the j'oung lady 1 speak of. Her parents were dazzled. 
Her father sent for me. He apologised—he explained; he set before 
me, mildly enough, certain youtlifiii imprudences or errors of my owm, 
as an excuse for liis change of mind; and be asked me not only lo 
resign all hope of his daughter, but to conceal from her new suitor 
t hat 1 had ever ventured to hope.” 

“ And you consented ? ” 

“ 1 conscnlcd.” 

“ That was generous. You must, indeed, have been much attaclicd 
to your kinsman. As a lover, 1 cannot comprehend it; pcrliaps, my 
dear Co.mt, you may enable me to understand it better—as a man of 
the world.” 

“Well,” said the Count, with his most roue air, “I suppose, we are 
holh men of the world.” 

“ Both/ certainly,” replied Ilandal, inst in the tone which Peachmn 
might have used in courting tire coulidenqp of Lookit. 

“ As a m,aTi of the world, then, 1 own,” said the Count, playing wit i; 
the rings on bis lingers, “that ifl could not marry the lady mysei! 
; and that seemed to me clear), it was very natural that I should wisi; 
i.j see her married to my wealtliy kinsman.” 

“ V^ery natural; it might bring your wealthy kinsman and yoursel'' 
still closer together.” 

“ This is really a very clever fellow! ” thought the Count, but be 
made no direct reply. 

"Enfin, to cut snort a long story, my cousin rdterward.? got en¬ 
tangled in attempts, the failure of which is historically known. Hi.s 
projects were detected—^himself denounced. He fled, and the £mpi.- 
ror, in sequestrating his estates, was pleased, with rate and’Singular 
clemency, to permit mic, as his nearest kinsman, to enjoy the revenues 
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of hail’ those estates durins tiie royal pleasure; nor was the other 
half fornuilly confiseate-d. It was, no doubt, his Miyesty’s desire not 
1o extini^isli a meat Italian name; and if ray eousin and his child 
died in exile, why, of that narac, 1. a loyal subject of Austria—1,. 
I'Koizini, Count di Peschiera, would become the representative. 
Sucli, iu a similar case, has been sometimes the Russian policy towards 
Polish insurgents.” 

“ I comprehend perfectly; and I can .also conceive that you, in pro¬ 
fiting .so largely, though so justly, by the fall of your kinsman, may 
have been exposed to much unpopularity—even to painful suspicion.” 

“ Eiiti-i; nous, won cher, 1 care not a stiver for pojndaril.y; and as to 
•suspicion, who is lie that can cscajie from the calumny of the envious ? 
Rut, unquestionably, it would be most desirable to unite the divided 
members of our Jiousc; and this union 1 can now ell'cct, by the. con¬ 
sent of the Emperor to my marriage with my kinsman’s danglitcr. 
Ton see, therefore, why 1 have so great an inlero.-it iu this research ’r” 

“ B.v llie mamage-arlick's you eonld, iiodouht, secure the. retention 
of the half you hold; and it you sun'ive your kinsman, you would 
enjoy )l:e whole. A most desirable maniage; and. if made, 1 
suppose lliat would suHioe to obtain your cousin’s aniiR’sty and 
grace?” 

“Yon say it.” 

“Rut even without sueh marriage, since the Emperor’s elcmeney 
has hern extended to so many of the proscrihed, it is, perhaps, pre- 
bnble i hat your cousin might be. restored ? ” 

“ It once seemed to me possible,” said tbe Count, reluct.aul h ; " but 
since 1 have been in England, I think not. 'i'he recent reioluliou in 
Prance, the demoeratiespirit rising in Europe, tend tothrow back ihe 
cause of a iiroseribed rebel, En.ghuid swarms with revoiutionists; 
my cousin’s residence in this country is in itself suspicions. 'J’he sns- 
pieion is inercased by his strange seclusion. There arc many Italians 
here who would aver that they had met with iiim, and I hat he was 
slid engaged in revohiiionaryprojeels.” 

“.\ver— uniruly ?” 

“JJi/Jhr —it comes to the s.ame thing; les dO.sen.'i out toujovj-s turt. 
I speak to a man of the world. No; without some sueh guarantee 
for tii.s faith as his daughler’s marriage with in.vself would give, his 
recall is improhahic. Ryt hp heaven above ns. it shall be iuipo-ixM'/” 
Tbe Count rose as lie said this—rose as if tlie mask of simnlatiou had 
fairly fallen from the visage of crime—rose i,all and towering, a very 
image of jnaseidino lamcr and strength, beside the sliglil, bended 
form and .sickly face of tbe. intellectual sehemer. And laid jou seen 
rlieni thus eonl’ronled and contrasted, you would have felt I bat if cv<-r 
the time .slionld come when the interest of the one wouhl eom))cl him 
ojicnly to (ienonnoe or boldly to expose the other, the odds were that 
the brilliant and audacious reprobate would master tlie weaker non'e 
hut superior wit of the furtive traitor. Randal was startled; but 
rising ^o, be said, cai-clessly— 

“What if this guarantee can no longer be given r—wRat if, in 
despair'of return, and in resignation to his altered fortunes, jour 
eousin has already married Ids daughter to some I'inglish snilor ?” 
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" AJi, llial, w(jiil(l iudcEcl bo, next to ray own marriage with her, the 
most fortunate tiling that could hapiien to myself.” 

How r’ 1 don’t understand! ” 

“ IV’hy, if my cousin has so abjured his birthright, and forsworn his 
rimk-if thi.s heritage, which is so dangerous from its grandeur, pass, 
ill ease of his pardon, to some obscure Englishman—a foreigner—a 
. dive. oT a country that has no tics with ours—a country that is the 
vein- refuge of levellers and Carbonari—///orf de vie! do jou think 
that such would not annihilate, all chance ol vaj cousin’s restoration, 
and be an excuse even in tlic eyes of Italy for formally confemng the 
scqurstralcd estates on an Italian? No; unless, indeed, the girl 
were to marry an Englishman of such natiie and birth and connection 
a^ would in llieiiisclvcs be a guarantee (and how in poverty is this 
likely ?), 1 should go back to Vienna with a light heart, if 1 coidd say, 

‘ My kinswoman is an Englishman’s wife—shall her children be the 
heii-s to a house so renowned for its lineage, and so formidable for its 
weall h ? ’ I'arhku! if my cousin wergiut an adventurer, or merely 
a professor, he bad been pardoned long ago. The great enjoy tlie 
lionour not to be pardoned easily.” 

llandal fell into deep but brief thought. The Count obseiwcd him, 
not faei^ to face, bul. by the rrileetiou of an opposite mirror. 
“This mall knows somethmg; this man is deliliorating; iliismau can 
iiclp me,” thought the Count. 

lint liandal said nothing to eonfinn thesehypothe-ses. llccovering 
from Ills abstrael ion, he expressed courteously ids satisfaction at the 
('ouut’s pro.spects, cither way. “And since, after all,” he added, 
“you mean so well to your cousin, it occurs tome that you might 
discover him by a \ avy smiiile English process.” 

“How?” 

“Advertise that, if he will come to some place appointed, he will* 
hear of something to his advantage.” 

Till' Count, shook his head. “ lie wotdd suspeel me, and not eume.” 

“ Hut he was intimate with you. He joined an iiisurreetionyou 
were more prudent. Y'nu did not injure him, tiiongii you may have 
benelilcd yourself. Why .should he shun you?” 

“ The conspirators forgive none who do not conspu'c; besides, to 
speak frankly, Uetbougiit 1 injured him.” 

“Could you not conciliate him Ihvopgh bis wife—whom—you 
resigned to him ?” 

“ She is dead—died liefore hr left the country.” 

“Oh, tliat is nulneky! Still! think .m advcrti.scment might do 
good. Allow me to retleet on that suhjeet. Shall wc now join 
MiiJihiie la Marquise?” 

On re-ciiteriug the drawing-room, the gentlemen found Beatrice in 
full dross, seated by the fire, and reading so intently that she did not 
remark them outer. 

“ What so interests >on, wa soenr? —the last novel by Balzac, no 
doubt ? ” 

Beatrice started, and looking up, showed eyes tb.al \vere full of 
tears. “ Oh, no! no pici urc of misesable, vicious, Parisiaii liR. TTiU 
is beautiful; there is smtl here.” 
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Eandaltook the book which the Marohesa laid down; It was 
the same which had channed the .^ircle at Hazeldean—charmed the 
innocent and fresh-hearted—ohariried now the wearied and tempted 
votaress of the world. 

“Hum,” murmured Randal; “the Parson was right. This is 
Ijower—a sort of a power.” , 

“ How I should like to know the author! Wlio can he be—can 
you guess P” 

“ Not I. Some old pedant in spectacles.” 

“ I think not—1 am sure not.—Here beats a heart I have ever 
sighed to find, and never found.” 

“ Oh, la waive enfant!” cried the Count; “comme son imagination 
s'egare cn raves etiehanh's. And to thhik that, while you ialk like an 
Arcadian, you arc dressed like a princess.” 

“Ah, I forgot—the Austrian amba.s.s;ulor’s. I shall not go to-night. 
This book unfits me for the artificial world.” 

“ Just as you will, niy sister. 1 sliall go. I dislike the man, aud 
he me; but ceremonies before men!” 

“You are going to the Austrian Embassy?” said Randid: “1, 
too, shall be there. We shall meet.” And he took his leave. 

“ I like your young friend prodigiously,” said the Count, y:iwning. 
“I am sure that he knows of the lost birds, and will stand to them 
like a pointer, if 1 can but make it his interest to do so. We .simll 
see.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

Rand.vl arrived at the ambassador’s before the Count, and eoi.- 
trived to mix willi the young noblemen attached to the embassy, and 
to whom he w;is known. Standing among thc.se was a young Austrian, 
on his travels, of very high birth, and with an air of noble grace lliat 
shi'ed the ideal of the old Gcrmiui chivalry. Randal was presented 
to him, and, after some talk on general topics, observed, “]’>y the 
way, Prince, there is now in London r. countryman of yours, wiili 
whom you are, doubtles:^ familiarly aeciuainled—the Count di 
Pcsebiera.” 

“He is no countryman of mine. He is an Italian. I know i.lm 
init by sight and by name,” said the Prince, stiffly. 

“ lie is of very iuicient birth, I believe.” 

“ Unciuostioiiablv. His ancestors were gentlemen.” 

“ Aud very rich.” 

“ Indeed l’ I have understood the contrary. He enjoys, it istnie, 
a largo revenue.” 

“ A young attache, less discreet than the Prince, here observed, 
“ Oh, Peschiera!—Poor fellow, he is too fond of play to he rich.” 

“And there is some chance that the kinsman whoso revenue he 
liolds may obtain his pardon, and re-enter into possession of his for- 
tvuias —so I hear, at least,” .said Randal, mtfuUy. 
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“ I shall he glad if it be true,” said the Prince, with decision; “ and 
1 speak the coninion sentiment at Vienna. That kinsman had a noble 
sjiirit, and was, I belieTc, equally duped and betrayed. Pardon me, 
sir; but we Austrians are not so bad as we arc painted. Have yon 
ever met in England the kinsman you speak of?” 

“ Never, though he is supposed to reside here; and the Count tells 
me that he has a daughter.*’ 

“ The Count—ha! I heard something of a scheme—a wager of that 
- that Count’s;— a daughter! Poor girl I I hope she will escape hi» 
pursuit; for, no doubt, he pursues her.” 

“ I’ossihly she may already have married an Englishman.” 

“ 1 trust not,” said the Prince, seriously; “ that might at preseni 
lie a serious ohstaelo to her falhei-’s retuiii.” 

“ You ibiuk .so ?” 

“ There can be uo doubt of it,” intnqiosed the attache, with a grand 
and positive air; “unless, indeed, the Englishman were of a rank 
equal to her owu.” 

Hero there was a slight, well-bred munuur mid buzz at the door; 
lor the Count di Pcscliiera himself was aimouiiced: aud as he entered, 
his jiresciice was so striking, mid his beauty so dazzhiig, that what- 
f'Kir there miglit be to the. prejudice of his character, it seemed 
■usiaiilly etlaeecl or forgol.t.en in that irresistible admiration which it 
b the prerogative of pcreoiial attributes alone to ereale. 

The Priuei^, with a slight curve of his lip at tlio groims that col 
meted round the Count, tiinicd to llandai, and said, “ Can yo'i tei'. 
me if a distinguished couutiyuian of yours is in England—^Lor.* 
E’lOstraiurcV” 

No, Prince—he is not. You know him ?” 

“ Well.” 

“He is aciiuaiutcd with tlic Count’s kinsman; and perhaps from 
him you have learned to think so liigldy of that kinsman P” 

Tlie Prince bowed, aud answered as ho moved away, “ 'When one 
man of high honour vouches for another, he coimnaiids the belief of 
all.” 

“Certainly,” soliloquised Randal, “Iniust not bo precipitate. 1 
vas \ cry near falliug into a terrible trap. H i were to marry thp girl, 
;tiid only, by so doing-, settle an ay her inlieritaiice onPeschiera!— 
How biU'd it is to be .suiliciently cautious in this world!” 

IVliile thus meditating, a mcniher of Parliament tapped hihl on the 
shoulder. 

“ .Me.lanclioly, Leslie! 1 lay u wager 1 guess your thoughts.” 

“ (iiic.ss,” answerisl llmidal. 

You were thinking of the phiee you are so soon to lose.” 

“ Soon to lose ! ” 

W'liy, if ministers go out, yon could hardly keep it, I suppose.” 

This ominous and horrid member of Parliament, Squire Hazeldnan’s 
favourite eounty nuuubcr. Sir John, was one of those legislators 
especially (/dioiisto officials—an iudepeudent “large-acred” member, 
who would no more take office himself than he would cut down the 
oaks in his pmk, aud wlio had no bowels of human feelinj^for those 
who had opjio.sile tasUss and !cs.s magnificent means. 
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“ Hem! ” said Handal, rather surlily. “ In the first place, Sir John, 
ministers are not going out.” 

'■ Oh, yes, they will go. You know I vote with them generally, 
and would willingly keep them in; but they are men of honour and 
spirit; and if they can’t carry their measures, they must resign; 
otherwise, by Jove, I would turn round and vote them out myself!” 

“ I have no doubt you would. Sir John; yon are quite citable of 
it: that rests with you and your constituents. But oven if ministers 
did go out, I am but a poor subaltern in a public office. I am no 
minister— w\w should I go out too ?” 

“ Why ? Hang it, Leslie, you are laugliiug at me. A young fellow 
like you could never be mean enough to st ay in, under tlie very men 
who drove out your friend Egertou!” 

‘‘ It is not nsual for those m the public offices to retire wi( h every 
chajmc of Grovcruiiient.” 

“Certainly not; but always those who are the relations of a retiring 
minister—always those who have been regarded as politicians, and 
wlio mean to cuter rarliamcnt, as of course you will do at t he next 
election. But you know that as well as 1 do—you who are so decided 
a politician—the writer of that admirable pamphlet! I sbouhl noi, 
like, to tell my friend Hazcldcmi, who 1ms a sincere interest iu uai, 
that you over doubted on a question of honour as plain as your 
A, B, C.” 

“Indeed, Sir John,” said BandaI. recovering his suarity, while he. 
inly breathed a dire anathema on liis comity hicinber, “1 am so new 
to these things, that what you say never stnick me before. No doubt 
you must be right; at all events 1 cannot Imve a better guide and 
adviser than Mr. Egerton himself.” 

Sib John.—N o, certainly—porfoel gentleman, Egerton! 1 wish 
we could make it up with him and 1 laKcldeaii. 

Kaniial (sighing.—^Ali, 1 wish we could! 

Sib John.-A nd some elmiiee of it now; for the time is eoming 
when all true incii of the old school niusi stiik together. 

Bandal.—AV iscly, admirably said, my dear Sir John. But, jeirdon 
me, 1 must jiay my respects lo the ambassador. 

Randal escaped, and passing on, saw the ambassador himself in tin- 
next room, eonferring in a corner with Audley Egerton. The ambas¬ 
sador seemed very grave—^Egerton ealni and impenetrable, as u.sual. 
J’resciitly the Count passed by, and the ambassador bowed to him 
very stiffly. 

As Randal, some time later, w;is searching for his cloak bclovf, 
Andlcy Egerton unexpectedly Joined liim. 

“An, Leslie,” said the inlnister, with more kindness than usual. 
“ if you don’t think the night air too cold for yon, let us wallc home 
together. I have scut awa.i the carriage.” 

This eondcseensiou in his patron was so singular, that it qailc 
startled Randal, and gave; liim a presentiment of some evil. AA’hcn 
they were iu the si reel. Egerton, after a pause, began— 

‘^My dear Mr. Leslie, it was my hope and belief Ibat 1 had pro¬ 
vided for you at least a eoinucteiice ; and that 1 might open to you, 
later, adhreer yet more iirilliaiil. Huslii don’t doubt your gniti- 
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ludc; let me proceed. There is a possible chance, after certain deci¬ 
sions that the (lovemracnt have come to, that 'sre may be beaten in 
1 he House of Commons, and of course resign. I tell you tliis beforc- 
liaud, for I wish you to have time to consider \vhat, in that case, 
would he yom- licst course. My power of sorvmg you may then 
probably be ovei'. It would, no doubt (seeing our close connection, 
and mysviews with regard to your future being so well knowul~no 
doubt, be expected that you should give up the place you hold, and 
follow my fortunes for good or ill. But as I have no personal enemies 
wit lithe opposite party—and as I have sufficient position in the world 
to uphold and sanction your choice, whatever it may be, if you tlunk 
it wore prudent to retain yow place, tell me so openly, and 1 think 1 
can contrive that you may do it without loss of character and credit, 
hi tliat case, coniine your ambition merely to rising gradually in your 
olhcc, without mixing in polities, if, on the other hand, you should 
lircfer to take your cliance of my return to office, and so resign your 
lircscnl place; and, furthermore, should commit .voursell' to a policy 
iliat may then he not only in opposition, but impopuhir, 1 will do my 
best to introduce you into parliamentary life. J. eamiot say that I 
advise the. latter.” 

Eiiudal flit as a man feels after a severe fall- lie was literally 
.slniracd. At length he faltered out— 

“ Can yon think, sir, that 1 alunild ever desert your forlunes—your 
party—your cause ?” 

“ My dear LesUe,” replied the minister, “you are too young to 
have commilled yourself to any men or to any party, except, indeed, 
in lhat unlucky pamphlet. This must not he an affair of sentiment,*' 
but of sense and reflection. Ijet us say no more on the point now; 
blit by coii.sidering the and the coiin, you can better judge what 
to do, should the fime. for option suddenly arrive.” 

“ But I hojic that time may not. come.” 

“ 1 hope so too, and most sincerely,” said the minister, with deiibc- 
ratc, and gemiiuo cuipluisis. 

“ What could be so had for the couiitry r” ejaculated Eaudal. “ It. 
docs not seem to me jiossible, in the iiaturc of things, that you and 
jonr party should ever go out! ” 

And when we arc once out, there w ill he plenty of wiseacres to 
.sac it is out of the nature of things that we shoidd over come in 
again. Here we .are a! ihe door.” 


CilAi’TEK V. 

IIaxd.vi. iiasscii a sieepless night; but, indeed, lie was one of tliose 
persons w ho neither weii, nor are accustomed to, much sleep, llow- 
cvi r, t.iwards morning, when dreams arc said to be prophetic, lie fell 
into a most delightful siumlKT—a .sltmiher peopled by visions iitted 
to lure oil, through lab,ninths of law',,prcdcstincfl cliancellor.s, or 
wreck upon the rocks of glorv the iiiebriato souls of youlhliii ensigns 
—dreams from wlicli Rood Ilall emerged crowned with the towers ot 
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Belvoir or Riiby, and looking over subject lands and manors wrested 
from the nefarious usurxration of Thornhills and Uazeldeans—dreams 
in which Audley Egerton’s gold and power—^rooms in Downing 
Street, and saloons in Grosvenor Square—had passed away to the 
smiling dreamer, as the empire of Chaldsea passed to Darius tlio 
Median. Wliy visions so belying the gloomy and anxious thoughts 
that preceded .them should visit the pillow of Bandal Leslie, hn-passes 
my philosophy to conjecture. He yielded, however, passively to 
their spell, and was startled to hear the clock strike eleven as he 
descended the stairs to breakfast. He was vexed at the lateness of 
the hour, for he had meant to have taken advantage of the unwonted 
softness of Egerton, and drawn therefrom some promises or proliers 
1o cliccr the prospects which the minister had so chUlin.gly ex))aiided 
before him the preceding night: and it was only at breakfast tliai, 
iie usually found the opport unity of i)rivate conference with iii.s 
patron.. But Audley Egerton would bo sure to nave sallied forlh— 
and so he had—only Bandal was suryirised to hoar that he had gone 
out in his carriage, instead of on foot, as was his habit. Baiid;il sotm 
despatched his sohtary meal, and with a new and sudden affection for 
his office, thitherwards hent Ids way. As lie passed tlirouah I’icca- 
dilly, he heard behind a voice that bad lately become familiar to liim, 
and turning round, saw Baron Levy walking side by side, i liou.gli not 
iirm-in-ann, with a gentleman almost as smart as himself, but with 
a jauntier step and a brisker air- a step that, like Diomeu’.s. as de¬ 
scribed by Shakespeare— 

** Rises on the toe;—that spirit of his 
111 aspiration lifts him from the eartli.” 

Indeed, one may judge of the spirits and di.sposition of a man by liis 
ordinary gait and mien in walking. He who habitually pursues 
abstract thought, looks down on the ground. He who is aocustomed 
t o sudden unpulses, or is trying to seize upon sonic necessary recol¬ 
lection, l(X)ks np with a kind of jerk. Ho « ho is a steady, e.iutious, 
niorcly piwctical roai^ walks on deliberately, his eyes stvai.gbt before 
him; .-uid even in liis most musing moods, observes things aroimd 
suilicient.ly to avoid a porter’s knot or a butriier’s tray. But llic. 
man with strong ganglions—of pushing, lively teiuiieramcnt, who, 
though practical, is yet speculative—the man vrlio is emulous !imi 
active, and ever trying to 'iise in bfe—sanguine, alert, bold—walks 
with a spring—looks i- dlier above the heads of Ids t'eHow-passengers 
—^but with a quick, easy tuni of liis o\ni, wliicb is liglitiy set on his 
shoulders; his mouth is a little open—his eye is briglif, rather rest¬ 
less, but penetrative—his port has something of dciiaiiee.—his form 
is erect, but wit.hout stiffness. Such was the appearance of the 
Baron’s companion. And as Baudal turned round at Levy’s voice, 
the B.aron said to liis companion, “ A young man in the firet circles -■ 
you should book him for your fair lady’s partie.s. How d’\e do, 
Mr. Leslie ? Lot me introduce you to Mr. luehard Avuael.” 'Tiieu, 
as he hooked his arm into Bandal’s, he whispered, “Man of llrst-rale 
talent—^umslrous ricli-;-has two or tJiree parliamentary seals in hi.s 
poclcct—wife gives parties—her foible.” 
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' “ Proud to make your acquaintance, sir,” said Mr. Avenel, Afting 
flisAat. “Fine day.” ■ . 

“ Bather cold too,” said Leslie, who, like all thin persons with 
weak digestions, was chilly by temperament; besides, he had enough 
on his mind to chill his body. 

“ So,much the healtluer—braces the nerves,” said Mr. Avenel; 

“ hut yon young fellows relax the system by hot rooms and late hours. 
Fond of (toeing of coui'se, sir P ” Then, without waiting for Randal’s 
negative, Mr. liichard continued rapidly, “ Mrs. Avenel has a soine 
diimmle on Thursday—shall be very happy to see you in Eaton 
.Square. Stop, I have a cardand ho drew out a dozen large invita¬ 
tion cards, from which he selected one, and presented it to Ran(W. 
The Bai’on pressed that young gentleman’s arm, and Randal replied 
e,ourteously that it would give him gi-eat pleasure to be introduced 
to Mrs. Avenel. Then, as he was not desirous to be seen under the 
wing of Baron liovy, like a pigeon luidcr that of a hawk, he gently 
extricated himself, and pleading great haste, walked quickly on 
towards his office. 

“ That young man wiU make a figure some day,” said the Baron. 
“I don’t know any one of his age with .so few prejudices. ,He is a 
a comicction by mai'riage to Audley Egerton, who-” 

“Audley Egerlon!” exclaimed Mr. Avenel; “a d -d haughty, 
aristoeratie, disagreeable, ungrateful fellow! ” 

“ 'Why, what do you know of him ? ” 

“ He owed his first scat in Parliament to the votes of two near rela¬ 
tions of mine, and when J called upon him some time ago, in his office, 
he absolutely ordered me out of the, room. Uaug his impertinence; if 
ever 1 can jiay him off, I guess 1 shan’t fail for want of good will! ”_ 

“ Ordered you out of the room ? 'Tliat’s not tike Egerton, who is 
so civil, if formal—at lejist lo most men. You must have offended 
. him in his weak point.” 

“ A man whom the public pays so handsomely should have no weak 
point. What is Egorton’s?” 

“ Oh, he values himself on being a thorough gentleman—a miui of 
the nicest honour,” said Levy, with a sneer. “You must have 
ruffled his plumes there, flow was it ?” 

“1 forget,” answered Air. Avenel, wlio was far too well versed in 
the London scide of human dignities ^nee his marriage, not to bok 
hack with a blush at Ids desire of knighthood. “No use bothering 
oiir heads now about the plumes of an ariog irit popinjay. To return 
to the subject we were discussing. You must be sure to let me have 
/.his mouey ne.xt week.” 

“ Rely on it.” 

“ And you'll not let my bills get mto the market; keep them under 
lock and key.” 

“ So we agreed.” 

“ It is but a temporary difficulty—royal mourning, sucli nonsense 
—panic in trade, lest those precious ministers go out. I shall soon 
illoat over the I roubled waters.” 

“ By I he help of a paper boat,” said the Baron, laughing*, and the 
two genth'imm .shook kinds nnd parted. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Meakwhij.e Audiey Escrton’s carnage had deposited him at the 
door of Lord Lausiiiere’s.nousc, at Knightsbridge. He a.sked for the 
Countess, and was shown into the drawing-room, which was deserted. 
Egcrton was paler than usual; and as the door opened, he wijicd the 
unwonted moisture from his forehead, and tiiere was a quiver on his 
firm hj). The Countess too, on entering, showed an emotion almost 
equally unusual to her self-control. She pressed Audlcy’s hand in 
silence, and seating herself by Ids side, seemed to collect her thoughts. 
At length she said— 

“It is i-iirely indeed that we meet, Mr. Egerfon. in spite of your 
intiinany with Lausmere and Harley. J go so little into your world, 
and you will not voluntarily conic to me.” 

“ Madam,” replied Egerton, “ 1 ndght evade your kind reproach bv 
stating that my hours are not at my disposal; but I answer you with 
plain tfuth,—^it must be naiiiful to both of us to meet.” 

The Countess cxilourcd and sighed, but did not dispute the asser¬ 
tion. 

Audlcy resumed. “And therefore, I presume thal, in sending for 
me, vou have something of moment to comniunie.idoi''’ 

“ it relates 1o Harley,” said the Countess, as if in apology ; “ and 1 
would take your advice.” 

“To Harley! Speak on, I beseech you.” 

“My son has probably told you that he bus educated and reared a 
young girh with the intention to make her Lady L’Estrange, and 
hereafter Countess of Lansmore.” 

•“Harley has no secrets from me,” said Egcrton, mournfully. 

“ This young lady has arrived in England—is here -in this house. 

“ And Harley too ?” 

“Ko, she came over with Lady H-and her daughters. Ilnr- 

lev was to follow shortly, and 1 expect him daily. Hero is hi.s leKcr. 
Obseiwe, he has never yet communicated his intentions to this youin; 
person, now intrusted to my care—never spoken to her as the lover.” 

Egcrton took the letter ana read it rapidly, tliough u itii attention. 

•• '1 rue,” said he, as lie rctunieil the letter: “ and before lie does so 
he wislies you to see Miss Digby and to judge of tier yourself—wislii-. 
to know if you will aiiiirove and sanction bis choice.” 

“ It is on tills that I would consult you — a girl without rank; — 
the father, it is true, a gentleman, though almost equiuically one,— 
but the mother, I know not wliat. And Harley, for whom 1 ho]ieil 
an alliance with the lirst houses in England!” TIiu Countess iiresstU 
her hands oonvukiyely together. 

Egeuton.—H o is no more a boy. His talents have been wasted- - 
lislife a wanderers. He presents to you a ch.aiien of resettling his 
iiind, of«c-arousing his native powers, of a home beside your own. 
jady Lausmere, you cannot hesitate! 
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Ladi Lansmere.— I do, I do! After all that 1 have hoped, after 
all that I did to prevent- . 

Eueiiton (interrupti^ her).—You owe him now an atouenionl; 
that is in your power—it is not in mine. 

The Countess again pressed Audlcy’s hand, and the tears guslied 
from hej eyes. 

“ it shall be so. I conscui—1 consent. I will silence, I will 
|nish back, this proud heart. Alas! it well-nigh broke his own! .1 
am glad you spealt thus. 1 like to think he owes ray consent to you. 
In that there is atonement for botli.” 

“ You are too generous, madam,” said Egerton, evidently moved, 
though still, as ever, striving to repress emotion. “And now may 1 
SCO the young lady? Tliis conference pains me; you see even my 
strong nerves cpiivcr; and at this time I have much to go througli— 
need of all my sirength and fimness.” 

“ I hear, indeed^ that the Government will probably retire. But it 
is with honour: it will be soon called back by the voice of tlie na¬ 
tion.” 

“ Li t me .see thf; future wife of Harley L’Estrangc,” said Egerton, 
without heed of this consolatory exclamation. 

The Countess rose and left the room. In a few minutes she re¬ 
turned with Helen Dighy. 

Helen was wondroiisly improved from the pale, delicate cliild, with 
the soft smile and intelligent eyes, who had sate by the side of 
Leonard in his garret. She was about the middle height, still sliglir, 
Imt boJiutifully formed; that e.xquisitc rouiulnoss of proportion which 
conveys so well the idea of woman, in its undulating phant grace— 
formed to embellish life, mid soften away its rude angles—fonned to 
embeliish, noli to protect,. Her face might not liavo satisfied the criti¬ 
cal eye of an artist—it was not wii.lmut, deleets in rogularitv; hut its 
('■xprussion was eminently .gentle and jireiiossessing; and there were 
few who woulil not have exclaimed, “ M'liat a lovely countcuance!” 
The mildness c.if her brow wars toneliecl with mclaiieholy—her child¬ 
hood liad left its traces on her youth. Her step was slow, and her 
manner shy, subdued, and timid. 

Amlley gazed on lier with earnestness as she aiiproaehed him; and 
t hen eoiiiiug forward, took her hand and kisseil it. 

“ 1 am your guardian’s constant, I'rieud ” said he, and he drew her 
gently to a seat behind him, in the recess of a rvindow'. With a quick 
glance of his eye tow.nrds the Countess, lie seemed to imply the wish 
to conver.se with Helen somewhat a]iart,. So the Countess inter¬ 
preted the glauee; :uid though she remained in the room, she seated 
herself at: a distance, and bent ovtr a book. 

It, was touching to .see liinv the ansteiv man of business lent him¬ 
self to draw Ibrtii the imud of tiiis quiet., slirinkmg gii-1; and if you 
pad listened, yoti would have comprehended how lie ctime to possess 
such social iiitluenco, and liow well, some, time or other in the course 
of his life, lie had learned to adapt himself to women. 

He spoke first of Harley L’Estrangc —spoke with tact and delicacy. 
Helen at first answered by monosyllahles, and then, by degrm'S, with 
grateful and open affection. Audley’s brow grew shaded, lie tlien 
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spoke of ] luly, and thoush no uian hiiJ less of tUo poet in Ids nature, 
yet, with tlio dexterity of ono long versed in the world, and who has 
been accustomed to extract evidences from characters most opposed 
to his own, he suggested such topics as might serve to arouse poetry 
in otliers. Helen’s replies betrayed a cultivated taste, and a chann- 
ing womanly miud; but they betrayed, idso, one accustomed^to take 
its colourings from another’s—to appreciate, admire, revere the Lofty 
and the Beautiful, but humbly and meekly. There was no vivid en¬ 
thusiasm, no remark of striking originality, no hash of the .sclf-kind- 
hng, creative faculty'. Lastly, Egertou turned to England—to tlie 
critical nature of the times—to the claims which the eomilry pos¬ 
sessed upon all who had the ahihty to serve aud guide it.s troublod 
destinies. He enlarged warmly on Harley’s natural talents, and re¬ 
joiced that he had returned to England, perhaps to commeneo some 
groat career, lleleu looked surprised, but her face caught no corre¬ 
spondent glow Iroiu Andley’s elonuencc. He rose, aud an expression 
of disappointment passed over his grave, handsome feature.s, and as 
quickly vimislicd. 

, “ Adieu! my dear Miss Digto; I fear I have weaiied you, especi¬ 
ally with my politics. Adieu, Lady Lansmere ; no doubt 1 shall see 
Harley as soon as he returns.” 

Tlien he hastened from tlic room, gained his carriage, and ordered 
the coachman to drive to Downing Street. He drew down the blinds, 
and leant back. A certmn languor became visible in his face, ami 
once or twice he mechanically put his hand to his heart. 

' “ She is good, amiable, docile—^W'iU make an excellent wife, no 
doubt,” said he, nmrmuringly. “But does she love Harley as he has 
dreamed of love ? No! Has slie tlie power and energy to arouse his 
faculties, aud re.store to tile wmrld the Hai'lcy of old S' Ho! Meant 
by Heaven to be, the sliadow of another’s sun—not lierself tlie snn— 
tlii.s child is not the one who can alone for the Past and illume i.lio 
Future.” 


GHAFTER VII. 

That evening Harley L’llstrange arrived at his falhir’s liou.se. 
The low years that had passed since we saw him last had made ro 
perceptible change in his appearance. _ He still preserved his elasrie 
youthfulness of form, and singular variety and play of eimntcnane -. 
He seemed imufleeledly rejoiced to greet his parents, and had soiim- 
thing of the gaiety aud the tenderness of a boy returned from school. 
His manner to Helen bespoke the chivalry that pervaded all f he coni- 
nlexities .and cun'cs of his character. It was affectionate, hut re.sj)ee^ 
lul. Hers to him, subdued—hut innocently sw'ect and gently cordial.. 
Harley was the cliief talker. The aspect of the t.imcs was lio critical 
hat he coidd not avoid questions on iiolitics; aud, indeed, he showed 
m interest in them which he had never evinced before. Lord 
jansmeis was delighted. 

“ Why, Harley, you lo -e your country, after all P” 
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“The nioniqut sihc seems in danger—yes!” replied the ratrieian; 
and the Sybarite seemed to rise into the Athenian. 

Then he asked with eagemes-s about his old friend,, Audlcy; and, 
his curiosity satisfied there, ho iu(}mrcd the last literary nows, lie 
i)ad heard much of a book lately published. He named the oue 
iscribed-by i’arson Dale to Professor Moss: none of his listeners had 
riNid it. * 

Harley pished at this, and accused them all of indolence and 
stupidity, hriiis own quaint, metaphorical style. Then he said— 

Arid town gossip ?” 

“ Wo never hear it,” said Lady Lansmere. 

“ There is a new plough much talked of at Boodle’s,” said Lord 
Lansmere. 

“ God speed it. But is tliero not a new man much talked of a 
Wliite’s?’^ 

“ 1 don’t belong to Wliite’s.” 

“ Nevertheless, you may have heard of him—a foreigner, a Count 
di I’esohicra.” ^ 

“ Yes,” said Lord Lansmere; “ he was pointed out to mo in the 
Park—a handsome man for a foreigner; wears his hair properly cut; 
looks geuilemanlike and English.” 

“ All, ah! He is here then! ” And Harley rubbed his hands. 

“ AVliich road did you ;ake ? did you pass the Simplon ?” 

“ No; 1 eamc straight from Vienna.” 

Then, relating with lively vein his adventures by the way, he con¬ 
tinued to delight Imrd Lansmere by his gaiety till the time came to 
fetii'c to rest.’ As soon as Harley was in liis own room, his mother 
joined him. 

“ Wed,” said he, “ 1 need not ask if you like Miss Digby ? Wlio 
M ould not ?” 

“ Harley, my own son,” said the mother, bursting into tears, “ be 
lumpy your omi way; only be bappy, that is all I ask.” 

Harley, much aifcctcd, replied gratefully and soothingly to this 
fond iuiunetiou. And then gradnally leading bis raollier on to con- 
\ cr.‘'o of Helen, asked abruptly—“ And of tlie chance of our happi- 
ui ss—her happiness as well as mine—what is your opinion? Speak 
frankly.” 

“ Of //<•/• happiness there can he no doubt,” replied the mothei', 
proudly. “ Of yours, how can you ask 8:ic? Have you uot decided 
on that yourself?” 

. “ But stdl it cheers and encourages one in any experiment, how. 
<'vcr woU considered, to hear the approval of another. Helen has 
eertaiuly a most gentle tcmxier.” 

“ 1 should conjecture so. But her mind- 

“ Is very well stored.” 

“ She speaks so little-” 

“ Yes. 1 wonder why ? She’s surely a woman! ” 

“ Pshaw,” said Ihc Countess, smiling, in spite of herself. “ But 
tell me more of the process of your experiment. You took her as a 
child, and resolved to train her according to your own ideak Was 
that easy?” 
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• “ It seemed so. 1 desired to instil habits of truth; she was already 
by nature truthful as the day; a taste for nature and all things 
natural—that seemed inboi-n; )KTecptioiis of Art as llio interpreter of 
Nature—those were more ditiicull to teach. 1 think they may come. 
You have heard her play and sing’’ 

“No.” 

“ She will surprise you. She lia.s less talent for drawing; still, ail 
that teacliiug could do has aeon done—iu a word, she is ;iccoiu])lished. 
Temper, heart, mind—these are all excellent.” Harley stopped and 
mppressed a sigh. “ Certainly 1 ought to he very haj)py,” said he; 
ind he began to wind up his watch. 

“ Of course she musi. love you?” said the Countess, id’ter a pause. 
“ How could she fail ? ” 

“Love mo! My dear motlun-, that is the very question I shall 
have to ask.” 

“ Ask! Love is discovered by a glance; it has no need of a.“kitig.” 

“ I have never discovered it, then, 1 assure yon. The fact is, (hat 
oefore her childhood was passed, 1 removed her, as you nmv suppose, 
from my roof. She resided with an Italian family, near my usiiai 
abode. 1 visited her often, directed her studies, watched iier 
improvement-” 

* And /ell in love with her ?” 

“Fall is sncli a vciw violent word. No; I don’t remember (o have 
had a fall. It was aU a smooth inclined plane from the lirst step, 
until at last I said to inysctf, ‘ Harley L’Estrangc, thy time has come. 
The bud has blossomed into flower. 'Take it to thy breast.’ And 
• myself replied to myself, meekly, ‘ So be it.’ Then 1 found thal 

Lady N-with her daughters, was coming to England. 1 n.sk. i 

her ladyship to take iny ward to your house. I wrote to you, aim 
prayed your assent; and, that granted, 1 knew you w'oidd obtain n, 
father’s. I am here—you give me the approval I sought for. 1 1.1 ! 
speak to Helen to-morrow. Perhajls, after all, she may reject me." 

“Strange, strange—you speak thus coldly, thus lightly; you so 
capable ol ardent love! ” 

“Mother,” said Harley, earnestly, “ he saiisllcd I I mn I Love, as 
of old, 1 feel, alas! too well, can visit me never more. Hut, garnilc 
companionship, tender friendship, the relief aiu^ tin- .snuJJglif of 
woman’s smile—hereafter the voices of children—music Unit. si rikiiig 
on the hearts of both parent s, wakens the most lasting and the jjiiresi 
of all sympathies: these are my Jiope. Is the hope so mean, niy loud 
mother?” 

Again tlic Countess wept, and her tears were not dried when she 
left uie rwin. 
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Oh! Ueloii, Tail Helen— i.ype■ o!' (,hc quiet, serene, U!molice4 
iUiep-l'elt'exccUeuce el' woman. Woman, less as ttie itiea! that a 
poet conjures from Uie air, lliau as the compaiiiou of a poet on the 
earth I Woman, who, with lier elear sunny vision of things aetual, 
e.nd the exquisite tibre of her cieliirate sense, supplies the delicioncies 
of iiim whose foot, stumbles on the soil, because liis e,yc is too intent 
iqion the stars! tV Oman, the provident, tlic comforting- angel whose 
pinions arc folded round the heart, guarding- there a divine spring 
nmnarred by the winter of the world! Helen, soft Helen, is it indeed 
in thee that the nild and brilliant lord of wantoimess and ease” is 


to liiid the. regeneration of his life—the rc-baptisiii of his soul? Of 
what avail thy meek ])rudent household virtues to one whom I'ortune 
screens Irora rough t rial■ whose sorrows lie^iemole from thy ken s'— 
■whose spirit, erratic and perturbed, now rising, now falling, needs a 
vision more subtle than tliine to pursue, and a strength that can 
sustain tlie reason, when it droops, on the wings of enthusiasm and 


passion t 

And f lion, thyself, O Nature, sliriuking audhumble, that needest to 
hi- eoiiited forth from the shelter, and developed under the calm and 
genial atmosphere of holy, happy love—cun such alVectiou as Harley 
L'j'istrange may prolfer sulliee t.o thee? AVill not the blossoms, yet 
folded in tlie petal, wither away heneath t.hc shade that may pro- 
teet them from (lie storm, aud yet shut them from the sun ? Thou 
wild, where thou givest love, seekest, though meekly, for love in ret iiru ■ 
t<- he the soul's swec-i necessity; the life’s household ptutner to him 
woo receives all thy faith and devotion—caiist tliou influence the 
sources of joy aud of sorrow iu the heart that does not heave at thy 
mime 'f Hast thou the ehurin mid t he force of the moon, that the 
tides of that wu.tward sea shall ebb and flow at thy will':’ Yet whe 
shall ,say— who conje.etnrc how near two hearts can bceomc, when no 
guilt, lies hetwoeii them, and time brings the ties all its own? 1-larcst 
of all things on carih is the union iu which both, by their contrasts, 
make liarmonioiis tiu-ir hle.udmg; eiieli supplying the defects of the. 
iie.lpmafe, and completmg, by fusion, one. stTong human soul! Happi¬ 
ness eiKiugh, where even I’eace does but seldom prc.sidc, when each 
eiur' hriug to the alta;-, if not 1 he flame, still the iiiceuse. Avhero man’s 
thoughts an- all noble and generous, woman’s feelings all gentle and 
laire, love may follow, if it, does not precedeand if not,—if the 
roses he missed I'ri.ui t he gm-laml, one may sigh for the rose, but one 
is safe fnjm the thorn. 

'Che morning was mild, yet somewhat overcast by the mist whieli 
iimioiinces eomiiig winter in Houdon, and Helen walked musingly 
iicucath the. trees that surrounded the garden of Lord Lausmere’s 
house. Many leaves were yet. left on tlie boughs; but they were sg-e 
aud withered. And the hirils ehirped at times; hut their not»was 
jVoumful and complaining. All within this house, mitil Harley’s 
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arrival, had been strange and saddening to Helen’s timid and sul)due& 
spirits. Lady Lausmere had rejieived her hindly, but witli a certain 
restraint; and the loftiness of manner, common to the Countess with 
all but Harley, hail awed and chilled the diffident orphan. Lady 
Lansmere’s very interest in Hiudey’s choice—her atteinpls to draw 
Helen out of her resei-ve—her watchl’ul eyes whenever Helen shyly 
spoke, or shyly moved, frightened the poor child, and made ter unjust 
to herself. 

The very servants, tliougk staid, grave, and respectful, as suited a 
dignified, old-fasliioncd houselioloj painfully contrasted the. bright 
welooming smiles and free talk ot Italian domestics. Her recollec¬ 
tions of the happy warm Contincnial manner, which so sets the bash¬ 
ful at their ease, made the stately and cold precision of all around her 
doubly awful and dispiriting. Ijord Lausmere himself, who did 
not as yet know' the views of Harley, and little dreamed that he was 
to anticipate a daughter-in-law in llic ward, whom he understood 
Harley, in a freak of gouerous romanco^hail adopted, was familiar and 
courteous, as became a host. Jlut he looked upon Helen as a mere 
child, and naturally left her to the Countess. The dim sense of her 
equivocal position — of her coiiuiaralivc humhlene.ss of biitli and 
fortimes. oppressed and irained her; and even hergmtitudiitoHarii;} 
was made burthensomc by a sentiment of helplessness. The gratel’iil 
long to requite. And what could she cviw do for him ? 

Thus musing, she wandered .alone through the curving walks; and 
this sort of mock country huidscape—Loudon loud, and even visible, 
bevond the high gloomy walls, and no escape from the windows of the 
square formal house—seemed a type of the, jjrison hoimds of Jtauk to 
one whose soul yearns for simple loving Nature. 

Helen’s reverie was interrupted by Nero’s joyous bark. He had 
caught sight of her, and came bounding up, and thru.st his large head 
into her hand. As she stooped to caress the dog, happy at his honest 
meeting, and (ears that had been long gathering to the luts fell 
silently on his fane, (for I know nothing that more moves us to tears 
than the liearty kindness of a dog, when sometliiug in human beings 
has pained or chilled us,) she heard behind the nmsioal voice of Harley. 
Hastily she dried or rcprc.ssed her tears, as her guardian came up, and 
drew her arui within hi.s own. 

“I had so little of your conversation last evening, my dear ward, 
that 1 may well monopolise you now, even to the privation of Nero, 
And so you arc oueo more in your native land ? ” 

Helen sighed softly. 

“ May I not hope that you return under fairer auspices tlian those 
which your childhood knew f ” 

Helen turfted her eyes with ingenuous tli.'uikfidneas to her guar¬ 
dian, and the memory of all she owed to him rushed iijiou her heart.. 

Harley renewed, and with oarne.st, t-liough mehmohoiy sweet 
ness—“Helen, your eyes thank me; but hear me before your words 
do. I _de.serve no tluuiks. 1 am about to make to you astringi 
confession of egotism and selfishness.” 

“ You!—-oh, impossible,! ” 

“ Judge yourself, ami '.heii d.-eiile wlii.di of ui; rball nave cause U 
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le grateful. Helen, when I was scarcely your age—a boy in years,. 
)ut more, metliinks, a man at heart, with man’s strong energies ami 
lublimo aspirings, than I have ever since been—1 loved, amt 
Iceply- " 

He paused a moment, in evident struggle. Helen listened in mute 
surprise,^but liis emotion awakened her own; her tender woman’s 
lu.art yearned to console. Unconsciously her arm rested on his loss 
ightiy. 

“ lieeply, and for sorrow. It is a long talc, that may bo told here- 
ifter. Tiie worldly would call my love a madness. I did not reason 
in it then—i cannot reason on it now. liuough: death’ smote 
uddculv, t erribly, and to me mysteriously, her whom I loved. The 
ove lived on. fortunately, perhaps for me, I had quick distraction, 
lot to grief, but to its inert indulgence. 1 was a soldier; 1 joined 
lur annies. Men called me brave, flaticrv! I was a coward 
lelbre the thought ofrtife. 1 sought death: like sleepi, it does not 
‘omc at oiu’ crdl. Peace, eraued. As when the winds fall, the sails 
irooii—so when excitement ceased, all seemed to me flat and objeot- 
e.ss. Heavy, lieavv' was my heart. Perluijis grief had been less 
ili.st.inate, but tliat 1 feared I had causes lor sclf-reproacli. Since 
heu 1 have liecn a wanderer- a self-made e.xile. My boyhood had 
lecn ainhitioms -rdl amliition ceased. Plamos, when they reach the 
•ore of the lieart, spread, mid leave all in ashes. Let me be brief- 
i did not mean thus weakly to eomplaui—1 to whom Heaven I'is. 
liven so many blessings! 1 felt, ns it were, separated from the 
■.ominoii ohjects and joys of men. I grew startled to sec how, yoai’ 
ly year, wayward humours possessed ms. I ic.solvcd again tq attacli, 
ny.sclf to some living heart -it was my sole ehauco to rekindle my 
iwii. But the one I had loved remained as my type of woman, and 
die was difl’erent from all 1 saw. Therefore 1 said to my.self, ‘ 1 will 
■car from childhood some yoimg fresh life, to grow up into my ideal.’ 
\s this tlioiight began to haunt mo, 1 clnmecd to disctivcr, you. 
rtruek with the romance of your early life, iouehed by your courage, 
■.harmed hr your idrcelioiiatc nature, i said to myself, ‘ Here is what. 
Lsee!;.’ Helen, in assuming the guardianship of your jil'e, in all the 
mltnre which 1 have sought to bestow on ymir docile childhood, 

[ repc.'it. that 1 have been but the egotist. Ami now, wlien yem have 
■eaelied lhat age, when it becomes me to ,yie:ik, and you to li.steu— 
low, when you ;ire under the sacred roof of my own mother —now 
i ask y(i;i, can you accept this heart, such as wasted years, and griefs 
,00 I'eiiilly nursed, have left it 'i Can you be, at least, my comforter ri 
dan you aid mo to regard life as a duty, and recover those aspirations 
vhicli oiici: soared from the paltry and miserable coniines of our 
’rivoloiis daily being? Helen, here 1 ask you, can you be alLtbis, 
tticl under the name of—Wife ?” 

It would be in vain to describe the rapid, varying, indefinable 
'.motions that passed through the uiexpericiieod heart of the youthful 
istener, as Harley thus sjioko. He so moved all the spring.s of 
imaze, compassion, tender respcol, sympathy, childlike gratitude, 
hat when lie paused aud gently took her hand, she remained llfewil- 
Ibred, speechless, overpowered. Harley smiled ns he g,azed upon 
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her blusliing, downcast, expressive faee. He conjectured at oUvC tliai 
the idea of such proposalsliad never crossed lier mind; that sue liad 
never (jontemplated liim in the character of wooer* never even 
sounded her licart as to the nature of such feeliugs as his image had 
aroused. , 

“ My Helen,” he rc.smncd, with a calm pathos of voice,." there i.s 
some nisparity of years between us, and perliaps I may not hope 
henceforth for that love which youth gives to the young. Permit me 
simply tt) ask, what you will frankly answer—‘ Can you have s('en in 
otir quiet lile abroad, or imder the roof of your Italian friends, any 
one you prefer to me P’ ” 

“hlo, indeed, no!” murmured Helen. “How could 1?—who is 
like you?” Then, with a sudden ellbrt—for her innate triithfuiness 
took alarm, and her \ery attectimi for Harley, eliild-like and revereni,' 
made her tremble lest she should deceive him—she drew a little aside, 
and spoke thus:— 

“ Oh my dear guardian, noblest of all human heings, at least in my 
eyos, forgive, forgive me, if J seem iuigi*atcful, hesitating; Init 1 caii- 
not, cannot think of myself as worthy of you. 1 never so lifted m\ 
eyes. Your rank, your position-” 

“ VVhy should they be eternally my curse? Forget them, ami 
go on.” 

“ Itis not only tfley,” said Helen, idmost sobbing, “thongli they 
arc nmeh; but I your type, your ideal! — I?—impossible! Oh, 
how can 1 ever be anytliing even of use, of aid, of comfort, lo one like 
you!” 

“ You can, Helen—you can,” cried Harley, charmed by such iuge- 
nuous modesty. “May 1 not keep tliis hand?” 

And Helen left her hand in Harley’s, and turned away her face, 
I'airly we(!ping. A stately step jiassed nnder the wintry Iree.s. 

“ My mother,’’said Jlarioy L’Fstrange, looking u]), “ 1 present lo 
you my future wife.” 


CHArTJCR IX. • 

/Wmi a slow step and an abstracted air, Harley Jj’!'!.-.!range bent , 
his way towards Hgerton’s house, after his eventful iiilm-view witii' 
Helen. He had just entered one of the streets leading into tirosveiiur 
Square, when a young man, walking quickly from the. opposite direc¬ 
tion, came full agiuust him, and drawing back with a bi-ief apology, 
recognised hbii, and exclaimed, “ M'liat! you in Euglaiid, Lord 
L’Estraiige! Accept my congratulations on your return. JJut yon 
seem scarcely to remember me.” 

“ 1 beg your pardon, Air. Leslie. 1 nunember you now by your 
smile; but you are of an age in which it is permitted me to say that 
you look older than when 1 saw you last.” 

‘"And yet, Lord li’Estrange, it seems lo me me that you !o<; 
younger.” 
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' Indeed, this reply was so far true that there appeared less aiffevenee 
of years than l)erorc between Leslie and L’Estrange; for tlic wrinkles. 
in the snhemer’s mind were visible in his visage, while Harley’s dreamy 
worship of 'IVuth and Beaut}' seemed to have preserved to the votary 
the enanring }routli of the divinities. 

Harle}^reccived the eonijibnicnt with a supreme indifference, whicli 
might have been suitable to a Stoic, but whicli seemed scareely natural 
to a ^utleman who had just proposed to a lady many years younger 
than liimsclf. 

Leslie renewed “Perhaps you are on your way to Mr. Egerton’s. 
If so, you will not find him at jiouk' ; he is at hisoflici-.” 

I’hank you. Then to his oliiei! 1 must re-direct my steps.” 

“ .1 am going to him myself.” .said llandal, hesitatingly. 

. L’Estrange had no prepossessions in favour of Leslie, from the little 
he bad seen of that young geiilleinan; but Ilaudal’s remai'kwasan 
appeal to his habitual urbanity, and ho replied, with well-bred rcadi- 
ne.ss, “Let us be companions no far.” 

llandal accepted the ann proffered to him; and Lord L’Estrange, as 
is usual with one long affseiit from bis native*lanil, bore part as a 
ijuustioncr in the dialogue that ensued. 

“ Egerton is alw'ays the .■tame man, 1 suppose--too busy for illness, 
and too firm for sorrow ?” 

“If he ever feel either, he will never stoop to complain. .But. 
indeed, niv dear lord, 1 should like much to know what vou think of- 
his healtlb” 

“ How? You alarm me!” 

“Ma.v, 1 did not, mean to do Unit; and. pra.v do not let him know 
that 1 went so far. But 1 have fancied that he look.s a little worn . 
and suffering.” 

“ Poor Audley I” said L'Estr,angc, in a tone of dee)) affection. “ 1 
will souiid him, and, he assured, without naming you; for I kiiowj 
well howuittle he like.s to he supposed capable of human.infirmity. 

1 am obliged to yon for your bint—obliged to you for your interest in 
one so dear to me.” 

.\iid Harley’s voice was more cordial to llandal than it bad ever 
been before. ' He tlien began to impiire wliat llandal thought of the 
rnmours ibat had reached himself as to the prohaiile. defeat of the 
(lO', crnme.nt, imd how far Audlo.i’s spirit s were affected by such risks. 
i!;it llandal here, seeing that Harley coiTId eommunicate nothing, 
wairesei'ved and guarded. 

‘Tioss of office could not, T think, affect, a man like Audley,” 
observed Lord L’Estrange. “Ho would be us great in opposition— 
pci'baps greater; and as to emoluments-” 

“ The (nnolumeuts are good,” interposed llandal, with a lialf-sigb. 

“ (food enough, 1 suppose, to ])ay him back about a tenth of wliai 
Ins place costs our magnilieeiit fricud—No, 1 will say one thing for 
i'.'nglish statesmen, no man amongst them ever yet was the richer for 
place.” 

“ And Mr. Egcrtoii’s private fortune must he large, I lake for 
'Tranted,” said llandal, carelessly. 

“ It ought to be, if he has time to look to it.” 
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Here they passed by the hotel in -which lodged the Count dj 
Pesohiera. 

Kandal stopped. “Will you excuse me for an instant? Aswcarc 
passing this hotel, I -ivill just leave niv card hcie.” So saying he 
gave liis card to a -waitei' lounging by the door. “Por the Count di 
Peschiera,” said he .aloud. <' 

L’Pstrango .started; and as Eaudal again look his arm, said—“ So 
that Italian lodges here ? and you know him ?” 

“1 know him but slightly, as cue knows any foreigner who makes 
a sensation.” 

“ He makes a sensation?” 

“ISaturaliy : for h<! is handsome, witty, and said to be very rich— 
that is, as long as he reetdves the revenues of his exiled kinsman.” 

“ I see yon are -well informed, Mr. Leslie. And wiiat is supposed 
to bring liither the Count di Peschiera?” 

“ I did hear something, which 1 did not quite understand, about a 
net of his that he would marry his kinsman’s daughter; ami so, I 
conclude, secure to himself all the inheritiinee.; iiad that he is tlumc- 
fore here to discover llii! kinsman and win liic heiress. But probably 
you know t he rights of the story, and can tell me wliat credit to give 
to such gossip.” 

“1 know this at least, that, if ho ilid lay smdi a wager, 1 would 
advise yon to take any odds agmnst him tied his backers may give,” . 
said L’Estrangc, drjiy; and whili^ his lii) quivered with auger, his 
eye gleamed withandi ironical humour. 

“You think, then, that this poor kinsman will not need such an 
alliance in oi-dcr to regam his estates ?” 

" I'es; for 1 never yet knew a rogue whom I would not bet 
agidiist, when he hacked his own luck as a rogue against J ustiee and 
Providence.” 

. Itandal winced, and felt as if an arrow had grazed his l*art; but 
he soon recovered. 

“And indeed there is another vague rnmmir that the young lady in 
question is married already—to some Englishman.” 

This time it was Harley who winced. “Good Heavens! that 
cannot he true—that would undo all! An Euglislnnau just at this 
moment! But some Englishman of correspondent rank, 1 trust, or 
at least one known for opinions opposed to what an Ansiriau would 
call Revolutionai-j' doctrines?” 

“1 know iiotiiiiig. Bui, it was supposed, merc'ly a private gentle¬ 
man of good faiiuiy. Would not that sullice? Can the Austrian 
Court diet ate a marriage to the daughter as a couclilioii fur grace to 
the father?” 

“ No—not that! ” said Harley, greatly disturbed. “ But put your¬ 
self in the posilion of any minister to one of the great European 
monarchies. Suppose a political insurgent, fonniduble for station 
and wealth, had i)(;eii proscribed, much iiii.erost made on liis behalf, a 
■powerful party striving against it, and just when tlie minist,or is dis¬ 
posed to relent, he hears t.hat the heiress to this wealth and this 
statiAi is mamed to the native of a country in vvhieli senl.imcnti! 
5‘iea(lly to the very opinions for wiiich the insurgent was proscribed 
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are popularly putertained, and thrxs that the fortune to be restored 
may be so employed as to disturb the national security—the existing 
order of thingstins, too, at the very time when 'a popular revolu¬ 
tion has just ooeiirred in France,* arid its effects arc felt most in the 
very land of the exile;—suppose all this, and then say if anything- 
could b>. more untoward for tlie hopes of the banished man, or 
iiiniisli his adversaries with stronger arguments against the restora¬ 
tion of his fortune? Hut pshaw—this must, bo a chimera! If true,' 
f should have known of it.” 

“1 ((uile agree with your lordship—there ean be no truth in such a 
rumour. Some I'lnglishmau, hearing. perha)is, of the probable pardon 
of t he cxiie, may have counted on an heiress, and spread the report 
in order to keep olf other candidates, jly .vonr account, if successful 
in his suit, he might fail to find an heiress in the bride.” 

“■ No doubt of that. VVliatovcr niiglit, be arranged, I can’t con¬ 
ceive that he would be allowed to get at the fortune, though it might 
(le lield in suspense for his children, lint indee,d it so rarely happens 
that an Italian girl of high name man-ies a foreiguei that we must 
dismiss this notion with a smile at the long face of the hypothetical 
fortime-liunt.er. ITeaven help him, if he exist !’l 

“.Amen,” echoed Kandal, ilevoully. ’ 

"1 hear that Peschicra’s sister is returned to England. Do you 
know lier too ?” 

“A little.” 

“ My dear Mr. Iieslie, pardon mo if T take a liberty not wairanted- 
by onr acouaiutiuice. Against tlie lady I say nothing. Indeed, 1 
have heard .some things which appear to entitle her to compassion 
and respect. But as to Beseliiera, all who prize honour suspect him 
to he a knave—1 know him to be one. Now, 1 think that the longer 
we preserve tliat abhorreiiee for knavery which is the generous 
iu.stimffcir youth, why, the fairer will be our manhood, and the more 
vovercml our age. You agri'c with me?” And Harley suddenly 
turning, his eyes fell like a flood of light' upon llandid’s pale and 
secret coiinteiiaiice. 

“ 'I'o be sure,” murmured the schemer. 

Harley, surveying liim, mechaidcally recoiled, and withdrew his 
arm. 

Fortunately for 'Ranilnl, who soinehow»r)r other felt himself sli]ipcd- 
into a false posilion, he .seavoo knew how or why, he was here seized 
by til" arm; and a elear, open, ‘manlv voice cried, “ My dear fellow, 
iiow a. e you ? f see you arc engaged now; but look into my rooms ’ 
when you ean, in the course of t he day,” 

And with a bow of excuse for his interrupfion, to LordL’Estrange, 
the siicaker was then turning aw’ay, when Harley said— 

“ No, don’t let me take you from your frieud, Mr. Ijcslic. And 
you need not bo in a hurry to see Egerton ; for 1 shall claim the pri¬ 
vilege of older friendship for t.he first, interview.” 

“ it is Mr. l''.gert.oii's neplicw, Frank Hazeldoan.” 

’ As I'.ifre have been so many Revolutions In loanee, it may bo convenient, tc 
‘'.'at, fuirnrdinK to tho ilates ol this Ftory, Harley no doubt alludes to lhal 
revolution "srhich exiled CimrJes X., nml placed Louis Phtlippe on ibe throne. 
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“ Pray, call him back, and present me to him. He has a face that 
would bare gone far to recoiiedc Timon to Athens.” 

_ Eandal obeyed, and after a f(!\v kindly words to Frank, Harley in- 
^ted on leaving the two young men together, and walked oh to 
Dowoiing-strcet with a brisker step. 


CHAFi’Ell X. 

“ 'i’H-VT Lord L’Estrange seems a very good fellow.” 

“ So-so;—an effeminate humorist—says the most absurd things, ^ 
and fancies thorn wise. Never mind him. You wanted to speak li.' 
me, F-aak ?” 

“ Yes: I am so obliged io you for iutroduoing me to Levy. 1 
must tell you how handsomely he has behaved.” 

“ Stop; allow me to remind you that I did not introduce you to 
Lmy; you had met him before at Borrowell’.s, if I recollect right, am! 
he (fined with ns at the Clarendon—that isaU 1 had to do with bring 
ing you together. Indeed I rather cautioned you against him fliau 
not. Pray don’t tliink I introduced you to a man-who, however plea • 
sant and perhaps honest, is still a moDe.r-lcuder. Your father would 
be justly angry with me if I liad done so.” 

“Oh,pooh! you are picjiuhccd against poor Levy. But just bear: 

1 was sitting very ruefully, thinking over those cursed bills, and how 
the deuce 1 .should reue\y them, wiieu Ixvy walked into my rooms; 
aud, after telling mo of his long friendship for my unele Egertou and 
his admiration for yourself, and (give me your hand, Bandal) saying 
how touched he felt by yom' kind sympathy in mytroublcs, be opened 
his pocket-book, and showed nio the bills safe and sound in^is own 
possession.” 

“How?” 

" Ho had bought them up. ‘ It must lie so disagreeable to me,’ li • 
said, ‘to have them flying about the London money'-market, aud tho*' 
Jews would be sure sooner or later to apply to my father. And now 
added Levy, ‘1 am in no immediate hurry for the money, and we 
must put tfie interest upon fairer terms.’ In short, notliiug coidd be 
more liberal than bis tone. And be says, ‘ he is thinking of a way lo 
relieve mo altogether, and will call about it in a few days, when iii.s 
plan is matured.’ After all, I must owe this to you, Bandal. I dure 
wear you put it into his head.” 

“ O no, indeed! On the contrary, I stiU say, ‘ Be cautious in all 
your dealings with. Ijcvy.’ I don’t know, I’m sme, what he means to 
.vopose. Have you heard from the Hall lately?” 

■'Yes—to-day. Only think—tlio Iliccahoccas have disappeared. 
Ay mother writes me word of it—a very odd letter. Slie seems to 
suspect that I know where (hey arc, and reproaches nic for ‘ mystery’ 
—quite enigmatical. But there is one sentence in her letter—see, 
here it^ is in the postscript—which seems to refer to Beatrice; ‘ 1 “ 
don’t ask you to tell me your secrets, Frank, but Bandal will no 
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doubt have asisiircd you that my first consideration will be for your 
ow n hapniimss, in any matter in which vour heart is really cnsragetl.’ ” 
“ Yesj said llandal, slowly; “no doubt this refers to Beatrice; 
but, as 1 told }ou, jour mother wiUnot interfere one way or the other 
.such interf(!rcjic(r would weaken her influence with the 8(|uirn. 
-Hesidci, as she••»(!, sh<' can’t wkh you to marry a foreigner; though 

once married, she wotdd-. But how do yon stand now wiih the 

Marchesa? lias she eonsented to accept you?’' 

“ Not quit;;; indeed, 1 have not actually proposed. Her manner, 
though luueli softened, h:>s not so far eiidioldciied me; and, besides, 
before a iiosilive declaration, I ocrtaiuly must go down to the Hall 
.’.nd sjieak at least to niy mother.’’ 

“ You must judge for yourself, but don’t do anytlung rash: talk 
tiist to me. Here we are at my olfice. Good-bye; and—and pray 
iielieve that, in whatever you do with Levj', 1 have no hand in it.” 


CliABTElt Xi. 

i'ov. .^nns tlie evening, llandal was riding fast on tiic road to Nor¬ 
wood. Tlie arrival of Harley, .ami the eonversatiou that had passed 
hetwce.n lliat iiohlcmaii and Itanrlal, made the. latter anxious to ascer¬ 
tain how far Kieeabocca was likely to learn L’Estrange’s return to 
Kirgland, and to meet with him. I’or lie felt that, should the latter 
eoiin: to know that Biccaboee.a, in his mov('mciits, had gone by Kan- 
(ial’s advice,, Harley would tind that Kandal had spoken to liini disin¬ 
genuously; and on the other hand, Biecahoeca, placed under the 
friendfcr protection of Lord L’Eslraiige, would no longer need llandal 
Le.slio to defend him from the machinalionsof Pesoliiera. To a reader 
liappily unaceu-stomed to dive into the deep and mazy recesses of U' 
schemer’s mind, it iniglit seem that llandal’s interest in retaining a 
hold over the exile’s confidence woidd tenuinatc with the assurances 
l.lud. had reached him, from more than one quarter, that Violaiitc 
might cease to he an heiress if she miuried himself. “ But perhaps,” 
■■.uggests some candid and youthful eyiijeet.urev—“ perhaps Kandal 
Ijeslio is in love with this fair m eal me Y” B.andal in love !—no! He 
was too absorbed by harder passions for that hlissfiil foUy. Nor, if he. 
could have fallen in love, was V’iolante the one to attract that sullen 
secret heart; her instinctive nobleness, the ven’ stateliness of her 
beauty, womanlike though if, was, awed him. Men of that kind may 
love some soft slave—^they eauiiol lift their eyes to a queen. They 
may look down -they cannot look up. But, ou the one Land, Kandal 
could not resign altogether the aiunce of securing a fortune that 
would realise his mo.st dazzling dreams, upon the mere assurance, how¬ 
ever probable, which had so dismayed him; and, on the other hand, 
should he be compelled to reliiupiislt all idea of such alliance, though 
lie did not eoutemiilatc the base perfidy of actually a-ssistm*reschi- 
era’s avowed designs, still, if Frank’s nmrriagc w-itu Beatrice should 
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ateolately depend upon her brother’s obtaiamjr the 'knowledge ol 
Violante’s reti-eat, and that marriaffe should be • conducive to liis 
ii^rests as he thought be could make it, why—lie did not then push 
his deductions farther, even to himself, they seemed too black; but 
he sig;hed heavily, and that sigh foreboded liow weak would be lionour 
and virtue against avarice and ambition. Therefore, on all accounts, 
Hiocaboeoa was one of those cards in a sequence, which so calculating 
a player would not throw out of his hand: it might serve for rcpiqne, 
—at the worst, it might score Well in the game. Intimacy with the 
Italian was still part and parcel in that knowledge which was the 
synonym of power. 

While the young man was thus meditating, on his road to Norwood, 
Biccabocca and bis Jemima were clo.se coiifcriing in their drawing¬ 
room. And if you could have there seen them, reader, j on would 
have been seized with equal surprise and curiosity; for some extraor¬ 
dinary communication bad ccrlainJy passed between them. Ricca- 
boeca was evidently much agitated, and with eiuotion.s not familiar In 
him, Tlie tears stood in his eyes at the same t'liic that, a smite, liie 
reverse of cynical or sardonie, curved his lips; while his wife wa.-, 
leaning her head on his shoulder, her hand clasped in his, and, hy the 
expression of her face, you might guess tliat he liad paid her some 
very gratj/yiii.gcompliment, of a nat ure more gemiinc ami sincere tliaii 
those wdiieli characterised his hat)iliial Jioiio.v and dissimulating gai- 
l.intry. But just at this moment Giacomo eiitfivd, and Jcuiijua, with 
lier native English .modesty, withdrew in iiaste from Riccaboeea’s 
sheltering side. 

“ Padrone,” said Giacomo, who, whatever tiis astonishment at the 
connuliial position he hadllisturhed, vva.s inecl! too discreet to betray 
it—“ Padrone, 1 see the young Englishman riding towards the house, 
and I liojie, when he arrivi^s, yon will not f ,rgcl. the alarming infor¬ 
mation 1 gave to you this iiioruiiig.” 

“Ah—.mi!” said It.iceabocca, his face falling. 

“if the Signorina were hut nmrnVd! ” 

“Aly very thought—my const am fimught.! ” exclaimed lliecabocca. 
“And you really believe the young Englishman loves In'r'f ” 

“ Why else should he come, Exceilcuey ?” disked (liiieoino, with great 
miedi. 

“ Very true; why, indeed said Biccabocca. “ .Icniiiua, 1 cannot 
endure the terrors 1 sui'.'cr on that poor child’s aecoiml. 1 will opmi • 
myself frankly to lla.Klal Leslie. And now, too, that whicli mi;',ht 
have been a serious (vni.sideration, in case 1 return to Italy, will no 
longer stand in our wcv, Jemima.” 

Jemima smiled faintly, and whispered something to liieoaboM’a, to 
xvhich he replied,— 

“ Nousense, iinimn mi;/.. I know it mil be—have not a doubt of it, 

I tell you it i.s ns nine to four, according to the nicc.st caleulalions. 1 
will speak at once to llauilal. lie is too young—^too timid to .speak 
himself.” 

“Certainly,” interposed Giacomo; “how could-he dare to spcaii, 
let him kve ever so well ? ” 

Jemima shook her head. 
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"Oil, never fear,” said Biecabopoa, obseiring this gesture; “ I will 
give him the trial. If he entcrtaiii but meroeiiary views, 1 shall soon 
detect them. 1 know liuman nature pretty well, 1 think, tny love; 
and, Giacomo,—just get me my Machiavelli;—^that’s right. Now leave 
me, my dear; 1 must reflect, and prepare myself.” 

■ Wlten Itandal entered the house, Giacomo, with a smile of peculiar 
suavity, ushered him into the drawing-room. He found liiccabooca 
alone, and seated before the fireplace, leaning his face on his hand, 
with the great folio of Machiavelli lying open on the table. 

I’he Italian received him as courteously as usual; but there was in 
his manner a certain serious and tliougiiti'ul dignity, wliieh was per- 
liaps tlie more imposing, because but rarely assumed. After a few 
preliniinary observations, Tlandal remarked that Trank Hazeldean had 
iiifornicd him of the curiosity which the disappearance of the Ricca- 
h'jccas had exi'it ed at llie Halt, and inr|uired cavolessly if the Doctoi 
ii id left iiistnictioris as to the forwarding of any letters that might be 
directed to liim at tlie Casino. 

“ fiCtte,r.«i,” said Riceabocca, simply; “ I never receive any; or at 
insist, so rarely, that it was not worthwhile to take an event so little 
!o he citiected into consideration. No; if any letters do reach the 
Casino, lliere tliey will wait.” 

‘‘ Then 1 can see no possibility of indiscretion,—no chance of a due 
to yonr addres.s.” 

“ K'.i' 1 either.” 

Satisfied so far, and knowing that it was not, in Riccabocea’s habits 
to read the nowspajicrs, by which lie niiplit otherwise have learnt of 
L’Nstrange’s aivival in London, Randal then pronceded to inquire, 
■w'ilh much seeming interest, into the health of violautc—liopeditdid 
not sillier by nonline.ment, &(;. Rieeahoeca eyed him gi'avely while 
ho spoke, and then suddenly rising, that air of dignity to wJiich I have 
bef(#e referred became yet more striking. 

“ JMy young friend,” said he, “ hear me attentively, and answer me 
frankly. 1 know human nature—” llcreaslight smile of proud coin- 
placriicy pas.sed the sage’s lips, and his eye glanced Toward his Machi¬ 
avelli. ‘‘1 knoiv human nature—at least I h.ave studied it,” he 
Tcuewed more eaniestl,', and with less evident self-conceit; “ and I 
believe that when a perfect slrangcr to me exliibit.s .an interest in my 
affairs, wliieh occasioii.s him no small ^rouble—an interest^ (continued 
the wise man, laying Ids hand on Randal’s shoulder) which scarcely 
a,sou cimhl exceed,'he must bo under the influence of some strong 
personal motive.” 

“ Oh, sir! ” cried Randal, tm-ning a .shade more pidc. and with a 
f'altcriur tone. Riccalioeca surveyed him with the tenderness of a 
superior being, and jmrsued his deductive theories. 

'“Indyoiir case, what is that motive ? Not political; for I coneludo 
you share the opinions of ,vour government, and Ihq.so opiuion.s have 
not favoured mine. Not that of pecuniary or ambitious calonlatiiins^ 
for how can such calculations enlist you ou behalf of a ruined exile r 
What remains? Why, the motive which at your ago is ever the 
mo.st natural and the strongest. 1 don’t blame you. hlaidiiav-slli himself 
allows that such a innl ive has swayed the wisest minds, and overturned 
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thp most solid states. Jii a word, j oung inaji, you ai-e in love, and 
with mv daughter Violaute.” 

llatidal was so startled by tliis direct imd unexpected charge upon 
his own masked batteries, that he did not even attempt his defence. 
His licad drooped on his breast, aud he vemaiued spoeeliless. 

“1 do not doubt,” resumed the peuel raTing judge of Jmiiiau nature, 
“that you would have been withheld by the Laudable and generous 
scruples whieh characterise! your happy age, from voluntarily di.s- 
closhig to me the slate of your heart. You might suppose that, 
proud of the position 1 once held, or sanguine in the hope of regaiii- 
mg my inheritance, I might be over-amhitious in my matrimonial 
views for Violante; or that you, anticipating my icstoration to 
honours and fortune, might seem actuated by tlie last motives whicli 
influence love and youth; and, therefore, niy dear young friend, I 
have departed from the ordinary custom in England, and adoi)ted a 
y'eiy common one in my own country. With us, a suitor seldom 
presents himself till he is assureil of tile eousiiut of a fatluir. .1 have 
only to say this—If 1 am right, aud yon love my daughter, mylirst 
object, in life is to see her safe and secure; and, in a word—you 
understand me.” 

Now, mightily may it comfort and eomsole ns ordinary mortals, who 
advance no pretence to superior wisdom and ability, to see ilie huge; 
mistakes made by both these very sagacious personages—Dr. llieea- 
boeoa, valuing himself on Ids profound aequaintance’with charaetei-, 
and Kandal Lcsb'e, accustomed to grope into every hole ami coruer 
of timuglii, and action, wherefrom to extract that knowledge whieli is 
power! Eor whereas the sage, judging not only by,his own heart in 
youth, but by the general influence of tlie. master passion on the 
young, had a-scrihed to Randal seut.im(!ut.s w holly foreign l,o that .able, 
diplomatist’s nature; so no sooner had riiecaboceu brought his speech 
to a close, than Randal, judging also by his own hcai t, and by the 
general laws whieh inttneuce men of the mature age and boasted 
w orldly wisdom of the pujdl of Macldavclli, instantly decided that 
Kiccabocca presumed upon his youth and mcxperiencc, aud meant 
most neftiriously to take him in. 

“The ])Oor youth!” thought Riccahocca, “how niiprepared he is 
for tlie happiness 1 give him!” 

“The cimniiig old Jesuit!” thought Randal; “he has certainly 
learned, since wo met last, tliai, he has no chance of ri'gaiiiing his 
patriinon.Vj and so he wants to impose on me the hand of a girl witli- 
(lut a shilling. What other motive can he possibly have? Had liis- 
danghter the remotest probability of becoming the greatest licin s.s in 
Italy, would be. dream of bestowing her on me in this off-hand way ? 

1 he thing stands to reason.” 

Actuated by his resentment at the trap thus laid for him, Randal 
was about to disclaim altogether the disiiilerestca ana absurd alfcc- 
,ion laid to Ids charge, when it occurred to him that, by so doiug, he 
night mortally oft'eud the Italimi—since! llu! cunning never forgive 
hose who refuse to lie duped by them—and it niiglit still be coii- 
iucivp to,.iiis interest to preserve intimate and familiar terms with 
liccabocca' therefore, subduing his first impulse, he exclaimed— 
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“ O too "onerous man! pardon me if T have so long been unable to 
express my amaze, my gratitude; but 1 cannot—no, I cannot, while 
vour prospects remain thus uncertain, avail myself of your—of your 
iiinonsiderate magnanimity. Your rare conduct eaii ouly redouble my 
own scrnplcs, if you, as 1 firmly hope and believe, an; restored to 
your great possessions—you would naturally look so much higher 
ihan )iic. Sliould these hopes fail, then, indeed, it may he different; 
yet even then, what position, what fortune, have I to offer to your 
daughter worthy of hci' f” 

“ You arc wcll-boni! all genlleii'cn are crjiials,” said Kiccabocea, 
W'itli a sort of ea.sy nobleness. “ You have youth, information, talent 
—sources of ejrlain wealth in this li.appy country—powerful connec¬ 
tions ; and, in lino, if you are satisfngl «ith marrying for love, I shall 
he cont('utcd; -ir not, speak oi)cuJ,\’. As to the restoration to my 
possessions, 1 can scarcely think that, ))rol)able while my enemy lives. 
And even in that ease, since 1 saw yon last, something has occurred 
(added Riccahocca, with a strange .smile, uhich seemed to Randal 
singularly sinister aiul m.’iligiianl) that itiay remove aU difficulties. 
Meanwhile, do not think mo so extravagantly magnanimous—do not 
underrate the sat.i.sfaelion i must fe.cl at knowiug Violante safe from 
tile ile.sigiis of Pesetiiera - safe, andfor ever, under a husband’s roof. 
1 will tell you an ItaKaii inoverh it contains a truth full of wisdom 
and to.iTor:—- 

“ * Ha' cinfi«iai»la amici ?— at-u bii'.ta.— llai im aomico?—e troppo.’ *’* 

"Something 1ms occurred!” echoed Randal, not heeding the cmi- 
ciusuiu of this speech, and scarcely hearing the proverb which the 
sage delivered in his most, emphal ic and tragic tone. “ Something 
lias occurred ! My dear friend, he. plainer. What has occurred ?” 
Riccahocca remained .‘■iJcnl. " Somelliiug that induces you to bestow 
your daughter on me f” 

Ricoahocea nodded, and emitted a low ehnckle. 

■■ The very jaugli of a fiend,” muttered Randal. “ Sometliing that 
makes her not worth bestowing, lie hclray.s himself. Cunning 
people always dii.” 

■‘1‘ardon me,” said flic Italian at last, “if I don’t answeryonr 
question ; you will know later; hut, at pre,M‘n1, this is a family secret.- 
.\iid now 1 must turn to another and more alarming cause for my 
fraiilvucss to you.” Here Rieeahoeea’s face cliangcd, and assumed 
an cxi>ression of mingled rage, and fear. “ You must kuow,” he 
added, sinking his voice, " that Giaemno has seen a strange person 
loitering about the house, and looking up at the windows; and he 
lias no doubt—nor have 1—tliat this is some spy or emissary of 
Peselilcra’s.” 

“Impossible; how could he discover you ? ” 

“ 1 know not; but no ono else has any interest in doing so. The 
man kept at a distance, and Giacomo could not see his face.” 

“ 11 may be but a mere idler. Is this all ?” 

Have joe an- IVients .-—it is not fuonsrh.—Have xou one cnenn it is too 
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“No; the old woman who serves us said that she was asked ac a 
shop ‘if we were not Italians ?’ ” 

“'^And she answered P” 

‘“Nobut owned that ‘ wc had a fotcign seiwant, Giacomo.’ ” 

“ I will see to this. Eely on it that if Pesqliiera has diseovere! 
j-on, I will leam it. Nay, I ■otU hasten from yon in order to con: 
mence inquiry.” 

“ I cannot detain you. May I think that we have now an interest 
in common?” 

“O indeed, yes; but—but—,vour daughter! how can I dream that 
one so beantiful, so peerless, will confirm the hope you liave cxtendei 
tome?” 

“ The daughter of an Italian is brought up to consider that if is 
father’s right to di.six)se of her hand.” 

“But the heart?” 

“Cospetto!” said tlie Ifalkn, true to his infamoins notion.^ as 1o tl\e 
sex, “the lieart of a <rirl is like a convent—the holier the cloi.st.er, the 
more charitable the door.” 


CUAPTEIl XII. 

Eandal had scarcely left the house bef(.ire Mrs. Itieeahoeca, who 
was aft'ectionatcly anxious in all that concerned Violanfe, rejoined 
her husband. 

“ 1 like the young man very well,” said the sage—" very well, 
indeed. I find him just wliat 1 expected, from my general knowledge 
of human nature; for a.s love ordinarily goes with youth, so modesty 
usually accompanies talent. He is young, ergo he is in love; he lia.s 
talent, ergo he is modest—modest and ingenuous.” 

“And you tiiink not in any way swayed by interest in his affec¬ 
tions?” 

“ Quite tlic coiitrary: and to prove him the more, I have not said 
a word as to the world]}' adyantagc.s which, in any case, would accnic 
to him from an alliance with my daughter. In iiny ease; f<ir if 1 
regain niy oountiy, lier fortune is assured; and if nof, 1 trust (said 
the poor exile, lifting his brow with stately and heeouiing iiride) that 
I am too well aware of my child’s dignity, as well as my own, to ask 
any one to marry licr to Ins own worldly injur)'.’* 

“Eh! 1 don’t ouile understand you, AJphon.so. To be sure, yoni', 
dear life is insured for her marriage-portiou; but-” 

“Pazzie. —stufl'i” said llieeabocca, petulantly; “her marriage-por¬ 
tion would 1)0 ;is nothing to a young man of Eandal’s birth ami 
prospects. 1 think not of that. But listen: 1 have never consented 
to profit by Harley L’Est,range’s .friendship for me; my scruples 
woidd not extend to my son-in-law. This noble friend lias not only 
high rank, but considerable influmce—influence with the Government 
—influence with Eandal’s patron—who, betw’ecn ourselves, does not. 
seem to’push the young man as he might do; 1 judge by what Baudai 
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says. I should write, therefore, before anything was settled, to 
L^strajwe, and I should say to him simply, ‘ I never asked you to 
save me from penury, but 1 do ask you to save a daughter of my 
house from humiliation. 1 can give to her no dowy; can her husb;ma 
owo to my friend that advance m an honourable career—that opening 
to energy and talent—which is more than a dowry to generous 
ambition v’” 

“ Oh, it is in vain you would disguise your rank,” cried Jemima, 
with enthusiasm; “ it speaks in aU you utter, when your passions are 
moved.” 

The Italian did not seem flattered by that eulogy. “Pkh,” said 
ho. “ tliore you are! rank again! ” 

Jlut Jemima was right. There was something about her husband 
that was grandiose .-ind j)rince,ly, whenever ho escaped from his 
accursed Maeliiavcili, and gave fair play to his heart. . 

And he spent the ue.tt. hour or so in 1 hinlcing over all that he could 
do for Kandal, and devising for his iutended son-in-law the agreeable 
surjirises, vyiiieh Ibmdal was at tliat very time racking liisyet cleverer 
brains to disapjioint. 

Tliesc plans eoiined sufCcientl.v. Ricccabocoa shut p his Machiavelii, 
and liimtcd out of his scanty collection of books Bulfon on Maa, ami 
various other psj chologioal vo)umci5, in which lie soon became deeply 
absorbed. IVby wore these works tlio object of the sage’s study'r 
I’erliaps he, will let us know soon, for it i.s clearly a secret known to 
his wife ; and though she has liitlieito kept one" secret, that is pre¬ 
cisely the reason why iticcabocca would not wish long to overburflicn 
her discretion witli another. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Rakpai- reached home in time to dress for a late dinner at Baron 
Lev/s. 

The baron's style of living was of that eliarneter especially affected 
birth by the most acknowledged c-xquisites oi' lliat day, and, it must 
be owned, also by I be most egregious y/fl’.r/.'e;/'OT, t'or it is noticeable 
thill it is your parKPuu who always comes ucaresl. iu fasliiou (so far as 
e.\.teriials are eunecnicil) to your gciiuiuc exquisite. It is your jiy 
re/ni who is most partieulav a-s to the cut of his coat, and the precision 
of his equipage, and the miuiitia: of his maiaye. Those between the 
imm-tm and the exquisite, who know their ohti conseiiucuee. and 
tuive something solid to rest upon, arc slow in following all the 
raiaices of fashiou, and obtuse in observation as to those uicerie.s 
v.'liieh neither give them another ancestor, nor add another Ihoiisami 
'o the account at their banker’s;—as to the last, rather, indo,cri, '.he 
eontfaiy! There was a decided elegance about the Baron’s house 
and his dinner. If ho had been one M tbchnvful kings of the daudies, 
you would have cried, “What perfect taste!”—but such is huiMii 
nuiurc, that the dandies who dined with him said to each olhe“ He 
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tion ot your more showy opulence. The furniture in the rooms was 
apparently simple, but, m truth, costly, from its luxurious comfort— 
the orimmeuts and ehiua scattered about the commodes were of curious 
rarity and great value; and the pictures on the walls were gems. 
At dinner, no plate was admit!cdou (he table. The Russian fashion, 
then unoommon, now more prevalent, was adopted—fruit and tlowev.s 
in old S/'-rres dishes of priceless veri//, and in sparklinj; gkss of Rohe- 
inian falii io. Ro livery servant was ))cnuitted to wait; behind each 
guest stood a gentleman dressed so like the guest himscll’, in line linen 
and simple blaok, that guest and lacquey seemed stereotypes Iron. 
one plate. 

The .viands were exquisite: the wine eanie from the eelhirs of 
deceased archbishops and ambassadors. The company was select; 
the i)arty did not exceed eight, h’our were the. eldest sons of peei-.s 
(from a baron to a duke); one was a professed wit, never lo bo got 
without a month’s notice, and where a perrcun was host, a cerlaiuly 
of green peas and peaches—out of season; the sixth. To Randal’s 
astonishment, was Mr. Richard A vend; himself and the Baron made 
•up the complement. 

The eldest sons vcoogni.sed each other with a meaning smile; ila 
most juvenile of them, indeed (it was his first, year iii Londoi;lunl 
the grace to blush and lool<,dicepisli. The others were more hardened; 
but they all united iiT regmSingwilh surprise both Randal ami Diet 
Avenel. The former was known to most of them personally, ami lo 
jJl, by repute, as a grave, clover, promisiug young man, l ather pnideni 
•than lavish, and never suspecteif to liave got into a scrape. W'lml 
the deuce did ho do there? Mr. Avenel jmzzled them yet more. 
A middle-aged man, said to be in busmes.s, whom they hail observed 
“about town” (for he had a noticeable face and -that, is, 

seen riding in the Pai-k, or lounging in the pit at the opm-a, hut net er 
set eyes on at a recognised dub, or in the coteries ot their “ set 
a man whose wife gave horrid third-nite partie.s, that took up half a 
column in the Moriibnj Vost with a li.st oi “ The Company I’reseuI,” 
in whidi a sprinkling of dowagers fading out of fashion, .ami a. I'ordgu 
title or two, made the darkness of the obscurer names doiihiy darl;. 
Why this man slioidd be asked to meet them, by Baron Levy, too a 
decided tnft-liuuter and wonld-bo exclusive—eailcti all their faciihl's 
• into iixercisc. The wit, who>.being the sou of a siuall tradesman, hu: 
in the very best society, g.avc himself far grealer airs than the yonna 
lords, imperfinently .solved llie mysli'ry. —“ Dejieml on it,” whispered 
he to Spendquick—“ depend on it the man is ihe X.Y. of the 
who oilers to lend any sum of money from £10 lo liiilf amiUiou. iJc ^ 
the man who has all tour bills ; Ijevy is only his iaekai.” 

“ ’J’ou my soul,” sain Spemlquick, rather ulanncd, “if that’s the 
case, one may as well be civil to him.” 

“ Ion, certainly,” said t he wit. “ But I never have found an X.Y. 
who would advance me the L. s.; and therefore, I shall not be mon 
respectful to X.Y. than to any otlier unknown quantity.” 

By ferees, as the wine circulated, the party grew g.ay and sociable. 
Levy Was reiilly an entertaining fellow; liad all the gossip of tiie 
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town at his fmsers’cnds; and possessed, moreover, that'iileasioit art 
uf saying ill-natured things of the absent, whicii those piesent always 
enjoy. By degrees, too, Mr. iliehard Avenel came out; and, as the 
whisper had circulated round tho tabh^ that he wa.s X.Y., he was 
listened to with a profound rcs])cct, which greatly elevated his spiiits. 
Nay, when tho wit tried once to show' him up or mystify iiini. Diet 
answered with a blulf spirit, that, though very coarse, was found so 
liuniorous by Lord Spendquick and other gentlemen .similary situated 
in the money-market, that they tuniod the laugh against the wit, imd 
silenced him for the rest of the night—a circumstance widen made 
the party go off much more pleasantly. After dimicr, the couverea- 
tion, t|uitc that of single men, easy and debonnaire, ghmeed from ill" 
lurt, and the ballet, and the last scandal, towards politics - for th ■ 
times w'cre such that politics w'cre di.soussed evcri-wherc, and three of 
the young lords were county members. 

"Randal said little, but, as -was bis w'ont, listened attentively; and 
lie was aghast to tiud how general was the belief that the Government 
was doomed. Out of regard to him, aud with that delicticy of breed¬ 
ing whicii belongs to a certain society, nothing personal to Egertou 
was said, except by Aveuel, w'bo, however, on bliuting out some rude 
expressions respecting that minister, was instantly checked by the 
Baron. 

“ Spare my friend, and Mr. Leslie's near connection,” said he, with 
a polite but grave smile. 

“ Oh,” said Avenel, “ public men, whom wo pay, are publip pro¬ 
perty—aren’t they, my lord?” aiipe.'ding to Spendquick. ■ ” 

“ Ocriainly,”said Spcndquick,wHIi great siiirit—‘‘publicproperty, 
or why should we pay them ? There must be a very strong motive to 
induce us to do that! J bate paying people. Li fact,” ho subjoined 
in an aside, “ I never do.” 

“However,” resumed Mr. Aveuel, graciously, “T don’t Want to 
hmi your feelings, Mr. Lesb'e. AlS to the reelings of our host, the 
Baron, 1 ec.leidalc that they have got tolerably tough by the exercise 
they bave gone through.” 

Nevertheless,” said the Baron, joining in the laugh which any 
lively saying by the supposed X.Y. was sure to excite—“neverthe¬ 
less, ‘ love me, love my dog,’ love me, love my Egerton.” 

Kaud-al started, for bis quick car aud,subtle intelligeneo oauglit. 
something sinister aud hostile in tlio tone with wdiicli Levy uttered 
this (upiivocal comparison, aud his eye darted towards the Baron. 
But the llarou iiau bout down his face, and was rivaling himself 
upon an olive. 

Bytand-by the parly rose from table. The four young noblemen 
bad their engageuicnfs elsewhere, and proposed to separate without 
re-entering the drawing-room. As, in Goethe’s theory, monads whicli 
have affinities with each other arc irresistibly drawn together, so 
tlicse gay children of pleasni-c bad, by a common impulse, on rising 
from table, moved each to each, aud formed a group round the fire¬ 
place. Eandal stood a little apart, musing; tlie wit oxaminedWlie 
pictures through his eye-glass; and Mr. Avenel drew the Baron 
towards the sideboard, and there, held him in whispered conference. 

vr-t II . H 
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This colloquy did not escape the youig gchtlomen round the fire¬ 
place; they glanced towards each other. 

“ Settling the per-ccutage on renewal,” said rat. soUo voce. 

“ X.Y. docs not seem .sucli a very had fellow” said another. 

” He looks rich, and talks rich,” said a thircl. _ 

“ A decided indcpeiKh'ut-wiiy of cxijrcs.sing his scutiaients; those 
moneyed men goneraliy have.'’ 

“ Good heavens 1” cjacidatcd SpoiHlnnick, -wlio had been hcepin.or 
his eye anxiously fixeil on the pair, “ do look; X.Y. is actually lahing 
out his pocket-book; ho is cotuing this way. Depend on it he has 
got our faiils—mine is due to-morrow !” 

“ And mine too,” said anotluT, edging off. “ Wlif, it is a perfeol 
guei-ii pei/s.” 

Meanwhile, in-caking away from Iho Daroii, who ajincarcd anxious 
to detain him, and failing in tiiat attempt, turned aside, as if not to 
sec Dick’s movements—a eireiunstanee which did not escape Ihe 
notice of the group, and eonfirmcd all their snspicions, hir. Aveucl, 
with a serious, thoughiful face, and a slow step; approached the 
^up. Nor did the great liomati .general more nerv ously ‘‘ ttiitler 
the dove-cots in Corioli,” than did the adv.anec of the supposed 
X.Y. agitate the bosoms of Dnrd Spendquick and his sympathising 
friends. Pocket-book in hand, aiul apparently feeling for some¬ 
thing tbruiidablc within iis mysf ic recesses, stop by .step came Dick 
Avencl towards Ihe iirc-place. Tiio group stood siill, lascinatcd by 
horror. 

“ TIum.” said Mr. Aveuel, eleaving his throat. 

“ .1 don’t hke, that hum at all,” muttered Spendnuick, 

“ Proud to have made your aequaiutaiice, gentlemen,” said Dick, 
bowing. 

The gentlemen, Ihns addressed, bowed low in return. 

“My friend the hku-on thought this not exactly the time’to—” 
Dick stopped a moment; you niigla Imvc knocked down those four 
young gentlemen, though four finer specimens of huninnity no aristo¬ 
cracy in Europe could produce,—you nviglit have knocked iliein down 
with a feather! “Pul,” renewed Aveuel, not fiiiibhiug his senrimeo, 
“ 1 have made it a nde in life never to lose scouring a ;,mod opix>r- 
tunity; in .short, to nmke the most of the presemt momoiit. And.” 
added lie, with a smile wiiioh ii-ozc the hiood in Lord h'pendquick's 
veins, “the nde has made ihe a very warm n>rm 1 '.fherei'orc, gentle¬ 
men, allow me to prc.seut you each with one of Ihcso”—every hand 
retreated behind the hack of its wcll-borii own r - v, he.a, to the inex- 
■ pressiblo relief of all, Dick concluded with—“ a lit I le snin'g i/oniiauie/’ 
and extended four cards of invitation. 

“Most hapjjv! ” exclaimed Speud<iuiek. “ I don’t dance in gene¬ 
ral; bnt to opligc X-1 mean to have a belter acquaint mice, .'ir, 

with woitld dance on the, tig! f.-rojic.” 

There was a good-humoured, plc.tsaut laugli at .‘ipendquidc’s 
enthusiasm, and a general bluikmg of hands and pocketing of the 
invitation cards. 

“,??oa don’t look like a dancing man,” said Avencl, turning to the, 
wit, who was plump and somewhat gouty—as wits who dine out live 
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lays in thetreck generally are; “but wo shall have supper atone 
o’clock.” 

TnCralcly offended and disgusted, the wit rcidicd, drily, “that 
every hour of his time was engaged for the rest of the season,” and, 
with a stiff salutation to the ilaron, took his departure. ITie rest, in 
good spirits, hurried away to their re.spectirc cabriolets: and Leslie 
was following them into the hali, when the Baron, catching hold of 
him, said, “ Slay, I want to talk to you.” 


CHAPTETl XIV. 

The Barou tiumcd into his drawing-room, and Leslie followed. 

“ ricasant young men, those,” .said Levy, with a slight sneer, as he 
threw himself into' an easy chair and starred the fire. "And not at 
all proud; but, to he sure, they are—under great obligations to me. 
Yes; they owe mo a great deal. Apropos, 1 have hM a long talk 
with Prank Hazcldean—fine young man—remarkable capacities for 
business. I can arrange bis affairs for him. I find, on reference to 
the Wili Office, that yon were (juito right; the Casino property is 
entailed on Prank, lie will have the foe-simple. He can dispose of 
the reversion entirely. So that there will be no difficulty, in our. 
an’augeinents.” 

“ But 1 told yon also that Prank had scruples about borrowing on 
the event of his father’s dcatli.” 

“ Ay—you did so. Pilial affection! I never take that into account 
in matters of busraes.s. Such bttle sernpies, though they are hkhly 
!ionounil)le 1o human natiuc, soonvanisn before the pro.speot of the 
King’s Bench. And, too, as yon so judiciously remarked, our clever 
,.onng friend is in love with Madame di Ncgra,” 

“Did he tcl) yon that?” 

“"No; but Aladamo di Negra did! ” 

“ I'ou know her ? ” 

“ 1 know most people in good society, who now and then require 
a friend in the management of their aftairs. And having made sure 
of the tact yon stated, as to Ilazeldean’s centhigcnt property (excuse 
my prudence), I have accommodated Madame di Negra, and bought 
up licr debts.” 

“ Y'ou li.ave ? You surprise me! ” 

, “ 'I'lic surprise will vanish on reflection. But yon are very new to 
i .io world yet, my dear Leslie. By the way, I h.ave had an interview 
wilh I’escliiera-” 

“ About his sister’s debts ? ” 

" Partly. A man of the nicest honour is Pcschiera.” 

Aware of Levy’s habit of praising people for the qualities in wliicb, 
according Jo the judgment of less penetrating mortals^ they were 
most deficient, llandal only smiled at this emoCT, and waileA,,|pr 
Levy to resmne. But the Baron sat silent and thoughtful for 8 
■nitmte or two. and then wholly changed the subject. 

H 3 
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“ I think vour father has some property in-shire, and yon pro¬ 

bably can 51 VO mo a little infonnation as ta certain estates of a 
Mi. Thornhill, estates which, on exammation of the title-deeds, I find 
once, indeed, belonged to your family.” The Baron glanced at a 
very elegant memorandum-book.—“Tlic manors of ^od and Bul- 
mansberry, with sundiy farms thereon. Mr. Thornhill wants to roU 
them—an old client of mine, Thoruliill. He has applied to me on 
the matter. l)o you think it an improvable property ? ” 

Kandid listened with a livid cheek and a throbbing heart. IVc 
have seen that, if there was one ambitions scheme in his cahmlation 
which, though not absolutely generous and heroic, still might win its 
way to a certain sympathy in the undebased human mind, it was tlie 
hope to restore the fallen fortunes of Ids ancient house, and repossess ^ 
himself of the long alienated lands that surrounded the dismal wastes' 
of the mouldering hall. And now to hear that those lands were 
getting into the inexorable gripe of Levy—tears of bitterness stood 
in his eyes. 

“ Thornhill,” continued Levy, wlio watched tlie young man’s coun¬ 
tenance—“ ThomhiU tells me that that part of his property— the old 
Leslie lands—produces £2000 a-year, and that the rental could be 
raised. He would take £50,000 for it—£20,000 down, and suffer the 
remaining £30,000 to lie ou mortgage at four per cent. It seems a 
very good purchase. What do you say ? ” 

‘'Don’t ask me,” said lianual, stung into rare lionc.sty; “for I 
had hoped I might lire to repossess myself of that property.” 

“Ah! indeed. It would be a very great addition to your conse¬ 
quence in the world—^uot from the mere size of the estate, but from 
its hereditary associationsf And if you have any idea of the purchase 
—believe me. I’ll not stand in your w'ay.” 

“ How can I liavc any idea of it ? ” 

“But 1 thought you said you liad.” 

“ I understood that these lands could not be sold till Mi’. Thorn¬ 
hill’s son came of age. and joined in getting rid of the entail.” 

“Yes, so Thornhill himself supposed, till, ou cxamuiiug the title- 
deeds. I found he was under a mistake. These lands arc not com¬ 
prised in the settlement made hy old Jasper Thornhill, which tic.s up 
the rest of the property. 'The title will he perfect. Thondiill w aiit.s 
to settle the matter at oiv?,o—losses on the turf, you undorstand; an 
immediate purchaser would get still hetter terms. A Sir John Sjn att 
would give the money;—but the addition of tlic-Se lands would make . 
the Spratt property of more consequence in the county tlian the 
Thornhill. So my client would rather lake a few thousands less from 
a man who don’t set up to be his rival. Balance of iiower in counties 
as well as nations.” 

Kandal was silent. 

“ Well,” said Levy, with great kindness of manner, “I see 1 pain 
you; and though I wii what my very pleasant guests would call a 
^rvenu, I compreliend your natural feelings as a gentleman of ancient 
birtK Parvem! Ah I is it not strange, Leslie, that no‘wealth, no 
falStiion, no fame, can wipe out that blot ? They call me a parvetm, 
and borrow my money. They call our friend the wit, a parvenu, and 
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submit to.all his insolence—if they condcscond to regard his birtli at 
aU—provided they can but get him to dinner. They call the best 
(lebater in the Parliament of England a parvenu, and will entreat 
1 dm, some day or other, to be prime minister, and ask him for stars 
and garters. A droll world, and no wonder the parvenm want to 
upset it.” _ _ . 

Itaiidal had hitherto supposed that this notorious tuft-hunter—this 
dandy capitalist—this money-lender, whose whole fortune had been 
wrung from the wants and follies of an mistocraey, was naturally a 
(irm supxmrter of things as they arc—how could things be better for 
men like Baron Levy ? But the usurer’s burst of democratic spleen 
did not surprise his precocious and acute faculty of observation. He 
had before remarked, that it is the pwsons who fawm most upon an 
aristocinoy, and profit the most by the fawniiw, who are ever at 
iicart its bitterest disparagers. "Why is this ? Because one full half 
of democratic opinion is made np of envy; and we can only envy what 
is brought before oiir eyes, and what, while very near to us, is still 
imatfainable. No man envies an archangel. 

“ But,” said Levy, throwing himself back in his chan-, “a new 
order of things is commenemg; we shall sec. Leslie, it is lucky for 
jou thaf. you did not enter parliament imder the government; it 
would be your political ruin for life.” 

“ You i.liink, then, that the ministry really cannot last?” 

“ t)f eourse 1 do; and what is more, 1 think that a ministry of the 
same priiieiples cannot be restored. You are a young man of talent 
and spirit; your birth is nothing compared to the rank of tlie reigning 
paity; if would tell, to a certain degree, in a democratic one. I say, 
you should be more civil to Avenel; he coldd return you to parliament 
at tlic next election.” 

“ The next election! Li six years! We have just had a general 
election.” 

“ There will be another before th'« year, or half of it, or perhaps a 
(luarter of it, is out.” 

“ What makes you think so ?” 

“Leslie, let there be confidenc: between us; we can help each 
other. Shall we be friends ?” 

“ With all my heart. But thougli you may help me, how can 1 help 
you?” 

“ You have helped me akeady to Erank Hazeldcan and the Casino 
estate. All clever men can help me. Comm then, we arc friends; 
and what .1 say is secret. You ask me why I think there will be a 
general eleetion so soon? 1 will answer you frankly. Of all the 
jmhlic men I ever met with, there is no one who has so dear a vision 
of tilings immediately before him as Andley Egerton.” 

“ He has that character. Not /«r-seeing, but efear-sighted to a 
eerlain limit.” 

“ Exactly so. No one better, therefore, knows public opinion, and 
its immediate ebb and flow.” 

“ Granted.” , 

“ Egertou, then, coimts on a general election within throe moifths; 
and 1 nave lent liim the luoiicv for it.” 
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“ Lent him the money! Eserton borrow money of you—the rich 
Audley Ifeerton! ” 

“Eich!” repeated Levy in a tone impossible to describe, and 
accompanying the word with that movement of the middle finger 
and thumb, commonly called a “snap,'’ which indicates proloimd 
contempt. 

He said no more, llandal sat stupified. At length the latter 
muttered, “But if Egerton is really not rich—if be lose oflieo, and 
without the hope of return to it——” 

“If so, ho is mined!” said Levy, rnldly; “and therefore, from 
regard to you, and feeling interest in your future fate, I say—llest no 
hopes of fortune or career upon Audley Egerton. Keep your place 
for the present, fiut be prepared at the next election tp stand upon, 
popular principles. Avencl shall return you to parliament; and 
the rest is with luck and eneiw. And now, I'U not detain you 
longer,” said Levy, rising and ringing the bell. The servant 
entered. 

“ Is my carriage here ?” 

“Yes, Baion.” 

“ Can I set you down anywhere ?” 

“ No, thank you, I prefer walking.” 

“Adieu, then. And mind you remember the soiren du-maule at 
Mrs. Avenel’s.” llandal mpcnauically shook the hand extended to 
him, and went down the stairs. 

The fresh frosty air roused his intellectual faculties, which Levy’s 
ominous words had almost paralysed. 

And the first thing the clever schemer said to himself was this— 
“But what can be the maa?s motive in what he said to me ?” 

The next was—“Egertou ruined! What am I, then?” 

And the third was—“And that fair remnant of the old Leshe 
property! £20,000 down—how to get the sum? Wliy slioold Levy 
have spoken to me of this ? ” 

Ana lastly, the soliloquy rounded back—“ The man’s motives! His 
motives!” 

Meanwhile, the Barpn threw himself into liis chariot—the most 
comfortable easy chariot you can possibly conceive—single man’s 
chariot—^perfect taste—no married man ever had sncli a chariot; and 

in a few minutes ho was at,;^-’s hotel, and in the presence of GiuHo 

Eranzini, Count di Besohiera.” 

“ Mon cher” said the Baron, in very good Ercuch, and hi a tone of 
the most familiar etiuality with the descendant of the princes and 
heroes of grand modimval Italy —“Mon cher, give me one of your 
excellent cigars. I think I have put all matters in train.” 

“ You have found out—” 

" No; not .so fast yet,” said the Baron, lightinfr the cigar extended 
to him. “ But you said that you should be pcrlectly contented if it 
only cost you £20,000 to marry off your sister (to whom that sum is 
Icf^y duel, and to marry yourself to the heiress.” 

I did, indeed.” 

'iSuM&a. I have no doubt I shall manage both otnects for that sum; 
jf Ean^al Leslie really knows where the young lady is, and can assist 
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' ou. Most promising able mau is llaudal Leslie—but innocent as a 
babe just bom.” 

“ Ila, lia ! Innocent ? Q,(U! diahle/” 

“ Innocent as this cigar, mou cher —strong certainly, but smoked 
very easDy. Soyez tranquilk 


CHAPTER XV. 

Who lias not seen, -n-bo not lulmircd, that noble picture by Daniel 
M'aclisc, which rel're.slies the immortal name of my ancestor Caxton! 
For myscU’, while with national pride 1 heard the admiring murmurs 
of the foreigners who grouped around it (nothing, indeed, of which 
our nation may be more proud Ji.ad they seen in the Crystal Palace)— 
Heard, with no less a jiride in (he generous nature of fellow.^ists, 
t he warm aiipianse of living and deathless masters, sanctioning the 
enthimiasm oi' the ]iopuiar crowd;—what struck me moia; than the 
iirecision of drawing-, for which tlic ariist has been always renowned, 
I'lid tlic. just, though gorir('(m.s atUuence of colour which ho has more 
recently acipured, was tiie jirofound depth of conception, ont of 
which this great work liad .so elabonitcly arisen. That monk, with 
ids scowl toward.s (iie printer and liishaek on the Bible oyer which 
his form casts u shuduir -ti’e whole transition between the roedimyal 
Christianity of cell and cloister, and the modem Christianity that 
rejoices in the daylight, is depicted there, in the shadow that obscures 
the 1 took—in the scowHiiat is fixed ujioii the Book-diffuser;—that 
sombre, iimsiug face of lliohard, Duke of Olouccster, with the beauty 
of Napoleon, darkened to the expression of a Fiend, looking far and 
aiLxionsly into futurity, as if foreseeing there what antagonism was 
about to iie create# to the sclicmcs of secret crime and unrelenting 
foree;—the chivalrous head of the accomplished Rivers, seen but in 
rirolile nuder iiis helmet, as if the age when Cliivalry must defend its 
iiohlc attiibuics, in steel, was already half passed away: and, not 
least grand o!' ali, the rude thews and .sinews of the artisan forced 
into service on tiie type, and the ray of intellect, fierce and menacing 
revolutioms yet to lie, struggling through his nigged features, and 
across ids low knitted browall this, which showed how deeply the 
idea of the disoovery, in its good and in its evil, its saving Irait and 
its perilous storms, had sunk into the artist’s soul, charmed me as 
cil'ectiiig the exact luiioii between sentiment and execution, which is 
the true and rare cousvjumatiou of the Ideal in Art. But observe, 
wliile in these personages of the group are depicted the deeper and 
graver agencies knplicated in the bri;jht but terrible invention— 
observe- how little ihc light epicures oi the hour iiceil the scowl of 
ihe monk, or the restless gesture of Richard, or the troubled gleam 
in the eyes of the artisan—King Edw-ard, handsome I'oco enrante, 
(Icliglilod in the surprise of a child, Mdlh a new toy; and Ciarenoc, 
with his curious, yet carele.ss, glance—all the while Caxton f.iwself, 
calm, serene, untroubled, intent solely noon the manifestation of his 
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discorery, and no doubt supremely indifferent vvlietber the fii’st proofs 
of it shall be dedicated to a Eivers or an Edward, a Biohaid or a 
Henry, Plantagcnet or Tudor—’tis all the same to that comely, 
gentle-looking man. So is it ever with .your Abstract Science!—not 
a jot cares its passionless logic for the woe or vifeal of a generation or 
two. The stream, once emerged from its source, passes on into the 
great Intellectual Sea, smihng over the wretch that it drowns, or 
under the keel of the snip which it sciwes as a slave. 

Now, when about to commence the present chapter on the Varieties 
of Life, this masterpiece of thoughtful art forced itself on my recol¬ 
lection, and illustrated what I designed to convey. In the surface 
of every agOj it is often tluit which but amuses, for the moment, the 
ordinaiy cluldi'eu of pleasant existence, the Edwards and the 
Clarences (be they kings and dukes, or simplest of simple subjects), 
which afterwards towers out as the great serious epoch of the time. 
ISTien we look back upon human records, how the eye settles upon 
WmTEES as the main land-marks of the past! IV c talk of the age of 
Aurastus, of Elizabeth, of Louis XIV. of Anne, as the notable eras 
of tlic world. Why? Because it is their writers who have made them 
so. Intervals between one age of authors and another lie unnoticed, 
as the flats and common lauds of uuculturcd liistory. And yet, 
strange to say, when these authors arc Mvin^ amongst us, they occupy 
a very small portion of our thoughts, and tiO up but desultory inter¬ 
stices in the bitumen and tufo wherefrom we huild up the Babylon of 
our lives! So it is, and i»rha]ps so it sliould he, whether it pleases 
the conceit of penmen or not. Life is meant to be active; and books, 
though they give the action to future generations, administer hut to 
the holiday of the present. 

And so, with this long preface, I turn suddcidy from the 
Randids and the Egortons, and the Levys, Avcnels, and Peschieras 
—from the idols and passions of practical life, and drop the reader 
suddenly into one of those obscure retreats whei#in Thought weaves, 
from unnoticed moments, a new link to the chainthat unites the ages. 

Within a small room, the single window of which opened on a 
fanciful and faiiy-like garden, that hius been before described, sat a 
young man alone. He bad been writing, the ink was not dry on his 
manuscript, but his thoughts had been suddenly iutcrniptcd from his 
work, and his eyes, now lifted from the letfrr which had occasioned 
that interruption, sparkled with delight. “ He will come,” exclaimed 
the young man! ‘'come here—to the home which 1 owe to him. 
1 have not been unworthy of his friendship. And she”—his breast 
heaved, but the joy faded from his face. “ Oli, strange, strange, that 
I feel sad at the thought to see her again. See hcr—Kh. no! my own 
jcomforting Helen—my own Child-angel! Uef I can never see 
again! Tbe grown woman—that is not my Helen. And yet—imd 
yet (he resumed after a pause), if ever she read the pages in whudi 
thought flowed and tremhled under her distmit starry light—if 
ever she see how her image Inis rested with me, and feel that, while 
others believe that I invent, I have but remembered—will she not, 
for ,^^oment, be my own Helen again I Again, in heart and in 
fanc^stand by my side on the desolate bridge—hand in haud—' 
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orphans both, as wc stood in the days so sorrowful, yet, as I recall 
,theni, SO sweet.—Helen in England, it is a dream 

He rose, half-consoiously, and wont to the window. The fountain 
played merrily before his eyes, and the birds in the ariyy earoDed 
loud to his car. “ And in this house,” ho murmured, “ I saw her last! 
And there, where the tbiintaiu now throws Its spray on high—there 
her benefactor and mine told me that 1 was to lose her, that I might 
win fame. Alas! ” 

At tliis time a woman, wh 9 se dress was somewhat above her mien 
and air, which, though not without a certain respectability, were very 
liomclv, entered the room; and, .seeing the young man standing thus 
thoiiglilful hy the window, paused. She was used to his habits- 
and since his snceess in life, had learned to respect them. So she did 
not disturb liis reverie, but began softly to an-ange the room—dusting, 
with the comer of lier aprou, the various articles of furniture, putting 
a stray chair or two in its right place, but not touebing a single paper. 
Virtuous woman, and rare as virtuous! 

The young man turned at last, with a deep, yet not altogether 
painl'ul, sigh— 

“ My dear mother, good day to yon. Ah, you do well to make the 
roopi look its best. Happy news! I expect a visitor !” 

“ Deal- me, Leonard, w'dl be want luncli—or what ?” 

“ Nay, 1 ibiuk not, moth(-r. It is he to whom we owe aU —'Heec 
otia fecit.' Pardon niy Latin; it is Lord L’Estrange.” 

Tlie face of Mrs. Fairfield (the rciulei- has long since divined the 
name) changed instantly, and betrayed a nervous twitch of all the 
muscles, which gave her a family likeness to old Mrs. Avenel. 

“ Do not he. alarmed, niolher. He is the kindest-” 

“ Don’t lidk so; i can’t boar it! ” cried Mrs. Fairfield. 

“ No wonder yon arc affected by the recollection of all his benefits. 
But when once you have seen liini, you will find yourself ever after 
at your ciise. Aud #o, pray smile and look as good as you are; for I 
am proud of your open, honest look when you arc pleased, motlier. 
.Vnd he nm.st see your heart in your face, as 1 do.” 

Witii tJii.s, Lcoiuird put his ana round the widow's neck and kissed 
iicr. She clung (o' liim foudly for a nionieut, aud he felt her tremble 
from head to foot. Then she broke from liis cnbrace, aud hurried 
out of the room. Lcouard thought porlia.p.s she liad gone to improve 
iicv dress, or to carry her housewife energies to the decoration of the 
other rooms; for “ the house ” was Mrs. Fairlield’s hobby and pas- 
.sion; and now viiat siio worked no inorc^, save for her amusement, it 
was her maiii i—enpa.l ion. The hours she coidrivcd to spend daily in 
iiustliug aliou! ilio-o 'inle rooms, and leaving cverydliiug thereinto 
all appearance precisely the same, were among tlie marvels in life 
which the genius of Leonard had never coniiweheiided. But she was 
always so delighted when Mr. Non-op or some nu-c visitor came; imd 
said (Ah'. Norreys never failed to do so), “ How neatly all is kept 
ht re. What could Leonard do without you. Airs. Fairfield ?” 

And, to Norreys’ iiillnito amusement, Airs. Fairfield always returned 
th-.- same answer. ” Deed, sii', and thank y ou kindly, but ’'is.my 
belief (hat the drawiu’-room would ho an ful diasty.” 
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Onoo more, left aion'e, Leonard’s mind rctunicd to the state of 
reverie, and his face assumed the expression that had novr become to 
it habitual. Thus seen, ho was chansed much since we last beheld 
him. His cheek was more pale and tliin, his lips more firmly com¬ 
pressed, his eye more fixed and abstract. You could detect, if I 
may borrow a toucliing 1’reach expression, that “ sorrow had passed 
by there.” But the melancholy ou his countenance was ineffably 
sweet and serene, and on his ample forehead there was that power, 
so rarely seen in early youth—the power that has conquered, and 
betrays its conquests but in calm. The period of doubt, of stragRle, 
of defiance, was gone perhaps for ever; genius and soul were recon¬ 
ciled to hunnm life. It was a face most loveable; so gentle and 
peaceful in its cliaracfer. No want of lire; on the contrary, the fire 
was so clear and so steadfast, that it conveyed but the impression of 
%ht. The candour of bo.vhood, the simplicify of the villager were 
still there—refined by inteUigenoc, but intelligence that seemed to 
have traversed through knowledge —not witli the footstep, but the 
wing—unsullied by tlic m in;—tending towards the star—seeking 
through the various grades of Being but the lovelier forms of truth 
and goodnc.ss; at home as should be the Art that consummates the 
Beautiful— 

** Ill den heitern Repioiicn 
Wo die rcincu Forincn wolmen.*’* 

From this reverie Leonard did not seek to rouse himself, till the beU 
at the garden rate rang loud and shrill; and then startuig up and 
hurrying into the hall, his hand was grasped in Ilarle/s. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

A BULL and happy hour passed away in Harley’s questions and 
Leonard’s answers; the dialogue that naturally pusued between the 
two, on the first interview after an absence of years so eventful to 
tho younger man. 

The history of Leonard during 1his_ interval was almost solely 
internal, the struggle of intellect with its own difficulties, the wan¬ 
derings of imagination through its own adventiu-ous worlds. 

The first aim of Norreys, in i*cparing the mind of his pupil for its 
vocation, bad been to establish the cquilihrium of its powers, to cahn 
into harmony the elements rudely shaken by the tri^ and passions 
of the old, hal’d, outer life. 

The theory of Norreys was briefly this. The education of a superior 
human heiilg is but the development of ideas in one for the benefit of 
others. To this end, attention should he directed—1st, To the value of 
the ideas collected ; 2ndly,To their discipline; 3rdly,to their expression. 
For the first, acquirement is necessary; for tho second, discipline; for 

* At home—** In the scremj regions 

Where dwell the pure forms.** 
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thetliiril, art. The first compreliends knowledge, purely intellectual, 
■whether derived from observation, memorj’, reflection, books er men, 
Aristotle or Fleet Street. The second demands training, not only in- 
tellectua], but moral; the purifvinffand exaltation of inotive.s; the 
fonnation of habit,s; in which method is but a pait of a divine and hanno- 
nions symmetry—aii union of intellect and conscience. Ideas of value, 
stored by the first process; marshalled info force, and placed under 
^idance, by the second; it- is the result of the third, to place them 
before the world in the most attractive or coimnandiug fonn. This 
may be done by actions no less than words; but the adaptation of 
means to end, the passage of ideas from the brain of one man into the 
lives and souls of all, no less in action than in books, require.s study. 
Action has its art as well as literature. Hero Norrey.s had but to 
deal with the calbn? of tlic scholar, the formation of the writer, and 
so to puidc the pcrccption.s towards those varieties in the sublime and 
beautiful, tlie just combination of which is at once ckhation. Man 
Jiimself is but, a combination of elements. Ho who combines in 
nature, create;; in art. 

Sucli, very succinctly and inadcfinatoly cxpre5.sed, was the system 
upon winch Norrey.s prooceded to rcgnlatc and perfect the great 
native powers of ids impil; and though the reader may perhaps say 
tli^no system laid down by another can cither fom geniu.s or dictate 
to its results, yet probably nine-tontbs at least of tho.se in ■whom we 
recognise the lummaries of our race, iiavc passed, uneonscioosly to 
themselves (for self-education is rarely conscious of its phases), 
through each of these proces.se.s. And no one wlio pauses to reflect 
will deny, that, according to tliLs tiicory, iliii-stratod by a man of vast 
...experience, profound knowledge, and cquisite taste, the struggles 
of genius would be inQnitcly lessoned; its vision cleared and 
strengthened, and tJic distance betwedn effort and success notably 
abridged. 

Norrey.s, however was far too deep a reasouer to faU into the error 
of modei-n leachers, who suppose that education can diroense ■with 
labour. No mind becomes muscular without rude and early exercise. 
Labour should be strenuous, but in riglit directions. All that we can 
do for it is to save the ■waste of time in blundering into needless 
toils. 

The master had thus first cmployedjiis iieojihyte in arranging and 
compiling materials for a great criticad work in whicli Norreys him- 
seif was engaged. In this stage of scholastic preparation. Leonard 
was necessarily led to the acquisition of languages, for which he iiad 
great aptitude -the ioundalions of a large and comprehensive emdi- 
tiou wore, solidly constructed He traced by the ploughsliare the 
walls of the dcsliucd citv. Habits of accuracy and of, generalisation 
became formed insensibly: and that precious faculty which seizes, 
amidst accumulated materials, those that serve the object for which 
they arc explored,—(that faculty which (juadraples all forge, by con¬ 
centrating it on one point)— once roused into action, gave purpose to 
every toil and quiekucss to each'perception. But Norreys did not 
confine his pupil solely to the mute world of a library; he inlw-yluoed 
him to some of the first minds in arts, science, and letters—and 
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aetare life.' “These,” said he, “are the living ideas of the present, 
out of which books for the futuio will be written: study them; and 
here, as in the volumes of the past, diligently amass and dehberstely 
compile.” 

By deCTces Norreys led on that young;, ardent mind from the selec¬ 
tion of ideas to their wsthetic analysis—^from compilation to criticism; 
but criticism severe, close, and logical—a reason for each word of 
praise or of blame. Led in this stage of lii.s cmecr to examine into 
the laws of beauty, a new light broke upon liis mind; from muidst the 
masses of marble lie had piled around him, rose the vision of the 
statue. 

And so, suddenly one day Korroys said to bun, “ I need a compiler 
no longer—maintam yourself by your own creations.” t^d Iieonavd 
wrote, and a work flowered up from the seed deep buriexl, and the 
soil well cleared to the rays of the sun and the licaltMid iiiiiuence of 
expanded air. 

That first work did uot penctrato to a very wide circle of readers, 
not from any perceptible fault of its crvii—there is luck in these 
things; the first anonymous work of an original genius is rarely at 
onee eminently successful. But the more experienced recognised the 
promise of the book. Publisliers, who have an instinct in the dis- 
coveiy of available talent, wliieh often forestalls the appreciation oi 
the public, volunteered liberal oilers. “Bo fully successful this 
time,” said Norreys; “think not of models nor of .style. Strike at 
once at the common human heart— throw away the corks—swim out 
boldly. One word more—never write a page tiU yon have walked 
from yom- room to Temple Bar, and, mingling with men, and reading 
the human face, learn why great poets have mostly passed their 
lives in cities.” 

Thus Leonard wrote agiviu, and woke one morning to find himself 
fanious. So far as the chances of all professions dependent on health 
will permit, present independence, and, with foresight and economy, 
the prospects of future competence were secured. 

“And, indeed,” said Leonard, concludiiig a longer but a simpler 
narrative than is here told—“ indeed, there is some chance that 1 may 
obtain at ona* a sum that wiU leave me free for the rest of my life to 
select my own subjects and write without care for remuneration. 
This is what I call the true (and, porhap.s, alas! the rare) independ¬ 
ence of him who devotes liims?!!' to letters. NoiTcys, having seen my 
boyish plan for the improvement of certain machmery in the steam- 
engine, insisted on my giving much time to mechanics. 1'iic study 
that onee pleased me so greatly, now seemed dull; but 1 went into it 
with g 09 d heart; and the result is, that 1 have improved so far on 
my onginal idea, that my scheme lias met the approbation of one of 
our most scientific engmeers; and I am assured that tlic patent for it 
will be purchased of me upon terms which 1 am ashamed to name to 
you, so ^proportioned do they seem to tiic value of so simple a 
discoveix Alcanwhile, 1 am already rich enough to have realised the 
two dreams of my heart—to make* a homo in the cottage where 1 had 
last SMI you and Helen—1 mean Mis.s Digby; and to invite to that 
home ner who bad sheltered my infauey.” 
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“ Tour mother,'vrliere is she? Let me sec her.” 

Leonard ran out to call the widow, but, to his surprise and vexa¬ 
tion, learned that she had quitted the house before L’Estrange 
arrived. 

He came back perplexed how to explain what seemed ungracious 
and ungrateful, and spoke with hesitating lip and flushed cheek of the 
widow’s natural timidity and sense of her own homely station. “ 
so overpowered is she,” added Leonard, “by the recollection of all 
that w'e owe to you, that she never hears your name rvithout agitation 
or tears, and trembled like a leaf at the thought of seeing you.” 

“Ha!” said Harley, with visible euiotiou. “Is it so?” And he 
bent down, shading his face with his hand. “And,” he renewed, after 
a pause, but not looking up—“ and you ascribe this fear of seeing me. 
tins agitation at my inunc, solely to aii exaggerated sense of—of the 
cirouiustanccs attending my acquaintance with yourself? ” 

“And, pcrhaps,_to a sort of shame that tlic mother of one you have 
made her proud of is but a peasant.” 

“That is all,” said Harley, camestlj', now looking up and fixing his 
eyes, iu which stood tears, upon J icouard’s iugeuuous brow. 

“Ob, my dear lord, what else can it be? Do not judge her 
liarshly.” 

L’Estraugo arose abruptly, pressed Leonard’s hand, muttered 
something not audible, and then drawing his young friend’s arm in 
his, led Jiitn into the garden, and turned the convereation back to its 
former topics. 

Leonard’s licari; yearned I o ask after Helen, and yet something with¬ 
hold him from doing so, till, seeing Harley did not volunteer to speak 
of Jier, he could not resist Ids imptilse. “ And Helen—Miss Digby— 
is she much clianged? ’’ 

“ Ohanged, no— yes; very much.” 

“ V'evy nmch! ” Leonard siglied. 

“ 1 shall SCO licr again ? ” 

“ Gertaintv,” s:ud Harley, iu a tone of siuprise. “ How can you 
doubt it ? And i reserve to you the plcasm'o of saying that you ai’e 
renowned. You blush; well, 1 will say that for you. But you shall 
give her your hooks.” 

“ She has not yet read them, then ?—not the last ? Tlie first was 
not worthy of her attcutiou,” said Leonard, disappointed. 

“ She has only just arrived in Enghiud; and, though your books 
reached me in Germany, she was not then with me. YVhen 1 have 
settled some business that will lake me from town, 1 shall present 
you to lier and my mother.” There was a ccri.aiu embarrassment iu 
Harley’s voice as ho spoke; and, luraing round abruptly, he exclaimed, 
“ But you have .shown poetry even here. 1 could not liave conceived 
that so much beauty could ))e drawn from what appeai’ed to me the 
most (‘.ommon-iJace of all suburban gardens. Wtiy, surely, where 
that charming fountain now plays stood the rude bench in which I 
read your verses.” * 

“ It is true; I wished to imitc ail together my happiest associations. 
I think I told you, my lord, in one of my letters, that I had owed a 
very happy, yet very struggling time in my boyhood to the sii^ukr 
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kindness and j:cnerqus instructions of a roreisner whom I "Served, 
Tiiis fountain is cqpied from one tiiat I made in his garden, and by 
the nmr^ of .•whicli many a summer day ]! liavo sat and dreamt of 
fame and knowledge.” 

“ I'rae, you told we of that; and your foreigner will be pleased to 
of your success, and no less so of your grateful recollections. By 
the ■way, you did not mention his name.” 

“ Uicc'abooca.” 

“'Riccabocea! Idy own dear and noble friend!—is it possible? 
One of my reasons for returning to England is connected with him. 
Tou shall go down wilh wo and sec him. I meant to start this 
evening.” 

“ My dear lord,” said Leonard, “ I think that you may spare your¬ 
self so lo.og a journey, i liave -reason to suspect tliat Signor Kicoa- 
bocca is my neare.?t neighbour. Two days ago I was in the garden, 
when s'udrienly lifting my eyes to yon hillock I perceived the form of 
a man seated amongst the, brushwood; and, though I could not see liis 
features, there, was something in tlic very outline of his flgure and his 

E eculiai' posture, that irresistibly reminded me of Biccabocca. I 
astened out of the garden and aseended the hill, but he was gone. 
My smsiiicions were so strong, that I caused inquiry to be made at the 
dincrent shops .scattered about, and leanied that a family consisting 
of .a gentleman, his wife, and daughter, had lately come to live in a 
house that you must have passed in your way hither, standing a little 
back from the road, surrounded by high walls; and though they were 
said to be English, yet from the description given to me of the gentle¬ 
man’s person by one who had noticed it, by the fact of a foreign ser¬ 
vant in their employ, and by the very name ‘ Kichmouth,’ assigned to 
the new comers, I can scarcely doubt tliat it is the familyyou seek.” 

“ And you have not called to ascertain ? ” 

“ Pardon me, but the family so evidently .shunning observaiion (no 
one but tbc master himself ever seen witliout the walls), the adoption 
of another name too—led me to infer that Signor Iticcaboccahas some 
strong motive for concealment; and now, with wy improved know¬ 
ledge of hfe, and recalling ;dl the past, t eaimofc liut suppose that 
fficcahocca was not what lie appeared. Hence, 1 have iicsitaterl on 
formally obtruding myself upon his secrets, whatever they be, and 
have rather watched for some chan'’—veasion fo meet him in his 
walks.” 

*' You did right, my dear Leonard; hut my reasons for seeing my 
old Mend forbid all scruples of delicacy, ruid I will go at once to his 
house.” 

“ You will tell me, my Lord, if I am right.” 

“ I hope 1.0 be allowed to do so. Pray, sta.y at howe till I return. 
And now, ere 1 go, one question more: You indulge conjecture.s as to 
lliocabocca, bccanschehas changed, his name—why have you dropped 
your own?” 

“I wished to have no name,” said Leonard, colouring deeiily, 
“ but that which I coidd make myself.” 

“ Prqiyd poet, this 1 can comprehend. But from what reason did 
you assume the strange and fantastic name of Oran F” 
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The fltfeth on Leonard’s face became deeper, “ My lord,” said he. 
in a loiTToioe, “ it is a childish fancy of mine; it is an anagram.” 

“Ah!” 

“ At a lime when ray rravrags after knowledge wcit likely ranch to 
mislead, and perhaps undo me, 1 chanced on some poems that sud¬ 
denly aifceled my whole mind, and led me up into purer air; andT 
was told Unit ihese poems wore written in youth, V one who had 
beauty and genius—one who was in her grave—a relation of ray own, 
and her familiar name was Nora- 

“ Ah ! ” again ejiieulatcd Lord L’Estrangc, and his arm pressed 
h5,ivily upon Leonard’s. 

“ So, somehow or oilier,” eontinued the young author, falteringly, 
“ 1 wished that if ever 1 won to a poet’s fame, it might be to my own 
heart, al, Ic.'ist, assoemicd with this name of Nora—^with licr whom 
death had robbed of the fame that she might otherwise have won— 
■with her wlin—” 

Ho paused, greatly agitated. 

Harley w.xs no less so. Hut, as if by a sudden impulse, the soldier 
bent down his manly head and kissed the poet’s brow; then he 
liastcned to llie gate, flung liim.self on his horse, and rode away. 


CILVi’TEll XVIJ. 

Loan L’Estkange did not proceed at once to Riocabocca’s house. 
He was under the influence of a remembrance too deep and too strong 
to yield easily to the lukewarm chum of friendship. He rode fast and far; 
and imjiossible it would be to define the feelings that jiassed through a 
mind so acutely sensible and so rootodly tenacious of all affections. 
Vi hen recalling his duty to the ltali.au,heoncc more struck iuto the road 
to Norwood, tlic slow pace of his liorse was significant of his own ex¬ 
hausted spirits; a deep dejection had succeeded to feverish excitement. 
“ \’ain task,” he murmured, “ lo wean myself from the dead 1 Yet I 
am now betrothed to another; and she, with all lier virtues, is not the 
one lo——” He stopped short in generous self-rehukc. “Too late 
to think of that! Now, all tliat shoald remain to me is to insure the 

happiness of the life to whicli i h.ave fledged my own. But-” 

He sighed as ho so murnmrod. On reaching I he vicinity of Ricoabocca’s 
house, be imt u;.) bis horse at a little inn, and proceeded on foot across 
the licaililand inwards the dull sipuire builtling, which Leonard’s 
(Je.seri))i i-on had .sullieod to indicate as the exile’s new home. It wa.s 
long before any one answered ids .summons at, the gate. Not till he 
had thrice rung did he hear a heavy step on the, gravel walk within; 
thou the wicket within the gate was pm-lially drawn aside, a dark 
eye gle.amed out, and a voice in impertcel English asked who was 
there. 

“ liord L’Estrange; and if I am right as to the person I seek, that 
name will at ouco .admit me.” ' 

The door flew open as did that of the mystic cavern at the sotBid 
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o» “Open, Sesame;” and Giacomo, almost weeping witli joyous 
emotion, exclaimed, in Italian, “ Tim goodLord ! Holy San Gi.nooino! 
thou hast heard me at last! TVe are sale now.” And dropping the 
hlunderhnss with which he had lahen tlie imecaution to arm himself, 
he lifted Harley^s hand to his ]ii)s, in the afteef ionate greeting familiar 
to his countrymen. 

“And the Padrone?” asked Harley, as he entered the jeiJous 
precincts. 

“ Oh, he is just gone out; but lie ndll not be long. You will wait 
for him P” 

“Certainly. AYhat lady is that T see at the far end of the 
garden?” ' , ' 

“ Bless her, it is our Sigiioriiia. 1 v.'ill run and tell her you are 
come.” 

“ Tliat 1 am come; but she cannot know me even by name.” 

“ Ah, ExccUcncy, can jou think so? Many and many a time lias 
she tidked lo me of yon. and T have heard her pray to the holy 
Madonna to bless you, and in a voiee so sweet-” 

“ Stay, 1 will present myself to her. Go into the bouse, and we 
will wait without, for the Padrone. Nay, f need the air, my friend.” 
Harley, as he said this, broke from Giacomo, and approached Violante. 

The poor child, in her solitary walk in tin; obscurer parts of the, 
dull garden, had escaped the eye of Giacomo wlicn ho liad gone foidli 
to answer the hell; and .she, unconscious of the fears of wliieli she 


was the object, liad felt somclhing of yonihl'ul curiosity at the 
summons at the gate, and the sight of a stranger in close and friendl.v 
confidence with the. unsocial Giacomo. 

As Harley now neared her with that singular grace of movement, 
which belonged to liim, a thrill shot through her he.art—.she knew 
not why. Sne did not recognise Iiis likeness to the sketch taken by 
her father from his recollections of Harley’s early youth. She did 
not guess who ho was; and yet she felt herself colour, and, naturally 
fearless though she was, t.umed away with a. vagtie alarm. 

“ Pardon my want of ceremony, Siguoriua,” said Harley, in Italian; 
“but I am so old a friend of your father’s Ihat, ] cannot feel as a 
stranger to youraelf.” 

Then Violante lifted to liini her dark eye.'^, so intelligent and so 
innonent—eyes full of snr])rjse, hut not displease.d surprise. And 
Harley himself stood amazed and almost abashed, by the rich and 
jiarvellous beauty that beamed upon him. “ My father’s friend,” 
she said, hesitatingly, “ and 1 never to have .seen you!” 

“ Ah, Signorina,” said Harley (and something of its native humour, 
half iircli, half sad, played rouiid his lip), “ you arc mistaken there; 
you have seen me before, and you received me much more kindly 
then •;-” 

“ Signor!” said Violante, more and more surprised, and with a yet 
richer colour on her checks. 

Harley, who had now recovered from the first effect of her beauty, 
and who regarded her as men of his years and character are apt to 
rcCTfd ladies in their teens, as more cliild than woman, suffered him- 
8«ff to be amused by her perplexity; for it was in his nature, that the 
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graver and more mournful he felt at heart, the more he sought to 
^vc play and whim to his spirits. 

“ Indeed, Signorina,” said he, dcnmrely, “ yon insisted then on 
placing one of those fair bauds in mine; tlie other (forgiTe me the 
lidelity of my recollections) was alVectionatcly thrown around my 
neck.” 

“Signor!” again exclaimed Violante; but this time there was 
auger m her voice, as well as surprise, and nothing could be more 
charming than her look of pride and resentment. 

Harley smiled again, but with so much kindly sweetness, that the 
anger vanished at once, or rather Violante felt augiv with herself 
that she w'a« no longer angi-y with him. But she had looked so 
beautiful in her anger, that Ilarley wislicd, perhaps, to see her angry 
again. So, composing his lips from tlicir propitiatory smile, he 
resumed, gi'avcl.v— 

“ lour flatterers will loll you, Signorina, that you are much im¬ 
proved since then, but I liked you better as you wore; not but what 
I hope to return some day what you I hen so generously pressed 
upon me.” • 

“Pressed upon you!—J? Signor, you are under some strange 
mistake.” 

“ Alas! no; but the female hemd is so capricious and fickle! You 
■messed it upon me, 1 assure you. I owui that I was not loath to 
■iceepl. it.” 

“ Pressed it! Prc.ssed what ? ” 

Yoiu' kiss, my child,” saidHarlcyy and then added, with a serious 
tcude.riiess, “ And 1 again say that I hope to return it some daj;— 
w hen Itsoe yon, by tlie side of father and of husband, in your native 
land—the fairest bride on whom the skies of Italy ever smiled! And 
uowg pardon a hermit and a soldier for his rude jests, and give your 
liand, in token of that pardon,—to Harley L’Estrange.” 

Violante, who at the first words of liis address had recoiled, with a 
vague belief that the stranger was out of his mind, sprang forward as 
it closed, and, in all the vivid enthusiasm of her nature, pressed the 
.land held out to her, with both her own. “ Harley L’Estrai^e—the 
preserver <if my fatlier’s life! ” she crie.d; and her eyes were fixed on 
bis with such (widciit gi’atitude and reverence, that Harley felt at 
once confused and delighted. She tbd not think at that instant of 
the hero of her dreams—she thouglit but of himvvho had saved her 
father. But, as his eyes sank before her own, and Ids head imoovered, 
bowed over the hand he held, she recognised the likeness to the 
features on which she bad so often gazed. The first bloom of youth was 
gone, but enough of youth still remauicd to soften the lapse of years, 
and to leave to manhood the attractions wliich charm the eye. 
Instinctively she withdrew her liands from his clasp, and, in her turn, 
looked down. 

In this pause of emhan-as.sincnt to both, Eiccabocca let himsel/' 
mto the garden by bis own latcli-kcy, and, startled to see a man by 
. the side of Violante, sprang forward with an abrupt and angry cry. 
’ 'Harley heard, and turned. “v 

As if restored to courage and self-possession by the sense o her 

VOL. n. i 
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g''e*®“oe, Violaute a«ain took tlie hand of the vigitor 
is he-;i« is come at last.” And 
then, t-etiring a few steps, she contemplated them both; and her face 
was r^mt with hapwness—as if something, long silently missed and 


BOOK. X. 

INITIAL CHAPTER. 

UPON THIS PACT—THAT THE WORLD IS STILL MUCH THE SAME AS 
IT ALWAYS HAS BEEN. 

It is observed by a very pleasant writer—read nowadays only by 
the brave pertinacious few wio still struggle hard to rescue from the 
House of Pluto the souls of departed authors, jostled and chased as 
those souls are by the noisy footsteps of the living—it is obsenoid by 
the admirable Charron, that “ jud^nent and wisdom is not only the 
hest.bnt the happiest portion <^d Almighty hath distributed amongst 
men; for though this oistrihution ho made with a very uneven hand 
yet nobody thmks himself stinted or ill-dealt with, but he that hath 
never so httle is contented in this respect.” * , 

And, certainly, the present narrative may siirve in notable illustra¬ 
tion of the remark so drily made by the witty and wise preacher, 
Por whether our friend Iticcahocoa deduce theories for daily life from 
the meat folio of MachiavelliL or that promising young gentleman, 
Mr. Bandal Leslie, interpret the power of knowledge into the art of 
being too knowiiw for did! honest folks to cope with him; or acute 
Dick Avene! push Ms way up the social ascent with a blow for those 
before, and a kick for those behind him, after the approved fashion of 
your strong New Man; or Baron Levy--that cynical impersonation 
of Gold—compare himself to the Magnetic Bock in the Arabian tale, 
t® which the nails in every ship that approaches the influence of the 
loadstone fly from the planks, and a sliipwreck per day adds its waifs 
to the Rook; questionless at least it is, that cacti of those pcrsoiuiges 
bdieves that Providence has bestowed on Mm an elder son’s inherit¬ 
ance of wisdom. Nor, were we to ^nce towards the obscurer paths 
of life, should we find good Parson Dale deem himself worse oil than 
the of the world m this precious commodity—as, indeed, he has 
signally evinced of late in that shrewd guess of his touching Professor 
Moss;—even plain Squire Haseldcaa takes it for granted that he 

* Translation of Charron on Wisdom, By G. SrANRors, D.D., late Dean of 
Cantcrbiuy 07^9)' A translation remarkable for ease, vigrour, and (despite that 
contempt for the strict rules of ^mmar, which was common enough amonfi^t 
wju!)era at the commencement jf the last century) for the idiomatic raciness of iW 
EngUsh. 
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couM teach AutUey Ejterton a thing or two worth knowing in poli¬ 
tics ; Mr. Stim thinks that there is no branch of useful lore on which 
lie could not instruct the Squire; while Sprott, the tinker, with his 
hag full of tracts and lucifer-matches, regards the whole framework 
of modem society, from a rick to a eonstitulion, with the profound 
disdain of a revolutionary philcsopher. Considering that every indi¬ 
vidual thus brings into the stock of the world so vast a sliare of 
intelligence, it cannot but excilc our wonder to find that Oxenstiem 
is popularly held to be right when he said, “ See, my son, how liMe 
wisdom it requires to govern States—that is. Men! That so many 
millions of persons, each with a profoimd assurance that he is pos¬ 
sessed of an exalted sagacity, should concur in the ascendancy of a 
few inferior intellects, according to a few stupid, prosy, matter-of-fa(i 
rules as old as the hills, is a phenomenon vwy discreditable to the 
spirit and energy of the aggregate human species! It creates no 
surprise that one sensible watch-dog should control the movements 
of a flock of silly grass-eating sheep; but that two or three silly 
grass-eating sheep shoidd give the law to wdiole flocks of such mighty 
sensible watcii-dogs— Dicmolo ! Jlr. Hiccabocea, explain that if you 
can! And wonderfully strange it is, that notwithstanding all the 
march of enlightenment, notwithstanding our progressive discoveries 
in the laws of nature—our railways, steam-engines, animal magnetism, 
and electro-biology—we have never made any improvemenf that is 
generally acknowledged, since Men ceased to be trogiqdrtes and 
nomads, in tlie old-fashioned gamut of flats and sharps, which attnnes 
into irreguliu' social jog-trot all the generations that pass from the 
cradle to the grave; stiU, “the desire for something we have not” 
impels aO the energies that keep us in movement, for good or for ill, 
according to the checks or the directions of each favourite desire. 

A friend of mine once said to a miUiomuire, whom he saw for ever 
engaged in making money whicli lie never seemed to have any plea- 

snre m spending, “Pray, Mr.-, will you answer me one quesfion: 

You are said to have two millions, and you spend £600 a year. In 
order to rest and enjoy, what will content you ?” 

“A little more,” answeredllie millionmirc. That “little more ” is 
the mainspring of civilization. Nobody ever gets it 1 

“ Philus,” saith a Latin writer, “was not so rich as Lselius; Lmlius 
was not so rich as Scipio; Scipio was net so ricli as Crassus; and 
Crassus was not so rich as he wished to bo!” If John Bull were 
once contented, Manchester might shut up its mills. It is the “h’ttie 
more ” that makes a mere trifle of the National Debt!—^Long life 
to it! 

Still, mend our law-books as we wrill, one is forced to confess that 
knaves are often seen in flue linen, and honest men in the most shabby 
old rags; and still, notwithstanding the exceptions, knaveiy is a very 
hazardous game; and honesty, on the whole, by far the best policy. 
Still, most of the Ten Commandments remain at the core of an the 
Pandects and Institutes that keep our hands off our neighhouis’ 
throats, wives, and pockets; sliU, et'ery year shows that the Parson s 
maxim— non qtneta w^ere —^is as prudent for the health of conuL*- 
nities as when Apollo recommended his votaries not to rake up a 
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fever by stirring the Lake Cainarina; still people, tbant Heaven, 
decline to reside in parallclogi-auis; and the surest token that we live 
under a free goverament is, when we are governed by persons whoni 
we have a fall right to imply, by our censure and ridicule, are block¬ 
heads compared to ourselves! Stop that delightful privilege, and. 
by Jove! sir, there is neither jileasure nor liMiour in being governed 
at aU! You might as well be—a Frenchraan 1 


ClIATTEll II 

The Italian and his friend arc closeted together. 

“ And why have you left your home in-shire ? ana why this 

new cliange of name 

“ Peschiera is in England.” 

“ 1 know it.” 

“And bent on discovering me; and, it is said, of sloaliiig from me 
my child.” 

“He has had Ihe assurance to lay wagers that he will win the 
hand of your heiress. 1 know that too; and therefore I have come 
to England—^lirst to baffle his design—for 1 do not think your fears 
altogether exaggerated—and next to leani from you how to follow up 
a clue which, unless I am too sanguine, may lead to his ruin, and 
your unconditional restoration. Listen lo me. You arc awaie that, 
after the skirmish with Pcschicj-a’s aniied liircliugs sent in soaieli ot 
you, 1 received a polite message from the Austrian goveniment, 
requesting mo lo leave its Italiau domains. Kow, as 1 hold it the 
obvious duty of any foreigner, admitted to the hospitality of a stale, 
to refrain from all participation in its civil distmbauecs, so 1 thought 
my honour assailed at this iutimation, and went at onee to V'iemui t.o 
explain to the Minister there (to wliom 1 was pcisoiudly known), 
that though I had, as becatne man to man, allied to protect a refugee, 
who had taken shelter luider my roof, from tiie infuriated soldiers at 
the command of Ids private, foe, 1 had not only not shared in an.' 
attempt at revolt, but dissuaded, as far as 1 could, my It alian friends 
from their enterprise ; and fliat because, without diseitssing itsmeiils, 
1 helievod, as a military ihau and a cool spectator, the enterprise 
could only terminate in fiuitlcss bloodshed, i w'as enabled to esta¬ 
blish my explanation by satisfactory proof; .and my anquaintauee 
with the Minister assumed somctliing of the character of friendship. 
I was thou in a position to advocate >our cau.se, and to state your 
original reluctance to cuter into the plots of the iiisurgcut.s. 1 ad¬ 
mitted freely that you had such natural desire for the iudeueudeuce 
of your native land, that, had the standard of Italy been boldly hoisted 
by its legitimate chiefs, or at the comtnoii uprising of its whole peoide, 
you would have been fomtd in the van, amidst the ranks of your 
countrymen; but I maintained that you would never have sharM in 
neonspiracy frantic in itself, and dchled by the lawless schemes and 
uirdid ambition of its main piojectors, had you not been betrayed and' 
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decoyed into it by tlie misrepresentations and doiiiesliq treachery o[ 
your kinsman—the very man who demninced you. Unfortiuiately, of 
this statement I hitd no proof t)ut your own word. I made, however, 
.so far an impression in your favour, and, it maybe, against the traitor, 
iiat your property was not conllscated to the State, nor handed over, 
upon th<! plea of your civil di;atli, to your kinsman.” 

ilow!—1 do not understand. IVschicra has tlie property ?” 

“ Lie, liolds (he revenues Init of oun half upofi pleasure, and they 
would be withdrawn, could [ succeed in establishing the case tliat 
cxist.s against him. I was forbidden before to mention this to you; 
(he iMiuister, not incxcusabl.v, submitted yon to Ihc probation of 
unconditional exile. Your grace might depend upon your own for¬ 
bearance from fui-ther consiiiracies—(brgive the word. 1 need not 
say 1 was permitted to retaru to Lombardy. 1 found, on my arayal, 
liiat—(hat your unhappy wife had been to my house, and exhibited 
great despair a.t.h.earing of my departure.” 

Uiccaboeca knit bis dark iirnvis, a.iid breatlied bard. 

'■ i did not judge it. necessary lo acquaint you with this circum- 
'iai'.ee, nor did it miicli affect me. 1 believed in her guilt—-and what 
could now avail her remorse, if rciuursc sin- felt ijhorf’y afterwards, 

! iieard (hat, she was no move.” 

■‘Yc.s,” mnitered Kiceabocea, "siie died in the same yeiu; that I 
left Italy, it must be a strong reason that can exeiisc a friend for 
a iiiindiug me even that she once lived !” 

“ 1 come at mice to that roa.soii,” said L’.Ksfrange, gently. “This 
.'uituiim 1 was roiimhig throu.gh Switzerland, aiwl, iu one of my pedes- 
irian excursions amidst the uiouiitaiiis. 1 mt t with aii aecideiit, which 
fontiiied me for some days to a sofa at :i iiitie iml in au obscure 
village. My hostess was au Italian; ami, as I had Lft my servant at 
a ton 11 at some distance, ] required lier attemion till 1 could write to 
him 1,0 ooine to me. 1 wa.s Ihankfid for her cares,'ami amused by her 
Italian babble. Wc became very good frioiuls. She told mo she had 
been servant to a lady of great rank, who nad died iu Switzerland: 
and that, being eiiriched by the generosity of her mistress, she had 
married a Swiss innkeeper, aud bis people iiad hcfome, licvs. M,v 
servant arrived, aud my hostess learned my name, vihii'h she did not 
know before. She came into riiy room .greatly agif.al.ed. Jii brief, 
(his woman had tiecii servant to your wife. ;?lie Jiad aceomnaniwi 
her to my villa,, and known of her anxiety to see me, as .voiir friend. 
The. government liad assigned to ynur wife, your palaec nl, ,\lil.Ta, witli 
!i compet.cni. income. She had rt fused lo aceejit ef e.itlicr. hailing 
To see me, she had set off towards Lnglaud, resolved upon seeing 
yourself; for the joiiriial.s had itaied that to JCnghuKl you hart 
eseaped.” 

Slie dared!—.shameless■! And see, hut, a mnnient before, i had 
for.gottcii all but her grave in a foreign soil—and those tears liud for¬ 
given her,” murmured the. It aliau. • _ 

"Let- tiiem forgive her still,” said ITarloy, with all bis exciuisitc 
sweetness of look and toue. “I resume. On entering Switzerland, 
vour wife’s licaltb, which you know was always delicate, gave way. 
To fatigne, and anxiety succeeded fever, and delirium ensued. Sne 
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* 1 ®^' ^51"^® attendant—tke sole one ahe 

learn- home. She snapectfed Pcschiera Kve 
bm^lw household. In the presence of this Voman she raved of 
aw umocenee—m accents of terror and aversion, denounced your 
ja^an_—and ^ed on you to vindicate her name and your own.” 

tovings indeed! Poor Paulina!” groaned lliocabocca, covering 
Jlis face mth both hands. 

'* But in her deliriuin there were lucid intervals. In one of these 
•he rose, in spite of all her seiwant could do to restniin her. took from 
her desk, several letters, and readinsr them over, exclai.mcci piteouslv, 
‘But how to get them to Mm?—wliom to trust? And Ms friend is 
gone!’ Tlien an idea seemed suddenly to tlasb upon lior, fo» she 
uttered a joyous exclamation, sat down, and wrote long and mpidlv; 
enclosed what she wrote with all the letters, in one packet, wliicb she 
sealed carefully, and bade lier seiwant carry to the post, withmmiy 
imunctions to take it witli Iter own hand, and payl lie eUarge on it. 
‘For oh!’ said site (I repeat the words as my iulormani told Diem to 
me)—‘ for, oil! this is my sole chance to prove to my liusitaud that, 
though I have eired, I am not the guilty thing Jic. Ijcheve.s me; the 
sole chance, too, to redeem my error, and restore, perliaiis, to my 
husband Ms country, to my cliild Iter heritage.’ Tito seiTaut. took t he 
letter to the post; ;uid when she reinnied, her lady was usleejt, with 
asnulc upon her face. But from that sleep, slie woke again delirious, 
and before the next, morning her soul had tied.” Mere lliecidiocea 
lifted one hand from his face and grasped Harley’s amt, as if inutelv 
beseeching him to pause. Tlic hetirt of Die man struggled hard with 
Ms pride and Ms philosophy; and it was long liefore .ilaricy covdd 
iMd Mm to regard the worldly prospects whioii tins last eoramunica- 
tipn from his wife might o]jen to Ms mined fortmies. Mot. indeed, 
till Biccaboeoa had pei-suaded himself, and half-pereuaded Harley (for 
strong, indeed, was all presumiition of gMlt against the dead) that Ms 
wife’s protestations of innocence from aE but error had been but 


luvmgs. . 

“ lie tlxis as it inav ,” .said Ilaricy, “ there seems eveiy reason to 
suppose Diat the letters enclosed were PescMora’s correspondence, 
and that, if so. these would establish the proof of Ms influence over 
your wife, ami of ids perfidious niacMnations against yourself. I 
resolved, before coming idtlier, to go round by Vienna. There I 
lieard, with dismay. Dial Pefcehiera had not oidy obtaineil the imperial 
sanction to demand your daughtePs hand, but had lioasted to Ms pro- 
Eigatc cii'cle that he should succeed; ana he was actuaEy on his road 
to England. I saw at once that could this design, by any fraud or 
artifice, be successful with Violante, (for of your consent, I need not 
say, I did not di-eam), the discovery of the packet, wliatever its 
contents, would be useless: PesoMera’s end would be secured. I 
saw 1^0 that his success would suMce for ever to clear his name; 
for his success must imply your consent (it would be to disgracr! 
your daughter, to assert that she had married without it), and your 
misent would be his acquittal. I saw, too, witli alarm, that to aU 
miwns for the acMmplishmcnt of his project ho would be urged by 
d^pair; for his debts are great, and bis characl.er nothing but nev’ ' 
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wealth can support. ^1 knew tliat he was able, bold, dctcmiiaed, and 
that he »uid takon'wuth liim a large supply of money borrowed upon 
u.survin a word, I trembled for you both. 1 liave now seen your 
dangutcr, iind I tremble no more. Accomplisheu seducer as i'es- 
chie.ra boasts liimself, the first look upon her face so sweet, yet so 
noble, convinced me that slic is proof against a legion of Pcschicraa. 
Tv^w, then, return wc 1o this all-ijnport;mt subject—to this packet. It 
never reached you. Long vears have passed since then. Docs it 
exist still ? Into whose luniiis would it have fallen 'i Try to summon 
up all your recollections. The servant could not remember the name 
•of tbe person to wlioin it was addressed; she only insisted that the 
naAc began with a B, that it was directed to jfnglaud, and that to 
England slie .iccordiugly paid Ihe.postage. TvTiom then, withaname 
that begins with B, or (incase tlie servwa’smemory here misled Lct) 
whom did yon or your wife know, during your visit to England, with 
siiflicicnt intimacy to make it probable that she would select such a 
person for her confidant , 

“1 oainiot (mneeive,” said Iliccahocca, shaking his head. ‘‘We 
came to Englaiiii shortly alter our marriage. Baulina was affected by 
tile climate. Slic spoke not a word of Eugli.sti, and indeed not even 
Ercneh. as might liave been expected from her birth, for her father 
was poor, and Iiioroiighi.v Italian. Shercluscd all society. 1 went, 
it is true, somewhat into the London world -enough to induce inc to 
shrink from the contrast that my second vi.sil as a licggared refugee 
would have made i.o the reception i met. willi on my first; but I 
formed no intimate fiicndsliijis. i recuil no one whom she could have 
writt.en to as intimate wil.ii we.” 

Mint,” persisted Harley, “ think again. V.ki.s tiicrc no lady well 
acquaiuted wjtli It.'dian, and wiin whom, perhaps, for that Vdy 
I'cason, your wife hoemne familiar i- ” 

“.A.li, it is true. There was one. old lady of retired habits, but 
who had bccu mucli in Italy. Ladv—Ladv—1 remember—Lady Jane 
liorlou.” 

“Horton.—Lady Jruie 1 ” exclaimed Ilariey; “again! thrioo in one 
day—is this w'oiuul never to sc/ir over ? ” Then, noting Iticcabocca’s 
look of surprise, ho said, “Excuse me, my friend; 1 listen to you 
w ith renewed interest. Lady Jane was a distant relation of my own; 
slie judged me, perhaps, harsiily—and i have some painful associations 
with her name; but she was a womaif of many virtues. Your wife 
knew her ?” 

“Hot, however, intimately—still, better than any one else in 
London. But Paulina would not have written to her; she knew that 
Lady Jane had died shortly after her own departure from England. 
1 mysoU' was summoned back to Italy on pressing business; she was 
loo unwell to journey with me as rapidly as I was obliged to travel; 
indeed, illness detained lier several weeks in England. In this 
interval she might have made acquaintances. Ah, now 1 see; I 
guess. You say the name began with B. Baulina, in my absence, 
engaged a companion—a Mrs. Bertram. This ladv accompanied her 
abroad. Baulina became excessively attached to her, she knew 
Italian so well. Mrs«Bertrani left her on the road, and retiitned 
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to Ei«land, for some private affairs of lier own. 1 forget why or 
wherefore; if, indectL 1 ever asked or learned. • Paulina missed her 
sadly, often talked of her, wondered why she never heard from her. 
No doubt it was to this Mrs. Bertram that she wrote!” 

“And you don’t know the lady’s friends, or address?” 

"No.” 

“Nor who recommended her to your wife?” 

”No." 

■‘Probably Lady Jane Horton ?” 

“ It may be so. Ve^ likely.” 

“ I will follow up this track, sb'eht as it is.” 

"But if Mrs. Bertram received Ihc communication, how comes it 
that it never reached myself—O, fool that I am, how should it! 1, 
who guarded so cajcfully my incognito! ” 

“ 'frue. This your wife eonld not foresee: she would natm-ally 
Imagine that yom- residence in Paigland would be easily discovered. 
But many years must have passed since your wife lost sight of this 
Mrs. Bertram, if their ac(iaamt.uiic(i was made .so soon after your mar- 
•dage; and now it is a long time to retrace—before even your Violante 
was bom.” 

“Alas! yes. I lost two fair sons in the mtcrval. Viohmte was 
Dom to me as the child of soitow.” 

“Andto make sorrow lovely I how beautiful she is I” 

The father smiled pi’oudly. 

“Where, in the loftiest houses of Lurope, iind a husband worthy 
of such a prize ?” 

“You rorget that I am still an cxih^—she still dowerless. You 
"orget that 1 am piu'sucd hy Peschiora; that 1 W'ould rather see her a 
oeggar’s wife—than—Pali, the very thought maddens me, it is so 
fouT Cono di Sacco.' I have been glad to llnd her a huslnind 
ld^eadJ^”" 

“ Already ! Then that young man spoke tndy ?” 

“What vomig man ?” 

“Kandal Leslie. .How! You know him?” Hero a brief ex¬ 
planation followed. Harley heard with attentive eiu, and marked 
vexation, the particulars of Iticcabocca’s connection and implied 
eng^cment witn Leslie. 

“There is something very suspicious to me iii idl this,” said he. 
“Why should this young inapi have so sounded me as to yiolante’t- 
ehance of losing fortune if she married an Jinglisiimim ?” 

“ Did he ? 0, pooh ! excuse him. It was hut his natnnd wish to 
seem ignorant of aU about me. He did not know enough of mv 
intimacy with you to betray my secret.” 

“But he knew enough of it—must have known enough to have 
made it right that he should tell you I was in England. He does not 
seem to have done so.” 

“No—is strange—yet scarcely strange: for, when we last, 
met, his head was full of other things—love and marriage. Soita ! 
youth will be youth.” 

“He has no youth left in him!’’exclaimed Harley, passionately. 
“ I doubt if he ever had any. He is one of those men who come into 
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the world with the pulse of a centcnariaa. You and 1 never shall be 
as old—as he was in long-clothes. Ah, you may laugh ; but 1 am 
never wrong in my instincts. I disliked him at the first—his eye, 
his smile, iiis voice, liis very footstep. It is madness in you to 
countenance such a marriage; it may destroy all chance of your 
restoration.” 

“ Better that than infringe my word once passed.” 

“No, no,” exclaimed Harley; “your word is not passed—it shaQ 
not be nassed. Nay, never look so piteously at me. At ad events, 
pause till wc know more of this young man. If he be worthy of her 
vrithout a dower, why, then, let him lose you yoiir heritage. I should 
have no more to say.” 

“But why lose me my heritage? There is no law in Austria 
which can dictate to a father what husband to choose for his 
daughter.” 

“ Certainly not. But you are out of the pale of law itself just 
at present;'and it. would sui'cly bo a reason for state policy to 
wiiiihold your pardon, and it woidd be to the loss of that favour with 
your own countrymen, wliicli would now make that pardon so popular, 
if ii were known that the representative of your name were debimed 
by yoOT daughter’s allianec with an English adventurer—a clerk in a 
piililie ofiicc! O, sage in theory, why are yon siieli a simpleton in 
action ?” 

Nothing moved by this taunt, lliccabocea nibbed his hands, and 
then stretched them comfortably over the lire. 

“ My friend,” said he, “ the representation of niy name would pass 
to rny son.” 

■■ But you have no son ?” 

“ llnsh! 1 am going to iiavc one; my leuiima informed me of it 
yesterday morning; and it was upon that information that 1 ro.solved 
'to speak to Leslie. Am I a simpleton now ?” 

“ Going to have a son,” repeated Harley, looking very bewildered; 
“ liow do you know it is to lie a son r ” 

“Physiologists arc agreed,” said the sage, positively, “that where 
the husband is much older than the wife, ,md there, lias been a long 
interval without children before she eoudeseends to increase the 
jiojmlation of the world — slie (lliat is, it is at least as nine to 
four)—she brings into the world a mule. 1 consider that point, 
ihcrcforG, as settled, according to t.lie eiiicidationa of statisticians and 
the researches of naturalists.” 

Htu'ley could not help huighiug, Ihough he was still angry and 
disturbed. 

“ The same man as ever; always the fool of philosophy.” 

“ Cosp^tlo!" said Kiceaboeea. “1 am rather tlic philosopher of 
fools. And talking of that, shall T present you to my Jemima ?’ 

“ Yes; but in turn 1 must present you t o one who remembers with 
gratitude your kindness, and whom your philosophy, for a wonder, 
has not ruined. Some time or other you iimst explain that to me. 
Excuse me for a moment; 1 will go for him.” 

“Eor himfor whom? In my position I must bo caution* 
and-” 
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“ 1 will answer for liis faith and discretion. Meanwhile, order 
dinner^ and let me and my friend slay to share it.” 

“BnmerP Corpu di Baa‘o!—-D.ot that Bacchus can help us here. 
What willJemima say?” 

"HcDpocked man, settle that with your connubial tyrant. But 
dinner it must be.” 

I leave the reader to imairiue the delisht of .Leoiurd at seeing once 
more Biccabocca unchanged andViolauie se.improved; and tlic kind 
Jemima too. And t.heir wonder at him and his liLslor}', his books and 
his fame. .He narrated his slrucrgles and adventures witli a simplicity 
that rcino'vcd from a story so j)crst!iial the charaelcr of cgoiLsm. 
But whoa ho came to speak of lleleu, he was brief and rr.scrvcd. 

Violanle would have questioned more closely; but, to Leonard’s 
relief, llarlcy int.erpo.sfd. 

“I’ou .shall see her whom lie speaks of before long, and qur.sfioii 
her yourself.” 

With these words, Harley turned the young man’s narrative into 
new directions; and .beonard’s woids again flowed freely, j'iius the 
eveningpas.sed tiwayhappily to;dl saveIticcahoeea. Fortlio thought 
of his dead wile rose (w-crand anon lielbre the exile; but when it did, 
and became too painful, be crept nearer to Jemima, and looked in ber 
iiniple face, and pressed her eonb,'.d band. And yet, tbe nionster bad 
implied to liarley that Ills comforter wa:i a fool—so she was, to love 
s6 contemptible a slanderer of herself and her sox. 

Vioiautc was in a state of blissful excitement; .she could not 
analyse herown joy. But licr conversation was ciiiclly with Leonard; 
and the most silent, of ail was liarley. He sat listening to Leonard’s, 
warm, yet unpretending cloqueiuio—that, eloquence whieli llow.s so 
naturally from genius, when thorougb'y at its ease, aud not chilled 
back on itself by hard, unsympathi.siiig hearers—listened, yet. more 
charmed, to the sentiments less profound, yet no less earm-st—scut.i- 
ments so feminine, yet so noble, with which Violautc’s fresh, virgin 
heart responded to the poet.’s kindling son!. Those sentiment .s of hers 
wore so urdike all he lieard ui the common world—so akin to liimscll' 
in his gone youth ! Occasionally—at some high thought of her owit, 
or some lofty bne from Italian song, that she cited witli lighted e.ves, 
and in melodious accents—occasionally he reared his knightly head, 
and Ids Up quivered, as if he had heard the sounil of a tnunpet.. 
The inertness of long years Vas shaken. The Heroic, that lay aee)i 
beneath all the humours of his temperament, was n^aehed, appcalce' 
to; and stirred witliin him, rousing up all the bright assoeialious 
connoted with it, and long dormant. When ho arose to take leav(. 
surprised at tbe lateness of the hour, Harley said, in a tone lliat 
bespoke the sincerity of the compliment, “I thank you for the 
happiest hours I have known for years.” His eye dwelt on ‘Violanle 
as he spoke. But timidity returned to her with his words—at his 
look; and it was no longer the inspired muse, but the bashful girl 
that stood before him. 

“And when shall I see you again?” asked Biccabocca, disoon- 
soktelr, following bis guest to the door. 

’When? Why, ol course, to-morrow. Adiea! my friend. No 
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wonder you have borne your ejule so patiently,—with such a 
child!” 

He took Leonard’s arm, and walked with him to the inn where he 
had left his horse. Leonard spoke of Violante with enthusiasm. 
Harley was silent. 


CHikPTEll ni. 

The next day a somewhat old-fashioned, but exceedingly patrician, 
eciuipage stopped at Kiccabooca’s garden-gate. Giacomo, who. from 
a hed-rooin window, had caught sight of its winding towards the house, 
was seized with undefinable terror when he beheld it pause before 
their w.alls,.and heard the shrill siimin.jus at the portnl. He rushed 
into Ins master’s presence, and implored him not to stir—not to allow 
miy one to give ingress to the enemies the machine might disgorge. 
“ I have lioard,” .said he, “ how a town in .Italy—think it was 
IVilognn—was ojice taken and given up to the sword, by incautiously 
.'ulmilting a wooden liorse, fidl of tiie troops of Barharossa, and all 
manner of boinijs and Congreve rockets.” 

" I'lie story is differently told iu Virgil.” quoth Riccabocca, peeping 
out of the window. ” Nevertheless, the machine looks very large and 
suspicious; imlopse Pompey.” 

“Pather,” said Violante, eolonruig, “it is your friend Lord 
L’Estrangc; 1 hear his voice.” • 

■'Arc you sure 

“ Onite. ' How cau 1 be mistaken r ” 

“ Go then, Giacomo: hut take .Pompey witii thee—and give the 
alarm if wo are deceived.” 

But Violante was right; audin a few momeuts Lord L’Estrange 
was seen walleing u).' the garden, ami giving the ann to two ladies._ 

“Ah,” said RIeeaboecii, eoni]>oaius'liN drossing-robe, around him, 
“ go, my cluld, and sumtuou Jemima, .\laiitu mau; hut, for Heaven’s 
sake, woman to woman.” 

Hurley had brouglit his mother and Helen, in compliment to the 
ladies of his friend’s household. 

The proud Countess knew that she was in the presence of Adversity, 
and her salute to Riccahoeca was oiilyless respectful than tliatwhich she 
would have rendered homage to her sovenugn. But Riccahoeca, always 
gallant to the sox that ho pretended to despise, was not to ho outdone 
in ceremony; and the bow wlvich replied to the curtsey would have 
edified the' rising generation, and delighted such surviving relics of 
the old Court breeding as may linger .vet amidst the gloomy pomp of 
thaPaubourg St. Germain, 'rhese dues paid to etiquette, the Countess 
briefly introduced Helen as Miss Dighy, and seated herself near the 
exile. In a few moments tlie two elder personages became quite at 
homg yvith each other; and, really, perhaps Riccaboeda htfd lievcr, 
since we have known him, showed to such advantage as oy the side of 
his pohshed, hut somowliai form.il visitor. Both had lived so little 
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■with our modem ill-bred age! They tooic out their manners of a 
former race, ■with a sort of "pride in airing once more such fine’lace 
and superb brocade. Eiccabocca gave tmce to the shrewd but 
homely ■wisdom of his proverbs—perhaps he remembered that Lord 
Chesterfield denounces proverbs as vulgar ;-;-and gaunt though his 
fiapire, and far from elegant though his dressing-robe, tlicre ■was that 
about him which spoke undeniably of the (irautl seignenr—oi one to 
whom a Marmiis do Dangcau would have oftcred a feuteuil by the 
side of the Rolians and Montmorencies. 

Meanwhile Helen and Harley seated themselves a little apart, and 
were both silent—the first, from timidity, the second from abstrac¬ 
tion. At length ilie door opened, and Harley suddenly sprang to Ids 
feet—^Violante and .lemima entered. Ijady Lansmerc’s eyes first 
rested on the daughter, mid she cotdd scarcely refrain from an excla¬ 
mation of achniripg surprise • but then, when she caught siglit of 
Mrs. Riccabocca’s somewhat humble, yet not obscouious mien—look¬ 
ing a little shy, a. little homely, yet still tliorouglily a gcntlewommi 
(though of your plain rurid kind of that genus)—.she tnimed lioin (he 
daughter, and with the mooir vi.vir of the lino old school, paid her 
first respects to the wife; respeefs literally, for her manner implied 
respect,—but it was more kind, siiiiifie, and cordial than the respect 
she had shown to Riccahocoa;—as ihc sage himself had said, here 
■‘it was Woman to Woman.” And then she look Violantc’s hand 
in both liers, ^d gazed on her us if slie cmild not. resist the pleasure 
of contemplating so much beauty. “My son,” she said, sottly, and 
with a haU-sigh—“my son in vain told me not to he surprised. This 
is the first time I have ever knowm reahty exceed description! ” 

Violante’s blush here made her still mere beautiful; and as the 
Countess returned to Riccahocca, she stole gently to Ilelcnh 
side. , 

“Miss Digby, my ward,” said Ilarlcy, poiuledl'), observing 1ha( 
his mother had neglected her duty of preseiil ing liele.u io the. ladie-\ 
Ho then reseated himself, and conversed wit li Mrs. Riecahoeca; hiii 
his bright quick eye glanced over at the t wo girls. They were aboni _ 
the same age—and youth was all thal, to the superfieird eye, they 
seemed to have in common. A greater contrast: could not ■well he 
conceived; and, what is strange, hot li gained hv it. Violaut e’s brilliant 
loveliness seemed yet more dazzling, and Helen’s fair gentle face 
yet more winning. Neither ‘had mixed innch with girls of her own 
age; each took to the other at first .sight. Yiolante, as the less shy., 
began the conversation. 

“ You arc his ward—Lord L’Estrangc'.s ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Perhaps you came witli him from Italy ? ” 

“No, not exactly. But 1 have been in Italy for some yeans.” 

“ Ah! yon regret—nay, 1 am foolish—you return to your native 
land. But the skies in Italy are so blue -here it, seems as if nature 
waarted colours.” 

“Lord L’Estrangc says that you were very young when you left 
Italy: you remember it w'cU. He, too, prefers Italy to England.” 

''He! Impossible! ” 
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“ Wily impossible, fair sceptic ? ’’ cried Harley, interrupting; In'm . 
self in the inidst of a speech to Jemima. 

Violante had not di'eamed that she could be overheard—she wm 
speaking low; but, though visibly embarrassed, she answered dis- 
tmctly— 

“ llccause in England tliero is the noble.st career for nobie minds.” 

Harley was startled, and replied, with a slight sigh, “ At your age 
1 should have said as you do. But this England of ours is so crowded 
with noble minds, that they only jostle each other, and the career is 
one cloud of dust.” 

“ So, I have read, seems a battle to a common soldier, but not to 
the chief.” 

“ You have read good desorinlious of battles, I see.” 

Mrs. lUccabocca, who thought this remark a taunt upon her step¬ 
daughter’s studies, hastened to Violuute’s relief. 

“Her papa made her read the history of Italy, and I believe that 
is full of battles.” 

Hauley.—A ll history is, and all women are fond of war and of 
warriors. I wonder why r' 

Violante (luriilng lo Helen, and in a very low voice, resolved 
that Harley shoidd not liear this time).—We can gness why—can 
we not 'i _ 

Hahley (hearing every word, as if it had hoeu spoken in St. 
Paul’s Whispering Galleiy).- If you can guess, Helen, pray tell me. 

Helen (shaking her jiri tty head, and answering, with a livelier 
smile than nsual).--But 1 am not fond of wai- and warriors. 

Harlev (lo A'iolautc).—Tlicii 1 must appeal at once to you, seif- 
eouvicted Belloua tliat you are. Is it from the cruelty natural to the 
I'emalc disposition r* 

Violante (with a sweet musical laugh).—Eroiii two iiropeusities 
still more iiafiiral to it. 

Hari,j:y.—Y ou puzzle mo; what can they be ? 

A'jolante.—P ity ttnd admiration; wo pity the weak and admire 
the braie. 

Harley iuolhied Ids hetid, and was sihmf. 

Lady Lansmorc had .suspended Inn- conversation with llicoabooca 
to listen to this dialogue. “Charming!” she cried. “You have 
explaiued wh;it lias ofteu perple.ved igo. All, Harley, I am glad to 
see- that your satire is foiled: ,vou iiave no reidy to that.” 

“Mo; 1 willingly own m.vself defeated, too glad to claim the Sig- 
norina’s pit.v, shico my cavahy-sword hangs ou the wall, and I can 
have no longer a professional pretence to her admiraiion.” 

He then rose, and glanced towards the window. “But I see a 
•mure formidable disputant for my eompicror to encounter is coming 
into the field—one wiiose profession it is to substitute some ofliev 
rommice for that of camp aud siege.” 

“Our friend Leonard,” said Biecabocea, turning Ids eje also 
towards the window. “ True; as (^uevedo says wittily, ‘Ever since 
tWe‘ has been so great a demand for type, there has been much less 
lead to spare for cauuon-balls.’ ” 

Here Leonard entered. Harley had sent Lady Lausmere’s foot- 
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man to uim with a note, that prepared him to meet Helen. As he 
came into the room, Harley took him by the hand and led him to 
LadvLansmere, 

“ The friend of whom I .spoke. Welcome him now for mv sake, 
ever after for his own;” and then, scarcely iUlowing time for the 
Countess’s elegant and gracious response, he drew Leonard towards 
Heleit “ Children,” said he, with a touching voice, that tliriUed 
through the hearts of both, “ go and seat voursclvcs yonder, and tiilk 
together of the past. Signorina, 1 invite you to renewed discussion 
upon the abstruse mctapbysical subject you have started; let us see 
if we cannot fmd gentler sources for pity and admiration than war 
and warriors.” He took Violante aside to the window. “You 
remember that Leonard, in telling you his history last uiglit, spoke, 
you thouglit rather too briefly, of the little girl who- had been bis 
companion in the rudest time of bis trials. 'When you would have 
emestioned more, 1 interrupted you, and said, ‘ You should see her 
Portly, and question her yourself.’ And now what think yon of 
Helen' I)igby 'i Hush, speak low. But her cars arc not so sbarj) as 
mine.” 

VioiASTE.—Ah! that is tlie fair creature whom Leonard caQed 
his child-angel ? What a lovely innocent face !—the angel is there 
still. 

Harley (pleased both at the praise and with her who gave it).— 
Ton think so; and you arc right. Helen is not communicative. But 
fine natures are like fine poems,—a glance at the first two lines suffices 
for a guess into the beauty that waits you if you read on. 

Violante gazed on Leonard aral Helen, as they sat apari. Leonard 
was the speaker, Helen the listener; and though the former iuid, ir 
Ms narrative the night before, been indeed brief as to the episode in 
Ms life cflluiected with tho orphan, enough had been said to interest 
Violante in the pathos of their former position lowar'ds each other, 
and in the happiness they must feel in their meeting again-separated 
for years on ilie wide sea of life, now Imtli saved from the storm and 
shipwreck. The tears came into her eyes. “ True,” she said, very 

softly, “ there is more here to move pity and admiration ihau in- 

She paused. 

Harley.— Complete the sentence. Arc yon ashamed to retract? 
Fie on your pride and obstinacy. 

VioiANTE.—No; but even here Iherc have been war and licroism 
—the war of genius witli adversity, and heroism in the comforter who 
shared it and consoled. All 1 wherever pity and admiration arc both 
felt, somctlmig nobler tliim mere sorrow must iiave gone before; the 
heroic must exist. 

“ Helen does not know what i.hc word heroic means,” said Ilm-ley, 
rather sadly'; “you must teach her.” 

“Is it possible,” thought he, as he spoke, “ that * llandid Leslie 
could havp charmed this grand creature? No ‘Heroic,’ surely, in 
that sleek young placeman.” “Your father,” 1*; said aloud, and fixing 
Ms eyes on her face, “ secs much, ho tells me, of a young man about 
Leonard’s age, as to date; but 1 never estimate the age of men by 
the parish register; and I sho'dd speak of thal so-eallcd young man 
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M a contemporary of my great-grandlatlierI mean Mr. llandai 
Leslie. Do you like him ? ” ■ ■ 

“Like him?” said Violantc, slowly, as if sounding her own mind — 
“ Like him ?—yes.” 

“Wliy?” asked Harley, with dry and curt indignation. 

‘His visits seem to please my desir father. Certainly I like 
liim.” 

“ Hum. He professes to like you, 1 supi)Ose ? ” 

Violante laughed unsuspiciously. She had half a mind to reply,— 
“ Is that so strange ? ” Jlut her respect for Hailey stopped her. The 
words would have seemed to her pert. 

“ I am told he is clever.” resumed Harley. 

“ O, certainly.” 

“ And be is rather handsome. But I like Leonard’s face better.” 

“ Better—that is not the word. Leonard’s face is as that of one 
who has gazed so often upon Heaven; and Mr. Leslie’s—there is 
.neither sunlight nor starlight reflected there.” 

“My dew Violante!” exclaimed Harley, overjoyed; and he pressed 
her hand. 

The blood rushed over the girl’s nheok and brow; her hand trembled 
in his. But Harley’s familiar exclamation might have come from a 
lather’s lips. 

At this moment Helen softly approached them, and looking timidly 
into her guardian’s face, .said, “^Leonard’s mother is with him: he 
asks me to call and see her. May I ?” 

“ May you ! -V. pretty not ion the Signorina must form of your 
enslaved state of pupilage, wlieu' she bears you ask tliat question. 
Of course you may.’’ 

“Will you come with us ? ” 

Harley looked embarrassed. He thought of tlie widow’s agitation 
at hLs name: of tlmt desire to shun him, which Leonard had comessed, 
and of wliicn he thought he divined the cause. And so divining, he, 
too, shrank from such a meeting. 

“Another time, then,” said he, after a pause. 

Helen looked disappointed, but said no more. 

Violante was surprised at this ungracious answer. She would have 
blamed it as unfoehug in another. But aU that Harley did was right 
in her eyes. 

“ Cannot I go with Mias Digby ? ” said she; “ and ray mother will 
go too. We both know Mrs. Fairfield. Wc shall be so pleased to. 
see her again.” 

“ So be it,” said Harley; “ 1 will wait here with your father till 
you come back. O, as to my mother, she will excuse'the—excuse 
Madame Biecabooca, and you too. See how charmed she is with 
tyour father. I must stay to watch over the conjugal interests of 
lUitw.” 

But Mrs. Kiecabocca liad loo much good old country breeding to 
leave the Countess; and Harley was forced himself'to appeal to 
liady Lansmere. Wiien he had explained the case in point, the 
, Conntess rose, and said,— 

“ But I will call myself with Miss Digby.” 
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" No,” said Harlcv, gravely, but in a whisper—“ no—I would rather 
not. I will explain later.” 

“ Then,” said the Countess aloud, after a glance of surprise at her 
son, “ I must insist on your perfonning this visit, niy dear madam, and 
you, Signorina. lu truth, 1 have something to say confidential!} 
to-” 

“ To me! ” interrupted lliecabocea. “ Ah, Madame la Comtcssc. 
you restore me to five-aud4wcnty. Go, quick—0 jeidous and injured 
wife ^ go, both of you—quick; and you loo, Harley.” 

“Nay” said Lady Lansmere, in the same tone, “Hailey must stay, 
for design is not at imesent upon destroying your niatrimonia! 
happiness, whatever it may be later. It is a design so innocent, that 
my sou will be a partner in it.” 

Here the Countess put her lips to Harley’s ear, and whispered. 
He received her coinmimication in attentive silence; but when she 
had done, jiresscd her hand, and bowed his head, as if in assent to 
a proposal. 

In a few niinute.s the three ladies and Leonard were on their road 
to the neighbqurhig cottage. 

Violante, with liei' usual delicate intuition, thought that Leonard 
and Helen must have much to say to each other; and (ignorant, as 
Leonard hiraseU' was, of Helen’s engagement to Harley) began 
abeady, in the romance natural to her age, to predict for them happy 
and united days in the futui't. So she took her stepmother’s arm, and 
left Helen and Leonard to follow. 

“ I wonder,” she said, musingly, “ how Miss Digby bocamo Lord 
L’Estrauge’s ward. I hope she is not very rich, nor very high-bom.” 

“ La, my love,” said the good Jimiima, “ that is not like you; you 
are not envious of her, poor girl ?” 

“ Envious! Dear mamma, wliat a word! But don’t you think 
Leonard and Miss Digby seem bonifor each other? Audi hen the 
recollections of their childliood—the thoughts of childhood are so 
deep, and its memories so strangely soft ! ” The long lashes droo])cd 
over Violante’s musing eyes as sho spoke. “ And Iherefore,” she 
said, after a pause—“ therefore ! hojied that Miss Digby might not 
be very rich nor very high-boni.” 

“ I understand yon now, Violante,” exclaimed Jemima, her own 
early passion for raatch-maldug instantly rotuniing to her; “ for a' 
Leonard, however clever aiiil distinguished, is still the sou of Alark 
Eairfield, the carpenter, it would spoil all il' Miss Digby was, as you 
say, rich and higli-horu. 1 ;mree with you—a very imctty match—a 
very pretty match, indeed. 1 wish dear Airs. Dale were here now— 
she is so deV'er in settbiig such matters.” 

Meanwhile Leonard and Helen walked side by side a few paces iu 
the rear. Ho had not offered her liis arm. Tiiey had been silent 
hitherto since they left Riccabocca’s house. 

Helen now spoke first. In similar cases it is generally the woman, 
be she ever so timid, who does speak first. And here Helen was the 
bolder; for Leonard did not disguise from himself the nature of his 
feeling^ and Helen was engaged to another; and her pure heait was 
foftifiea by the trust reposed in it. 
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“ And have you ever heard more of tho raod Dr. Morgan, who had 
powders against sorrow, and who meant to be so kind to us—though,” 
she added, colouring, “we did not think so then?” 

“ He took my cliild-angel from me,” said Leonard, with visible 
emotion; “ and if she had not returned, where and what should I 
be now? Dut 1 have forgiven him. No, I have never met liira 
since.” 

“ And that terrible Mr. Burley?” 

“ Poor, poor Burley! He, too, is vanishea out of my present life. 
I nave made many inquiries after Iriin; all I can hear is that he went 
abroad, supposed as a correspondent to some journal. I shall like so 
much to see him again, now that perhaps I could help him as he 
helped me.” 

“ Helped you—ah! ” 

. Leonard smfled with a beating heart, as he saw again the dear 
prudent, warning look, and involuntarily drew closer to Helen. She 
seemed more restored to him and to her former self. 

“ Helped me much by Ids instructions; more, perhaps, by his very 
faults. lou cannot guess, Helen,—I beg pardon. Miss Digoy—but 1 
forgot that we are no longer children: you cannot guess now much 
>vc men, and more than all perhaps, we writers, whose task it is to 
.mravcl the web of human actions, owe even to our own past errors: 
md if we learned nothing by the errors of others, we should be dun 
ndeed. We must know where the roads divide, and have marked 
where they lead to, before we can erect our sign-post; and books are 
'.be sign-posts in human life.” 

“ Books! and I have not yet read yours. And Lord L’Estrange 
'.ells me you are famous now. Yet you remember me still—the poor 
orphan child, whom you iirst saw weeping at her father’s grave, and 
with whom you burdened your own youngife, over-burdened already 
No, still call me Helen—you miist always be tome—a brother! Lord 
L’Estrangc feelshe said so to me when he told me that we 
were to«mect again. He is so generous, so noble. Brother!” cried 
Helen, suddenly, and extending her hand, with a sweet but sublime 
ook in her gentle face—“ brother, we will never forfeit his esteem; 
•ve will both do our best to repay him! AVdl we not ?—say so!” 

Leonard felt overpowered by contending and unanalysed emotions. 
Touched almosir to tears by the affectionate address—^thrilled by the 
land that pressed his own—^and yet with a vague fear, a conscious- 
less that something more than the words themselves was implied— 
loniething that checked all hope. And this word “ brother,’’ once 
;o precious and so dear, why did he shrink from it now ?—why could 
le not too say the sweet w'ord “ sister?” 

“ She is above me now aud evermore!” he thought, mournfully; 
.nd the tones of his voice, when he spoke again, were changed. The 
ppeal to renewed intimacy but made him more distant; and to that 
ppeal itself he made no direct answer; for Mrs. Biccabocoa, now 
urning round, and pointing to the cottage which came in view, with 
Is picturesque gable-ends, cried out— 

.‘•But is that your Louse, Leonard? I never saw anything so 
ji'ctty.” 

K 
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“ You do not remenibcr it then,” said Leouaid to Helen, in accents 
of melancholy reproach—“ there whore I saw you last! I doubted 
whether to keep it exactly as it was, and I said, ‘ No! the association 
is not changed because wo try to surround it udth whatever beauty 
we can create; the dearer the association, the more the Beautiful 
becomes to it natural.’ Perhaps you don’t understand this—perhaps 
it is only wc poor poeis who do.” 

“ 1 understand it,” said Helen, gently. She looked wistfully at 
the cottage. 

“ So changed—I have so often pictured it to myself—never, never 
like this; yet I loved it, common-place as it was to my recoUectipii; 
and the garret, and the tree in the carpenter’s yard.” 

She did not give these thoughts utterance. And they now entered 
the garden. 


CILVPTEll IV. 

Mbs. Faikpieu) wa.s a proud woman when she received Mrs. Hiera- 
bocea and Yiolante in her wand house; for a grand house to her was 
that cottage to which her boy Lenny had brought her home. ProniL 
indeed, ever was Widow Fairfield; but she thought then in her secret 
heart, that if ever she could receive in the drawing-room of that gi and 
house the great Mrs. Hazeldean, who had so lectured her for refusing 
to live any longer in the humble tenement rented of the Squire, the 
cup of human bliss would be filled, and she could contentedly die of 
the pride of it. She did not much notice Helen—her attention was 
too absorbed by the ladies who renewed their old acquaintance with 
her, and she carried them all over the house, yea, into the very 
kitchen; and so, somehow or other, there was a short time when 
Helen and Leonard found themselves alone. It was in the study. 
Helen had unconsciously seated herself in Leonard’s own chair, and 
she was gazing with anxious -and wistful interest on the scattered 
papers, looking so disorderly (though, in troth, in that disorder there' 
was method, but method only mown to the owner), and at the vener¬ 
able weE-wom books, in au langm^es, lying on th» floor, on the 
cludrs—anywhere. 1 must confess tliat Helen’s first tidy woman¬ 
like idea was a great desire to arraiwo the litter. “ Poor Leonard,” 
she thought to herself—" the rest of the house so neat, but no one to 
take care of Ids own room and of him! ” 

As if he divined her though^ Leonard smiled and said, “It would, 
be a cruel kindness to the spider, if the gentlest hand in the world ’ 
tned to set its cobweb to-rights.’* 

Heeen.—Y ou were not quite so bad in the old days. 

Leoeaed.— Yet even then, you were obliged to take care of the 
money. I have more books now, and more money. My present 
housueeper lets me take cai'c of the books, but she is less mdolgcnt 
„tsto the money.' 

Helen (archly).—Arc you as absent as ever? 
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Leonakd.— Much mcae so, I fear: the habit is incorrigible.— 
Miss Digby- 

Helen. —Not Miss Digby—sister, if you like. 

Lbonaiu) (evading the word that implied so forbidden an affinity}. 
Helen, will you grant me a favour? Your eyes and your smile saj, 
“yes.” Will you lay aside, for one minute, your shawl and bonnet.' 
What! can you bo surprised that 1 ask it ? Can you not understand 
tliat 1 wish for one minute to think that yovfare at home again under 
this roof? 

Helen east down her eyes, and seemed troubled: then she raised 
them, with a soft angelic candour in their dovelike blue, and, as if in 
shelter from all thoughts of more warm aJi'ccfion, agam mumiured 
“ hroUur'' and did as he asked her. 

So thnre she .sata amongst the dull book^ hy liis table, near the 
open window—her fair hair parted on her forehead—looking so good, 
so calm, so happy! Leonard wondered at his own self-command.■ 
His heart yearned to her ivith such inexpressible love—^liis lips so 
longed to murmur—“ Ah, as now so couhl it bo for ever 1 Is tbe 
home too mean?” But that word “brother” was as a talisman 
between her and him. , 

Yet she looked so at home—perhaps so at home she felt!—more 
corfaiiily than she had yet learned to do in tliat stiff stately house in 
wliieh .she was soon to have a daughter’s rights. Was she suddenly. 
inadi' aware of this, that she so suddenly arose, and with a look of 
alSrm and distress on her face— 

. “ But—wc are keeping Lady Lansmere too long,” she said, falter- 
ingly. “ We must go now,” and she hastily took up her shawl and 
bonnet. 

J ust then Mra. Bairlicid entered with the visitors, and Imgan making 
excuses for inattention to Miss Digby, whose identity with Leonard’s 
child-angel she had not yet learned. 

Helen received these apologies with her usual sweetness. “Nay,” 
she said, “ your son and 1 are such old friends, how could you stand 
on ceremony with me ? 

“ Old friends! ” Mrs, Fairfield stared amazed, and then surveyed 
‘the fair speaker more curiously than she had yet done. “Pretty nicc- 
spoken thing,” thought the widow; “ as nioe-spokou as MissViolante, 
ami humblcr-looking like,—though, as to dress, I never see anythii^ 
so elegant out of a picter.” 

Helen now appropriated Mrs. Riocabocc^i’s arm; and, after a kind 
leave-taking with the widow, the ladies returned towards lliccabocca’a 
house. 

, Mrs. Fairfield, however, ran after them with Leonard’s hat and 
gloTc.s, which he had forgotten. 

“ ’Deed, boy,” she said, kindly, yet scoldingly, “hut there’d be no 
more fine books, if the Lord had not fixed j^iur head on your shoul¬ 
ders. You would not think it, marm,” she added to Mrs. lliocabocca, 
“ but sin’ he has left you, he’s not the ’eutclad ho was; very helpless 
at times, marm! ” 

, Helen could not resist turning round, and looking at Leonard, wi% 
a sly smile. 
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The widow saw the smile, and catching Leonard by the arm, w!^ 
peRed, “ But, where before have you seen that pretty young lady ? 
rad friends!” . . , . , 

“All, mother,” said Leonard, sadly, “it is a long tale; you have 
heard the beginning—who can guess the’cndP"—and he escaped. 
But Hden still leant on the arm of Mrs. liiccabocca, and, in the 
walk back, it seemed to Leonard as if the winter had re-settled in 
the sky. 

Yet lie was by the side of Vioknte, and she spoke to him with suen 

S raise of Helen I Alas! it is not always so sweet as folks say, to hear 
le praises of one we love. Sometimes those praises seem to ask 
ironio^y, “And what right hast thou to hope because thou lovestP 
.^Wlove^.”' 


CHAPTER V. 

No sooner had Lady Lansmere found herself alone with Ricca- 
bocca and Harley, than she laid her hand on the exile’s ann, and, 
addressing him by a title she had not before given liim, and from 
which he appeared to shrink nervously, said—;" Harley, in bringing 
me to visit you, was forced to reveal to me your incognito, for I should 
have discovered it. You may not remember me, in spite of your 
gallantry. But 1 mixed more in the world thani do now, during your 
first visit to England, and once sate next to you at dinner at Carlton 
House. Nay, no compliments, but listen to me. Harley tells me you 
have cause ftir some marm respecting the designs of an audacious and 
unprincipled adventurer, I may call him; for adventurers are of all 
nms. Suffer your daughter to come to me, on a visit, as long as 
yon please. With me, at least, she will be sale; and if you too, and 
the-” 

“Stop, my dear madam,” interrupted Riccabocca, with great 
vivacity, “your kindness-oveipowers me. I thank you most grate¬ 
fully for your invitation to my child; but-” 

“Nay.’’ in his turn interrupted Harley, “no huts. I was not 
aware of my mother’s intention when she entered this room. But 
since she whispered it to me, I have reflected on it, and am convinced 
that it is but a prudent precaution. Your retreat is known to Mr. 
Leslie—he is known to Peschicra. Grant that no indiscretion of Mr. 
Leslie’s betray the secret; still I have reason to believe that the 
Count guesses Randal’s acquaintance with you. Audley Egerton 
this morning told me he had gathered that, not from the yomig man 
himself, but from questions put to himself by Madame di Negra; and 
Pcscluera might, and would, set spies to track Leshe to every house 
that he visits—might and would, stiU more naturally, set spies to 
track myself. Were this man an Englishman, I should laugh at his 
machinations; hut he is an Italian, and has been a conspirator. What 
he could dp 1 know not; but an assassin can x>enetrate into a camp, 
-md a traitor con creep through dosed walls to one’s hearth. With 
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my mother, Violaote must be safe; that you cannot oppose. And 
why not come yourself f” 

ilicoabocca had no reply to these arguments, so far as they affected 
Violante; indeed, they awakened the almost superstitious terror witii 
which be regarded his enemy, and he consented at once that Violante 
should accept the invitation proffered. But he refused it for himself 
and Jemima. 

“ To say truth ” said he, simply, “ I made a secret vow, on re¬ 
entering Englana, that I would associate with none who- knew the 
rank i had fbnnerly held in my own land. I felt that all my philo¬ 
sophy was needed, to reconcile and habituate myself to my altered 
(drcuiiistances. In order to Ibid in my present existence, however 
humble, those blessings which make all life noble—dignity and peace 
— ^it Wits necessary for poor wciik hiunan nature wholly to dismiss 
the past. It would unsettle me sadly, could 1 come to your house, 
renew awhile, in your kindness and respect—nay, in the very atmo¬ 
sphere of your society—the sense of what I have been; and then 
(should the more iliau doubtful cbauce of recall from my exile fail 
me) to awake, and find myself for the rest of.life what I am. And 
thougli, were I alone, I might tiust myself perhaps to the danger-;- 
yet my wife; she is happy and contented now; would she be so if 
you liad once spoiled her for the simple position of Dr. Biccabocca’s 
wife f Sliould I not have to listen to regrets, and hopes, and fears 
t hat would prick sharp through my thin cloak of pliilosophy ? Even 
us it is, since in a moment of wealmess I confided my secret to her, I 
have had ‘ my rank ’ thrown at me—with' a careless hand, it is true— 
but it hits hard nevertheless. No stone hurts like one taken from 


the ruins of one’s own home; iind the grander the home, w^hy, the 
heavier the stone! Protect, dear madam—protect my daughter, 
suioe her fatlier doubts bis own power to do so. But—ask no more.” 

lliecabocca was immovable here. And the matter was settled as 
he decided, it being agreed that Violante should be still styled but 
the (laugbtci of Dr. Kiccabocca. 

“ And now, one word more,” said Harley. “ Do not confide to 
Mr. Leslie these arrangements: do not lot liim know where Violante 
is placed—at least, until I autiiorise such confidence in him. It is 
sufficieut excuse, that it is no use to know unless he called to see her, 
and his movements, as I said before,- may be watelied. You can give 
the same reason to suspend his visits to tourself. Sufl'er me, mesm- 
wlule, to mature my judgment on this young man. lu the meanwhile, 
also, 1 think that 1 shall have means of ascertaining the real nature 
of Pcschicra’s schemes. His sister has sought to know me; I will ’ 
give her the occasion. 1 Imve heard some things of her in my last 
residence abroad, which make me bebeve that sne cannot be wholly 
till! Count’s tool in any scliemes nakedly viUauons: that she has some 
liner qualtities in her than I once supposed; and that she can be won 
from his inllueneo. It is a state of war; we wili carry it into the 
enemy’s camp. You will promise me, then, to refrain from all furthei 
confloence in Mr. Leslie.’' 


, “Eorthepresent, yes,” said.Piiccaboeoa, reluctantly. ' _ 

- “ Do not even say that you hare seen me, unless he first tell yo«r 
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that I am in f^iand, ana wish to leam your residence. I will ^ive' 
him fall occasion to do so. Pish! don’t hesitate; you know your 
own proverb— 

' Boccba chiusai ed ocebio apcrto 
Non face mai nissan deserto.* 

‘The dose mouth and the open &c.” 

“ That's vesy true,” said the Doctor, much struck—“ very' true. 
‘In ioecha ehiuta non dentram mosche:’ one can’t swallow flies if 
one keeps one’s mouth shut. Corpo di Baceo! that’s very true 
indeei’^ 


CHAPTER AH. 

ViOLANTE and Jemima were both ureatly surprised, as the reader 
may suppose, when they heard, on their return, the arnuigenients 
already made for the, fonner. 'rhe Countess insisted on takim; her 
nt once, and Riccabocca briefly said. “ Certainly, the sooner the 
better.” Violante was stunned and bewildered. Jemima hastened 
to make iip a little bundle of things necessary, with many a 
woman’s sieh that the poor wardrobe contained so few tliiiips 
befitting. But among the dothes she slipped a purse, containing the 
savings of months, perhaps of years, and with it a tew aifectioiiate 
lines, hegging \lolaiite to ask the Countess to hny her all tliut wms- 
proper for her fathei-’s child. There is always something hurried and 
uncomfortable in the abrupt and unexpected withdrawal of any 
member from a quiet household. The small party broke into still 
smaller knots. Violante hung on her father, and listened vaguely to 
hi.s not very ludd explanations. The Countess approached Leonard, 
and, according to the usual mode with persons of quality addressing 
young authors, complimented him highly on the books she had not 
read, but which her son assured her were so remarkable. She was a 
little anxious to know where Harley had first met with Mr. Oran, 
whom he called his friend; but she was too high-bred to inquire, or to' 
express any wonder that rank should he friends with genius. She 
took it for granted that they had formed tbcT acquaintance ahrnatl. 

Harley conversed ■with Helen.—“You are not sorry that Violanh^ 
is coming to ns ? She will be yust such a companion for you as 1 
could desire; of your own years too.” 

Hkijen (ingenuously).—It is hard to think I am not younger tlian 
she is. 

HARLEr.—Wliy, my dear Helen? 

Helen. —She is so brilliant. She talks so beautifully. And I- 

Haulet.—A nd you w-aut but the habit of talking, to do justice to 
your own beautiful thoughts. 

Helen looked at him gratefully, but shook her head: it was a 
common trick of hers, and always when she was praised. 

At last the preparations were made—the farewell was said.» 
tfiolante was in the caniage hy Lady Liui.smerc’s side. Slowly 
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moved on the stately equipage with its four horses and trim posli 
lions, heraldic badges on their shoulders, in the style rarely seen iik 
the neighbourhood of the metropolis, and now fast vanishing even 
amidst distant counties. 

Riocabocea, Jemima, and Jackeymo, continued to gaze after it from 
the gate. 

" She is gone,” said Jackeymo, brushing his eyes with his coat- 
sleeve. " But it is a load off one’s mind.” 

“ And another load on one’s heart,” murmured Biecabocca. " Don’t 
cry, Jemima; it may be bad for you, and bad for him that is to come. 
It is astonishing how the humours of the mother may affect the un¬ 
born. I should not like to have a son who has a more than usual 
propensity to tears.” 

The poor philosopher tried to smile; but it was a bad attempt. 
He went slowly in, and shut himself with Ids'books. But he could 
not read. His whole mind was unsettled. And though, like all 
parents, he had been anidous to rid himself of a beloved daughter for 
life, now that she was gone but for a while, a string seemed broken 
ia the Music of Home. 


CHAPTEB, m 

The evening of the same day, as Egerton, who was to entertm a 
largo party at dinner, was changing lus dress, Harley walked into his 
room. 

Egerton dismissed his valet by a sign, and continued liis toilet. 

“Excuse mC; my dear Harley, I have only ten minutes to give you. 
1 expect one ot tSie royal dukes, and punctuality is the stern virtue of 
men of business, and the graceful courtesy of princes.” 

Harley had usually a jest for his friend’s aphorisms: but he had 
none now. He laid his hand kindly on Egertou’s shoulder—"Before 
i speak of niy business, tell me how you are—better?” 

“ Better—Tuy, 1 am always well. Pooh! I may look a little tired 
—years of toil will tell on tlie countenance. But that matters little: 
the period of life has passed with me when one cares how one looks 
in the glass.” • 

As he spoke, Egerton completed his dress, and came to the hearth, 
standing there, erect and dignified as usual, still far handsomer than 
many a younger man, and with a form that seemed to have ample 
vigour to support for many a year the sad and glorious burthen of 
power. 

“ So now to your business, Hailey.” 

“ In tlic first place-, 1 ivant you to present me- at the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity, to Madame di Negra. You say she wished to know me.” 

“Are you serious?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Weil, then, she receives this evening. I did not mean to go i but 
when iny party breaks no-” 
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“ You can call for itie, at ‘ The Travellers.’ Do!” 

“Next—you knew Lady Jane Horton better even tlianidid, at 
least in the last year of her life.” Hailey sighed, and Egerton tumcl 
and stirred the nre. 

“Pi-ay, did you ever see at her house, or hear her speak of, a Mrs. 
Bertram ?” 

“ Of whom ?” said Egerton, in a hollow voice, his face still turned 
towards the fire. 

“A Mrs. Bertram; but Heavens! my dear fellow, what is the 
matter ? Are you ill ? ” 

“A spasm at the heart, that is all—don’t ring—I shall be better 
presently—go on talking. Mrs.-why do you ask?” 

“Why ? 1 have hardly time to explain; bnt 1 am, as I told you, 
resolved on righting iny old Italian friend, if Heaven will belt) me, as 
it ever does hdp the just when they bestir themselves; and this Mrs. 
Bertram is mixed up in my friend’s affairs.” 

“ ffis I How is that possible ?” 

Harley rapidly and snccinctly explained. ^ Audlcy listened atten¬ 
tively, with his eyes fixed on the lloor, and still seeming to labour 
under great difficulty of breathing. 

At last he answered, “ 1 remember somethin'' of tliis Mrs. —Mrs. 
—Bertram. But your inquiries al'tiu' her would be useless. 1 think 
1 have heard that she is long since dead; nay, I am sure of it.” 

“ Dead I—that is most unfortunate. But do you know any of her 
relations or friends ? Can you suggest any mode of tracing this 
packet, if it came to her hands ?” 

“No.” 

“And Lady Jane had scarcely any friend that 1 remember, except 
my mother, and she knows nothing of this Mrs. Bertram. How 
unlucky! 1 think I shall advertise. Yet, no. 1 coidd only dis¬ 
tinguish this Mrs. Bertram from any other of the same name, by 
stating with whom she had gone abroad, and that would catch the 
attention of Peschiera, and set liim to counterwork us.” 

“ And what avails it ?” said Egert on. “ She whom yon seek is no 
more—no more!” He paused, and went on rapidly—“ The packet 
did not arrive in England till years after her death—was no doiiljt 
returned to the post-office—is destroyed long ago.” 

Harley looked verymucli disappointed. Egerton went on hi a sort 
of set mechanical voice, as ifsiot thinking of wliat he said, hut speak¬ 
ing from the drj'practical inode of reasoning which was liabitual to 
him, and by which the man of the world destroys the hopes of au 
enthusiast. Then staifing up at the sound of the first thundering 
knock at the street-door, he .said, “ Hark! you must excuse me.” 

“Heave you, my dear Audley. But I must again ask—Arc you 
better now?” 

“Muck much—quite well. I w’ill call for you—probably between 
eleven and twelve ” 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

If any one could be more surprised at seeing Lord L’Estrange at 
the house of Madame di Negrathat evening than the fair hostess 
herself, it was Eiindal Leslie. Something instinctively told liiin that 
this visit threatened interference with whatever might bo his ultimate 
projects in regard to Riccabocca and Violante. But Randal Leslie 
was not one of those who slu-iuk from an intellectnl combat. On the 
contrary, he was too coulideut of his powers of intrigue, not to take 
a delight in their exorcise, lie could not conceive that the indolenr, 
Harley could be a match for his own restless activity and dogged 
Iji.’iseverance. But in a very few moments fear crept on him. Mo 
man of his day could produce a more brilhant effect tliau Lord 
L’Esi range, when he deiCTcd to desire it. "Without much pretence 
to that ])ersmial beauty ■which strikes at first sight, he still retained 
all the oharin of countenance, and aU the grace of manner, which 
had made him in boyhood the spoiled darling of Society. Madame di 
Negra had cnilected hut a small circle round lier, still it was of the 
elite of the great world; not, indeed, those more precise and reserved 
dames de chateau, whom the lighter and easier of tbe fair dispensers of 
fashion ridicule as priidcs; but, nevertheless, ladies were there, as nn- 
blenii.slicd in reputation as high in rank; flirts .and coquettes, perhairs 
-- nothing more; in short, “ charming women”—the gay butterflies 
that hover over the stiff parterre. And there were ambassadors and 
ministers, imd wits and brilliant debaters, imd first-rate dandies 
((hmdics, when first-rate, arc generally very agrceablcmon). Amongst 
all 1 hese various persons, Harley, so loug a stranger to the London 
world, seemed t o make himself at home ■with the ease of an Alcibiades. 
Many of the less juvenile ladies remembered him, ;md rushed to claim 
his ac<iuaintaiice, with nods, and becks, and wreatlufd sinile.s. He had 
rcad.v compliment for each. And few indeed were there, men or 
women, lor whom Ilai'ley L’Eslrauge had not appropriate attraction. 
Histingnished reputation as soldier and scholar for the grave; whim 
and pleasantry for the gay; novelty for the sated; and for the more 
vulgar natures was ho not Lord L’Esfrmigc, ♦nmnanied, possessed, 
;dready of a large independence, and heir to an ancient earldom, and 
some fifty thousands a year ? 

Not till he hud succeeded in the general effect—which, it must be 
owned, he did his best to create—did Harley seriously and c^iecially 
devote hhnsclf to his hostess. And then he seated liimsell by her 
side; and, as if in compliment to both, less pressing admirers iuscu- 
sibh' slipped away and edged efl'. 

Frank Hazeldean was tiic last to gnit his ground behind Mad.amo 
di Negra’s chair; but when he found that the two began to talk in 
Itidiau, and he could not understand a word they said, ho t,oo-*-fancy- 
ing, poor fellow, that he looked foolish, and cursing nis Eton educa¬ 
tion tliat had neglected, for languages spoken by the dead, of which 
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he had learned little, those still in-use among the living, of 'which he 
had learned naught—^r^treated towards lloudal, and asked wistfully, 
“ Pray, what age should you say L’Estrange was ? He must ho 
devilish old, in spite of his looks. AVhy, he was at Waterloo 1 ” 

“ He is young enough to be a terrible rival,” answered Bandal, with 
artful truth. 

Prank turned pale, and began to meditate dreadful bloodthirsty 
thoughts, of wliicli hau'-triggers and Lord’s cricket-ground.formed the 
staple. 

Certainly there was apparent ground for a lover’s jealousy: for 
Harley and Beatrice now conversed in a low tone, and Beatrice seemed 
agitated, and Harley earnest. Bandal himself grew more and more 
TOrplexed. Was Lord L’Bstrange really enamoured of the MarchesaP 
If so, farewell to all hopes of Pf auk’s marriage 'with her! Or was he 
merely playing a part in Eiccaboooa’s interest; pretending t o be the 
lover, in order to obtain an influence over her mind, rule her through 
her ambition, aud secure an ally against her brother? Was this 
finetse compatible with Bandal’s notions of Harley’s character ? Was 
it consistent ■with tkvt chivalric and soldierly spirit of honour whicli 
the frank nobleman affected, to inake love to a woman in mere ruse 
deguerre? Could mere friendship for Eiccaboeca be a suflicient in¬ 
ducement to a man, who, whatever his ■w'eakness or his errors, seemed 
to wear on his very forehead a soul above deceit, to stoop to paltry 
means, even for a worthy end P At this ((uestion, a new thought 
flashed upon liandal—^might not Lord L’Estrange have speculated 
himself upon winning Violantc ?—would not that accoiuit for all the 
exertions he had made on behalf of her inheritance, at the court of 
Vienna—exertions of which Peschiera and Beatrice had both com¬ 
plained? 'i’hose objections which the Austrian mjvernment might 
take to Violante’s manriage with some obscure Englishman woidd 
probably not exist against a man like Harley L’Estrange, whose 
family not only belonged to the highest aristocracy of England, hut 
liad fdways supported opinions in vogue amongst the leailiug govern¬ 
ments of Europe. Harley himself, it is true, had never taken part in 
politics, but bis notions were; no doubt, those of a higb-bom soldier, 
who bad fought, in alliance with Austria, for the restoration of the 
Bourbons. And tliis immense wealth—which Vioiante might lose, if 
she married one bke Bandal himself—her marriage with the heir of 
the Lansineres might aotuaSy tend only to secure. Could Harley, 
with all bis own expectations, be indifferent to such a prize?— and no 
doubt he had learned'Violanto’s rare beauty in his correspondence 
with Biccabocca. 

Thus considered, it seemed natural to Baikal’s estimate of huu.un 
nature, that Harley’s more prudish scruples of honour, as regards 
what is due to women, could not resist a temptation so strong, id ere 
friendship was not a motive powerful enough to shake them, liut 
ambition was. 

While Bandal was thus cogitating. Prank thus suffering, and many 
a whisper, in comment on the evident flirtation between the beautiful 
hostess and the accomplished guest, reached the ears both of the 
brooding schemer and the jealous lover, t he conversation between the 
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two objects of remark and gossip had taken a now turn. Indeed, 
Beatrice had made an effort to ehmge it. 

“■ It is long, my lord,” said she, still speaking Italian, “ since I have 
heard sentiments like those you address to me; and u I do not feel 
myself wholly unworthy of them, it is from the pleasure I have felt in 
reading sentiments equally foreiro to the language of the world in 
which 1 live.” She took a book from the table as she spoke: “ Have 
yon seen this work P” 

Harley glanced at the title-page. “ To be sure I have, and I know 
the author.” 

“ 1 envy you that honour. I should so like also to know one who 
has discovered to me deeps in my own heart which I had never ex¬ 
plored.” 

“ Charming Marchesa, if the bodk has done this, believe me that I 
have paid you no false compliment—formed no overflattcMg estimate 
of your nature; for the charm of tlic work is but in its simple appeal 
to good and generous emotions, and it can charm none in whom those 
emotions exist not! ” 

“ May, that cannot be true, or why is it so popular ? ” 

“ Because good and generous emotions are more common to the 
human heart than we are awaro-of till the appeal comes.” 

” Don’t ask me to tliink that! I have found the world so base.” 

“Pardon me a rude question; but what do you know of.the 
world?” 

Beatrice looked first in surprise at Harley, then glanced round the 
room with significant irony. 

“ 1 thought; yon call this little room ‘ the world.’ Be it so. 1 

will venture to say, that if tlie people in this room were suddenly cou- 
verled into an aiidiencc before a stage, and you were as eonsummato 
in the actor’s art, as you are in all others that idcase and command—” 

“WellP” 

“And U'ere to deliver a speech full of sordid and base sentiments, 
you would be hissed. But let any other woman, with half your 
powers, arise and utter sentiments sweet and womanly, or'honest and 
lofty—and applause would flow from every bp, and tears rusli to 
many a worldly eye. The true proof of the inherent nobleness of our 
common nature is in the sympathy it betrays with what is noble 
wherever crowds are collected. Never believe the world is base;— 
if it were so, no society could hold together for a day. But you 
would know the author of this book ? 1 will bring him to you.” 

“Do.” 

“And now,” said Harley, rising, and with his candid, winning 
smile, “ do you think we shall ever be friends ? ” 

“ Ton have startled me so, that 1 can scarcely answer. But why 
would you be friends witli me ? ” 

“ Because you need a friend. You have none P ” 

“Strange flatterer!” said Beatrice, smiling, though very sadly; 
and looking npj her eyes caught Bandal’s. 

“Pooh!” said Harley, “you arc too penetrating to believe tlmt 
you inspire friendship ttere. Ah, do you suppose that, all the while 
I have been conversing with you, I have not noticed the walBhful 
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Raze of Mr. Raudal Leslie? Wliat tie can possibly connect yon 
topetlier I know not yet; but I soon sliall.” 

“Lideed! you lailc like one of the old Council of Venice. You 
try hard to make me fear you,” said Beatrice, seeking to escape from 
the graver kind of impression Harley bad made on her, by the 
affectation, partly of coquetry, partly of levity. 

“And I,” said L’.Kstrauge, calmly, “tell you already, that I fear 
you 110 more.” He bowed, and passed though the crowd to rejoin 
Audley, who was seated in a comer whispering with some of Ids 
political colleagues. Before Harley reached the minister, he founil 
himself close to Randal and young Hazeldcan. 

He bowed to the first, and extended his hand to the last. Randal 
felt the distinction, and his sullen, hitter pride was deeply galled—a 
feeling of bate towards Harley passed into his mind. He was pleased 
to see the cold liesitation with winch Brank just touched the hand 
oflered to him. But Randal had not boon the only pcr.son whose 
watch upon Beatrice the keen-eyed Harley had noticed. Harley had 
seen the angry looks of Braiik Hazcldeau, and divined the cause. So 
he smiled forgivingly at the sliglit he had received. 

“You are Idee me, Mr. Hazeldcan,” said lie. “ You think some! king 
of the heart should go witli all courtesy that bespeaLs friendship— 

* Hie hand of Douglas is his own.’ ” 

Here Harley drew aside Riuidal. “Mr. Leslie, a word with you. 
If 1 wished to know the retreat of Dr. Riceabocca, in order to render 
lum a great service, w'ould you confide 1o mo that secret ? ” 

“ Tliat woman has let out her suspicions that I know the exile’s 
retreat,” thought Randal; and with (piick presence of mind, he 
replied at once— 

“ My Lorjd, yonder stands a connection of Dr. Ricoabocea’s. Mr. 
Hazeldcan is surely tbc person to whom you should address tlus 
inquiry.” 

“Not so, Mr. Leslie; for I suspect that he oaiuiot answer ii, and 
that you can. Well, I will ask something that it seems to me you 
may grant without liesitation. Bliould you see Dr. Riceabocca, tell 
him that I am in England, and so leave it to him to communicate 
with me or not; but perhaps you have idready done so ? ” 

“ Lord L’Estrange,” said Randal, bowing low, with poinled 
formality, “ excuse me if I decline cither to disclaim or acquiesce 
in the knowledge you impute to me. If I am acquainted with any 
secret mtrusted to me by Dr. Riceabocca, it is for me to use my own 
discretion how best to guard it. And for tlie rest, after the Scotch 
earl, whose words your lordsliip has just quoted, refused to touch the 
hand of MaimioUj Douglas could scarcely have called Marraion back 
in order to give him—a message!” 

Harley was not prepared for tills tone in Mr. Egerton’s protege, 
and his own gallant nature was rather pleased than irritated by a 
haughtiness that at least seemed to bespeak independence of spirit. 
Nevertheless, L’Estrange’s suspicions of Randal were too strong 
to be easily set aside, and therefore he replied, civilly, but with 
covcit taunt— 
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*1 submit to TOUT rabuke, Mr. Leslie, though I meant not the 
offence you would ascribe to me. 1 regret my unlucky quotation yet 
the more, since the wit of your retort has obliged you to identify 
yourself with Marmion, who, though a clever and brave fellow, was 
an uncommonly—^tricky 9 ne.” And so Harley, certainly having the 
best of it, moved on, and joining Egerton, in a tew minutes more both 
left the room. 

“What was L’Estrange saying to you?” asked Frank: “some¬ 
thing about Eeatrice, 1 am sure.” 

“ No; only quoting poetry.” 

“ Then what made you look so angry, my dear fellow ? I know it 
was your kind feeling for me. As you say, he is a formidable rival. 
But that can’t be his osvn hair. Ho you tlunk he wears a tempet ? I 
am sure ho was praismg Beatrice, lie is evidently very miicli smitten 
with her. But 1 don’t think she is a woman to be caught by mere 
rank and fortune! Ho you ? Why can’t you speak P” 

“If you do not get her consent soon, 1 think she is lost to you,” 
said llandal, slowly; and before Frank could recover his dismay, 
glided from the house. 


CHAPTBE, IX. 

Violante’s first evening at the Lansmeres had passed more li®pily 
to her than the first evening under the same roof had done to Helen. 
True that she missed her father nfuch—Jemima somewhat; but she 
so identified her father’s cause with Harley, that she had a sort of 
vague feeling that it was to promote that cause that she was on this 
visit to Harley’s parents. And the Countess, it must be owned, was 
more emphatically cordial to her than she had ever been to Captain 
lligby’s orphan. But perhaps the real diflerence in the heart of 
cither girl was this, tliat Helen felt awe of Lady LaMmere, and 
Violante felt only loye for Lord L’Estrange’s mother. Violante, too, 
was one of those persons whom a reserved and formal person, like 
the Coimtess, “ can get on with,” as the phrase goes. Not so poor 
dttle Helen—so shy herself, and so hard to coax into more than 
gentle monosyllables. And Lady Lfcnsmere’s favourite talk was 
always of Harley. Helen had listened to such talk with respect and 
interest. Violante listened to it with inquisitive eagerness—with 
blushing delight. The mother’s heart noticed tbe distinction between 
the two, and no wonder that that heart moved more to Violante than 
to Helen. Lord Lansmere, too, like most gentlemen of his age, 
clumped all young ladies together, m a harmless, amiable, but singu¬ 
larly stupid class of the genus Petticoat, meant to look pretty, play 
the piano, and talk to each other about frocks and sweethearts. 
Therefore this animated dazzlir^ creature, with her infinite variety of 
look and play of mind, took him by surprise, charmed him into atten¬ 
tion, and warmed,him into gallantry. Helen sat in her qxuet coiror, 
at her work, sometimes hsteuing with almost mouniful, thoflgh 
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certaiuly unenvioua, admiration at Violantc’s vivid, yet ever uncon¬ 
scious, etoquence of word and tliought—sometimes plunged deep into 
her own secret meditations. And all the while the work went on the 
same, under the small noiseless fingers. This wms one of Helen’s 
habits that instated the nerves of Lady Lansmere. She despised 
young ladies who were fond of work. She did not comprehend how 
often it is the resource of ihe sweet womanly mind, not from want of 
thought, but from the silence and the dmth of it. Vioianto was 
surprised, and perhaps disappointed, that Harley had left the house 
before dinner, and did not return all the evening. But Lady Lans- 
mere, in matang excuse for his absence, on the plea of engagements, 
found so good an opportunity to talk of his ways in general—of his 
rai'e promise in boyhood—of her regret at the inaction of his maturiiy 
—of her hope to see him yet do justice to his natural powers, that 
Violante almost ceased to miss him. • 

And thou Lady Lansmere conducted her to her room, and, kissing 
her cheek tenderly, said, “But youare just the person Harlej admires 
—just the person to rouse him from melancholy dreams, of which his 
wild humours are now but the vain disguise”—Violante crossed her 
arms on her bosom, and her bright eyes, deepened into tendei-ncs-s, 
seemed to ask, “He melancholy—and wliy ?” 

On leaving Violantc’s room, Lady Lansmere paused before the door 
of Helen’s; and, after musing a little wliile, entered softly. 

Helen had dismissed lier maid; and, at tlie moment Lady Lansmere 
entered, she was kneclmg at the foot of the bed, her hands clasped 
before her face. 

Her form, thus seen, looked so youthful audchild-likc—the attitiulo 
itself was so holy and so touching, that the proud and cold expression 
on Lady Lansmere’s face changed. She shaded the light involuntarily, 
and seated herself in silence that she might not uisturb the act of 
prayer. 

When Helen rose, she was startled to see the Coimtess seated by 
the lire; and hastily drew her baud across her eyes. She had been 
weeping. 

Lady L,msniere did not, liowever, turn to observe those traces of 
tears, which Helen feared were too visible. 'The Countess was loo 
absorbed in her own thoughts; and as Helen timidly approached, she 
said—still with her eyes on the clear low fire—“ i beg youi* pardon. 
Miss Digby, for my intrusion; but my son has left it to me to prepare. 
Lord Lansmere to learn the oiler yon have done Harley the uonoui- 
to accimt. i liavc not yet spoken to my lord; it may he days 
before I find a fitting occasion to do so; meanwhile, I feel assured 
that your sense of propriety will make you agree with me that it is 
due to Lord L’Estrange’s father, tliat strangers should not leuru 
arrangements of such moment in his family, bclore his own consent be 
obtained.” 

Here the Countess came to a full pause; and poor Helen, finding 
herself caDed upon for some reply to this chilling speech, stammereo 
out. scarcely audibly— 

“^Certainly, madam, I never dreamed of- " 

'lliat is right, my dear” interrupted Lady Lansmere, rising 
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snddenly, and as if greatly relieved. " 1 could not doubt your suijr- 
riority to ordinary girls of your age, with ■whom these matters arc 
never secret for a moment. Therefore, of course, you will not mention, 
at present, what has passed between you and Harley, to any of the 
friends with whom you may correspond.” 

“1 have no correspondents—^no friends. Lady Lansmere,” said 
Helen, deprecatingly, and trying hard not to cry. 

"I am very glad to hear it, my dear; young ladies never should 
have. Eriends, especially friends who correspond, are the worst 
enemies they can have. Good night. Miss Digby. I need not 
add, by iho way, that though -we are bound to show all kindness to 
ibis young Italian lady, still she is wholly unconnected with our 
family and you vrillbe as prudent with her as you would have 
been with your correspondents—had you had the misfortune to have 
any.” 

Lady Lansmere said the last words with a smile, and left an 
iingenial kiss (the stepmother’s kiss) ou Helen’s bended brow. She 
then left the room, and flclen sat on the seat vacated by the stately 
mdovirig form, and again covered her faee with, her hands, and again 
wcjit. 15ut when she rose at last, and the light fell upon her face, 
that, soft, face was sad indeed, but serene—^serene, as if with some 
inward sense of duty—sad, as with the resignation which accepts 
patience instead of hoiic. 


OHAPTEll X. 

The next morning Harley appeared at breakfast. He was in gay 
spirits, and conversed more freely with Violantc than he had yet done, 
lie seemed to amuse himseK by attacking all she said, and provoking 
her to argument. Violaute was naturally a very earnest person; 
whether grave or gay, she spoke with her heart on her lips, and he; 
soul in her eyes. She did not yet comprehend the light vein o', 
Harley’s irony, so she grew piqued and chafed; and she was so 
lovely in anger; it so brightened her beauty and animated her words, 
that no wonder Harley thus maliciously teased her. But what, 
perhaps, she liked still less than the teasmg—though -she could not 
tell why—was the kind of familiarity that Harley assumed with her 
—a familiarity as if he had known her aU her life—that of a good- 
humoured elder brother, or a bachelor uncle. To Helen, on the 
contrary, when he did not address her apart, his manner was more 
respectful. He did not call her by her Christian name, as he diii 
Violante, but “ Miss Digby,” and softened his tone and mclined his 
head when he spoke to her. IS or did he presume to jest at the very 
few and brief sentences he drew from Helen, but rather listened t<j 
them with deference, and invariably honoured them with approval. 
After breakfast he asked Violaute to play or sing; and when she 
frankly o-wned how little she liad cultivated those accomplishments, 
he persuaded Helen to sit down to the piano, and stood by her si!!he 
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while she did so, turhiM over the leaves of her luiisic-oook with the 
ready devotion of an afiniring amateur. Helen always played well, 
but less well than usual that day, for her generous nature lelt abashed. 
It was as she were showh^ off to mortify Violante. But Violante, 
on the other hand, was"W|)as'sionately fond of music, that she had no 
feeling left for the sense of her own inferiority. Yet she sighed when 
Helen rose and Harley thanked Jliss Higby for the delight she bad 
given him. 

The day was line. Lady Lansmerc proposed to walk in the garden. 
While the ^dies went upstairs for their shawls and bonnets, Harley 
lighted his cigar, and stepped from the window upon the lawn. Lady 
Lansmere joined iiim before the girls came out. 

“ Harley,” said she, taking his arm, “ wliat a charming companion 
you have introduced to us! 1 never met with any that both pleased 
and delighted me like this dear Violante. Most girls wlio possess 
some power of conversation, and who have dared to thiuk for them¬ 
selves, are so pedantic, or so masculine; but she is jilways so simple, 
and always stul the gill All,-Harley!” 

“ Why that sigh, my dear mother V” 

“1 was thinking how exactly she would have suited you—how 
proud I should have been of such a daughtcr-in-law—and how happy 
you would have been with such a wife.” 

Harley started. “ Tut,” said he, peevishly, “ she is a mei’e child; 
you forget my years.” 

“Why,” said Lady Lansmerc, surprised, “ Helen is quite as young 
as Violante.” 

“In dates—yes. But Helen’s character is so staid;—^what it is 
now it will be ever; and Helen, from gratitude, respect, or pity, con¬ 
descends to accept the ruins of my heart;—while this bright Italiau 
has the soul of a Juliet, and would expect in a husband all the passion 
of a Homeo. Navj mother, hush. l)o you forget that 1 am engaged 
—and of my own free will and choice ? Poor dear Helen! Apropos, 
have you spoken to my father, as you undertook to do?” 

“ Not yet. I must seize the right moment. You know that my 
lord requires management.” 

“My dear mother, that female notion of marrying us men, cost” 
you ladies a great waste of time, and occasions us a great deal ol 
sorrow. Men ai‘e easily managed by plain tmth. fPe are brought 
up to reject it, strange as it I'nay seem to you! ’’ 

Lady Lansmere smued with the air of superior wisdom, and the 
experience of an accomidished wife. “Leave it to me, Harley, and 
rely on my lord’s consent.” 

Harley knew that Lady Lansmerc always succeeded in obtaining 
her way with his father; and ho felt that the Earl might naturally be 
disappointed in such an alliauoc, and, without due propitiation, 
evince that disappointment in his manner to Helen. Harley was 
bound to save her from all chance of such humiliation. He did not 
vvish her to think that she was not welcomed into his family: there¬ 
fore he said, “ I resign myself to your promise and your diplomacy. 
Meanwhile, as you love me, be kind to my betrothed.” 

Am 1 not so?” 
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“ Hem. Arc you as kind as if she were tlie great heiress you be¬ 
lieve Violante to be ?” 

“ Is it,” answered Lady Lansmere, evading tlie question, “ is it 
because one is an heiress and tlie other is not, that you make so 
marked a difference in your own manner to the two; treating 
Violante as a spoiled child, and Miss Higby as-” 

“The destined wife of Lord L'Estrange, and the daughter-in-law 
of Lady Lansmere—yes.” 

The Countess suiipresscd an impatient exclamation that rose to 
her lips, for Harley’s brow wore that serious aspect which it rarely 
assumed, save when he was in those moods in which mfn must be 
soothed, not resisted. And after a pause he went on—“1 aia,goiDg 
to leave you to-day. I have engaged apartments at the Clarendon. 
1 intend to patity your wish, so often expressed, that 1 should enjoy 
what are called the pleasures of my rank^ and the privileges of single- 
blessedness—celebrate my adieu to cehbacy, and blaze once more, 
with the splendour of a setting sun. upon Hyde Lark and Mw Pair.” 

“You arc a positive enigma. Leave our house, ju.st when you 
are botrofhed to its inmate ! Is that the natural conduct of a 
lover?” 

“How can your woman eyes he so dull, and your woman heart so 
obtuse ?” auswered Harley, nalf-laugbing, half-scolding. “ Can you 
not guess flint I wish that Helen and myself should both lose the 
association of mere ward and guardian; that the very familiarity of 
our intercourse under the same roof almost forbids us to be lovers; 
that wc lose the joy to meet, and the pang to part. Don’t you 
Vcmember the story of the rrcucliman, who lor twenty years loved n 
lady, and never missed passing his evenings at her house. She 
became a widow. ‘ I wish you joy,’ cried his friend; ‘you may now 
marry the woman you have so long adored.’ ‘ Alas,’ said the poor 
Prenchman, profoundly dejected; ' and if so, where shall I spend my 
evenings?’” 

Here Violante and Helen were seen in the garden, walking affec¬ 
tionately arm in arm. , 

“I don’t, perceive the point of your witty, heartless anecdote,” 
said Lady Lansmere, obstmattdy. Settle that, however, with Miss 
Digby. But, to leave the very day after your friend’s daughter comes 
as a guest!—what will she think of it ?” 

Lord L’Estrange looked steadfastly at hjs mother. “ Does it matter 
much what .she thinks of me P—of a man engaged to another; and old 
enough to he-” 

“ 1 wish to Heaven you would not talk of your age, Harley; it is a 
reflection npoii mine; and I never saw you look so well nor so hand¬ 
some.” With that she drew him on towards the young ladies; and, 
takuig Helen’s arm, asked her, aside, “If she knew that Lord 
L’Estrange had engaged rooms at the Clarendon; and if she under¬ 
stood why?” As while she said this she moved on, Harley was left 
by Violanie’s side. 

I he. 

I veiy—very 


You win he vciy dull here, I fear, my poor child,” said 1 
DrJl! But why mil you caii me ciiiid ? Am I so vf 


slnld-liko ?” 

VOL. n. 
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“ Certainly, you are to ine—a mere infant. Have 1 not seen you 
onej have I not held you in my arms P” 

■yioLANTE.— But that was a long time ago! ' 

Harley .—True. But if years have not stood still for you, they 
have not been stationary for me. There is the same difference be¬ 
tween us now that there was then. And, therefore, permit me still 
to call you child, and as child to treat you! 

ViOLANTB.—1 will do no such thing. Do you know that 1 
always thought I was good-temj)ercd till this mormng. 

HijBLEy.— And what undeceived you ? Did you break your doll ? 

ViOLANiE (with an indignant flash from her dark eyes).—There !— 
again!—you delight in provoking me! 

Harlet. — It was the doll, then. Don’t cry; 1 will get you 
another. 

Violantc plucked her arm from him, and walked away towards the 
Countess in speechless scorn. Harleys brow contracts, in thoi^hl 
and in gloom. " He stood still for a moment or so, and then joined 
the ladies. 

“ I am trespassing sadly on your momi^; but I wait for a visitor, 
whom I sent to before you were up. He is to be here at twelve. 
With your permission, I will dine with you to-morrow, and you will 
invite Mm to meet me.” 

“ Certainly. And who is your friend ? I guess — the young 
author?” 

“Leonard Fairfield,” cried Violante, who had conquered, or felt 
ashamed of her short-lived anger. 

“Fairfield!” repeated Lady Lansmere. “I thought, Harley, you 
said the name was Oran?” 

“ He has assumed the latter name. He is the son of Mark Fair- 
field, who married an Avenel. Did you recognise no family likeness ? 
—none in those eyes—mother ? ” said Harley, sinking Ids voice into 
a whisper. 

“No,” answered the Countess, falteringly. 

Harley, observing that Violantc was now speaking to Helen about 
Leonard, and that neither was listening to hun, resumed in the same 
low tone,—“And his mother—Nora’s sister—shrank from seeing mo ! 
That is the reason why I wished you not to call. She has not told the 
young man le/iy she shrank from seeing me; nor have 1 explained it 
to him as yet. Perhws I n^er shall.” 

“ Indeed, dearest Harley,” said the Countess, with great gentle¬ 
ness, “ I wish you too much to forget the folly—well, 1 will not say 
that word—the sorrows of your boyhood, not to hope that you will 
rather strive against such painful memories than renew them by 
unnecessary confidence to any one; least of all to the relation 
of-” 

“ Enough !—don’t name her; the very name pains me. And as to 
confidence, there are but two persons in the world to whom I cvei 
bare the old wonnds—yourself and Egerton. Let this pass, lla!— 
a ring at the bell; that is he! ” 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Leonard eutered on the scene, and joined the party in the garden. 
The Countess, perhaps to please her son, was more than civil*—she 
was markedly kind to him. She noticed lum more attentively than 
she had hitherto done and, with all her prejudices of birth, was 
struck to find the son ot Mark Fairfield the carpenter so thorougldy 
the gentleman, lie might not have the exact tone and plirase by 
which Convention stereotypes those bom and schooled in a certain 
world; but the aristocrats of Nature can dispclrae with such trite 
minui iic. And Leonard had Hved—of late at least—in the best 
society that exists for the polish of language and the refinement of 
manners,—the society in which the most graceful ideas are clothed 
in the mo.st graceful forms,—the society which really, though indi¬ 
rectly, gives tlie law to courts,—the society of the most classic authors, 
in the various ^es in which literature has flowered forth from civi- 
hsation. And if there was something in the exquisite sweetness of 
Leonard’s voice, look, and manner, which the Countess acknowledged 
to attain that perfection in high breeding, wliich, undo* the name of 
“ suavity,” stesds its way into the heart, so her interest in him was 
aroused by a certain subdued melancholy wnich is rarely without dis¬ 
tinction, and never without charm, lie and Helen exchanged but 
few words. There was but one occasion in which they could have 
spoken apart, and Helen herself contrived to elude it. His lace 
brightened at Lady Lansmere’s cordial invitation, and he glanced at 
Helen as he accepted it; but her eye did not meet his own. 

“ And now,” said Harley, whistling to Nero, whom his ward was 
silently caressing, “ I must take Leonard away. Adieu! all of you, 
till to-innrrow at dinner. Miss "Violantc, is the doll to have blue eyes 
or black ? ” 

Vinlautc turned her own black eyes in mute appeal to Lady 
Lausmcrc, and nestled to that lady’s side, as if m refuge from 
unworthy insult. 


CHAPTER XII. 

“Let the carriage go to the Clarendon,” said Harley to his 
servant; “ 1 and Mr. Oran will walk to town. Leonard, I think you 
would rejoice at an occasion to serve your old friends. Dr. llicca- 
bocca and his daughter ?” 

“ Serve them 1—0 yes.” And there instantly returned to Leonard 
the recollection of Violante’s words when, on leaving his quiet village, 
he had sighed to part from all those ho loved; and the little dark-eyed 

f irl luid said, proudly, yet consolingly, “ But to serve those you lovc't’' 
fe turned to L’Estrangc with beaming, inquisilivc eyes. 
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“I said to our friend,” resvuncd Harley, “tliat 1 would voacli for 
your honour as my own. I am about to prove my words, and to 
confide the secrets which your pencti-ation has indeed divined;—our 
friend is not what he seems.” Harley then briefly related to Leonard 
the particulars of the exile’s history, the rank he had held in his 
native land, the manner in which, partly through the luisrepresenta- 
tisns of a kinsman he had trusted, partly through tlie influence of a 
wife he had loved, he had been drawn into schemes which he believed 
bounded to the emancipation of Italy from a foreign yoke, by the; 
united exertions of her best and bravest sons. 

“A noble ambition,” interrupted Leonard, manfully. “ And pardon 
me, my lord, I should not have thought that you would speak of it in 
a tone that implies blame.” 

“The ambition in itself was noble,” answered Harlev; “but the 
cause to which it was devoted became deiiled in its dai-k channel 
through Secret Societies. It is the misfortune of all miscellaneous 
political combinations, that with the purest motives of their more 
generous members are ever mixed the mo.st sordid interests, and the 
nercest passions of mean confederates. When those combinations act 
openly, and in daylight, under the eye of Pubhc Opinion, the healthier 
elements usually prevail; where they are shrouded in mystery,—where 
they are subjected to no censor in the discussion of the impartial and 
dispassionate,—where chiefs working in the dark exact blind obe¬ 
dience, and every man who is at war with law is at once admitted as a 
friend of fireedom,—the history of the world tells us that patriotism 
soon passes away. Where all is in public, public virtue, by the 
natural sympathies of the common mind, and by the wholesome con¬ 
trol of shame, is likely to obiaiu ascend^cy; where all is in private, 
and shame is but for him who refuses the abnegation of his cousoicuee, 
each man seeks the indnlgenee of Ins private vice. And hence, in 
Secret Societies (from winch may yet proceed great danger to idl 
Europe), we find but foul and hateful Elensiiua, affording pretexts to 
the ambition of the great, to the license of the penniless, to the pas¬ 
sions of the revengeful, to the anarchy of the ignorant. In a word, 
the societies of these Italian Carbonari did but eugeiider sclicmes in 
which the abler chiefs disguised new forms of despolism, and in 
which the revolutionary many looked forward to the overiin oiv of all 
the institutions that stand between Law and Chaos. Natui aliv, there¬ 
fore ” (ad4ed L’Estrange, drily), “ when their schemes were detected, 
and the conspiracy foiled, it was for the silly honest men entrapped 
into the league to suffer—the leaders turned king’s evidence, and the 
common mercenaries became—banditti.” Harley then proceeded to 
state that it was just when the soi-disanl Iticcabocoa had discovered 
the true nature and ulterior views of the conspirators he had joined, 
and actu^y withdrawn from their councils, that he was denounced 
by the kinsman who had duped him into the entciprise and who now 
profited by his treason. Harley next spoke of the packet despatched 
oy Riccabocca’s dying wife, ns it was supposed to Mrs. Bertram; 
and of the hopes he founded on the contents of that packet, if dis¬ 
covered. He then referred to the dosigr. which had brought Pe.s- 
elncra lo England—a design which that personage had avowed with 
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such effirontery to his companioas at Vienna, that he had publicly laid 
on his success. 

“But these men can know nothing of England—of tlie safety of 
English laws,” said Leonard, natur^y. “ Wc take it for granted 
that Biccabocca, il' I am still so to call him, refuses his consent to the 
marriage between his daughter and his foe. Where, then, the danger f 
This Count, even if Violante were not under your mother’s roof, could 
not get an opportunity to see her. He could not attack the house 
and carry her off like a feudal baron in the middle ages.” 

“All this is very true,” answered Harley, “let I have found 
through life that we cannot estimate danger by external circum¬ 
stances, but by the character of those from whom it is threatened. 
This Count is a man of singular audacity, of no memi natural talents 
—talents practised in every art of duplicity and intrigue; one of those 
men whose boast it is that they succeed in whatever they undertake; 
and he is, here, urged on the one liand by all that can whet the 
avarice, and on the other, by all that can give invention to despair. 
Therefore, thoimh I cannot guess what plan he may possibly adopt, 
I never doubt that some plan, formed witli cunning and pursued With 
daring, will be embraced the moment he discovers Violante’s retreat, 
imlcss, indeed, we, can forestall all peril by the restoration of her 
father, and the detection of the fraud and falsehood to which Pesehiera 
owes the fortune he appropriates. Thus, while we must prosecute 
to the utino.st our inquiries for the missing documents, so it should 
be our care to possess ourselves, if possible, of such knowledge of 
the Count’s machinations as may oiuihle us to defeat them. Now, it 
was with satisfaction that I learned in Geimany that Pesohiera’s 
sister was in London. I knew enough both of his disposition and of 
the ini iniaey between liimsclf and this lady, to make me think it probable 
he will seek to make her his instrument and accomplice, should he 
require one. Pesehiera (as you may suppose by his audacious wager) 
is not one of those secret villains who would out off their right hand if 
it could betray the knowledge of what was done by the left—rather 
one of those self-coniidciit, vaunting knaves of high animal spirits, 
and conscience so obtuse that it clouds their intellect—^who must 
have some one to whom they can boast of tlieir abilities and confide 
their projects. And Pesehiera has done all he can to render this 
poor woman so wholly dependent on him, as to he his slave and his 
tool. But 1 have leanied ecrtaiii trails iu her character that show 
it- to he impressionable to good, and with tendencies to honour. 
Pesehiera had taken advantage of the admiration she excited, spme 
years ago, in a ricli young Englishman, to entice tins admirer into 
gambling, and sought to make his sister both a decoy and an instru¬ 
ment in his designs of plunder. She did not encourage the addresses 
of our countryman, but she warned him of the snare laid for him, and 
eutreated him to leave tlio place, lest her brother should discover and 
punish h{r honesty. Tiie Englishman told me this liimsclf. In fine, 
my hope of detaching this lady from Pesohiera’s interests, and in¬ 
ducing her to forewarn us of his purpose, consists but in the innocent, 
and, I hope, laudable artifice, of redeeming herself—of appealing 
and oalliug into disused exercise, the better springs of her nature.” 
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Leonard listened with admiration and some surprise to the singu¬ 
larly subtle and sagacious insight into cliaracter which Ilai’liy evinced 
in tne brief dear strokes by which ho had thus decided Pesohiera 
and Beatrioe, and was sli'uck by the boldness with which Harley 
rested a whole system of action upon a few dedudions drawn from 
Ms reasonings on human motive and ouaraoteristic bias. Leonard had 
not expected to find so much pradioal acuteness in a man who, how¬ 
ever accompli^ed, usually seemed indifferent, dreamy, and abstracted 
to the ordmary things of life. But Harley L’Estrange was one of 
those whose powers lie dormant till circumstance supplies to them all 
they need for activity—the stimulant of a motive. 

Harley resumed—“After a conversation 1 had with tire lady lad 
night, it occurred to me that in this part of our diplom.acy you could 
render us essential service, hladame di Negra—such is the sister’s 
name—has conceived an admiration for your genius, aud a strong 
desire to know you personally. 1 have promised to present yop to 
her: and I shall do so after a preliminary caution, The lady is veiy 
handsome, aud very fascinating. It is possible that your heart and 
your semses may not be proof against her attractions.” 

“Oh, do not fear that!” exclaimed Leonard, with alone of con¬ 
viction so eame t that Harley smiled. 

“Porewamed is not always forearmed against the might of 
my dear Leonard ; .so 1 cannot at once accepi your assuranec. lliil 
listen to me! VVatidi yourself narrowly, and if you find that you an; 
likely to be captivated, promise, on your honour, to retreat at onec 
fromthefield. I haveno right, for the sake of another, toexpose you 
to danger; and Madame di N egra, m hat ever may be her good iiualit its, 
is the last person I should wish to see you in love with.^; 

“In love with her! Impossible I ” 

“Impossible is a strong word,” returned Harley; “still, 1 own 
faii'ly laud this belief alone warrants me is trusting .voii to her 
fascinaiions) that 1 do think, as far as one man eaii judge of another, 
that she is not the woman to attract y ou; and, if filled by oue pure 
and generous object in yqur intercourse with her, you will see her 
with purged eyes. Still 1 claim your iiromisc as oue of honour.” 

“1 give it,” said Leonard, positively. “But how tan I serve 
lUocabocca? How aid in-” 

“ Thus,” interrupted llarlcv.—“The speU of your writings is, tliat, 
unconsciously to ourselves, ttiey make us better and nobler. And 
your writings are but the impressions stnick oil’ from your mind. 
Your conversation, when yon arc roilsed, has the same eflect. And 
as you grow more familiar with Madame di Kegra, T wish yon to 
apeak of your lioyliood, your youth. Describe the exile as you have 
seen him—so touching amidst his foibles, so grand amidst ilio petty 

S rivations of his fallen fortunes, so benevolent while jioring over Ida 
ateful Macliiuvclli, so stinglcss in his wisdom of the serpent, so 
playfully astute in his imiocence of the dove—1 leave the picture to 
your hiowledge of humour and pathos. Describe Violantc brooding 
aver her Italian poets, and liUea w'itli dreams of her fatherland; 
describe her with all tlic Hashes of her princely nature, shining fortli 
'iurougli humble oircunistauoe aud obscure position; waken in vour 
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listenisr compassion, respect, admiration, for her kindred exiles;— 
and I think our rrork is done. She will recognise evidently those 
whom her brother seeks. She will question you closely where you 
met with them—where they now are. Protect that secret; say at 
once that it is not your own. Against your descriptiohs and the feel¬ 
ings they excite, she will not be yarded as agmnsf mine. And there 
are other reasons why your iimuence over this woman of mixed 
nature may be more direct and effectual than my own.” 

“ Nm’, I cannot conceive tliat.” 

“Beueve it, without asking me to explain,” answered Harley. 
For he did not judge it necessary to say to lieonard. “lam high- 
horn and wealthy—^you a peasant’s son, and living by ypnr exer¬ 
tions. This woman is ambitions and distressed. She might have 
projects on ipe that would counteract mine on her. You she would 
hut listen to, and receive, through the sentiments of good or of 
))ootical that are in her—^you she would have no interest to subjugate, 
no motive to ensnare.” 

“And now,” said Harley, turning the subject, “I have another 
object in view. This foolish sage fnend of ours, in his bewilderment 
iind fears, has sought to save. Violante from one rogue byt promising 
her hand to a man who, unless my instincts deceive me, I suspect 
much disposed to be another. Sacrifice such exuberance of life alid 
spirit t o tljat bloodless heart, to that cold and earthward intellect! 
By llcaien, it shall not be! ” 

“ But whom can the exile possibly have seen of birth and fortunes 
to render him a fitting spousb for his daughter? Whom, my lord, 
cxeeiit yourself ?” 

“ 51c! ” exclaimed Har’oy, angrfy, and changing colour. “ I 
wori.Jjy of such a creature ? I—with my habits! I—silken egotist 
tiiat I am! And you, a poet, to form such an estimate of one who 
might be the queen of a poet’s dream! ” 

“ My lord, when we sat the other night round Eicoabocca’s hearth 
—when I heard her speak, and observed you listen, I said to myself, 
from such knowledge of human naturd*iiis comes, we know not how, 
TO us poets—said, ‘ Harley L’Bstrange has looked long and wist¬ 
fully ou the heavens, and he now hears the murmur of the wings that 
can waft him towards them.’ And then I sighed, for 1 thoi^ht how 
file world rules us all in spile of ourselves, and 1 said, ‘What pity 
for both, that the exile’s daughter iS not the worldly equal of the 
peer’s son! ’ And you too signed, as I thus thought; and 1 fancied 
1 hat, wliile you listened to the music of the wing, yon felt4.he iron of 
the chain. But the exile’s daughter is your equM in birth, and you 
ai'e her equal-in heart and in soul.” 

“My poor Leonard, you rave,” answered Hatley, calmly. “And 
if Violante is not to be some young prince’s bride, she should be some 
young poet’s.” 

“Poet’s! O, no!” said Leonard, with a gentle laugh. “Poets 
need repose where Uep love! ” 

Harley was struck by the answer, and mused over it in silence. 
"I comprehend,” thought he: “it i.s a new light that dawns on me. 
What is needed by the man, whose whole life is one strain after gltwy 
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—wliosG soul sinks, in iat^e, to the com^iionskip of earth—k not 
(he love of n nature like his own. He is nght—it is repose! IVhile 
I!—it is true—boy that he is, his intuitions are wiser than all niy 
experience! It is excitement—energy—elevation, that Love should 
bestow on me. But I have chosen; and, at least, with Helen, my 
life will be calm, and my hearth sacred. Lot the rest sleep in the 
same grave as my youth.” 

“But,” smd Leonard, wishing kindly to arose his noble friend 
from a reverie which ho felt was mournful, though he did not divine 
its true cause—“ but you have not yet told me the name of the Sig- 
norina’s suitor. May I know ?” 

“ Probably one you never heard of. Randal Leslie—a placeman. 
You refused .a place ;^ou were right.” 

“ Randal Leslie ? Heaven forbid! ” cried Leonard, reveaUng his 
surprise at the name. 

“ Amen! But what do you know of him ? ” 

Leonard related the story of Burley’s i)amphlet. 

Harley seemed delighted to hear his suspicions of Randal coulinned. 

The paltry pretender!—and yet I fancied that he might be formid¬ 
able ! However, we must dismiss him for the present;—we ate ap¬ 
proaching Madame di Negra’s house. Prepare yourself, and remember 
your promise.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Some days liave passed by. Leonard and Beatrice di Negra have 
already made friends. Harley i.s satisfied with his young friend’s 
report. He himself has been actively ooeupied. He has sought, but 
hitherto in vain, all trace of Mrs. Bertram; he has put that investi¬ 
gation into the hands of his lawyer, and his lawyer has not been more 
fortunate than himself. Moreover, Harley has blazed forth again in 
the London world, and promises ajgain dc faire fureur i but he has 
always found time to spend some hours in the twenty-four at Ins 
father’s house. He has continued much the same tone with Violaute, 
and she begins to accustom herself to it, and reply saucily. His calm 
courtship to Helen flows on in silence. Lcmiard, too, has been a 
frequent guest at the Lansm'eres: all welcome and like him there. 
Peschiera has not evinced any sign of the deadly machinations 
Mcribed to him. Ho goes less into the drawiim-room world; for 
in that world he meets Lord L’Estrange; and briUiant and handsome 
though Peschiera be. Lord L’Estrange, like Rob RoyMaegregor, is 
“on his native heath,” and has the decided advantage over the 
foreigner. Peschiera, however, shines in the clubs, and plays high. 
Still scarcely an evening passes in which he and Baron Levy do not 
meet. 

Audicy Egorton has been intensely occupied with affairs Only 
seen once by Harley. Harley then was about to deliver himself 
rfhis sentiments respecting Randal Leslie, and to communicate the 
story of Burley and the pampldet. Egerton stopped him short. 
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“ My dear Harley, don’t tiy to set me ajjainst this youns wan. 1 
wisti to hear notliing in liis disfavour. In the first place, it would not 
alter the line of conduct I mean to adopt with regard to him. He is 
my wife’s kinsman; I charged myself with his career, m a wish of 
hers, and therefore as a duty to myself. In attaching him so yom^ 
to my own fate, I drew him necessarily away from the professions in 
whicli his industry and talents (for he has both in no oonimon degree) 
would have secured his fortunes: therefore, be he bad, be he good, 
1 shall try to provide for him as I best can; and, moreover, cold as L 
am to him, and worldly' though perhaps he be, 1 have somehow or 
other conceived an interest m him—a liking to him. He has been 
under my roof, he is dependent on me; he has been docile and pru¬ 
dent, iuid I am a lone childless man; therefore, spare him, since in so 
doing you spare me; land ah, Harley, 1 have so many cares on mo 
now, lhat-” 

f), say no more, my dear, dear Audley,” cried the generous friend; 
“ how little people know you!” 

Audley’s hand trembled. Certainly his nerves began to show wear 
and tear. 

Meanwhile, the object of this dialogue—^the type of perverted in¬ 
tellect—of mind without heart—of knowledge whicli had no aim but 
power—was in a state of aiLvious perturbed gloom. He did not 
know w'liether wholly to believe Levy’s assurance of his patron’s 
ruin. He could not behove it when be saw that great bouse in 
(irosvenor SSquare, its hall crowded with laetjneys, its sideboard 
blazing with plate; when no dun was ever scon m the antechamber; 
when not a tradesman was ever known to call twice for a bill. He 
hinted to Levy the doubts all these phenomena suggested to him; 
but the Baron only smiled ominously, and said— 

“ True, the tradesmen arc always paid; but the Juno is the ques¬ 
tion! Randal, mon chtr, you are too innocent. I have but two 
pieces of advice to suggest, in the shape of two proverbs—‘ Wise 
rats nui from a faHiug house,’ and, ‘ Make hay while the sun shines.’ 
Apropos, Mr. Avcncl likes you CTeally, and has been talking of the 
borough of Lansmere for you. He has contrived to get together a 
great interest there. Make mnch of him.” 

Randal hud indeed been to -Mrs. Avecel’s soiree dansante, and 
called twice and found her at home, and been very bland and civil, 
and admhed the children. Slic had two, a boy and a girl, ve^ like 
their i'uthcr, with open faces as bold as brass. And as all this had 
won Mrs. Avenel’s good graces, so it had propitiated her husband’s. 
Avcnel ii^as shi'cwd enough to see how clever Randal was. He called 
hhn “ smart,” and said “ he would have got on in America,” which 
was tlic highest praise Dick Avencl ever accorded to any man. But 
Dick liimsolf looked a httle careworn; ami this was the first year in 
which he had murmured at the hills of his wife’s dressmaker, ajid 
said with an oath, that “ there was such a thing as going too much 
ahead.” 

Randal had visited Dr. Riceaboocaj and found Violantc floum. 
Tnie to his promise to Harley, the Italian refused to say where, and 
suggested,, ns was agreed, that for the present it would be motd 
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prudent if Kandal suspended his visits to Leslie, not liking 

this proposition, attempted to malee himself still necessary, by work¬ 
ing on lliccabooca’s fears as to that espionage on his retreat, which 
had been among the reasons that had hurried the sage into offering 
Jlandal Violante’s liand. But Iticcabocca had alreadj; learned tlial 
the fancied spy was but his neighbour Leonard; and, without so say¬ 
ing, he cleverly contrived to make the supposition of such espionage 
an additional reason for the cessation of Leslie’s visits, llandal 
then^ in liis own artful, cruiet, roundabout wav, had sought to find 
out if any oomniuuication had passed between L’Estrange and Ricca- 
bocca. Brooding over Harley’s words to him, he suspected there 
had been such oommunicatioii, with his usual penetrating astuteness. 
Eiccabocca, here, was less on his guard, and rather parried the side¬ 
long questions than denied their inierenees. 

llandal began already to surmise the truth. Where was it likely 
Violante shoiild go but to the Lansmeres ? Tliis oonfinned his idea 
of Harley’s pretensions to her hand. With such a.rivai what chance 
had he ? Randal never doubted for a moment tliat the pupil of 
Machiavelli would “ throw him over,” if such an alliance to his 
daughter really presented itself. The schemer at once discarded 
from his projects all further aim on Violante; either she would be 
poor, aud he would not have her; or she would be rich, and her 
father would give her to another. As his heart had never been 
touched by the fair Italian, so the moment her inheritance became 
more doubtful, it gave him no pang to lose her; hut he did feel very 
sore and resentful at tlic thought of being supplanted by Jjord 
L’Bstrange,—the man who had insulted him. 

Neither, as yet, had Randal made any way in his designs on Frank. 
For several days Madame di Negra had not been at home either to 
himself or yoting Hazeldean; and Frank, tliough very unliappy, was 
piqued and angry; and Randal suspected, and suspected, aud sus¬ 
pected, he knew not exactly what^ but that the devil was not so kind 
to him there as that father of lies ought to have been to a son so 
dutiful. Vet, with all these discouragements, there was in Randal 
Leslie so dogged and determined a conviction of his own suocess-;- 
there was so great a tenacity of purpose under obstacles, and so vigi¬ 
lant an eye upon all chances that could he turned to his favour, that 
,he never once abimdoned hoite, nor did more than change the det^ 
in his main schemes. Out w calculations apparently the most far¬ 
fetched and improbable, he had constructed a patient policy, to which 
he obstinately clung. How far his reasonings and patience served to 
his ends, remains yet to be seen. But could our contempt for the 
baseness of Randal himself be separated from the faculties wliiel; he 
elaborately degraded to the service of that biuseiiess, one might allow 
that there was something one could scarcely despise in this stlU self- 
reliance, -this inflexible resolve. Had such qualities, aided as they 
were by abilities of no ordinary acutenesn been applied to objects 
commonly honest, one would have backed Randal Leslie against any 
fifty picked prize-men from the colleges. But there arc judges of 
weight and metal who do that now, especially Baron Levy, who says 
lumself, as he eyes that pale face all intellect, and that spare form 
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*11 iieive, " Tills is a man who must make way in life: he is worth 
helping.” 

By tlie words "worth helping,” Baron Levy meant “w<»th get¬ 
ting into my power, that he may help me.” 


CIlArTEB. XTV. 

But Pfirliament had met. Events that belong to history had con¬ 
tributed yet more to weaken the administration. Kandm Leslie’s 
hiterest became absorbed in polities; for the stake to him was his 
whole political career. Should Audlcy lose office, and for ^d, 
Audley (V)uld aid him 09 more; but to abandon his patron, as Levy 
recommended, and pin himself, in the hope of a seat in Parliament, to 
a stranger—mi obscure stranger, like Dick Avcnel—that was a policy 
not to be adopted at a breath. Mcauwliile, almost every night, when 
the House met, that pale I'aee and spare form, which Levy so identi¬ 
fied with shrew'dness and energy, might be seen amongst the benches 
appropriated to those more select strangers who obtain the Speaker’s 
order of admission. There, Kandal heard the great men of that day, 
and with the half-contemptuous smiirise at their fame, which is com¬ 
mon enough amongst clever well-educated young men, who know 
not what it is to speak in the House of Commons. He heard much 
slovenly English, much trite reasoning, some eloquent thoughts, and 
close argument, often delivered hi a jerking tone of voice (popularly 
called the Parliamentary twang), and often accompanied by gestieuW 
tions that would have shucked the manager of a provincial theatre. 
He thought how much better than these great dons (with but one or 
two exceptions) he himself could speak—with what more refined 
logic—with what more polished iierions—how much more like Cicero 
aud Burke! Very probably he might have so spoken, and for that 
\ cry reason have made that deadest of all dead failures—a pretentious 
imitation of Burke and Cicero. One thing, however, he was obliged 
to own, viz., that in a popular reiircscntiitive assembly it is not pre¬ 
cisely knowledge which is power, or if knowledge, it is but the know¬ 
ledge of that pai-ticukr assembly, aud what will best take with it;— 
passion, invective, sarcasm, liold declanmtion, shrewd common sense, 
I he readiness so rarely found in a very profound m'ud—he owned tliat 
all these were the qualities that told; when a man who exhibited 
nothing bnt " knowledge,” in the ordinary sense of the word, stood an 
imminent chance of bemg coughed down. 

There at his left—last but one in the row of the ministerial cliicfs— 
Bandal watched Audlcy Egerton, his anns folded on his breast, his 
hat drawn over his brows, his eyes fixed with steady courage on wkat- 
cver speaker in the Opposition held possession of the floor. And 
twice Bandal heard Egerton speak,.ana marvelled much at the effect 
that iniiiister produced. Eor of those qualities enumerated above, 
aud which Eandal had observed to be most sure of success, Audley 
Egerton only exhibited to a marked degree—the common sense antf 
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the readiness. And yet, though but little applauded by noisy cheers, 
no speaker seemed more to satisfy Meuds, and command respect 
from foes. The true secret -was tliis, v hich Kaudal might well not 
divine, since that young person, despite his aucient birth, his itton 
rearing, and his refmed air. was not one of Nature’s gentlemen;—the 
true secret wa.s, that Audlcy Egerton moved, looked, and spoke like 
a thorough gentleman of England. A gentleman qt more than ave¬ 
rage talents and of long cxiicricnce, speaking his sincere opinions— 
not a rhetorician aiming at elfect. Moreover, Egerton was a con¬ 
summate man of the world. He said, with nervous simplicity^ what 
his party desired to be said, and put what his opponents felt to be the 
strong points of the case. Calm and decorous, yet spirited and ener¬ 
getic, with little variety of tone, and action subdued and rare, but yet 
signalised by earnest vigour, Audlcy Egerton impressed tlie uuder- 
standing of the dullest, and pleased the taste of the most fastidiou.s. 

But onco, when allusions were made to a certain popular question, 
on which the premier had announced his resolution to refuse all con¬ 
cession, mid on the expediency of wliich it was mnioimccd that the 
cabinet was nevertheless divided- and when such allusions wore 
coupled with direct appeals to Mr. Egerton, as “the enlightened 
member of a great commercial constituency,” and witli a llattcring 
doubt tliat “ that Bight Honourable gentleman, member for that great 
city, identified the witli cause of the Burgher class, could be so far 
betund the spirit of the age as bis official cliicf,”— Kandal observed that 
Egerton drew his hat still more closely over his brows, and turned to 
whisper with one of his colleagues. He could not be gol wp to speak. 

That evening Bandal walked home with Egerton, and intimated 
his surprise that the minister bad declined wliat seemed to him a good 
occasion for one of those brief, weighty replies by wMcb Audlcy was 
chiefly distinguished—an occasion towliioli he had been loudly invited 
by the “ hears” of the House. 

“ Ijeslie,” answered the statesman, briefly, “ I owe all my success 
in Parliament to tlii.s rule—1 have never spoken aghinst my convic¬ 
tions. I intend to abide by it to the last.” 

“ But if the question at issue comes before the House, you will vote 
against it ?” 

“ Certainly, I vote as a member of the cabinet. But since I am hot 
leader and mouthpiece of the party, I retain as an individual the privi¬ 
lege to speak or keep sdencei” 

“Ah, my dear Mr. Egerton,” exclaimed Bandal, “forgive me. 
But this question, right or wrong, has got such liold of tlu! public 
mind. So little, if conceded in tiiue, would give content; and it is so 
clear (if I may judge by the talk I hear everywhere I go) that by 
refusing all concession, the Government must fall, that 1 wish-” 

“ So do I wish,” interrupted Egerton, with a gloomy, impatient 
sigh—“so do I wish ! But what avails it P If my advice had been 
taien but three weeks ago—^nowit is too late—we could have doubled 
the rqbk;- we refused, we must spht upon it.” v 

This speech was so unlike the aiscreet and reserved minister, that 
Bandal gathered courage to proceed with an idea that had occurred to 
j Ms own sagacity. And before I state it, 1 must add tliat Egciion had of 
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late shown much more personal kindness to MaproUgi; whether his 
spirits -were broken, or that at last, close and compact as hi nature 
oT bronze was, he felt the imperious want to groan aloud in some 
loving ear, the stem Audlcy seemed tamed and softened. So Eandal 
went on. 

“ May I say what I have heard expressed with regard to you and 
^ your position—in the streets—in the clubs ?” 

“ Yes, it is in the streets and the clubs that statesmen should go to 
school. Say on.” 

“ Well, then, I have heard it made a matter of wonder why you, 
and one or two others I will not name, do not at once retire from tlie 
ministry, and on the wowed ground that you side with the public 
feeling on this irresistible question.” 

“ It is clear that in so doing you would become the most popular 
man in the country—clear that you would be summoned back to 
power on the shoulders of the people. No new cabinet could be 
formed without you, and your station in it would perhaps be higher, 
for life, than that wliich you may now retain but for a few weeks 
longer. Has not this ever occurred to you?” 

“ Never,” said Audlcy, with dry composure. 

Amazed at such obtuscncss, Kandol exclaimed, “ Is it possible! 
4ud yet, forgive me if I say I think you are ambitious, and love 
/••ower.” 4 - 

, “No man more ambitious; and if by power you mean office, it 
lias grown the habit of my life, and 1 shall not know what to do 
without it.” 

“ And bow, then, has what seems to me so obvious never occurred 
to you?” 

“ Eecause you are young, and therefore I forgive you; but not the 
gossips who could wonder why Audley Egerton refused to betray the 
friends of his whole career, and to profit by the treason.” 

“ But one should love one’s county before a party.” 

“ No doubt of that; and the first interest of a country is the lionoiir 
of its public men.” 

“ But men may leave thr.ir paiiy without dishonow!” 

“ Who doubts that ? Bo you suppose that if 1 were an ordinary 
independent member of Parliament, hj^aded with no obligations, 
cliarged with no trust, I could hesitate for a moment what course to 

pursue? Ohj that I were hut the member for-! Oh, that I 

had the full nght to be a free agent! But if a member of a cabinet, 
a chief in whom thousmids confide, because he is outvoted in a coimcil 
of liis colleagues, .suddenly retire.s, and by so doing breaks up the 
whole party whose confidence he has enjoyed, whose rewards he has 
reaped, to whom lii; owes the vciy position wliich he employs to their 
ruin—own that though his clioice may be honest, it is one wbieb 
requires all the consolations of conscience.” 

“But you will have tlioso consolations. And,” added Bimda), 
energetically, “ the gain to your career will be so immense! ” ., 

“ That is precisely what it oarinot be,” answered Egerion, giooiniiy. 
“ I gi'ant that 1 may, if 1 choose, resign office with the i)re.sent Gevcm- 
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ment, and so at once destroy that Government; for my rcsicnatica 
on snch groimd would suffice to do it. I grant this; but for that 
very reason 1 could not the next day take office with another adminis¬ 
tration. I could not accept wages for desertion. No geutleinau 

could! and therefore-” Audley stopped short, and buttoned his 

coat over his broad breast. The action was signilicant; it said that 
the man’s mind was made up. 

In fact, whether Audley Egerton was right or wrong in his theory, 
depends upon much subtler, and perhaps loftier views m the casuistry 
of political duties, than it was inliis character to take. And I guard 
niyself from saying anj-thing in praise or disfavour of his notions, or 
implying that he is a fit or unfit example in a jparallcl case. I am out 
describing the man as he was, and as a man like him would inevitably 
be, under the influences in which he lived, and in that ijcculiar world 
of which he was so emphatically a member. “ Ce n'est pan moi qui 
park, e’estMarc Aurele’’ 

He speaks, not I. 

Kandal bad no time for further discussion. They now reached 
Egerton’s house, and the minister, taking the chamber candlestick 
from his servant’s hand, nodded a silent good-night to Leslie, and 
with a jaded look retired to his room. 


CHjVPTER XV. 

But not on the threatened question was that cventfid campaign of 
Party decided. The. Government fell less in buttle than skirmish. 
It was one fatal Monday—a dull question of finance ami figures. 
Pro^ and few were the si>eakers. AU the Government suent, save 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and another business-like personage 
coimected with the Board of Trade, whom the House would hardly 
condescend to hear. The House was in no mood to think of facts 
and figures. Early in the evening, between nine and ten, the Speaker’s 
sonorous voice sounded, “-Strangers must wdthdraw!” And Randal, 
anxious and foreboding, descciided from Ids scat and went out of the 
fatal doors. Ho turned tq take a last glance at Audley Egerton. 
The whipper-in was whispering to Audley; and the minister pushed 
back Ids hat from Ids brows, and glanced round the House, and up 
into the galleries, as if to oalcnlate rapidly the relative numbers of the 
two armies in the field; then he smiled bitterly, and threw himself 
back into his seat. That smile long haunted Leslie. 

Amongst the strangers thus banished -with Randal, while the 
division -was being taken, were many young men, like himself, con¬ 
nected -with the administration—some by blood, some bv place. 
Hearts boat loud in the swarming lobbies. Ominous mournful whis¬ 
pers were exchanged. “They say the Government will have a 
majority of ten.’’ “No; I hear they will certainly be beaten.’’ 

- says by fifty.” “I don’t believe it,” said a Lord of the 

Bedchamber; “it. is impossible. I left five Government members . 
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(Iming at tue ‘ Travellers.’ ” “ No one thonnlit the division would be 
BO early.” “ A trick of the W^s—shameful.” “ Wonder some one 

was not set up to talfe for time; very odd P-did not speak; 

however he is so cursedly rich, he does not care whether he is ont or 
in.” “Yes; and Audley Egerton loo, just such another; glad, ns 
doubt, to be set free to look after his property; very different tactict 
if we had men to whom office was as necessary as it is—to me!” said 
a candid young placeman. Suddenly the silent Leslie felt a friendly 
grasp on his arm. He turned and saw Levy. 

“Did I not tell you?” said the Baron, with m exulting' Si!>;'p. 

“ You are sure, theig that the Government will be outvoted r” 

“I spent the morning in going over the list of members with a 
parliamenlayv client of mine, who knows them all as a shepherd docs 
his sheen. Majority for the Opposition at least twenty-five.” 

“Andin that case must the Goveinmcnt resign, sir?” asked the 
candid young placeman, who had been listening to the smart well- 
dressed BiU'on, “ his soul planted in his cars.” 

“ Of course, sir,” replied the Baron, blandly, and offering Ids snuff¬ 
box (true Louis Quiuze, with a miniature of Madame de Pomjjadour, 
set in pemds). “You are a friend to the pircscnl ministers.'' You 
could not wisli them to be mean enough to stay in? ” Kandal drew 
aside the Baron. 

“ If Audlcy’s affairs iu-e as you state, what can he do P” 

“1 shall ask limi that question to-morrow,” answered the Baroi^ 
with a look of visible hate. “And 1 have come here just to see 
how lie bears the prospect before him.” 

“ You will not tuscover that in bis face. And those absurd scruples 
of his! If he had but gone out in time—to come in again with the 
New Men! ” 

“Oh, of course, our llight Honourable is toopunotUions for that!” 
answered the Baron, sneering. 

Suddenly the doors opened—in rushed the breathless expect ants. 
“ What arc the numbers ? Mdiat is the division ? ” . 

“ Majority against irdnisters,” said a member of Opposition, peeling 
ail orange, “twenty-nine.” 

The Baron, too, bad a Speaker’s order; and he came into the House 
with, llaudal, aud sat by bis side. But, to their disgust, some 
member was talking about the other motions befpre the House. 

“ What! has nothing been said as fo the division ? ” asked the 
Baron of a young county member, who was taikingto some non-parlia- 
mentarv fnciid in the liench.belbre Ijcvy. The county member was one- 
of the Baron’s jiet eldest sons—had dined often with Levy—-was 'under 
“obligations” to 1dm. The young legislator looked very much 
ashamed of Levy’s friendly pat on his shoulder, and answered, hur¬ 
riedly, “ Oyes; H-asked, ‘if, after such an expression of the 

House, it was the intention of ministers to retain tlicir places, and 
can'v on the business of the Government ? ’ ” 

“Just like H-! Very inquisitive mind! And what was the 

answer he got?” 

“None,” said the county member; and returned in haste to Id? 
proper seat in the body of the House. 
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“ There comes Egerton,” said the Baron. And, indeed, as most of 
the members were now leaving the House, to talk over affairs at clubs 
or in saloons, and spread tlirough town the* great tidings, Audley 
Egerton’s tall head was seen towering above the rest. And Levy 
turned away disappointed. Tor not only was the minister’s hand¬ 
some face, though mIc, serene and cheerfid, but there was an obvious 
courtesy, a marked respect, in the mode in which that assembly- 
heated though it was—^made way for the fallen minister as he passed 
through the jostling crowd. And tlie frank, urbane nobleman, who 
afloru'ards, from the force, not of talent but of character, became tho 
leader m that House, pressed the hand of hi.s old opnonent, as they 
met in the throng near Ihc doors, and siiid aloud, “ I shall not be a 

f )roud man if ever I live to have office; but I shall be proud if ever 1 
eave it with as little to be said against me as youi-hitlcresl oppoiicids 
can say against- you. Egerton.” 

“I wonder,” exclaimed the Baron aloud, and leaning over the )iar- 
tition that divided him from the throng below, so that his voice reached 
Egerton —and there was a cry fBoiii fonnal indignant members, 
“ Order in the strangers’ gallery!” “1 wonder wbat Lord L’Estraiige 
will sav! ” 

Audley lifted his dark brows, surveyed the Baron for an instant 
with flashing eyes, then walked down the naiTow delilc between the 
last benches, and vanished from the scene in which, alas ! so few of 
the most admired perfonners leave more than an actor’s short-lived 
name! 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Babon Levx did not execute his threat of calling on Egerton the 
next morning. Perhaps he shrank from again meeting the flash of 
those indignant eyes. And indeed Barton was too busied all l.lie 
forenoon to see any one not upon public afiairs, except Harley, who 
hastened to console or cheer him. IV^hen f he House mot, it was 
iinnounced that the ministers had resigned, only holding their offices 
till Iheh'sneoessors were appointed. But already there was some reac¬ 
tion in their favour; and when^it heoainegenerally known that tho new 
administration was to be formed of men, few indeed of whom bad eve*- 
before held office, the common superstition in the public mind, tiiat 
government is like a trade, in wbion a rcguhm apprenticeship must be 
served, began to prevail; and the talk at the oluns was, that the new 
men could not stand; that the former ministry, with some modifica¬ 
tion, would be back in a month. Perhaps that too might he a reason 
why Baron Levy thought it prudent not prematurely to ofler vindic¬ 
tive condolences to Mr. Egerton. Randal spent jjart of his morning 
in inqjiiries as to wlial gentlemen in his situation meant to do with 
regard to their places: he heard with great satisfaction that very few 
intended to volunteer retirement from their desks. As Randal him- 
, ^If had observed to Egerton, “their country before their pai'ty! ” 
Randal’s place was of great moment to him ; its duties were easy. 
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its salary amply sufficient for his wants, and defrayed such expenses 
us were bestowed on the education of Oliver and his sister. Por I am 
hound to do justice to this yoiiuK man—inditl'erent as lie was towards 
his species in general, the ties of family were strong with liim^ and 
lie stinted himscU' in many temptations most all iiring to his age, in the 
endeavour to raise the dull honest Oliver .and the loo.so-liaired itretty 
Juliet somewhat more to his oivn level of eiiltiire and rclhiement. 
Men essentially griping and unscrupulous often do make the care for 
their family an apology for their sins against tho world. Jiven 
llichard ill., if the chroniclers are to he Irusted, excused lilic murder 
of Ids nephews hy his passionalc affection for his sou. With the loss 
of (liat place, liriudal lo.sl, all means of support, save what Audley 
could give lihii; and if Audley were in truth miued! Moreover, 
Itandai had already established at the office a reputation for ability 
and industry. It was a career in which, if he abstained from party 
Tiolitics, he might rise to a fair station and to a considerable income. 
Therefore, much oontcuted with what he learned as to the general 
ilctcniiination of his fellow-officials, a determination wananted by 
ordinary precedent in suoli oases, llaudal dined at a club with good 
relish, and much Cliristiau resiguatioii for the rcimi'sc of his patrem, 
ami then widkcd' to Grosvenor Sijuarc, on the chance of finding 
.'Vudley within. Learn lug that he was so, from the porter who opened 
the door, Kaiidal eiitcvod Ihc library. Three gentlemen were seated 
there with Jigertou; one of the three was Lord L’Estrange; the 
ol her two were menihers of 1 he re,ally defunct, though nominiuly still 
c xistiug, Goveiiiiiient. He w'as about to witlidiaw' from intruding on 
this couehwc, when Egcrion said to him gonlly, “Come in, Leslie; 1 
M as just qioaking about youi-sell'.” 

“ About me, sir f” 

“ Yes; .alxiiit you and tho place yon hold. 1 had asked Sir- 

(pointing to a fellow-iiihiister) whether I miglit not,_ with pro 
priety, roiniest your chief to leave some note of Ids opiiuon of your 
talonis, wldcli 1 kuow is liigli, and which might serve you with his 
Mieeossor.” 

“ Oil, sir, at such a. time Ui tldnk of me!” e.xclaimcd liandal, and 
iie was genuinely touched. 

“ J>ii(,” rosimied Audley, with lii.s usual dryness, “ Sir-, to my 

surprise, tliuiks that it would belter baeomc you that you should 
resign. Unless his reasons, which he has not yet stated, are very 
slroug, such would not he. iny advice.” 

“ .My veasou.s,” said Sk-, with official formality, “are simply 

these; i have a uenliew in a similar situaliwi; be will resign, as a 
niatl er of course. J'lvcry one in the public offices whose relations and 
near eoimectious hold high appointments in the Government, will do 
so. i do not thhdc Mr. Leshe will like to feel liimself a solitaiy 
e.\.ceptioii.” 

“ Mr. Leslie is no relation of nuiij—not even a near comiection,” 
answered Egerton. 

“ But his name is so associated with your own—he has resided so 
long in your house—i.s so well known in society (and don’t think 1 
eomplimimt when I add, that we hope so well of turn), that 1 can’s 

VOL. II. M 
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think it worth his wliile to keep this paltry place, which incapacital . 
him too from a seat in Parliament.” 

Sir-was one of those terribly rich men, to whom all consid-.- 

rations of mere bread and cheese are paltry. But 1 must add that i:r 
supposed Egerton to be still wealthier than himself, and sure to pro¬ 
vide handsomely for Kandal, whom Sir-rather liked than noi; 

and fdr Randal’s own sake. Sir-thought it would lower him iu 

the estimation of Egerton himself, despite that gentleman’s advo¬ 
cacy, if he did not follow the example of his avowed and notorious 
patron. 

“You sec, Leslie,” said Egerton, checking Randal’s meditrfpd 
reply, “ that nothing can be said against your honour if you. stay 
where you are; it is a mere question of expediency; I will judge that 
for you; keep your place.” 

Unhappily the other member of the Government, who had hit herto 
been silent, was a literary man. Unliapmly, while this talk had pro¬ 
ceeded, ho had placed his hand upon Randal Leslie’s celebrated 
pamphlet, which lay on the library table; and, turning over the 
leaves, the whole spirit and matter of that masterly composition in 
defence of the administration (a composition steeped m all the 
essence of party) recurred to his too faithful recollection. He, too, 
liked Randal; ne did more—he admired the author of that striking 
and effective pamphlet. And therefore, rousing himself from the 
sublime indifference he had before felt for the fate of a subaltern, 
he said, with a bland and compb'mentary smile, “No; the writer of 
this mo.st able publication is no ordinary placeman. His opinions 
^0 are too vigoroiwly stated; this fine irony on the very person who 
in all probabihty will be the chief in his oflioe, has excited too lively 
an attention to allow him the sedet sedebit on an official 

stool. Ha, ha! this is so good! Read it, L’Estrange. What say 
you ? ” 

Bhirley glanced over the page pointed out to him. The original 
was in one of Burley’s broad, coarse, but teUing burlesques, strained 
fine through Randal’s more polished satire. It was capital. Harley 
smiled, and lifted his eyes to Randal. The unlucky plagiarist’s 
face was flushed—^the beads stood on his brow. Harley was a good 
hater; he loved too warmly not to err on the opposite side; but he 
was one of those men who forwt hate when its object is distres.5cd 
and humbled. He put down the pamphlet and said, “I am no poli¬ 
tician ; but Egerton ds so well known to be fastidious and over- 
scrupulous in aU points of official etiquette, that Mr. Leslie cannot 
follow a safer counsellor.” 

“Read that yourself, Egerton,” said Sir-; and he pushed the 

paiMhlet to Audley. 

Now Egerton hsid a dim recollection that that pamphlet was un¬ 
lucky; but he bad skimmed over its contents hastily, and at that 
moment bad forgotten all about it. He took up the too famous. 
work with a reluctant hand, but he read attentively the passages ’ 
pointed out to him, and then said gravely and sadly— 

“Mr; Leslie, I retract my advice. I believe Sir-is right; 

that the nobleman here so keenly satirised will be the chief in your 
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office. I doubt whether ho will not compel your dismissal; at all 
events, he could scarcely be expected to promote your advancement. 

Under the ciroumstanees, I fear you have no option as a- ” 

Egerton paused a moment, and, with a sigh that seemed to settle the 
question, concluded with—“ as a gentleman.” 

Never did Jack Cade, never did Wat Tyler, feel a' more deadly 
hate to that word “ gentleman,” than the well-bom Leslie felt then; 
but he bowed his head, and answered with his usual presence or 
mind— 

“ You utter my own sentiment.” 

“You think we are right, Harley?” asked Egerton, with an irre¬ 
solution that surprisedaUpresent. 

“ I think,” answered Hmlev, with a compassion for Randal that 
was dmost over-generous, ana yet with an equivoque on the words, 
despite the compassion—" I think whoever has served Audley 
Egerton, never yet has been a loser by it; and if Mr. Leslie wrote 
this pamphlet, he must have well served Audley Egerton. If he 
undergoes the penalty, wo may safely trust to Egerton for the 
compensation.” 

“ My compensation has Iom since been made,” answered Randal, 
with grace; “ and that Mr. Egerton could thus have cared for my 
fortunes, at an hour so occupied, is a thought of pride which- " 

“ Enough,^ Leslie! enough! ” interrupted Egerton, rising and press¬ 
ing his protege’s hand. “ See me before you go to bed.” 

ITicn the two other ministers rose also and shook hands ■with 
Lesho, and told him he had done the right thing, and that they 
lioped soon to see him in Parliament; and hinted, smil^ly, that the 
next administration did not promise to be very long-livea; and one 
asked him to dinner, and the other to spend a week at his coim^ 
seat. And amidst these congratulations at the stroke that left him 
penniless, the distinguished pamphleteer left the room. How he 
cursed big John Burley! 


CHAPTER XVn. 

Ii was past midnight when Audley Egertcm summoned Randal. 
The statesman was fhen alone, seated Bbfore his great desk, 'with its 
manifold compartments, and engaged on thp t^ of transferring 
various papers and letters, some to the -waste-basket, some to the 
fUmes, some to two great iron chests, ■with patent looks, that stood, 
open-mouthed, at his feet. Strong, stem, and grim, looked those 
iron chests, silently receiving the relics of power dented: strong, 
stem, and grim as the grave. Audley lifted his eyes at Randal s 
entrance, signed to him to take a cham continued his task for a few 
moments, and then turning round, as if by an effort, he plucked him¬ 
self from his master-passion—Puolio Life,—he said, with deliberate 
tones— 

“ I know not, Randal I^slie, whether you thought me needlessly 
cautious, or wantonly unkind, when I told you never to expect from 

H 3 ' 
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me more Uian such advance to your career as my then iwaitiou could 
effect—never to expect from my liberality iu life, nor irom mv tesla- 
niMit iu death—an addition to your private fortunes. I see by your 
gesture what would be your reply, and 1 l.haulc you for it. I now tell 
you, as yet in confidence, though before long it cau be no secret to 
the world, that my pecuniary affairs have been so neglected by me in 
my devotion to those of the Slate, that I am somewhat like the man 
who portioned out his capital at so much a day, calculating to live 
just long enougli to make it last. Unfortunately he lived too long.’’ 
Audley sroilcd—but the smile was cold as a sunbeam upon ice—and 
went on with the same firm imfaltering accents: “The prospects 
that face me I am prepared for: they do not take me by surpri-sc. 1 
knew long since how this would end, if 1 survived the loss of oliioe. 
I blew it before you came to me, and therefore I spoke to you sa 1 
did, judging it manful and right to guard you against hopes which you 
might otherwise have naturally ontertainod. On this head, I need say 
no mwe. It may excite yom' surprise, possibly your blame, that 1, 
esteemed methodical and practical -enough in the aflidrs of the State, 
should be so imprudent as to my own.” 

“ Oh, sir! you owe no account to me.” 

To yon, at least, as much as to any one. I am a solitary iium; 
my few relations need nothing from me. I had a right to spend what 
I possessed as I pleased; and if I have spout it recklessly as regards 
myself, 1 have not spent it ill in its effect on others. It has been 
my object for many years to Lave no Frivaie Life—\a dispense with 
its sorrows, joys, affectionsj and os to its duties, they did not exist 
for me.—^I Lave said.” Mechanically, as he ended, the minister’s 
liand closed the lid of one of the iron boxes, and on the closed lid he 
rested his firm foot. ‘"But now,” he resumed, “ 1 have failed to 
advance your career. True, I warned you that you drew into a 
lottery; but you had more chance of a prize than a blank. A blank, 
tiowcver, it has turned out, and the question becomes grave—Wbal 
ar^ou -to do P” 

Here, seeing that Ugerton came to a full pause, llandal answered, 
readily— 

“ SliU, sk, to go by your advice.” 

“ My advice,” said Audley, with a softened look, “ would perhaps 
be rude and unpalatable. 1 ^ould rather place before you an option. 
On the one hand, recommence life again. I told you that i would 
keep your name on your college books. You can return—you can 
take your de^e—after that, you can go to the bar—you have just 
the talents cmeulated to succeed in that profession. Success will be 
slow, it is true; but, with perseverance, it will be sure. And, believe 
me, Les lk. Ambition is only sweet while it is but the loftier name for 
Hope. Who would care for a fox’s brush if it had not been rendered 
a prize by the excitement of the chase P” 

“ Oxford—again! It is a long stop back in life,” sqid llandal, 
toarily. and httle heeding Egerton’s unusual indulgence of illustra¬ 
tion. ‘‘A long step back—and to what P To a prwession in which 
n one never begins to rise till one’s hair is grey P Besides, how live in 
Die meanwhile P” 
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“ Do not let that thought disturb you. The modest income that 
suffices for a student at the bar, I trust, at least, to insure you 
the •wrecks of my fortune.” 

“ Ah, sir, I would not burthen you farther. Wli<it right have I to 
sudi kindness, save ray name of Leslie ?” And in spite of himself, as 
Handal concluded, a tone of bitterness, that betrayed reproach, broke 
forth. Egerton was too much the man of the world not to compre¬ 
hend the reproach, and not to pardon it. 

“ Certainly,” he answered, calmly, “ as a Leslie you are entitled to 
my consideration, and would have been entitled perhaps to more, had I 
not so explicitly warned yon to the contrary. But the bar does not 
senra to please you ? ” 

“What is the altcmativc, sir? Let me-decide when I hear it,” 
answered Randal, sullenly. He began to lose respect for the man 
■n ho o-wned he could do so little for him, and who evidently recom- 
aiended him to shift for himself. 

If one could have pierced into Egerton’s gloomy heart as he noted 
i he young man’s change of tone, it may be a doubt whether one would 
have seen there, pain or pleasxu-e—pain, for merely from the force of 
habit he had begun to like Randal—or pleasure, at the thought that 
he might have reason to withdraw that liking. So lone and stoical 
had grown the man, who had made it his object to have no private* 
lil'e! Revealing, however, neither plea.sure nor pain, but with the 
composed calmness of a judge upon flie bench, Egerton replied— 

The alternative is, to continue in the course you have begun, and 
si ill to rely on me.” 

Sir, my dear Mr. Egerton,’’ exclaimed Randal, regaining all his 
ii.sual tenderness of look and voice, “ rely on you! But that is aU I 
ask! Only-” 

“ Only, you would .say, I am going out of power, and you don’t see 
tlie chance of my return?” 

“ I did not mean that.” 

“ Permit me to suppose that you did: very true; but the party I 
belong to is as sure of return as the pendulum of that dock is sure 
to obey the mechanism that moves it from left to right. Our suc¬ 
cessors profess to come in upon a popular question. All admiuistra- 
1 ions who do that arc necessarily diort-lived. Either they do not go 
far enough to please present supporters, or they go so far as to arm 
new enemies in the rivals who outbid them the people. ’Ks the 
histoiy of all revolutions, and of aU reforms. Our own administra- 
1 ion in reality is dcsl royed for having passed what was called a popular 
measure a year ago, •which lost us naif our friends, and refusing to 
propo.se another popular measure this year, in the which we are out¬ 
stripped by the men who halloo’d us on to the last. Therefore, what¬ 
ever OUT sncccs.sors do, wc shall, by the law of reaction, have another 
experiment of power afforded to ourselves. It is but a question of 
time; you can wait for it: whether I can is uncertain. But if I die 
before that day arrives, I have in^uence enough still left ■with those 
■who will come in, to obtaifa a promise of a better provision for you than 
that which you have lost. Iffie promises of public men are provcrbiallj 
imcertain. But 1 shall intru-st your cause to a man who never failetf* 
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a friend, and whose rank will enable him to see that justice is done 
to you—I speak of Lord L’Estrange 

Oh, not him; he is tuijust to me; he dislikes me; he-” 

“ May dislike you (he has his whims), but he loves mo; and though 
for no other human being but von would I ask Harley L’Estrange a 
favour, yet for yon I will,” said Egerl on, betraying for the first time 
in that didognc, a visible emotion—“ for you, a Leslie, a kinsman, 
however remote, to the wife from whom I received my fortune! 
And despite all my cautions, it is possible that inwastmg that fortune 
I may have wronged you. Enough I 'You have now before you the 
two options, much as you had at first; but you have at prcsrait more 
experience to aid you in your choice. You are a man, and with more 
brains than most men; think over it well, and decide .for yourself. 
Now to bed. and postpone thought till the morrow. Poor llaudal, 
you look pale!” 

Audley_, as he said the last words, put his hand on Eandal’s shoulder, 
almost With a fether’s gentleness; and then snddenly drawing himself 
■Bp, as the hard inflexible expression, stamped on that face by years, 
rebmed, he moved away and resettled to Public Life and the iron 
box. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

. Eaklt the next day Randal Leslie was in the luxurious husincss- 
room of Baron Lev)'. How unlike the cold Doric simplicity of the 
statesman’s librae! Axniinstcr carpels three inclies thick, portieres 
i la Franpaise before the doors; Parisian bronzes on the chimney- 
piece; and all the receptacles that lined the room, and rontained 
title-deeds, and post-obits, and bills, and promises to pa.v, and la-wyer- 
like japan boxes, -with many a noble name -written thereon in large 
■white capitals—“making ruin pompous”—all these sepulchres of 
departed patrimonies -yeneerod in rosewood tliat gleamed with Erench 
polish, and blazed with ormolu. There was a coquetry, an air of 
mtit-maitre, #o difl'used over the whole room, that you could not, for 
the life of )iou, recollect you wore with an msurer! Plutus wore the 
aqmct of his enemy Cupid; and how realise your idea of Harpagon 
in that Baron, with his easy French '‘Mon c/ter" mid his ubile warm 
hands ■that pressed youre so genially, and his dress so e.vquisite, even 
at the earliest mom P No man ever yet saw that Baron in a dressing- 
go-wn and slippers ! As one fancies some feudal haioii of old (not 
half so temble) everlastingly clad in mail, so all one’s notions of this 
grand marauder of civilisation were inseparably associated with 
varnished boots and a camclia in the button-hole. 

“ And this is ^1 that he does for you I ” cried the Baron, pressing 
together the points of his ten taper fingers. “Had he but let you 
conclude TOUT career at Oxford, I have heard enough of your scholar- 
thip to know that you would have taken high honours—Seen 
secure of a fellowship—have betaken yourself with content to a 
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slow and laborious profession, and prepared yonrsell' to die On the 
woolsack.” 

“ iie proposes to mo now to return to Oxford,” Said Eandal. “ It 
is not too late!” 

“ Yes it is,” said the Baron. “Neither individuals nor nations ever 
po back of their own accord. There must be an earthiiuake before a 
river recedes to its source.” 

“ Yon .speak well,” answered Randal, “ and I cannot gainsay you. 
But now! ” 

“ All, the tww is the ^and question in life—the then is obsolete, 
gone by—out of fashion; and now, tnon cher, you come to ask my 
advice y” 

“ No, Baron, I come to ask your explanation.” 

“Of what?” 


“1 want to know wliy you spoke to me of Mr ifeerton’s ruin: why 
you spoke to me of the lauds to be sold by Mr. Thornhill; and why 
you spoke to mo of Count Pcschiera. You tonA^;«^i ®ach^ of 
tliosc points within ten mmutes—you omitted to indKitie what link 
can connect them.” _ 

“ By Jove,” said the Baron, rising, and with more aiSwaiion in his 
face than you could have conceived that face, so smiling ted so 
cynical, could exhibit—“by Jove, Randal Leslie, but your shrewdness 
is wonderful. You really arc the first young man of your day; and I 
will ‘ help you,’ as 1 lielpcd Audley Egertou. Perhaps you will be 
more grateful.” 

Randal thought of Egerton’s ruin. Tlie parallel implied by the 
Baron did not suggest to him the rai'c enthusiasm of gratitude. 
However, ho merely said, “ Pray, proceed—I listen to you with 
interest.’’ 


“ As for politics, then,” said the Baron, “ we will discuss that tmric 
later. I am waiting myself to see how these new men got on. The 
lirst consideration is for your private fortunes. You should buy this 
ancient Leslie property—Rood and Bubtiansberry—only £20,000 
down; the rest may remain on mortgage for ever—or at least till I 
find you a rioli wife—as in fact I did for Egerton. Tliomliill’wants 
tfu' £20,000 now—rvants them very much.” 

“And where,” said Randal, with an iron smile, “arp the£20,000 
you aseriix: to me to come from ?” 

“ Ten thousand shall come to you t!«' day Count Peschiera marries 
t.he daughter of his kiusm.aii wil.n your help and aid—the remaining 
ten thousand 1 will lend you. No serujiie—1 shall hazard nothing— 
the c.st.ates will hear that, additional burden. AVhat say Vou—shall it 
be so?” 


“Ten thousand pounds from Count Pescbicra!” said Randa^ 
breatliing hard. “ You cannot he serious ! Sucli a srmi—forwhat t 
—for a mere piece of information? How otherwise can I aid him? 
There must be trick and deception intended here.” 

“ Jly dear fellow,” answered Lcyy, “I will give you a hint. There 
is such a thing in life as being over-suspicious. If you have a fault, it 
is that. The infonnatiou you aUude to is, of course, the first jissistanco 
you are to give. Perhaps more may be needed—perhaps not. Of that 
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irill judgfc yourself, since the £10,000 are contingent on the mar- 
aage aforesaid. 

“Over-suspicions or not,” answered Kaudal, the amount of tlic 
sum is too improbable, and the security too bM, for me to listen lo 
this proposition, even jf I could descend to- ” 

“ Stop, mon cher. Business first, scruples afterwards. The security 
too bad—what security?” 

“ 1^10 word of Count di Pescliiera.” 

"He has nothing to do with it—-ho need know nothing about it 
"Tis my word you doubt. I am your security.” 

Bandal thought of that dnr witticism in Gjbbon, “ Abu llafe says 
he will be witness for this tact, but who will be witness for Abu 
Bafef” but he remained silent, only fixing on Levy those dark 
observant eyes, with their contracted wary pupils. 

“The fact is simply this,” resumed Levy: “ Count di Posohiera 
has promised to pw his siste a'dowry of £20,000, in case he has tim 
money to spare. He can only have it to spare by the marriage wc 
are discussmg. On my part, as I manage his affaire iu England for 
him, I have promised that, for the said sum of £20,000, 1 will 
guarantee the expenses in the way of that marriage, ami settle wij !i 
Madame di Negra. Now, though Peschier.i is a very liberal, warm¬ 
hearted fellow, 1 don’t say that he would have named so large a .sum 
for his sifter’s dowry, if in strict truth he did not ow'c it tft her. 
It is the amount of her own foitnne, which, by some arrangements 
with her late husband, not exactly legal, he possessed himsell of. If 
Madame di Negra went to law with him for it, slic could get it hack. 
I have explained this to him ; and, in short, you now understand why 
the sura is thus assessed. But I have bought up Madame di Negra's 
debts. 1 have bought up young Hazcldcan’s (for we must make 
a match between these two a part of our arrangements), I shall 
present to Pescliiera, and to these excellent young persons, mi 
account that will absorb the whole £20,000. Tliat sum wUl come 
into my hands. If I settle the claims agaiivst them for half the 
money, which, matog myself the sole creditor, 1 have the right to 
do, the moiety will remain. And if I choose to give it to you in 
return for the services which provide Pescliiera with a princely 
fortune—discharge the debts of liis sister—and secure her a husband 
in my promising young client Mr. Hazeldeaii, tliat is my look-out 
all parties are satisfied, and ng one need ever be tlic. wiser. The sum 
is large, no doubt; it answers to me to give it to yoii; does it answ i.r 
to you to receive it ? ” 

Randal was ggeatly agitated; but, vile as be was, and systematically 
as in thought he had brouglit himself to regard others merely as they 
could be made subservient to his own interest, still, with all who iiavc 
not hardened Ihcmsclvcs in actual crime, there is a wide dislinctitm 
between the thought and the act; and thoiigJi, iu the exercise oi 
ingenuity and ounning, he would have had few scruples in that moral 
swindling which is mildly called “outwitting another,” yet thii; 
nakedly and openly to accept a biibo for a deccTof treachery towards 
the poor Italian who had so generously trusted him—^be recoiled, 

■ He was nerving himself to refuse, when Levy, opening his pocket- 
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book, gla»ced over the memoranda therein, and said, as to him¬ 
self, ‘ Ilood Manor—Dulmansheiry, sold to the Thornhills by Sir 
Gilbert Leslie, knight of the shire; estimated present net rental 
£%250. 7s. Od. It is the greatest barRiin I ever knew. And with 
this estate in hand, and yonr talent^ Leslie, I don’t see why yon 
shonld not rise higher than Audley Egerton. He was poorer than 
you once! ” 

The old. Leslie lands—a positive stake in the country—the re¬ 
storation of the fallen family; and on the other hand, either long 
drudgery at the bar,—a scanty allowance on Egerton’s bounty—his 
sister wasting her youth at slovenly, dismal Hood—Oliver debased, 
into a boor!—or a mendicant’s dependence on the contemptuous 
pity of Harley L’Estrange—Harley, who had refused Ids hand to him 
—Harley, who perhaps would become the husband of Violante! 
Hage seized him as these contrasting jjietures rose before his view. 
He walked to and fro in disorder, stnving to recollect his thoughts, 
iiud reduce himself from, the passions of the human heart into the 
mere mechanism of calculating intellect. “ I cannot conceive,” said 
he, .abruptly, “ why you should tempt me thus—what interest it is to 
yon!” 

Baron Levy smiled, and put up his pocket-book. He saw from 
that moment that the victory was gained. 

“My dear boy,” said he, with the most agreeable bonhomie, 

“ it is very natural that you should think a man would have a 
IM'Vijonal interest in whatever he does for another. I believe that 
vievy of human nature is called utihtaiian philosophy, and is much in 
fashion at present. Let me try and explain to you. In this affair 1 
shan’t injure myself. True, you will say, if I settle claims, whicli 
amount to £20,000, for £10,000,1 might put the surplus into my own 
ijocket instead of yours. Agreed. But 1 shall not get the £20,000, 
nor repay myself Madame di Negra’s debts (whatever I may do as to 
lliizoldcan’s), unless the Count gets this heiress. Tou can help in 
tliis. I want you; and I don’t think 1 could get you by a less offer 
than I make. 1 shall soon pay myself back the £10,0(X) if the Count 
get hold of the lady and her fortune. Brief—1 see my way here to 
my ouTi interests. Do you want more rei^soiis—you shall have them.- 
1 am now a very rich man. How liave 1 became so? ThrouaM 
attaching myself from the first to itersons of expectations, whctJfc 
from fortune or. talent. I have made connections in society, and 
society has enriched me. 1 have still a piussion for making money. 

vouloi uus It is my profession, my hohbj. It will bo useful 
lomein a thousand ways, to suem'o as a friend a young man'who 
will have infiucuce with other young men, ludrs to something better 
than Hood Htdl. You may succeed in jmltlie life. A man in imblic 
life may attain to the knowledge of slate secrets that arc very pro¬ 
fitable to one who dabbles a little in thp Bunds. We can perlia])S 
hereafter do husmoss together that may ))ut yourself hi a way of 
clearing oil’ all mortgages on these estates— on the encumbered pos¬ 
session of which 1 shall soon eongfatulate you. You see 1 aiu frank ; 
’tis the only way of coming to the point wifli so clever a fellow as 
you. And now, since the less we rake up t!ie mud in a pond from> 
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■which we have rcaolved to drink, the bettcsr, let ns dismiss all other 
thoughts but that of securing our end. Will you tell Peschiera 
where the young lady is, or shall I ? Better do it yourself: reason 
enough for it, that he has confided to you his hope, and asked you to 
help him; why should not you ? 'Not a word to him about our little 
arrangement; he need never know it. You need never be troubled.” 
Levy rang the bell: “ Order my carriage round.” 

Kandal made no objection. He was death-like pale, but there was 
a sinister expression of firmness on bis tliin bloodless lips. 

“Ihe next point,” Levy resumed, “is to hasten the match between 
Frank and the fair widow. How does that stand ?” 

“ She will not see me, nor receive him.” 

“ Oh, learn why! And if you find on either side there is a hitch, 
;ust let me know; I will soon remove it.” 

“ Has Hazeldean consented to the post-obit ?” 

“Not yet; I have not pressed it; I wait tlie right moment, if 
necessary.” 

“ It will be necessaiT.” 

“ Ab, you 'H'ish it. It shall be so.” 

Eandal Leslie again paced the room, and after a silent self-com¬ 
mune, came up close to the Baron, and said— 

“Look you, sir, 1 am poor and ambitious: you have tempted me 
at the right moment, and 'with the right inducemenl.. I snccimib. . 
But what marantee have I that this money will be paid—these 
estates made mine upon the condition stipulated ?” 

“Before anj’thing is settled,” replied the Baron, “go and ask my 
character of any of our young friends, BorroweU, Spcndquick—wliom 
you please; you will hear me abused, of course; but they will all say 
this of me, that when I pass my word, I keep it. If I say, ‘Mon. r/wr, 
you shall have the money,’ a man lia.s it; if I say, ‘1 renew your 
bill for six months,’ it is renewed. ’lIs my way of doing business. 
In all cases my word is my bond. In this case, where no writing can 
pass between ns, my only bond must be my word. Go, tiicu, niake 
vour mind clear as to your security, and come here and dine at eight. 
We ■will call on Peschicra afterwards.” 

“ Yes,” said Randal, “I will at all events take the day to consider. 
Meanwhile, I say this—I do not disguise from myself the nature of the 
proposed transaction, but what I have once resolved I go through 
with. My sole vindication t<f myself is, that if 1 play hero ■with a 
fake die, it will be for a stake so grand, as, once won, the mappiitudo 
of the prize will cancel the ignomiiiy of the play. It is not this sum 
of money for wliicli I sell myself—it is for wliat that sum will aid me 
to achieve. And in the marriage of young Hazeldean with the Italian 
woman, I have anolher, and it may be, a larger interest. I have slept 
on it lately—^I wake lo it now. Insure that marriage, obtain the 
post-obit ftom Hazeldean, and whatever the issue of the more direct 
scheme for which you seek my services, rely on my gratitude, and 
believe that you will have put ma, in the way to render gratitude of 
avail. At eight I will be ■with you.” 

Eandal left the room. 

The Baron sat thoughtful. “ It is tnic,” said he to himself, “this 
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youug man is the next of kin to the Hazeldean estate, if Erank 
displease his father sufficiently to lose his inheritance; that must be 
the clever boy’s desiro. Well, in the long ran, I should make as 
much, or more, out of nim than out of the spendthrift Frank. Frank’s 
faults are those of youth. He will reform and retrench. But this 
man! No, I shall Imve him for life. And should he fail in this pro¬ 
ject, and have but this encumbered property—a landed proprietor 
mortgaged up to his ears—why, he is my slave, and 1 can foreclose 
wlicn 1 wish, or if he prove uselessno, I risk nothing. And if I 
did—if I lost ten thousand pounds—what then ? 1 can afford it for 
revenge!—afford it for the luxury of leaving AudW E^rton alone 
with penury and ruin, deserted, in his hour of,need, by the pensioner 
of liis bounty—as he will be by the last friend of his youth—W'hen it so 
pleases me—me whom he has called ‘scoundrel!’ md whom he—” 
Levj-’s sohloquy halted there, for the servant entered to announce the 
carnage. And the Baron hurried his hand over his features, as if to 
sweep away all trace of the passions that distorted their smiling 
effrontery. And so, as he took up his cane and gloves, and glanced at 
the glass, the face of the fashionable usiuer was once more as var¬ 
nished as his boots. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

When a clever man resolves on a vdlanous action, he h^tens, by 
the exercise oi Ins cleveniess, to get nd ol the sense of his viHaay. 
With more than his usual alertness, Randal employed the next hour 
or two in aseertaining how far Biu'on Levy mented the character he 
boasted, and how far his word might be his bond. He repaired to 
youn" men whom he esteemed better judges on these points than 
Spendqnick and Borrowell-young men who resembled the Merry. 
Monarch, inasmuch as 

" They never said a foolish thing, 

Aiid never did a wise one.*’ 

There are many such young men about town—sharp and able in all 
affairs except tneir own. No one knows the world better, nor iudges 
of character more truly, than your luilPbeggared rouL From aU these 
Baron Levy obtained much the same testimonials: he was ridiculed as a 
would-be dandy, but respected as a very responsible man of business, 
and rather liked as a friendly, accommodating species of the Sir Epictoe 
Mammon, who very often aid what were thoi^ht handsome, Bberat 
things; and, “ in short,” said one of these experienced referees, “ he is 
the best fellow going—for a money-lender! You may always rely on 
what he promises, and he is generiuly very forbearing and inaulgeEt to 
vs of good society; perhaps for the same reason that our tailors areto 
send one of us to prison would hurt his custom. His foible is to be 
thought a gentleman. I believe, much as I suppose he loves money, 
he would give up half his fortune rather than do anything for which ^ 
we could cut him. He allows a pension of three hundred a year to 
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Lord S-. True; Jie was liis man of business for twenty years, 

and before then S-war rather a .prudent fellow, and had fifteen 

thousand a year. He has Helped on, too, many a clever young man; 
—the best boronghmonger you ever knew. He likes having friends 
in Parliament, fi. fact, of course, he is a rogue; but if one wants 
a rogue, one can’t find a pleasanter. I should like to see him pn tlio 
French stage—a prosperous Macaire; Le Maitre could hit him off 
to the life.” 

From information in these more fashionable qrmrters, gleaned with 
his usual tact, Kandal turned to a source less elevated, but to which 
he attached more importance. Dick Avencl associated with the 
Baron—Dick Avencl must be in his clutches. Now Eandal did 
justice to that gentleman’s practical shrewdness. Moreover, Avcnel 
was by profession a man of onsiness. He must know more of Levy 
than these men of pleasure could; and, as ho was a plain-spoken 
pmrson, and«cvidcntly honest, in the ordinary acceptation of the word, 
Kandal did not doubt that out of Dick Aveiiel he should get the 
truth. 

On arriving in Eton Square, and asking for Mr. Avencl, Randal 
was at oiiee ushered into the drawing-room. Tlic apartment was not 
in snob good, solid, mercantile taste as had characterised AveneTs 
more humble bachelor’s residence at Screwstown. The taste now 
was the Honourable Mrs. Avenel’s;’ and, truth to say, no taste 
could be worse. Furniture of all epochs heterogeneously clumped 
together;—here a sofa a In retiamance in Gohelm —there a rosewood 
console uom GiUow—a tall mock-Elizabethan chair in black oak, by 
the side of a modem Florentine table of mosaic marbles. All kinds 
of colours in the room, and all at war with each other. Very bad 
copies of the best-known pictures in the world, in the most gaudy 
frines,&nd impudcntlylabcllcdbytlicnamesof their murdered originals 
—“Raffaele,” “Corregio,”“Titian,” “SebastiandelPiombo.” Never¬ 
theless, there had been plenty of money spent, and there was plenty 
to show for it. Mrs. Avenel was seated on her sofa re la remissance, 
with one of her children at her feet, who was employed in readily a 
new imnnal in crimson silk bindjng. !Mrs. Avencl was in an attitude 
as if sitting for her portrait; 

Polite society is most capricious in its adoptions or rejections. You 
see many a vulgar persoq firmly established in the beau monde: 
others, with very good pretensions as to birth, fortune, &c., either 
morouslv excluded, or only permitted a peep over the pales. The 
Honourable Mrs. Avencl belonged to families unquestionably noble, 
both by her own descent and by her first marriage; and if poverty 
had kept her down in her earlier career, she now, at least, did not 
want wealth to back her pretensions. Neverlhclcss, all the dis¬ 
pensers of fashion conexuTed in refusing tlnsir support to the Honour¬ 
able Mrs. Avenel. One might suppose it was solely on account of 
her plebeian husband; but indeed it was not so. Many a woman of 
high family can marry a low-born,man not so presentable as Avcnel, 
and, by the help of his money, get the fine world at her feet. But 
Mre, Avencl had not that art. She was still a very handsome showy 
woman; and as for dress, no duchess coidd be more eirtravagant. 
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Yet these very circumstances had perhaps gone against her ambition; 
for your quiet little plain woman, provoking no envy, slips into the 
coteries, when a handsome flaunting lady—who, once seen in your 
drawing-room, can be no more overlooked than a scarlet poppy au'udst 
a violet bed—is pretty sure to bo weeded out as ruthlessly as a poppy 
would be in a similar position. 

Mr. Avenel was sittmg by the flic, rather moodily, his hands in his 

t lockets, and whistling to himself. To say truth, that active mind of 
lis was very much bored in London, at least during the fore part of 
the day. He haded Kaudal’s entrance with a snule of relief' and 
rising and posting himself before the fire—a coat-tail under each arm 
—he scarcely allowed llaudal to shake hands with Mrs. Avenel, and 
pat the child on the head, rnmniuring, “ Ileautiful creature.” (Banhd 
was cvra: civil to children—that sort of wolf in sheep’s clothing always 
is—don’t be taken in, 0 you foolish young mothers !) Hick, I say, 
scarcely allowed his visitor these preliminary coiirtesie.s, before ho 
plunged far beyond depth of wife and child, mto the political occaiL 
“ Things now were coming right—a vile oligarchy was to be destroyed. 
British respectability and British talent were to have fair play.” To 
have heard him, you would have thought the day fined for the millen¬ 
nium ! “ And what is more.” said Avenel, bringing dpwn the fist of 
his right hand upon the palm of his left, “ if there is to be a new 
parliament, we must have new men— not worn-out old brooms that 
never sweep clean, but men w’ho understand-how to govern the 
country, sir. Iisteni) to come in MiSELp!” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Avenel, hooking in a word at List, “ I am sure, 
Mr. Leslie, you will think I did right. 1 persuaded Mr. Avenel that, 
with his talents and property, he ought, for the sake of his country, 
to make a sacrifice; and then you know his opinions now are all the 
fashion, Mr. Leslie; formerly they would have been called shocking 
andvidgar!” 

Thus saying, she looked with fond pride at Dick’s comely face, 
which at that moment, however, was all scowl and frown. I must do 
justice to Mrs. Aveucl; she was a weak, silly woman in some tilings, 
and a cunniug one in others; but she was a good wife, as wives go. 
Scotchwomen generally arc. 

“Bother!” said Dick; “what do women know about politics? I 
wish you’d mind the child -it is crumphng up, and playing almighty 
smash with that fiim-ilam book, wliich tost me one pound one.” 

Mrs. Avenel submissively bowed her head, and removed the Annual 
from the hands of the young destructive: the destructive set up a 
squall, as destructives usually do when they don’t have their own 
way. Dick clapped his hand to Ids cars. “ Whe-e-ew, I can’t stand 
this; come and take, a walk, Leslie; I want stretching!" He stretched 
himself as he spoke, first half-way up to the ceihng, and then fairly 
out of the room. 

Eandal, with bis May Pair manner, turned towards Mrs. Avenel as 
if to aymlogise for her husband and,hmiself. 

“Poor Bichard!” said she, “he is in one of his humours—all 
men have them. Come and see me again soon. When does Almack’s 
open ?” 
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“ Nay, I oi^ht to ask you that question, you ivlu) know everythiag 
that goes on in our set,” said the young serpent. Any tree planted 
in “our set,” if it had been but a crab-tree, woidd nave tempted 
Mr. Avenel’s Eve to jump at its boughs. 

“Jre you coming, there f ” cried Dick, from the foot of the stairs. 


CHAPTER XX. 

" I DAVE just been at our friend Levy’s,” said Randal, when he 
and Dick were outside the street-door. “ He, like you, is ful! of, 
imlitics—pleasant man—-for the business he is said to do.” 

“Well,’’ said Dick, slowdy, “I suppose he ts pleasant, but make 
the best of it—and still-” 

" Still what, my dear Avenel ?” (Randal here for the first time dis¬ 
carded the formal Mister.) 

Mb, Avenel. —Still the thing itself is not pleasant. 

Bandai. (with his soft hollow laugh) .—You mean borrowing money 
upon more than five per cent. 

“ Oh, curse the per-centage. I agree with Bentham on the Usury 
Laws—no shackles in trade for me, whether in money or anything 
else. That’s not it. But when one owes a fellow money even at two 
per cent., and ’tis not convenient to pay him, wly, somehow or 
other, it makes one feel small; it takes the British Liberty out of a 
man!” 

“I should have thought you more likely to lend money than to 
borrow it.” 

“Well, 1 guess you are right there, as a general rule. But I tell 
you what it is, sir; there is too great a mania for competition getting 
up in this old rotten country of ours. 1 am as liberal as most men. 
1 like competition to a certain extent, but there is too much of it, 
sir—too much of it.” 

Randal looked sad and convinced. But if Leonard had heard Dick 
Avenel, what would have been his amaze? Dick Avenel rail against 
competition! Think there could be too muoh of it! Of course, 
“heaven and earth are comi^ together,” said the spider, when the 
housemaid’s broom invaded its coDweb. Dick was all for sweeping 
away oAer cobwebs; but he certainly thought heaven and earth 
oonunggogether when he saw a great Turk’s-head besom poked up at 
his own. 

Ifc. AveneL in his gcnitis for speculation and improvement, had 
established a factor at Screwstow% the first which had ever eclipsed 
the church spire with its Titanic chimney. It succeeded well at first. 
Mr. Avenel transferred to this speculation nearly all his capital. 
“ Notiling,” quotii he, “ paid such an interest. dHanchester was get¬ 
ting worn out—^time to ^ow wh^ Screwstown could.do. Nothing 
like competition.” But hy-and-by a still greater capitalist than Dick 
Avenel, finding out that Screwstown was at the mmitii of a coal-miae, 
-and that Dick’s profits were great, erected a still uglier edifice, with 
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a still taller cliimney. And having been brought up to the business, 
and making his residence in town, while Dick employed a foreman 
and flourished in London, this infamous competitor so man^cL flmf; 
to share, and then gradually to sequester, the profits which Dick had 
hitherto monopohsed, that no wonder Mr.. Avenel thought compe 
tition should have its limits. “ The tongue touches where the tooth, 
aches,” as Dr. Bicoaboooa would tell us. By little and littb our 
juvenile Talleyrand (I beg the elder great man’s pardon) wormed out 
from Dick this grievance, and in the grievance discovered the origin 
of Dick’s connection with the money-lender. 

“ But Levy,” said Avenel, eandidly, “ is a decentish chap in his 
way—friendly too. Mrs. A. finds him useful; brings some of youi- 
young highflyers to her soirees. To be sure, they don’t dance—stand 
all in a row at the door, like mutes at a funeral. Not but what they 
have been uncommon civil to me lately—Spendquiok particularly. By 
the bye, I dine with him to-morrow. The aristocracy are behindhand 
—not smart, sir—^not up to the mark; but when a man knows how 
to take ’em, they beat the New Yorkers in good manners. I’ll say 
that for them. I have no prejudice.” 

“ I never saw a man with less; no prejudice even against Levy.” 

“No, not a bit of it! Every one says he’s a Jewj-he says he’s 
not. I don’t care a button what he is. Ilis monw is English—that’s 
enough for any man of a liberal turn of mind. His chsffges, too. are 
moderate. To be sure, he knows 1 shall pay them j only what I don’t 
like in him is a sort of way he has of moa-cher-mfmi my good-fellow- 
ing one, to do things quite out of the natural way of that sort of 
business. He knows I have got Parliamentary influence. I could 
return a couple of members for Screwstown, and one, or perhaps two, 
for Lansmere, where 1 have of late been cooking up an interest j and 
he dictates to—no, not dictates—hut tries to hummg me into putting 
in his X)wn men. However, in one respect, we are likely to agree. 
He says you want to come into Parliament. You seem a smart young 
feUow; hut you must throw over that stiff red-tapist of yours, and go 
with imblic Opinion, and—Myself.” 

“ You are very kmd, Avenel; perhaps when we come to compare 
opinions, we may find that we aCTee enteely. Still, in Egerton’s pre¬ 
sent position, delicacy to him—however, we’B not discuss that now. 
But you remly think I might come in for Lansmere—against the 
L’Estrange interest, too, which must bo strong there P ” 

“ It ucas very strong, but I’ve smashed it, I calculate.” 

“ Would a contest there cost very much ?” 

“ Well, I guess you must come down with the ready. But, as you 
say, time enough to discuss that when you have square your aocount 
with ‘ delicacy;’ come to me then, and we’ll go into it.” 

Randal, having now squeezed his orai^ dry, had no desire to waste 
his time in brushing, up the rind with his coat-sleeve, so he unhooked 
his arm from Avenel’sjlmd, looking at his watch, discovered he should 
be just in time for an appointment of the most urgent business- 
hailed a cab, and drove off. 

Dick looked hipped and disconsolate at being left alone; he yawned 
very loud, to the astonishment of three prim old maiden Belgraviana 
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distanoe. “But, since she is ■walking, I will not disturh her at 
present. I -will call another day.” 

The lodge-keeper bo-wed respectfully, Bnndal jumped into his cab 
—“To CcMon Street—quick! ” 


CHAPTEE rm. 

IIabxey had made one notable oversight in that appeal to Beatrice’s 
better and gentler nature, which he intrusted to the advocacy of 
Leonard,—a scheme in itself verv characteristio of Harley’s romantic 
temper, and either wise or foolish, according as his indulgent theory 
of human idiosyncrasies in general, and of those peculiar to Beatrice 
di Negra in especial, was the dream of an enthusiast, or the inductive 
conclusion of a sound philosopher. 

Harley had warned Leonard not to fall in love -with the Italian,— 
he had forgotten to warn the Italian not to fall in love with Leonard; 
nor had he ever anticipated the probability of that event. This is 
not to be very much wondered at; for if there be anything on which 
the most sensible men are duU-ej-ed, where those eyes are nit lighted 
by jealousy, it is as to the probahilifics of another male creature 
being belovwl. All, the least vain of the wiiiskeAd gender, think it 
prudent to guard themsclues against being too irresistible to the fair 
sex; and each says of his friend, “ Good fellow enough, hut the last 
man for that woman to fall in love with! ” 

But certainly there appeared on the surface more than ordinary 
cause for Harley’s blindness in the special instance of Leonard. 

Whatever Beatrice’s fetter qunSties, she was generally esteemed 
worli^ and ambitions. She was irinched in circumstances,—she was 
luxuriant and extravagant; how was it likely that she could distin¬ 
guish ainy aspirant of the humble birth and fortunes of the yoimg 
peasant author ? As a cocmette, she might try to win his admiratiou, 
and attract his fancy: but her own heart would surely be guarded in 
the triple mail of pride, poverty, and the conventional opinions of the 
world in which she lived. Had Harley thought it possible that 
Madamddi Negra could stoop below her station, and love, not wisely, 
but too wen, he would rather*have thought that Ihe object would be 
some brillimit adventurer of fashion,some one who could turn 
against herself all the arts of deliberate fascination, and all the expe- 
n«oe bestowed by frequent conquest. One so simple as Leonard— 
so young and so new ! Harley L’Estrangc would have smiled at 
himself, if the idea of that image subji^ating the ambitious woman to 
the disinterested love of a village maid, had once crossed his mind. 
Nevertheless, so it was, and precisely from those causes which would 
have seemed to Hai’lcy to forbid the weakness. 

It WM that fresh, pure heart,— ^ was that simple, earnest sweetness, 
—^it was that contrast in look, m tone, in sentiment, and in reason- 

X , to aU that had jaded and disgusted her in the circle of her 
irers,-it was all this that captivated Beatrice at the lirst inter- 
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view with Leonard. Here was what she had confessed to the scep¬ 
tical llandal she had dreamed and sifthed for. Her earliest youth had 
passed into abhorrent marriage, without the soft, imiooent crisis of 
Iiujuau life—^virgin love. Many a wooer might have touched her 
vanity, pleased her fancy, excited her ambition—^her heart had never 
been awakened; it woke now. The world, and tlie years that the 
world had wasted, seemed to fleet away as a doud. She was as if 
ro.s(ored to the blush and the sigh of youth—the yOuth of tlie Italian 
maid. As in the restoration of our golden is the spell of poetry 
with us all, so such was the spell of the poet himself on her. 

Oh, how exquisite was that brief episode in the life of the woman 
palled with the “hack sights and sounds” of worldly life! .How 
strangely happy were those hours, when, lured on by her silent sym¬ 
pathy, the young scholar spoke of his early struggles between circum¬ 
stance and impulse, musing amidst the flowers, and hearkening to 
tile iouutain; or of his wanderings in the desolate, lamp-Ht streets, 
while the vision of Chalterton’a ghttcring eyes shone dr^d thtougdt 
the friendless shadows. And as ho spoke, whether of his hopes or 
lus fears, her looks dwelt fondly on the young face, that varied be¬ 
tween pride and sadness—pride ever so gentle, and sadness erer so 
nobl}' touching. She was never weary of gasiug on that brow, with 
its quiet power; but her hds dropped before those eyes, with their 
serene, unfathomable passion. She felt, as they haunted her, wiu^ 
a deep and holy thing love m such soius must be. Leonard never 
spoke to her of Helen—that reserve every reader can oomia^end. 
To natures like his, first love is a mystery; to confide it is to profaae. 
But he fulfilled his commission of interesting her in the exile and his 
daughter. And his description of them broi^ht tears to her eyes. 
She inly resolved not to aid Peschiera in his designs on Violante. 
She forgot for the moment that her own fortune was to depend on 
the success of those designs.—Levy liad arranged so that she was ' 
net reminded of her poverty by creditors—she laiewnot how; she 
knew nothing of business: she gave herself up to the delight of the 
present hour, and to vague prospects of a future, associated with 
tiuit young image—with that face of a guardian angel that she saw 
before her. fairest in the moments of absence: for in those moments 
came the life of fairy-laud, wlien we shut our eyes on the world, and 
see through the haze of «)lden reverie. Dangerous, indeed, to 
Leonard would liavc been the soft socibty of Beatrice di Negra, had 
not his heart been wholly devoted to one object, and had not his ideal 
ofw'omau been Irom that object one sole and indivisible reflection. 
But Beatrice guessed not this barrier between herself and him. 
Amidst the shadows that he conjured up from his past life, she beheld 
no rival form. She saw him lonely in the world as she-was herself. 
Aud in his lowly birth, his youth, in the freedom from presumption 
which characterised him in all things (save that confidence ui his 
intellectual destinies, which is the. essential attribute of genius), she 
hut grow the bolder by the belief that, oven if he loved her, he would 
not dare to hazard the avowal. 

And thus, one day, yielding, as she had ever been wont to yield, 
to the impulse of her quick Itauaii heart—how she never remembered 

H S 
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—what words sho could never recidl—she spoke—she owned hei 
love—slic pleaded, with tears and Idushes, for love in return. All 
that passed was to her as a dream—a dream from whieli she woke 
with a liei'ce sense of asouy, of liumiliatiou-- woke as the woman 
“scoimed.” ?lo matter how gratefully, how tenderly Leonard had 
I'eplied—the reply was refusal. For the lirst time she learned she 
had a rival; that all he could give of love W'a.s long since, from 
his boyhood, given la another. For the first time iii her life that 
ardent nature knew jealousy, its tortming stings, its thirst for 
vengeance, its tempest of loving hale. But, to outward apjjcarance, 
silent and cold she stood as marble. Word.s that sought to soothe 
fell on her ear unheeded; they were drowned by the storm witliiu. 
Pride was the first feeliimuhich dominated the warring element^* 
that raged in her soul. She rorc her liand from tliat which clasped 
hers with so loyal a respect. She could have spurned the fonn tluit 
kndt at her feet, not for love, hut for pardou. She pointed to the 
door with the ge.slmc of an insulted (jueen. She, knew no more till 
die was alone. Then came that rapid flash of conjecture peculiar to 
the storms of jealousy; that which seems to single, from all miture 
the one object to dread aud to destroy; the conjecture so often false; 
yet received at once by om' convictions as the revelation of instinctive 
truth. He to whom she had humbled herself loved another; whom 
but Violante P—whom else, youug mid beautiful, had he named in the 
record of his life?—^None! And he had souglit to interest her, 
Beatrice di Negra, in the object of his love;- hinted at dangers, 
which Beatrice knew too well;—implied tnist in Beatrice’s will to 
protect. Blind fool that she had been ! 'fhis, then, was the reason 
why he had come, day after day, to Beatrice’s house; this was the 
obanu that had drawn him tliitlicr; this-sho pressed her hands to 
^her burning temples, as if to stop the torture of thought. Suddenly 
*a voice was heard below, the door opened, aud Baiidal Jjeslic 
entered. 


CHAPTER XXllI. 

PoNCiTJAiLY at eight o’clock that evening, Baron Levy welcomed 
the new ally he had secured. •The laair dined en tete-a-ti'lc, discussiiig 
general matters till the servant* left them to tlieir wine. Then said 
the Baron, rising and stiiring the lire -then said the Baron, briefly 
and significantly— 

“Well!” 

“ As regards the property you spoke of,” auswered Randal, “I am 
willing to purchase it on the terms you name. The only point that 
perplexes me is how to account to Audley Egertou, to my parents, to 
the world, for the power of purchasing it.” 

“Tbrue,” said the Barom without even a smile at the ingenious and 
truly Greek manner in which Randal had contrived to denote his 
meaning, and conceal the ugliness of it—“true, we must think of 
that. If we could manage to conceal tlie real mune of the imrchaser 
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for a year or so -it. niifilit lie easy—you may be supposed io have 
speculated in the Eutids; or Egcrtoii may die, and people may believe 
1 liat be had secured to you somctliing liandsome from the ruins of his 
fortune.” 

“ Little cliimce of Egertmi’.s dying.” 

‘‘Hnmpli!” said the. Baron. However, this'is a mere detail, 
resm-ved tor eonsidcration. Lou ean now tell us where the younsr 
lady is?” 

” Ceriainlr. .1 eould not lliis moniing—I can now. I wiE go with 
you to the Count. Meanwhile. ], have seep Madame di Nogra; she 
will accept Ifrank Hazeldoan if he will but offer himself at once.” 

Will he not?” 

“ No! 1 have been to him. lie is overjoyed at my representations, 
i at, considers it his duly to ask the consent of his parents. Of course 
! liev' will noi. give it; and if there be delay, she wiU retract. She is 
miller ilie influence of passions, on the duration of wbicli there is no 
relianee.” . 

“ What passions? Love?” 

“Love; imt not for Hazcldcan. The pas.sions that bring her to 
.•lecept his hand are pique and jealousy. She behoves, in a word, 
1 hat one, who seems to have gained the mastery over her affections 
wilh a .strange suddenness, is but blind to lier ciiarms beciinsedaiizied 
by N iolante’s. She is prepared to aid in all that can give her rival to 
I’esohicra; and yet, such is the inconsistency of woman,” added the 
yoimg philosopher, with a sliriig of the shonlder.s, “ that slie is also 
pi'cpareil to lose ail chance of securing him she loves, liy bestowing 
herself on another! ” 

“■ Woman, indeed, all over!” said the Baron, tap)iiug the snuff-box 
(Louis Qninze), and regaling his nostrils with a sconifnl pinch. 
“But who is the man whom the fair Beatrice has thus lioiioared? 
Superb creature! 1 liad some idea of her myself when I liought up 
her dcbi.s; but it might have, embarrassed me, in more general plwis, 
as regards the Count. All for the best. LVIio’s the man? Not 
Lord 'll’Estrange?” 

“ 1 do not think it is he; hut 1 have, not yet ascertained. 1 have 
told you all 1 know. I found her in a slate so excited, so unlike her¬ 
self, Halt 1 had no little difficnlly in southing her into confidence so 
far. f eoidd not venture more.” 

“And she wEl accept Frank?” 

“ Had he offered to-day she would have accepted him !” 

“ it may be a great help to your fortunes, moit cher, if Frank Hazel- 
dcau marry this lady without his fatheFs consent. Perhaps he may 
be disinherited. You arc next of kin.” 

“ How do you know that ? ” asked Randal, sullenly. 

“ It is my business to know all about the chances and connectunm 
of any one with wliom' I do money matters. I do money matters 
with young Mr. Hazcldean; so I know that the Hazeldean property 
is not entailed; and as the SquireJs half-brother has no Hazeldean 
blood in bim, you have exoeUent expectations.” 

“ Did Frank tell you 1 was next of kin ?” 

“I ralher think so; but I am sure you did.” 
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“I—Then?” 

“ When you told me how iinpoitant it was to you that Frank irfiould 
marry Maname di Negra. teste! non chcr, do you think I’m a 
blockhead?” 

" Well, Baron, Frank is of afre, and can marry to please himself. 
You impUed to me that you could h^ him in this.” 

“I wiU try. See that he call at Madame di Negra’s to-morrow, at 
twoprecisdy.” 

“I would rather keep clear of all apparent interference in this mat- 
'er. Will you not arrange that he call on her ? And do not forget to 
I D tangle him in a pmt obit!’ 

“L^ve it to me. Any more wine ? Nothen let us go to the 
Count’s.” 


cuAPTEU xxrv. 

The next morning Frank Hazeldcan was sitting over his solitary 
bnwifast-table. It was long past noon. The young man had risen 
euly, it is true, to attend his military duties, hut he had contracted 
the habit of breakfasting late. One’s appetite does not come early 
when one livw in London, and never goes to bed before daybreak. 

There was nothing very luxurious or effeminate about I'rank’s 
rooms, though they were in a very dear street, and he paid a mon¬ 
strous high price for them. StiU to a practised eye, they betrayed an 
inmate who can get through his money; and make very little show for 
it. The walls were covered with coloured prints of racers, and 
steeple-chases, inte^ersed with the portraits of opera-dancers—all 
smirk and caTCr. Then there was a semi-circular recess covered with 
red doth, and fitted up for smoking, as you might perceive by siuidry 
stands full of Ihirkish pipes iu cherry-stiok and jessamine, with amber 
mouthpieces; while a great serpent hookah, from which Frank could 
no more have smoked than he could have smoked out of the head of 
aboa-oonstriotor, coiled itself up on the floor; over the chimney-piece 
was a collection of Moorish arms. Wliat use on earth, ataghan and 
scimitar, and daraasquinod pistols, that would not carry straight three 
yards, could bo to an officer iu his Majesty’s Guards, is more than 1 
can conjecture, or even Frank* satisfactorily emlaiu. 1 have strong 
suspiduus that this valuable arsenal passed to Frank in part payment 
of a bill to be discounted. At aU events, if so, it was an improvement 
(m the bear that ho had sold to the hairdresser. No books were to be 
seen anywher^ except a Court Guide, a Kaeing Calendar, an Army List, 
a Sporting Magazine complete (whole-bound in scarlet morocco, at 
about a g&ea pCT volumel, and a small book, as small as an Elzevir, 
on the ohinmey-piece, by the side of a cigar-case. That small book 
had cost Frank more than all the rest put together; it was Ms Own 
Book, his book par excellence; back made up by himself—his Bet- 
IIN8 Book ! 

On a centre table were deposited Prank’s well-hrushed hat—a satin- 
wood box. containing kid gloves, of various delicate tints, from prim- 
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fosc to lilac—a tray lull of cards and tbree-comcred notes—an opera- 
glass, and an ivory snbscription-tioket to his opera stall. 

In one comer was an ingenious rceeptacle for canes, sticks, and 
■whips—1 should not like, in the.se bad times, to have paid the bill for 
them; and mounting guard by that receptacle, stood a pair of boots 
as bright as Baron Levy’s—"the force of brightness could no further 
go.” Frank was in his dressing-gown—very good taste—qmte Orien¬ 
tal—guaranteed to be, true mdia cashmere, and cliarged as such. 
Nothing could be more neat, though perfectly simple,’than the appur¬ 
tenances of his breakfast-table;—silver tea-pot, ewer and basin—aU 
fitting into'his dreBsiug box—(for the which may Storr and Mortimer 
be now praised, and some day paid!) Frank lomced very handsome— 
rather tired, and exceedingly bored. Ho had been trying to read the 
Moninff Post, but the effort had proved too much for him. 

Poor dear Frank Hazeldean!—true type of many a poor dear fellow 
who has long since gone to the dogs. And if, in tliis road to ruin, 
there had been the least thing to do the traveller any credit by the 
way! One feels a respect for the ruin of a man like Audley Egerton. 
He is ruined cn roi! From the wrecks of his fortune he can look 
down and see stately monuments built from the stones of that dis¬ 
mantled cdilicc. In every institution which attests the humanity of 
England, was a record of the princely bounty of the public man. In 
those objects of party, for wliich the proverbial sine’Srs of war ate 
necessary—in those rewards for service, which private liberality can 
conler—the hand of Egerton had been opened as with the heart of a 
king. Many a rising member of Parliament, in those days when 
talent was brought forward through the aid of wealth and rank, owed 
his career to the seat which Audley Egerton’s large subscriptiem had 
secured to him: many an obscure sumiorter in letters and the press 
looked back to the day when he bad been freed from the gaol by the 
gratitude of the patron. The city he represented was embellished .at 
his cost; throngh the shire that held bis mortgaged lands, which he 
had rarely ever visited, his gold had flowed as a Pactolus; all that 
could animate its public spirit, or increase its civilization, claimed 
kindred with Ids munificence, and never had a claim disallowed. 
Even in bis grand, cureless household, with its large retinue and 
superb hospitality, there was something worthy of a representative of 
that time-l’onouved portion of our trpe nobility—the untitled gentle¬ 
men of the land. The Great Commoner had, mdeed, " somc^ng to 
show” for the money he had disdained and squandered. But for 
Frank Hazeddean’s mode of getting rid of the dross, when gone, what 
would be left to toll the tale ? Paltry prints in a bachelor’s lodging; 
a collection of canes and ehony-stioks; half a dozen letters in ill-spelt 
French from & figurante; some long-legged horses, fit for notte^ out 
to lose a race; that damnable Betting-Book; and— dc transit gloria 
—down sweeps some hawk of a Levy, on the wings of an I 0 U, and 
not a feather is left of the pigeon! 

Yet Frank HazeJdean lias stuff in him—a good heart, and strict 
honour. Fool though he seem, there is sound sterling sense in some 
odd comer of his brains, if one could but get at it. All he wants t» 
save him from perdition is, to do what he has never yet done—-vk.. 
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pause and think. But, to be sure, that same operation of tliinkiiur is 
not so easy for folks nnaceustonted to it, as people who ihint— 
th^! 

“ I ean’t bear this,” said Prank, suddenly, and springing to his 
feet. This woman, I cannot get her out of my head. I ought to 
go down to the governor’s; but then if he gets into a passion, anti 
refuses his consent, where am I ? And he will too I fear. I wish J 
could make out uhat llaiidal advises. Ho seems to veeoimneud thai 
I shonld marry Beatrice at once, and trust to my mother’s infliienctt 
to make ah nght afterwards. But when ] ask,*‘ h that your ad 
vice?’ he hacks out of it. Web, 1 supijosc he is right there. I eau 
understand that he is unwilling, good icllow, to recommenil .anything 
that my father would disapprove. But still-” 

Hero Prank stopped in his soliloquy, and did make his first des¬ 
perate effort to—think! 

Now, 0 dear reader, I assume, of course, llmi. thou .art one of the 
class to which thought is familiar; and, perhaps, thou hast smiled in 
dis^n or increduhty at that remark on the dillieiilty of tliinking 
which preceded Prank Hav-eldcan’s discourse to himself. But ari. 
■Stou quite sure that when thou hast tried to /ki,ih thou hast always 
/ucceeded P Hast thou not often been duped by that piile vi.sionar.v 
simulacrum of thought which goes by the name of rererie ? Honest 
old Montaigne confessed that lie did not understand that process of 
sitting down ko think, on which some folks express themselves so 
glibly. He could not think unless he had a pen in his hand, and a 
sheet of paper before him; and so, by a manual operation, seised and 
connected the links of ratiocination. Very often has it hapiiencd t(i 
myself, when 1 have said to Thought peremptorily, “Bestir thyself- 
a serious matter is before thee—ponder it well—think of it,” th:.'! 
that same Thought has behaved m the most refractory, rebellious 
manner conceiv^lc—and iusteiul of concentrating its rays into a 
single stream of light, has broken into all the desullory tints of the. 
rainbow, colouring senseless clouds, and nmiiiug off into t.lie sevciitl', 
heaven-^-so that after sitting a good hour by the clock, with brows as 
knit as if I was intent on stiiiaring the circle, I. have suddenly dis¬ 
covered that I might .IS well liavc gone eomfoitably to sleep—1 liavi^ 
been doing nothing hot dream—and the most nonsensical dreams! 
So when Prank Hmieldean, as lie stopped at that meditative “ Bui 
stfil”—and leaning his arm 014 the chimney-piccc, and resting his 
face on his hand, lelt himself at the grave crisis of life, and fancied 
he was going “ to think on it,” there only rose before him a succe.s- 
sion of shadowy pictures: llandid Leslie, with' an imsatisfactory 
countenance, from which he could extract nothing;-the Squire, 
looking as black as thunder in his study at Hazeldean;—his mother 
trying to plead for him, and getting herself properly scolded for her 
pains;—and then off w'cnt that Will-o’-thc-wisp which metended to 
call itself Thought, and began playmg round the pale charming face 
of Beatrice di Wegra in the drawing-room at Ciirzon Street, and 
ifepcat^, with small elfui voice, Bandal Leslie’s assurance of the 
preceding day, “ as to her affection for yon. Prank, there is no doubt 
> that: she only begins to think you a^e trifling with her.” And 
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thnn there was a rapturous vision of a young gentleman on liis knee, 
and the fair pale face bathed in blushes, and a clergyman standing, by 
the idtar, and a carriage-and-four with white favours at tho chureli- 
door; and of a honeymoon, which would have astonished as to honey 
all the bees of Hymettus. And in the midst of these phantasma¬ 
goria, which composed what Prank fondly styled “ nuiking up his 
' mind,” there came a single man’s elegant rat-lal-tat at the street- 
door. 

“ One never ha» a piouientfor thinking” cried ii'ank, and ho called 
out to his valet, “ Not at home.” 

Blit it was too late. Lord Spendnuick was in the hall, and pre¬ 
sently within the room. How d’ye do’s were exchanged and handt 
.shaken. 

Lord Spendquick. - 1 have a note for you, Hazeldcan. 

Prank (lazily).—Prom whom ? 

Lord SrENDQUieK.—^Levy. Just come from him—never saw Iiini 
in such a fidget. He was going into the city—I suppose to sec X.Y. 
Dashed off this note for you—and would have sent it by a servant, 
but I said I would bring it. 

Pn.\NK (lookimr fearfully at the note).—T hope he docs not want 
Ws mom-y yet. Privat/' and looks bad. 

SfENDQUiCK.—Devilish had, indeed. 

Prank opens the note and reads, half aloud, “ Dear Hrvecldean.”' 

SpENiiQinoK (intcmiptiiig).—Good sign! He always “ Spend- 
fpiicks” me when he lends me money; and’tis ‘‘My dear Lord” 
when he wants it back. Capital sign! 

Prank reads on, but to him.sclf, and with a ehauging eonntcnancc— 

“ Dear HAP.EunE.AN.—1 am very sorry to tell you that, in consc- 
(|ucuce of the sudden failure of a liousc at Paris with which I had 
large dealings, I am pressed, on a sudden, for all the ready money 1 
eau get. f don’t want to inconvenience yon; hut do try and see if 
you can take up those bills of yours which I hold, and which, as 
you know, have been due some little time. T had hit on a way of 
arrangmg your affairs; but when T hinted at it, yon seemed to dislike 
the idea; andLesbehas since told me that you have strong objec- 
lions to giving any security on your prospective property. So no 
more of that, my dear fellow. 1 am called out in haste to try what I 
ran do for a very charming client of mine, who is in great pecimiaia,' 
distress, though she has for her l)rothei'*a foreign Coimt, as rich as a 
Croesus. There is an execution in her house. I am going down to 
iho tradesman who put it in, but have no hope of softening him; and 
.1 fear there will bo others before tlio day is cut. Another reason for 
wanting money, if you can help me, mon chor !—An execution in t^; 
house of one of the most brilliant women in London—an execution in 
Curzon Street, May Pair! It will be all over the town, if 1 can’t 
stop it.—^Yours in haste, 

" Lew. 

“ P.iS'.—-Don’t let w'hat 1 have said vex you too much. I should 
not trouble you if Spcndquick and Borrowdl would pay me some¬ 
thing. Perhaps yon can get them to do so.” 
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Slrack by Frank’s silence and palFuess, Lord Spendqn.ick bere, in 
the b'ndest way possible, laid Ms hand on the yinmg Guardsman’s 
shoulder, and looked over the note with that freedom which gentle¬ 
men in difficulties take with each other’s private and confidential 
correspondence. His e.ve fell on the postscript. “ Oh, damn it,” cried 
Spendquick, “but that’s too bad—cmplo.vius you to get me to pay 
him! Such horrid troaeher.v. Make yourself easy^, my dear Frank; 
I could never suspect you of anylliing so unhandsome. 1 could as 
soon suspect myself oi^paying him-” 

“ Curson Street! Gount!” muttered Frank, as if waking from a 
dream. “It must be so.” To thrust on Ins boots—change Ins 
dressing-robe for a frock-coat—snatcli at his hat, gloves, and cane- 
break from Spendquick—descend the stairs—a flight at a leap—^ain' 
the street—tnrpw himself into a cabriolet; all this was done before 
Ms astounded visitor could even recover breath enough to ask “ What’s 
the matter F” 

Left thus alone, Lord Spendquick shook Ms head—shook it twice, 
as if fnlly to convince himself that tliere was notMng m it; and then 
re-arranging Lis hat before the looking-glass, and draudiig on his 

§ loves deliberately, he walked downstaii’s, and strolled into tVMtc’s, 
utwith a bewildered and absent air. Standing at the celebrated 
bow-window, for some moments in musing silence, Lord Spendquick 
at last thus addressed an exceedingly cynioal, sceptical, old roue— 

“ Pray do you think there is any truth in the stories about people 
in former times selling tbemselves to the devil ?” 

“ Ugh,” answered the roue, much too wise ever to be smprised. 
“ Have you any personal interest in the question?” 

. “ 11—no; but a friend of mine has just received a letter from Lev.v, 
and he flew out of the room in the most ex-tra-or-di-na-iy mamier— 
jttst as people did in those days when their time was up! And Levy, 
you know, is- ” 

“Not quite as great a fool as tlio other dark genlloman to whom 
vou would compare Mm: for Levy never made such bad bargains for 
himself. Time up! No doubt it is. I should not like to he hi your, 
friend’s shoes.” 

“ Shoes!” said Spendquick, with a sort of shudder; “you never 
saw a neater fellow, nor one, to do Mm justice, who takes more time 
in dressing than he does in ^ncral. And talking of shoes—he rushed 
out with the right boot on the left foot, and the left boot on the right. 
Very mysterioiw!” And a third time Lord Spendquick shook his 
head—and a third time that head seemed to Mm wondrous emoly. 


CHAPTER XXr. 

But Frank had arrived in Ciu-zon Street—leapt from the cabriolet 
—knocked at the door, wMch was opened by a strange-looking man 
in a buff waistcoat and corduroy smalls. Frank gave a glance at this 
personage—pushed Mm aside—and rushed upstairs. He burst intw 
the drawiBg-room-no Beatrice was there. A thin elderly man, witu 
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a manuaoript Isook in his hand, appeared engaged in examining the 
fomiture and making an inventoiy, with tlie aid of Madame di Negra’s 
upper servant. The thin man sfced at Frank, and touched the hat 
winch was on his head. The servant, who was a foreigner, approached 
Frank, and said, in broken English, that his kdy did not receive— 
that she was imwell, and kept her room. Frank thrust a sovereign 
into the servant’s hand, and begged him to tell Madame di Negra 
that Mr. Hazddean entreated the honour of an interview; As soon 
as the servant vanished on this enmu^ Frank seized the thin man by 
the arm—“ What is this ?—an execution P” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

. “For what sum?” 

“IMteen hundred and forty-seven pounds. We arc the first in 
possession.” 

“ There are others, then ? ” 

“ Or else, sir, we should never have taken this step. Most paihful 
to our feelings, sir; but these foreigners are here to-day, and gone 
to-morrow. And-” 

The servant re-entered. Madame di Negra would see Mr. Hazel- 
dean. Would he walk upstairs ? Fraiik hastened to obey this 
summons. 

Madame di Negra was iu a small room which was fitted up as a 
boudoir. Her eyes showed the traces of recent tears, but her face 
was composed, and even rigid, in its haughtyj though mournful 
expression. Frank, however, did not pause to notice her countenance 
—^to hear her dignified salutation. All his timidity was gone. He 
saw but the woman whom he loved, in distress and humiliation. As 
the door closed on him he fiung liimself at her feet. He oaught at 
her hand—the skirt of her robe. 

“Oh! Madame di Negra!—Beatrice!” he exclaimed, tears in his 
eyes, and his voice half-broken by generous emotion; “ forgive me— 
forgive me; don’t see in me a mere acquaintance. By accident I 
learned, or, rather, guessed—tliis—this strange insult to which you are 
so unworthily exposed. 1 am here. Tliinkof me—but as a Mend—the 
truest friend. (Jh! Beatrice,”—and he bent his head over the hand 
he held—“ I never dared say so before—^it seems presuming to say it 
now—but I cannot hdp it. 1 love you, 1 love you vrilh my whole 
heart and soul;—to serve you—if only but to serve you!—I ask 
nothing else.” And a sob went from his warm, young, foolish heart. 

The Italhui was deeply moved. Nor was her nature that of tho 
mere sordid adventuress. So much love, and so much confidence! 
She was not prepared to betray the one,* and entrap the other. 

“Eise—rise,” she said, softly; “1 thank you gratefully. But do 
not suppose that I-” 

“ Hush-hush!—you must not refuse me. Hush! don’t let your 
pride speak.” 

“ No—it is not my pride. You exaggerate what is occurring here. 
You forget that I have a brother. 1 have sent for him. He is the 
. only one I can apply to. Ali! that is Ids knock! But I sliall never, 
never forget that I have found one generous, noble heart in this hollow 
world.” 
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IVajik would have replied, but he- heard the Count’s voice on the 
staiis, a^d had only time to rise and withdraw to the windo^ trjiii^ 
hard to repress his agitation and compose his eountenanee. Count di 
Peschiera entered—entered as a very personation of the beauty and 
magnificence of careless, luxurious, pampered, egotistical weaitr:. 
His surtout, trimmed with the costliest sables, flung back from his 
splendid chest. Amidst (he folds of the glossy satin that enveloped 
ms throat, gleamed a turquoise, of such value as a jeweller might 
have kept for fifty years before ho could find a customer rich and 
fiivolous enough (b buy it. The very head of his cane was a master¬ 
piece of art, and the. man himself, so elegant despite his strength, and 
so fresh despite his years!—It is astonishing how weU men wear 
when they think of no one but themselves! * 

“ Pr-rr!” said the Conni, not obs(;iTing Fi'ank behind the draperies 
of the window! “•I’r-rr—! It seems to me. that yon must have, 
passed a very unpleasant (jiiarHT of an hour. And now —Dieuiuc 
damne—qvoifuhv /” 

Beatrice pointed to tlie window, and felt as if she could liave sunk 
into the earth for shame. But as the Ooimt spoke in French, and 
Frank did not very rctidily comprehend that language, the words 
escaped him; l.lioiigh his car was shocked by a certain satirical levity 
of lone. 

Rani: came forward. The Count held out his hand, and with a 
inpid change of voice and maimer, said, “ One whom my sister admits 
at such a moment must be a friend to me,’’ 

“Mr. Ilazeldeau,” said Hoatriee, witii moaning, "woidd indeed 
have nobly pressed on me the offer <jf an aid which I need no more, 
since you, my brot her, are, here.” 

“ Certainiy,” said the Coimt, witli his superh air of i/i-and xeirriiein-: 

" I will go down and ele.ar your house of this iropertment w/w////•. 
But I thought A our affairs were with Baron Levy. He sliould he 
here.” 

“I expect him everv'moment. Adieu ! Mi\ Ilazeldeau.” Beatrice 
extended her hand to her young lover with a frankness which was not,, 
without a certain pathetic and cordial dignity. Ile.stniincd from 
further words by the Count’s presence, Frank bowed over the fair 
braid in silence, mid retired. He was on the slaii's when ho was joined 
by Pescbierii, 

“Mr. Hazcldeaii,” said th^ latter, in a low tone, “will you come 
into the, drawing-room ?” 

Frank obeveu. The man employed in his c.xaminatioii of the furni¬ 
ture was still at his task: but at a short whisper from the Coimt he 
withdrew. 

“My dear sir,” said Peschiera, “I.am so unacquainted with your 
English laws, and your mode of settling embarrassments of this 
degrading nature, and yon have evidently shown so kind a sympathy. 
in my sister’s distress, that I venture to ask you to stay here, and aid 
me in consulting with Baron Levy." 

Frank was just expressing his unfeigned pleasure to be of the 
slightest use, when Levy’s knock resounded at the street-door, and in » 
another moment the Baron entered. 
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“ Ouf! ” said Levy, wipi^ liis brows, and sinkmg into a chair as if 
lie had been engaged in toils the most exhanstiiw—“ Ouf! tliis is a 
very sad business—very; and nothing, uiy dear Count, notKngbufc 
refiily money can save ns here.” 

“You know my affairs. Levy,” replied Peschicra, mournfully 
shaking his head, “ and that though in a few months, or it may be 
weeks, I could discharge with ease my sister’s debts, whatever their 
amount, yet at this moment, and in a strange land, I have not the 
jiower to do so. The money I brought with me is nearly exhausted. 
Can you not advance the requisite sum ?” 

“ lincossible!—Mr. Hazeldcaii is aware of tlie distress under wliicli 
1 lahour myself.” 

‘ " In that case,” said the Cnim), “ all we can do to-day is to remove 
my sister, and let the execution ])roeeed. Meanwhile I will go among 
my friends, and see what 1 can borrow from them.” 

“.Mas!” .said Levj', rising and looking out of the window—“alas! 
\vc cannot remove the Jlarclicsa the woist is to come. Look! 
—you see those three men; tiicy iiavc a writ against lier per¬ 
son ; tlic moment slic sets her foot out of these doors she will Ijfi 
arrested.”" 

“ Arrested!” exclaimed Pcschiera and Prank in a breath. 

“ 1. liave done my best to prevent Ibis disgrai’e, but in vain,” said 
ibo Laron, looking very wrelehed. “You sec tlieso English trades¬ 
people fancy ihoy have no hold upon foreigners. But we can get bail; 
she must not go to jirison-” . 

“Prison!” ecliocd I'rauk. lie haslcued to Levy and drew him 
aside. The Count seemed paralyzed by sliame and grief. Throwing 
himself back on the sola, he covered iiis face with his hands. 

“My sister!” groaned tire (lonnt—“daughter to a Pescliiera, 
widow to a di Ncgra!” There nas souicihiiig affecting in the proud 
woe of this grand patrician. > 

“ What is the sum?” wliispercd Prank, anxious that the poor 
Count should not overhear him; and indeed Ike Count seemed too 
stunned and overwhelmed to hear anything has loud than a clap of 
tlnmder! 

“We may settle all hahililics for .15,000. Nothing to Peschiera, 
who is enormously rich. Entre noun, .1 doubt liis asisurance that he is 
without ready money. It may be so, but-;—” 

“ I’ive thousand pounds! How Ciiii Praise .sueli a sum ?” 

“ You, my dear Hazeldean ? What arc you talking about ? To be 
sure you cordd raise twice as much with a stroke of your pen, and 
throw your own debts into the bargain. But—to he so generous to 
an acquaintance!” . 

“ Ac(iuaintauce!—Madamt; di Negra! tlie height of my ambition is 
to claim her as mv wife!” 

“ And these debts don’t startle you ? ” 

“If a mau loves,” answered PVank, simply, “ he feels it most wheu 
tlie woman he loves is iu affliction. .4ud,” he added, after a pause, 
though these debts arc faults, kincbe.ss at this moment may give me 

* At that date the law of meme j)rocess existed still. 
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the power to cure for ever both her faults aad my own. I cau raise' 
this money bv a stroke of the pen! How P” 

“ On the Casino property.” 

Prank drew back. 

“No other way P” 

“ Of course not. But I know your scruples ; let us see if they can 
be ooneiHated. You would marry Madame di Negra; she will have 
£20,000 on lier wedding-day. WW not arrange that, out of this sum, 
your anticipative clmrge on the Casino property be paid at once ? 
^ui, in truth, it will be but for a few weeks that the charge wiU exist. 
The bond will remain looked in my desk—^it can never come to yoUr 
father’s knowledge, nor wound his feelings. “ And when you marry 
(if you will but be prudent in the meanwhile), you will not owe a debt 
in the world.” 

Here the Count suddenly started up. 

“Mr. Hazeldean, I asked you to stay and aid us by your counsel; 
I see now that counsel is unavaUing. This blow on our house must 
fall! I thank you, sir—I thank you. Parewcll. Levy, come with 
me to my poor sister, and prepare her for the worst.” 

■ “Count,” said Prank, “hear me. My acquaintaueo Avith you is 
but slight, but I have long known and—!md esteemed your sister. 
Baron Levy has su^ested a mode in which I can have the honour 
and the happiness of removing this temporary but painful embarrass¬ 
ment. 1 can advance the money.” 

“No—no! ” exclaimed Peschiera. “How can you suppose that I 
will h^’of such a proposition'P Your youth and benevolence mislead 
and blind you. Impossible, sir—impossible! Why, even if I had no 

prid^ no debcacy of my ow^ my sister’s fair fame-” 

_ “ Would suffer indeed,” interrupted Levy, “ if she were under such 


" Ha!—is this indeed so ? You are a suitor for my sister’s hand, 
Mr. Hazeldean ? ” 

“But not at this moment—not to owe her hand to the compulsion 
of ^titude,” answered gentleman Prank. 

"Gratitude! And you do not know her heart, thenP Do not 
know—” the^ount interrupted himself, and went on after a pause. 
“Mr. Hazeldean, I need not s^, that we rank among the first houses 
in Europe. My pride led me formerly into the error of disposing of 
my sister’s hand to one whom she did not love—merely because in 
rank he was her eqmd. I will not again commit such an error, nor 
would Beatrice again obey me if I sought to constrain her. Where 
she marries, there she will love. If, mdeed, she accepts you, as I 
believe she wiU, it will be from affection solely. If she does, I cannot 
scruple to accept this loan—a loan from a brother-in-law—loan to 
me, and not charged against her fortune I TAat, sir [turning to Levy, 
with his grand air] you will take care to arrange. If she do not 
accem you, Mr. Hazeldean, the lorn I repeat, is not to be thought 
of. Pardon me, if I leave you. Tfiis, one way or other, must be 
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decided at once.” The Count inclined his head with much stateli¬ 
ness, and then quitted the room. His step was heard ascending the 
stairs. 

“ If,” said Levy, in the tone of a mere man of business—“if the 
Count pay the dents, and the lady’s fortune be only chared with 
your own—after all it will not be a bad marriage in the world’s eye, 
nor ought it to be in a father’s. Trust me, we shall get Mr. Hazel- 
dean’s oonsent, and cheerfully too.” 

Prank did not listen; he could only listen to his love, to his heart 
beating loud with hope and with fear. 

Levy sate down before the table, and drew up a long list of figures 
in a very neat hand—-a list of figures on two accounts, which the post- 
iObit on the Casino was destined to efface. 

After a lapse of time, which to Prank seemed interminable, the 
Count reappeared. He took IVank aside, with a gesture to Levy, 
who rose, and retired into the drawing-room. 

“ My dear young friend,” said Peschiera, “ as I suspected, my 
sister’s heart is wholly yours. Stop; hear me out. But, unluckily 
1 informed her of your generous inoposal; it was most unguarded, 
most ill-judged in me, and that has well-nigh spoiled all; die has so 
much pride and spirit; so great a fear that you may thmk yourself 
betrayed into mi imprudence which you may hereafter regret, that 1 
am sure she will teU you that she docs not love you, she cannot 
accept you, and so forth. Lovers like you are not easily' deceived. 
Don’t go by her words; but you shall sec her yourself and judge. 
Come.” 

PoUowed meclianically by Prank, the Count ascended the stairs and 
tlircw open the door of Beatrice’s room. The Marchesa’s back was 
turned; but P'rank could see that she w'as weeping. 

“I have brought my friend to plead for himself,” said the Count, 
in I’rench; “ and take my advice, sister, and do not throw away ail 
prospect of real and solid happiness for a vain scruple. Heed me ! ” 
He retired and left Prank alone with Beatrice. 

Then the Marchesm as if by a violent effort, so sudden was her 
imovement, awl so wild her look, turned her face to her wooer, and 
came up to him where he stood. 

“ Oh! ” she said, clasping her hands, "is this true? You would 
save me from disgrace, from a nrisou—mid what can I.give you in 
return? My love! No, no: I will not doceive you. Young, fair, noble, 
as you are, I do not love you, as you should be love^d. Go; leave this 
house; you do not know my brother. Go, go—while I have still 
strength, still virtue enough to reject whatever may protect me from 
him! whatever—may—Oh—go, go.” 

“ You do not love me,” said Prank. “Well I don’t wonder at it; 
you are so brilliant, so superior to me. I will abandon hope—I will 
leave you as you command me. But at least I will not part with my 
privilege to serve you. As for the rest—shame on me if I could 
be mean enough to boast of love, .and enforce a suit, at such a 
moment.” 

Prank turned his face and stole away softly. Ho did not arrest 
his steps at the drawing-room; he went into the parlour, wrote a 
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brief line to Levy charging him quietly to dismiss the execution, and 
to come to Prank’s rooms with the necessaiy deeds; and, above all, 
to say nothing to the Count. Then he went out of the house and 
walked back to his lodgings. 

That evening Levy came to him, and accounts were gone into, and 
jjapers signed; and the next morning Madame di Negra was free 
from debt; and there tvius a great claim on the reversion of the Casino 
estates; and at the noon of th.at next day Kandal was closeted with 
Leatrice; and before the uiglit, e.-inic a note from Madame di Negra, 
hurried, blurred with tears, summoning Prank to Curzoa Street. 
And when he entered the hiarchesa’s drawing-room, Peschieva was 
seated beside his sister; and rising at Prank’s entrance, said, “My 
dear brother-in-law! ” and placed Prank’s hand in Beatriee.’s. 

“ Yon acccipt—you accept me.—and of yonr own free n i!! and 
choice ?” 

And Beatrice answered. “Bear with me a little, and 1 will try to 
repay you with all my—all my -” She si.onocd slmrf. and sohhcii 
aloud. 

“ 1 never thought her capable of such acute feelings, such strong 
attachment,” whispered tiic Count. 

1 Prank heard, and his face was cidiant. By degrees Madimie di 
Negra recovered composure, and she listened with wliat her young 
lover deemed a tender interest, bnt what in fact, was mournful and 
humbled resignation, to his joyous talk of the future. To him the 
hours passed by,'brief and briglit, like a flash of sunlight. And his 
dreams when he retired to rest, were so golden! But, when he 
awoke the next moining, he said to himself, “What—^what will thej 
say at the Hall ? ” 

At that same hour Beatrice, burying her face on her pillow, turned 
from the loathsome day, and could have prayed for death. At thai 
same horn-, Giulio P'rauziui, Count di Pcsclncra, dismissing some 
gaunt haggard Italians, with whom he hud been in clo.se. conierenee. 
•sallied forth 1o leeouuoitre the hoiLse that contained Violantc. A! 
that same hour, Baron Levy' was seated before his desk casting up a, 
deadly array of figures, headed, “Account with the Bight Hon, 
Andlcy E-^rton, M.P., D/\ and. 6'r.”—^title-deeds strewed around 
him, and Prank Hazeldcaii’s post-obit peeping out fresh from the 
elder parchments. At that same horn-, Audlcy Egerton had just con¬ 
cluded a letter from the clflimnan of his committee in the city he 
represented, which letter iid'ormcd hhii that he had not a chance o! 
bemg re-elected. And the lines of Ids face were as composed as 
usual, and his foot rested as iirm on the grim ii-ou box; but his hand 
was pressed to his heart, and his eye was on the clock; and his voice 

muttered—" Hr. P-should be liere!” And at that hour, Harloy 

L’Estrangc, who the previous night had charmed courtly crowds wit ii 
his gay humour, was piiciug to and fro the room in his hotel with 
restless strides and many a heavy sigh;—and Leonard was standing 
by the fomitaia in his garden, and watching the wintry sunbeams that 
■sparkled athwart the spray;—and Violante was leamng on Helen’s 
shoulder, and trying archly, yet innocently, to lead Helen to talk of 
Leonard;—and Hdcn was gazing steadfastly on the floor, and an- 
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'swering but by monosyllables;—and Eaiidal Leslie was walking down 
to his office for the last time, and reading, as he passed across the 
Green Park, a letter from home^ from his sister; and then, suddenly 
crumpling the letter in his tbn pale hand, he looked up, beheld in 
the distance the spires of the great national Abbey; and recalling the 
words of our hero Nelson, he muttered—“ Victory and Westminster, 
but mt the Abbey!” And Eandal Leslie felt tliat, within the las( 
few d^s, he had made a vast stride in his ambitionhis grasp on 
the old Leslie lands—^Prank Hazcldean betrothed, and possifiy &in- 
herited; and Dick Avenel, m the background, opening agamst the 
hated Lansmere interest that same seat in Parliament which had 
first welcomed into piibhe life Kandal’s ruined patron. 

But some must lou^h, and some must weepj 
Tims runs the world uway! ” 


BOOK XL 


INITIAL CHAPTER. 

ON THE IMPOETANCE 01' HATE AS AN AGENT IN CIVILIZEI) LlFI. 

It is not an uncommon crotebet amongst benevolent men to main- 
'^^l that wickedness is necessarily a sort of insanity, and that nobody 
"Wbuld make a violent start out of the straight path nnless stung to 
suoh disorder by a hee in Ids bonnet. Certainly, when some very 
clever weU-cducated person like our friimd Kandal Leslie acts upon 
I lie fallacious principle that “roguery is the best policy,” it is cunous 
!p see how niaiiy iiouits he lias iii common with the insane : what 
'. Wer-emming—^what irritable restlessness—what suspicious belief that 
1 he rest of the world arc in a consphacy against him, whiob it requires 
all his wit to baffle and turn to Ids own proper aggrandisement and 
prolil. Perhaps some of my readers mi^ have thought that I have 
represented liaudal as uuiiatiirally far-letched in hb schemes, too 
wiredrawn and subtle in Ids speculations; yet that is commonly the 
(•■•ISO with very leliuing bilcllccts, when they c^ose to play the knave; 
it helps to disguise from themselves the •ugliness of their ambition, 
just as a philosopher delights in the ingenuity of some metaphysical 
process, wldch ends iu what plain men call “atheism,” who would be 
■iiitlidtely shocked and offended if he were called an atheist. 

Having xiremised thus much on behalf of the “Natural” inllandal 
Leslie’s cliaracter, I must hero fly off to say a word or two on the 
a gency in human life exercised by a‘passion rarely seen without a 
mask in our debonnaire and civilised age—I mean Hate. 

,In the good old days of our forefathers, when plain speaking and 
hard blows were in fashion—when a man had his heart at tlie tip of 
lo;,. Tt. O 
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his tongue, and four feet of sharp iron dangling at his side, Hate 
placed an honest open pwt in the theatre of the world. In fact, 
when we read liist^, Hate seems to have “starred it” on the st^. 
But now where is Hate ?—wh6 ever sees its face P Is it that smiling:, 
good-tempered creature, that presses tou by tiie hand so cordially P 
(W that dignified figure of state that calls you its “Bight Honourable 
friend P” Is it that bowing, grateful dependent P—is it that soft-CTed.. 
Amar yllis ? Ask not^ guess not: you will only know it to be Hate 
when the poison is m your cup, or the poniard in your breast. In, 
the Gkithic ago, grim Humour pamted “ the Dance of Deathin our 
polished ceniuiy, some sardomc wit should give us “ the Masquerade 
of Hate.” 

Certainly, the counter-passion betrays itself with ease to our gaze. 
Love is rarely a hypocrite. But Hale—how detect, and how guan! ' 
against it P It lurks where you least suspect it; it is created by 
causes that you can the least foresee; and Civilisation multiplies its 
varieties, whilst it'favours its disguise: for Civilisation increases the 
number .of contending interests, and Hefinement renders more suscep¬ 
tible to the least irritation the cuticle of Self-Love. But Hate comes 
covertly forth from some self-interest we have crossed, or some self 
love we have wounded; and, dullards that we are, how seldom we 
are aware of our offence! You may he hated by a man youliave 
never seen in your life: yon may he hated as often by one you liavc, 
loaded with hm:flt.s;—^you may so Walk as not to tread on a worm; 
but yon must lit fast on your-easy chair till you are carried out to 
ycur bier, if you would be sure not to tread on some snake of a foe. 
But, then, what Imrm does the hate do us P Very often tte harm is ‘ 
as unseen by the world as the bate is unrecognised by us. It may 
come on us, unawares, in some solitary by-way of onr life; strike us 
in our unsuspecting privacy: thwart us in some blessed hope we have 
never told to another; for the moment the world sees that it is Hate 
that strikes ns, its worst power of mischief is gone. 

We have a great many names for the same passion—Envy, Jealousy. 
Spite, Prejudice, Rivalry; but tliey arc so many synonyms for tlje 
one old heatimn demon. When the death-giving shaft of Apollo sent 
the plague to some unhappy Achfean, it did not much matter to the 
victun whether the god were called HeHos or Smintheus. 

No man you ever met ii}, the world seemed move raised above the 
malice of Hate than Audley Egerton: even in the hot war of politics 
he had scarcely a personal foe; and in private life he kept himself 
so aloof and apart from others tliat he was little known, save by the 
benefits the waste of his wealth conferred. That the hate of any oner 
could reach the austere statesman on his high pinnacle of esteenu— 
yon would have smiled at the idea! But Hate is now, as it ever has_ 
deen, an actual Power amidst “the Varieties of life;” and, in spite" 
of bw to the door, and policeman in the street, no one can be said to 
sleep in safety while there wakes the eye of a single foe. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Tub glory of Bond Street is no more: the title of Bond Street 
Lounger has faded from our hps. In vain the crowd of equipages 
and the olaze of shops: the renown of Bond Street was in its pave¬ 
ment—its pedestrians. Art thou old enough, 0 reader! to rcmembw 
the Bond Street Lounpr and his incomparable generation P For my 
part, I can just recall the declme of file grand era. It was on its 
wane when, in the ambition of boyhood, I first began to muse upon 
'•liigh neckcloths and Wciliugt,on boots. But the ancient habituia — 
the magiii nomink contemporaiies of Brunimell in his zenith 

—boon compiuiions of -George iV. in his regency—still haunted the 
spot. From four to six in the hot month of June, they sauntered 
stately to and fro, looking somewhat mmunful even then—foreboding 
the extinction of their race. The Bond Street Lounger was rarely 
seen alone: ho was a social animal, and walked arm m arm with Ins 
fellow-man. lie did not seem bom for the cares of those ruder 
limes; not made was he for an age in which Finsbury returns 
members to Parliament. He loved his small talk; and never since 
then has talk been so pleasingly small. Your true Bond Street 
Lounger had a very dissipated look. His youth had,been spent witii 
heroes who loved' their bottle. He himself had perhaps supped 'wift, 
Sheridan. He was by nature a spendtlirift: you saw it in the roll of 
his walk. Men wlio make money rarely saunter; men who save 
money rarely swagger. But saunter and swagger both united to 
stamp rnODiGivi on the Bond Street Lounger. And so familiar as 
he was with his own set, and so amusingly supercilious with the 
vulgar residue of mortals whose faces were sti-augc to Bond Street. 
But lie is gone. The world, though sadder for his loss, still strives 
to do its best without him; and our young men, nowadays, attend 
to model cottages, and incline to 'fi-actarianism. Still the place, to 
an unreflecting eye, lias its brilliancy and bustle. But it is a thorough¬ 
fare, not a lounge. And adown the thoroughfare, somewhat before 
the hour when the throng is thickest, passed two gentlemen of wi 
appearance exceedingly out of keeping ^th the place. Yet both had 
the air of men pretending to aristocracy—an old-world air of re¬ 
spectability and stake in the country, and Church-and-Stateism. The 
burlier of the two was even rather a beau in his way. He had first 
learned to dress, indeed, when Bond Street was at its acm4, and 
BrummeU in his pride. He still retained in his garb the fashion of 
his youth; only what tiien had spoken of the town, now betrayed 
the life of the country. His neckcloth ample and high, and of snowy 
wluteness, set off to comely advantaw a lace smooth-shaven, and of 
clear fforid hues; his coat of royal blue, with buttons in wnich you 
might have seen yourself veluti in Sj^enlum, was, rather iaunuly, 
buttoned across a waist that spoke of lusty middle age, fi«e from the 
• mbition, the avarice, and the anxieties that fret Londoners into 
threadpapers ; his zmiaU-dothes, of greyish drab, toosc at the thigh 
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tight at the knee, were made by Brmnmell’s own hreeches-miOTr, 
*Jid the gaiters to match (thmst half-way down the calf), had a 
manly dandyism that would have done honour to the beau-id^ of a 
county member. The profession of this gentleman’s oompanion was 
\uimistakablc—the shovel-hat, the clerical out of the coat, the neck¬ 
cloth without collar, that seemed made for its accessory—the band, 
and something verj' decorous, yet very mild, in the wholg mien of 
this poraonage, all spoke of one who was every inch the gentleman 
and the parson. 

“No,’’ said the portlier of these two jmrsons—"no, I can’t say I 
like Frank’s looks at all. There’s certainly something on his mind. 
However, I suppose it will be all out tliis evening.” 

“ He (fines with you at your hotel. Squire ? Well, you must be 
kind to him. Wo can’t jiut old heads upon young shoulders.” 

“I don’t object to Ins head being young,” returned the Squire; 
“ but I wish he had a little of Ikondol Leslie’s good sense in it. I see 
how it will end; I must take him back to the country; and if he 
wants occupation, why he shall keep the hounds, and Pll put him into 
BreJoksby Farm.” 

“As tor the hounds,” replied the Parson, “hounds necessitate 
horses; and 1 think more mischief comes to a young man of spirit, 
firoii the stables, than from any other place in the world. They 
ought to he exposed from the pulpit, tiioso stables ! ” addded 
Mr. Hale, thou^tfully: “see what they entailed upon Nimrod! 
But Agi'iculture is a healthful and noble imrsuit, honoui-ed by sacred 
nations, and cherished by the greatest men in classical times. For 
instance, the Athenians were-” 

“ Bother the Athenians,” cried the Squire, irreverently; “ you need 
not go so far liaek for an example. It is enough for a Hazehican that 
his father, and his grandfather, and his great grandfather, all farmed 
before him; and a devilish deal better, 1 take it, than any of thosi^ 
musty old Athonimis—no offence to them. But I’ll tell you one thing. 
Parson—a man," to farm well, and live in the coimlrj’, should have a 
wife; it is half the battle.” 

" As to a battle, a man who is married is pretty .sure of lialf, Diougli 
not always the. better half, of it,” answered the Parson, wlio .seomied 
))ecuharly facetious that day. “Ah, Seiuire, I wish 1 could think 
Mrs. Hazeldefm right in Jier conjecture!—^you would have the 
prettiest daughter-in-law in tlie. thnre kingdoms. And 1 do believe 
that, if 1 could have a good talk with the young lady apai-t from her 
father, we could rcnioim the only objection 1 know to the marriage. 
Those Popish errors— 

“ Ah, very true!” cried the Squire; “that Pope sticks hard iu ni.y 
gizzard. I could excuse her being a foreigner, and not having, 1 
suirpose, a shilling in her pocket—bless her handsome face!—but to 
be worshipping images in her room instead of going to the parish 
church, that will never do. But you think yon could talk her out ol 
tho Pope, and into the family jlew ?” 

“ Why, I could have talked her father out.of the Pone, only, when 
he had not a word to say for Mmself, he bolted out of the window. 
'Youthis more ingenuous in confessing its errors.”. 
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“ I own,” said tho Sciuirc, “ thal both Harry and 1 had a favourite 
notion of ours till this Itaban got into our heads. Do you know 
we both took a great fancy to llanaal’s little sister—pretty, blushing, 
Duglish-l'aeed girl us ever you saw. And it went to Harry’s good 
heart to sec her so neglected by that silly fidgety mother of hers, 

' lier hair hanging about tier cars; and 1 thought it would be a line way 
to bring Handal and I'naik more together, and enable me to do some- 
thing for Handal hiiisulf—a good boy with Hazeldeau blood in his 
veins. But Violantc is so handsome, that 1 don’t wonder at the boy’s 
choice; and then it is our fault—wc lot them see so much of each 
other as children. However, 1 should be very ang^ if Kiokeybockey 
had been playing' sly, and rumiiug away from the Uasino in order to 
tgive I'ruuK an oiiporiuuity to carry on a clandeEtine intercourse wiUi 
his daughter.” 

“1 don’t t hink that would he like lliccabooea; more like him Id 
inn away in order to deprive Ifrank of the best of all occasions to 
(ourt Viohuite, if he so desired; for where could he see more of her 
than at the Casino f ” 

Sqi.iRE.—That’s well put. Cousideiing he was only a foreigji 
doctor, and, for aught we kuow, once went about in a caravan, he b 
a gcutlciuan-like fellow, that lliekeyhockey. I speak of people ns £ 
find them. But what is your notion about Brank ? I see you don’t 
think he is iiiTove with Violantc, after all. Out witli it, man; speak 
])lain. " 

Bakson.— Since von so urge me, 1 own 1 do not think him in love 
with her; neither docs my Carry, who is micominonly shrewd in subh 
mat ters. 

SqijiiiB.—Your Carry, indeed!—as if she were ludf as shrewd as 
my Harry. Cany—nonsense! 

Parson (reddening).—! don’t wmit to make invidious remarks; 
but, Mr. Hazeldcan, when you sneer at my Cany, 1 should not bo a 
man if did not say that- 

Sqciue (intciTupting).—She is a good lit tle woman enough; but 
to compare hw to my lliirry! 

* Parson.-- I don’t compare her to your Hany; I don't compare 
her to any woman in Eu^aiid, sir. But you are losing your temper, 
Mr. llazcldomi! 

Squire.—1! 

Pahson. —And people are staring af you, Yfr. PTuzeldean. Por 
decency’s sitke, compose yourself, and change the subject. We are 
jiu-t at the Albimv. 1 hope that we shall not find poor Captain 
Higginbotham as ill as here presents himself in his letter. All, is it 
possible ? No, it cannot be. Look—look ! 

Squiiuj.—W here—what—where 1' .Don’t pinch so hard. Bless 
me, do you see a ghost ? 

• Parson. —There—the gcntlcmau in black! 

Squibb. —Gentleman m black! WTiat!—in broad daylight! Non- 
sense! 

Here the Parson made a spring forward, and, catching the arm of 
41 ie jierson in question, who himself had stopped, and was gajring 
mteutly on the pair, exclaimed— 
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" Sir, pardon me; but is not your name Fairfield ? Ah, it is Leonard 
—it is—ray dear, dear boy! What joy! So altered, so improved, but 
^ the same honest face. Squire, come here—your old friend 
Leonard Fairfield.” 

” And he- wanted to persuade me,” said the Squire, shaking 
Leonard heartily by the hand, ” that you were the Gentleman in 
Black; but, indeed, he has been in strange humours and tantrums all 
the morning. Well, Master Lenny; -roy, you are grown quite a 
gentleman! The World thrives with you—eh! I suppose you are 
head-gardener to some graiidee.” 

" Not that,^,” said Leonard, smiling. “ But the world has thriven 
with me at last, though uot without some rough usage at starting. Ah, 
Mr. Dale, you can little guess how often 1 have thought of you and. 
your discourse on Knowledge; and, what is more, how I have lived 
to feel the truth of your words, and to bless the lesson.” 

Paeson (ranch touched and flattered).— I expected nothing less 
from you, Leonard: you were always a lad of great sense, and sound 
judgment. So you nave thought of iny little discourse on Knowledge, 
have you ? 

Squire.— Hiuig Knowledge! I liave reason to hate tlie word. 
It burned down three ricks of mine; the finest ricks you ever set cye.s 
on, Mr. Fairfield. 

Pauson. —That was not knowledge, Squire; that was ignorance. 

Sotike.—I gnorance! The deuce it was. I’ll jii.st appeal to tou, 
Mr. Fairfield. We have been having sad riots in the snire, amf the 
riimleader was just such another lad as you were! 

Leonakd. —1 am verymucli obliged to. you, Mr. liascldcsii. In 
what resi)ecl. ? 

Squire. —Wliy he was a village geniu.s, and always reading some 
cursed little tract or other; and got mighty discontented with King, 
Lords, and Commons, I suppose, and went about talking of the 
wrongs of the poo', and the crimes of the rich, till, by Jove, sir, the 
whole mob rose one day with pitchforks and sickles, and smash went 
Fanner Smart’s thrashing-machines; and on the same night my ricks, 
were on fire. We caught the rogues, and they were all tried; but the 
poor deluded labourers were let off with a short imprisonment. Tlie 
village genius, thank Heaven, is sent packing to Botany Bay. 

Leonard.— But, did his books teach him to burn ricks and smasli 
machines ? ' 

Parson.— No; he said quite the contrary, and declared that he had 
no hand in those misdoings. 

SouiRE.— But he was proved to have excited, with his wild talk, 
the boobies who had I ’Gad, sir, there was a hypocritical Quaker 
once, who said to his enemy, “ I can’t shed thy blood, friend, but 1 
will hold thy head under water till thou art drowned.” And so there 
is a set of demagogical fellow.s, who keep calling out, “ Farmer this is 
an oppressor, and Squire that is a vampire I But no violence! Don’t 
smash their machines, don’t*burn their ricks I Moral force, and a 
curse on all tyrants!” Well, and if poor Hodge tliinks moral force is 
all my eye, and tliat the recommendation is to bo read backwards, in tbe. 
devil’s way of reading the Lord’s Braver I should like to know wliioh 
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of the two ought to go to Botaiqr Bay—Hodge, who comes out like a 
man, if he thmks he js wronged, or rother sneaking cb^, who makes 
use of his knowledge to keep himself out of the scrape ? 

Pabson.— It may be very true; but when I saw that poor fellow at 
the bar, with his intelligent face, and heard his bold clear defence, and 
thought of all his hard struggles for knowledge, and how they had 
ended, because he forgot that knowledge is like fire, and must not 
be thrown amongst flax—why, I could hare given my right hand to 
save him. And, oh. Squire, do you remember, his poor nmther’s shriek 
of despair when he was sentenced to trimsportation for life P—1 hear it 
now! And what Leonard—what do you think had misled him ? At 
the bottom of all the mischief was a Tinker’s bag. You cannot forget 
.Sprott ? 

Leonakd. —^Tinker’s bag!—Sprott! 

SquiiiE.—That rascal, sir, was ilic hardest feUow to nab you 
could possibly conceive; as full of quips and quirks as an Old Bodey 
lawyer. But we managed to bring it home to him. Lordi.his bag 
was choke-full of tracts against every man who had a good coat on 
his back; and as if that was not enough, cheek by jowl With the 
tracts were lucifers, contrived on a new prinOTle, for teaching my 
ricks the theory of spontaneous combustion. The labourers bought 
the lucifers— 

Pakson. —And the poor village genius bought the tracts. 

Squire. —All headed with a motto—" To teach the working classes 
that knowledge is power.” So that 1 was right in saying that know¬ 
ledge bad burnt my ricks: knowledge inflamed the village genius, the 
vilhige genius inflamed feflows more ignorant than himself, and they 
inflamed my stack-yard. However, lucifei-s, t^ls, village genius, 
and Sprott, are all on to Botany Bay; and the sliirc has gone on much 
the better for it. So no more ol your knowledge for me, begging 
your pardom Mr. I'airflcld. Such uncommonly flue ricks as mine 
were too! 1 declare. Parson, you are looking as if you felt pity for 
Sprott; and 1 saw you, indeed, whispering to him as he was taken 
out of court. 

1 Parson (looking sheepish).—Indeed, Squire, 1 was only asking him 
what had become of his donkey, an unoftbiidiug creature. 

Squire. —Unoffending! Upset me amidst a thistle-bed in my own 
village CTcen. I remember it. Well, what did he say had become of 
flic donkey ? 

Parson. —He. s.iid but one word; but that showed all the vindic¬ 
tiveness of his disposition. He said it with a horrid wink, that made 
my blood run cola. “ What’s becouic of your poor donkey ?” said I, 
and he answered— 

Squire —Go on. lie answered- 

Parson. —Sausages. • 

Squire. —S-iusagesl Like enough; and sold to the poor; and that’s 
what the ^or will come to if they listen to such revolutionising 
villains. Sausages! Donkey sau.si^cis 1 (spitting)—’Tis as bad as 
eating one another; perfect cannibalism. 

, Leonard, who had been thrown into grave thought by the histoiy 
of Sprott aud the village genius, now preising the Parson’s hand. 
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asked permission to wait on him before Mr. Dale quitted London; 
and was about to withdraw, when the Darson, gently detaining him, 
said—“No; don’t leave me yet, Leonard—1 have so much to ask 
you, and to talk about. 1 shall be at leisure shortly. We arc just 
now gomg to call on a relation of the Squire’s, whom you must recol¬ 
lect, 1 am sure—Captain Higgnibotham—^Barnabas Higginbotham. 
He is very poorly.” 

“ And I am sure he would take it kind in you to oall too,” said the 
Squire, with great good-nature. 

Leonabd. —^Nay, sir, would not tliat be a great liberty ?• 

Squibb. —^Liberty! t o ask a poor sick gentleman how he is ? Non¬ 
sense. And I say, sir, perhaps as no doubt you have been living in 
tow'n, and know more of new-fangled notions than I do—perhaps you 
can tcUus whether or not it is all humbug, that new way of doctoring 
people. 

LiiONABD.—^Wliat now way. sir ? There arc so many. 

SQUI.JB.—Are there? Folks in London do look uncomnion'r 
sickly. But my poor cousin (he was never a Solomon) has got hold, 
he says, of a homey—homely—What’s the word. Parson ? 

Pakson. —Homoeopathist. 

Squibb. —^That’s it! You sec the captain went to live with one 
Shaipo Currie, a relation wdio had a great deal of money, and very 
little liver;—made the one, and left much of the other in lugee, you 
understand. The Captain had ea'pectations of the money. Very 
natural, I dare say: but Lord, sir, what do you think has happened ? 
Sharpe Currie has done him. Would not die, sir; got back his liver, 
and the Captain has lost his own. Strangest thing yon ever heard. 
And then the ungrateful old Nabob has dismissed the Captain, saying, 
“ He can’t bear to have invalids about him and is gomg to mairj', 
and I have no doubt will have children by the dozen 1 

Pabson. —It was in Gcimany, at one of the Spas, that Mr. Currie 
recovered; and as he had the selfish inhumanity to make the Captain 
go through a course of waters simultaneously with himsell', it has so 
chanced that the same waters tliat cured Mr. Cnme’s liver have 
destroyed Captain Higginbotham’s. An English honuBopathic phy¬ 
sician, then staying at the Spa, lias attended the Captain hither, and 
declares tlmt lie will restore him by iiifinitcsimal doses of the same 
chemical jiroperties that were found in the waters wliich diseased 
him. Can there be any tiling iu such a theory ? 

Leonabi).—I once knew a very able, though eccentric hoinnio- 
pathist, and I am inclined to believe there may be sometliing in the 
system. My friend went' to fiermany; it may possibly be the same 
person who attends the Captain. May I ask lus name ? 

Squibb: —Cousin Barnabas does not mention it. Yon may ask it of 
himself, for here we are at his chambers. I S8y_, Parson (wUspering 
slily), if a small dose of what hnrt the Captain is to cure liim, don’t 
you think the proper thing would be—a legacy P Ha! ha! 

Pakson rtsying not to laugW. — Hush, Squire. Poor human 
nature 1_ We must be merciful to its infirmities. Come in, 
lieonard. 

Leonard, interested iu his doubt whether he might thus chauoe 
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ag^in upon I)r. Morgan, obeyed the invitation, and with his two eom- 
paaions followed th^ woman who “ did for the Captain and his 
rooms,” across the small lobby into the presence of the snfforer. 


CHAPTER III. 

WuATEVBK the disposition towards incrrinicnt at his cousin’s 
expense entertained by the Squire, it vanished instantly at the sight 
of the Captain’s doleful visage and emaciated iigure. 

“ Very good in you to come to town to see me—very good in you, 
cousin; and in yon too, Mr. Dale. How very well yon are both 
looking. I am a sad wreck. You might count every bone in my 
body.” 

“ llazcldean air and ro;ist beef will soon set you up, my boy,” said 
the Squh'e, kindly. “ You were a great goose to leave them, and 
these, comfortable rooms of vours in the Albany 

“ They are corfdbrtable, though not showy,” said the Captain, with 
tears in his eyes. “ 1 hud done my best to make thorn so. New 
carpets—this very chair (morocco !j, —that Japan eat (holds toast 
and nmflins)—^ust when—just wlicn (the tears here broke forth, and 
the Captain lairly whimpered)—just when that ungrateful, bad- 
Jicart.ed man wrote me word ‘ he was—was dying, and lone in the 
world; ’ and—and—to think what I’ve gone through for him ;—and 
to treat me so. Cousin IVilliani, he has grown as lude as yourself, 
and—and ” 

” Cheer up, cheer up! ” cried the comi>assionatc Squire. “ It is a 
very hard case, 1 allow. Hut you see, as the old proverb .says, “’tis^ 
ill waiting for a dead man’s shoes;’ and in future—1 dont meau^ 
oll'cnee,—hut 1 thiuk, if you would.calculatc less on the livers of your 
relations, it would be all the belter for your own. Excuse me.” 

'■ Cousin AVilliam,” replied Ihe poor Captain, “ I am sure I never 
caleidated; hut still, if you had seen that deceitful man’s good-for- 
nothing face—as yellow as a guinea,—and have gone through all Tvo 
gone tlirougl), you would have felt cut to the heart, iis 1 do. 1 can't, 
hear ingratitude; T never could. Htif let it pass. Will that gentle¬ 
man take a eli.-iir ? ” 

Parson.— Mr. Eairfieldhas kindly called with us,heeauso he knows 
something of this system of homoeopatliy wlueh you have adopted, 
and may, perhaps, know the practitioner. AVhat is the name of your 
doctor r 

Cai'TAIN (looking at his watch).—^That reminds me (swallowing a 
globule). A great relief these little pUls—after the physic I’ve biken 
to plctise tliat malignant man. He always tried his doctor’s stuff upon 
me. But there’s another world, and a juster. 

With that pious conclusion, the Captain again began to weep 

“ Touched,” muttered the Squire, with his ioroliuger oii his 
fotehead. “ You seem to have a good tidy sort, of a nurse here. 
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Cousitt Barnabas. I she’s pleasant, and li^y, and don’t let sou 
take on so ? ” * 

Hist!—don’t talk of her. All mercenarj-; every bit of her fawn- 
Im 1 Would you believe it P—^1 give her ten shillings a week, besides 
w ^t goej down of my pats of butter and rolls; and I overheard the 
jade saying to the laundress that ‘ I could not mst long,—and she’d 
—BXPECTAMONS! ’ Ah, Mr. Dale, when one tliinks of the sinfulness 
there is in this life! But I’ll not think of it; no—I’ll not. Let 
ns change the subject. You were asking my doctor’s name. It 
is- ” 

Here the woman with “ expectations ” threw open the door, and 
suddenly announced—“Da. MoaeAif.” 


CHAPTEB IV. 

The Parson started, and so did Leonard. 

The Homoeopathist did not at first notice either. With an unob¬ 
servant bow 10 the visitors, he wont straight to the patient, and 
asked, “ IIow go the symptoms ? ” 

Therewith the Captain commence^ in a tone of voice like a school¬ 
boy reciting the catalogue of the ships in Homer. He had been evi¬ 
dently conning the symptoms, and learning them by heart. Nor was 
there a single nook or corner in his auatomical organisation, so far as 
the Captain was acquainted with that structure, but what some 
sjraiptom or other was dragged therefrom, and exposed to day. 'The 
ijquire listened with horror to the morbitio inventoiy, muttering at 
each dread interval, “ Bless me! Lord bless me! What, more stiU! 
Death would be a very happy release!” Meanwhile, the Doctor 
endured the recital with exemplary patience, noting down in the 
leaves of his pocket-book what appeared to him the salient points in 
this fortress of disease to which he had laid siege, and then, drawing 
forth a minute paper, said,— 

“ Capital—nothing can be better. This powder must be dissolved 
in eight table-spoonfuls of water: one spoonful every two hours.” 

“ Table-spoonful ? ” 

“ Table-spoonful.” 

*• ‘ Notliiug can be better,’ did you say, sir P ” repeatid the Squire, 
who, in his astonishment at that assertion applied to the Captain’s 
description of his sufferings, had hitherto hung fire—“rothing can be 
better f” 

“ Eor the diagnosis, sir 1 ” reidied Dr. Morgan. 

“I’or the dogs’ noses, very possibly,” quoth the Squire; “but for 
the inside of Cousin Higginbotham, I should think nothing could be 
worse.” 

“You are mistaken, sir,” replied Dr. Morgan. “It is not the 
Captiiin who speaks here—it is his liver. Liver, sir, though a noble, 

an imaginative organ, and indulges in the most extraordinary lie* 
siems. Seal of poetry, and love, and jealousy—the liver. Never 
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fa^Jieve what it says., You have no idea what a liar it is! But—ahem 
—ahem. Cott~l tilhk I’ve seen you before, sir. Sorely your name’s 
HazeldeanP” 

, “ William Hazeldemi, at your service. Doctor. But where have 
you seen me ? ” 

“On the hustinCT at Lansmere. lou were speaking on behalf of 
your distinffuished brother, Mr. Egerton.” 

“ Hang it! ” cried the Squire; “ 1 think it must have been my 
liver that spoke there! for 1 promised the electors that that half- 
brother of mine would stick by the land; and J never told a bigger lie 
in my life! ” 

Here the patient, reminded of his other visitors, and afraid he was 
going to be bored with the enumeration of the Squire’s wremgs; and 
probably the whole histo^ of his duel with Captain Dashmor^ toned 
with a limguid wave of his hand, and said, “Doctoi;, another friend of 
mine, the llev. Mr. Dale,-and a gentleman who is acquainted witli 
liomoeopatliy.” 

“ Dale ? Wliat more old friends! ’’ cried the Doctor, rising: and 
the Parson came somewhat reluctantly from the window nooJt, to 
which he had retired. The Parson and the Homceopathist shook 
liands. 

“We have met before on a very mournful occasion,” said the 
Doctor, with feeling. 

The I’ai-son held bis finger to his lips, and glanced towards Leonard. 
The Doctor stared at the lad, but lie did not recognise in the perron 
before him the gaunt, care-worn boy whom he had placed with 
Mr. Prickett, until Leonard smiled and spoke. And the smile and 
the voice sufficed. 

“Cott—and it is the poy!” cried Dr. Morgan; and he actualiy 
caught hold of Leonard, and gave him an affectionate Welsh hug. 
Indeed, his agitation at these several surprises became so ^at that 
he stopped short, di-ew forth a globule—“ JromU —good against 
nervous shocks! ” and swallowed if inooiilinently. 

" Gad,” said the Squire, rather astonished, “ 'tis the first doctor I 
ever saw swallow his own medicine! Tlierc must be something 
in it.” 

The Captain now, lughly disgusted that so much atteutiou was 
withdrawn from his own case, asked, iu a querulous voice, “And as 
ti) diet ? What sliall I have for dionft ? ” 

“ A friend ! ” s;ud the Doctor, wiping his eyes. 

“Zounds!” cried the Squire, retreating, “do you mean to say, 
tlmt the British laws (to bo sure they *rc very much changed of late) 
allow you to diet your patients upon their fcllow-meu ? Why, Par¬ 
son, this is worse than the donkey sausages.” 

“Sir,” said Dr. Morgan, gravely, “ 1 mean to say, that it matters 
little what wo cat, in comparison with care as to whom we eat with. 
It is better to exceed a little with a friend, than to observe the 
strictest regimen, and eat alone. • Talk and laughter help the diges¬ 
tion, and are indispensable in affections of the liver. 1 have no doubt 
sir, that it was my patient’s agreeable .society that tended to restore 
*0 health bis dyspeptic relative Mr. Sharpe Currie.” 
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The Captain groaned aloud. ^ J ■ 

“ And, therefore, if one of you gentlemen wfll stay and dine witl* 
Mr. Higginbotham, it will' greatly assist the effects of his medicine.” 

The Captain turned an imploring eye, first towards Ids cousin, ihen 
towards the Parson. 

“I’m engaged to dine with my son—very sorry,” .said the Squire. 
“But Dale, h'ere-” 

“ If he will be so kind,” put in the Captain, “ we nnght cheer the 
evening with a game at whist—double dummy.” 

Now, poor Mr. Dale had set his heart on dining witli an old college 
friend, and having no stupid, prosy double dunmiy, in winch one 
cannot have the pleasure of scolding one’s jjariner, but a regular 
orthodox rubber, with the pleasing pi'ospect of scolding all the three 
other jievformci's. But as Ids quiet life forbade Idin to be a hero in 
great things, the Parson had made up his mind to be a hero in small 
ones. Therefore, though with rather a rueful face, he accepted the 
Captain’s invitation, and promised to return at six o’clock to dine. 
Meanwhile ho must hurry off to the other end of the town, and 
excuse himself from the prc-eiigagcnient he had already formed. Hi- 
now gave his card, with the address of a quiet family hotel t hereon, 
to Leonard, and not looking quite so charmed with Dr. Morgan as 
he lyas before that unwelcome prescription, he took Ids lca\ e. The 
Squire too, having to see a new elnu-n, and execute various eominis- 
sioiis for Ids Harry, went Ids'way (not, however, till Dr. Morgan 
had assured him that, in a tew weeks, the Captain might safely 
remove to Hazeldeau); and Leonard was about to follow, wbeu 
Morgan hooked bis arm in his old and said “ But I imust 

have some talk with you; and you liave to tell me all about the little 
orjiban girl.” 

Leonard could not resist llie pleasure of talkiug about Helen; and 
be got into 1 lie carriage, wbicli was waiting at the door for the 
Hoipceoiiathist. 

“I am going in the country a few miles to se(»a iialicul,” said the 
Doctor; “so we shall liave lime fur undisturbed consultation. I 
Lave so often wondered what liad become of you. Not hearing from 
PrickcU, 1 wrote to 1dm, lind received from hi.s lieir an answer as 
dry as a hone. Poor fellow, I found that he had neglected Ids glo¬ 
bules and quitted the globe. Alas,yw/a/s e# joai/v/.wo/z/is.' 1 could 
learn no tidings of you. Prickett’s successor declared lie knew 
nothing about you. 1 hoped the best; for 1 always fancied you wei • 
one whow'ould fall on your legs—bilious-nervous temiicrament; such 
are the men who succeed in their undertakings, especially if tbe'y 
takc a spoonful of chuiinmiiUa whenever they arc over-excited. So 
now for youi- history and the bttlc girl’s—pretty bttlc thing—never 
saw a more susceptible constitution, nor one more suited to »«,’««- 
titta:’ ( 

Leonard briefly related his own struggles and success, and in¬ 
formed the good Doctor bow tlicj had at last diiifcovercd the noble- 
man in whom ^oor Captain Digby had confided, whose care of 
the orphan had jilstified the confluence.- 

Dr. Morgan opened his eyes at hearing the name of Lord 
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L’Estrange. “I remember him very-well,” said be, "when I prae. 

murder as an kUopathist at Lansmeru. But to think that wild 
boy, so full of whim, and life, and spirit, should become staid enough 
Ibr a guardian to that dear little ehild, with her timid eyes and 
uiUiintilla sensibilities. WcU, wonders never cease. And he bri.s 
befriended you too, you say. Ah, he knew your family.” 

“ So ho says. Bo you think, sir, that he ever kiiew -cvcrsaw—n.y 
moUicr ? ”' 

“ Eh! yom- mother ?—Nora ? ” exclaimed the Doctor, quickly ; 
and, as if stnick by some, sudden thought, his brows met, and he 
remained silent .nid musing a few moments; then, observing 
Leonard’s eves fixed on him eanuKtly, he replied to llu! question:— 

“No doubt he saw her; she wasbzwight up at Lady Lziusmere’.''. 
Did he not tell yon so ? ” . 

“No.” A vague suspicion here darted through Leonard’s mind, 
hut iis suddenly vanished. His falhcr! Impossible. His fathe.' 
must have deliberately wronged the dead mothir. And was Harley 
L’Estrango a ni.an eapidfie of .such wi-ong ? .iud Inid ho been Harley's 
son, would not Harley h.ave gziessod it at ouee, and so guessing, have 
owned and claimed him? Bcisidcs, Lord L’.Esti-auge lookz'd so 
young;-old enough to be Leonard’s father!—he could not entertain 
the idea, lie roused liimself and said, fatteringly - • 

“ You told me you did not know by what name 1 should call my 
father.” 

“ And I told you the t ruth, 1o the. best of my belief,” 

“ By your honour, sir?” 

“ By my honour, I do not know it.” 

'I'lkire was now a long silenee. 'J'ho ezirriage had long left. Loudon, 
and was on a high-roml sqiiao.vhat loiieliei- and more free from houses 
than most of those which form llie eulrances to the huge city. 
Leonard gazed wistfully from the. window, and t in; objects that met 
his eyes gnidtially sczmied to appcid to his nannory. “k es ! it wa.s the. 
load by which lie had liiist approached the nie.iropolis, hand in hand 
with Helen and Jiope so Imsy at his poet’s heart. Ho «ighcd 
deeply. He thought he would willingly have resigned all he had 
won—independence, fame, all to feel again th(' clasp of that tender 
hand—again to he the sole protector of 1 hat geni le lile.” 

'i’he Docl.or’s voice broke on his roicrim “ 1 am going to see ayeiy 
inteie.sting patient -coats to his sfoiieieh qiiile worn out, sir—^niaiiof 
great ieuniuig, with a very irillaiucd eerehcllmn. 1 can’t do hitn 
nmch good, .and he does mo a great deal of harm.” 

■ “ How harm?” .asked Leonard, wiUi an etfort at some rejoinder. 

“ Hits me, on the heart, and makes my eyes water;—very pathetic 
case—grand creature, who has thrown himself avyay. Eouiid him 
given over by the allopathists, and in a liigh state of delinnu- tmnem 
—restored him for a time--took a grcsit liking to him-could not 
help it- -swaJlpwed a great many globules to harden myself againiit 
jiim—would not do—brought liim over to Eiiglaiid wil.h the other 
patients, who aU pay me well (except Captain liigginbotham). But 
this poor fellow pays me nothing—costs mo a great deal in time and 
tunipike.s, and boai'd and lodging. Thank Heaven I’m a single man. 
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and can afford it! My poy, I would let all the other patients go to 
the albpathirts if I could but save this poor, bifr, penniless, princely 
fellow. But what can one do with a stomach that has not a rap ot 
its coats left ? Stop [the Doctor pulled the check-string].—^This is 
rile stile. I get out nere and go across the fields.” 

That stile—those fields—with what distinctness Leonard remem¬ 
bered them. All, where was Helen ? Could she ever, ever again be' 
his child-angel ? 

“ I wiU go with you, if you permit,” said he to the good Doctor. 
“ And while you pay your visit, I will saunter by a little brook that 1 
thiiric must run by your way.” 

“ The Brent—you know that brook ? Ah, you should hear my poor 
patient talk of it, and of the hours he has spent angling in it—yon 
would not know whether to laugh or cry. The first day he wa-s 
brought down to the place, he wanted to go out and try ouce more, 
he said, for his old deluding demon—a one-eyed perch.” 

“Heavens!” exclaimed Leonard, “are you speaking of .Tohn 
Burley?” 

“ To be sure, that is his name—John Burley.” 

" Oh, has it come to this ? Cure him, save him, if it be in human 
power. For the last two years 1 have sought his trace everywhere, 
and in vain, the moment I had money of my own—a home of my 
own. Poor, erring, glorious Burley;‘lake me to him. Did you 
say there was no hope ?” 

“ I did not say that,” replied the Doctor. “But art can only assist 
nature: and though nature is ever at work to repair the injuries we 
do to her, yet, vriicii the coats of a stomach are all gone, she gets 
puzzled, and so do 1. You must tell me another time how you came 
to know Burley, for hero we are at the house, and I see him at the 
window looking out for me.” 

The Doctor opened the garden gate of the (piiet cottage to which 
poor Burley bad fled from the pure presence of Leonard’s child-angcl. 
And with heavy step, and heavy heart, Leonard moiinifuliy followed, 
to beholil.the wrecks of him whose wit had glorified orgie, and “set 
the table in a roar.” Alas, poor Yorick I 


CHAPTER V. 

AnniJSY Egbeton stands ok his hearth a|one. During the short 
interval that has elapsed since we last saw him, events had occurred 
memorable in Englim history, wherewith we have nought to do in a 
narrative studiously avoiding aU par^ politics, even when treating 
of politicians. The new Ministers had stated the general programnio 
of their policy, and introduced one measure in especial th-at had lifteii 
them at once to the dizzy height of popular power. But it became 
clear that this measure could not be carried without a fresh appeal to 
the people. A dissolution of Parliament, as Audley’s sagimious 
experience had foreseen, was inevitable. And Audio? Egerton had 
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no chance of rctam for his own seat—for the great conuneroial city 
identified with his name. Oh sad, but not rare, instance of the muta¬ 
bilities of that same popular favour now enjoyed by his successors! 
The great commoner, the weighty speaker, the expert man of busi¬ 
ness, the statesman who had seemed a type of the practical steady 
sense for which our middle class is renowned—ho who, not three 
years since, might liavc had his honoured choice of the lai^est popular 
constituencies m the kingdom—he, Audley Egerton, knew not one 
siixglc town (free from the infiucnccs of private property or interest) 
in which the obscurest candidate, who bawled out for the new liberal 
measure, would not have beaten him hollow,—where one popular 
hustings, on which that grave sonorous voice that had stilled so often 
the roar of faction, womd not be drowned amidst the hoots of the 
scornful moh! 

Ti’ue, what were called tlic close boroughs still existed—true, many 
a chief of his jiarty would have been too proud of the honour of 
claiming Audley Egerton for Ws nominee. But the ex-minister’s 
haughty soul shrunk from this contrast to his past position. And to 
fight against the popidar measure as member of one of the seats most 
denounced by the people,—he felt it was a post in the grand army of 
parties below his digmty to ocou))y, and foreign to his peculiar mind, 
which renuired the scusc of couseiiueuco. and station. And if, in a 
few mont hs, those seats were swept away- were annihilated from the 
roUs of Parliament—where was he 'i Moreover, Egerton, emancipated 
from the trammels that had hound his will while his party was in 
office, desired, in the turn of events, to be nominee of no man— 
desired to stand at least freely and singly on tlic gioiuid of his ovm 
services, be guided by his own penetration; no law for action, but 
his strong sense and his stout English heart. Therefore he had 
declined all oilers froim those wlio could still bestow seats in Parlia¬ 
ment. Seats that he could purcluisc with hard gold were yet open 
to him; and the £5,000 he had borrowed from Levy were yet 
untouched. 


To this lone public man, public lii'e, as rve have seen, was the all in 
all. But -.rev more than ever it was vitallo his very wants. Around 
him yawned ruin. He knew that it was in Levy’s ppwer at any 
moment to foreclose on liis mortgaged lands~to pour in the bonis 
and the bills which lay within those rosewood receptacles ttet lined 
t he fatal iaii’ of tlie sleek usurer—;to seise on the very house in wliich 
now moved all the pomp of a retinue that vied with the mleiaille of 
dukes—^to advertise for public auction, under execution, “ the costly 
effects of the Bight Hon. Audley Egeeton.” But consummate in his 
knowledge of the world, Egerton felt assured that Levy would not 
adopt th^e measures against him while he could stiE tower in the 
van of political war—while he could stiU see before him the fuE 
chance of restoration to power, perhaps to power stlE higher than 
before—ncrlmps to power the highest of aE beneath the throne. 
That Levy, ^osc hate he divineci though he did not conjecture all 
Its causes, had hitherto delayed even a visit, even a menace, seemed 
to him to show tliat Levy stiE thought him one " to be helped,” or at 
least, one too powerful to crush. To secure his position in Parliament 
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nssbackled, unfaUcn, if but for another year,—new combinations of 
party might arise, new reactions take place in public opinion! Anil, 
with his hand pressed to his heart, the stem firm man muttered. 
—“ If not, I ask but to die in my harness, and that men may noi 
know that 1 am a pauper, until all that I need from my country is a 
grave.” 

Scarce had these words died upon his li^ ere two quick knocks in 
succession resounded at the street-door. In another moment llarle,' 
entered, and, at the same time, the servant in attendance approaclied 
Audley, and announced Baron Levy. 

“Beg the Baron to wait, unless he would prefer to name his 
own hour to call again,” answered Egerton, with the slightest pos¬ 
sible change of colour. “You can say I am now with Lord 
L’Estrange.” 

“I had hoped you had done for ever with that deludcr of youth,” 
said Harley, as .soon as the groom of the chambers had withdrawn. 
“ I remember that you saw too much of him in the time, ere wild 
oats are sown ;but now surely yon can never need aloan; and if so, i.s 
not Harley L’Estrangc by your .side ?” 

Egerton.— My dear Harley!- doubtless he but comes to talk to 
me of some borough. He has imieli to do with those delicate nego- 
tiatioas. 

Harley. —And I have come on the same business. I claim tlio 
priority. I not only hear in the world, but I see by the papers, that 
Josiah Jenkins, Esq., known to fame as an orator who leaves out his 
h’s, iind young Lord Willoughby Whiggolin, who is jjust made n 
Lord of the Amniralty, bccausi! his health is too delicate for the army, 
arc certain to come m for the cito' wliicli you and your pres(nit col- 
le^ue vvill as certainly vacate. That is true, is it not ? 

Egerton. --My old Oomiuittec now vote tor Jenkins and Whig- 
golin. And I suppose there will not be even a contest. Go oii. 

“ So my father and 1 are agreed that you must condescend, for the 
sake of old friendship, to be once more member for Lansimwe ! ” 

“Harley,” exclaimed Egerton, changing countenance far more than 
lie had done at the aun’onneement of Levy’s portentous visit— 
“Harley, No, no!” 

“No! But why? 'Wherefore such emotion a.skcd L’Estrange, 
in surprise. 

Audley was sileni.. 

Harley. — 1 .suggested the idea to two or three of the late Minis¬ 
ters; they all cmieur in advising you to accede, in the first place, if 
declming to stand for the place which temiited you from Lansmei c, 
what more natural than that you shoidd fall back on that earlier 
representation? In the second placig Lansiucre is neither a rotten 
borough, to be bought, nor a close borough, under one ivum’s nomi¬ 
nation. It k a tolerably large constituency. My father, it is tnie. 
has considerable interest in it, but only what is calletUhc legitinia.t(' 
inlluence ot property. At all cveids, it is more seem-e than a contest 
fw a larger town, more dignified than a seat for a smaller. Hesitating 
still? Even my mother entreats me to say how she desires yon to 
renew that conneetion. 
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“Harley!” agwn exclaimed Egerton; andflxi^ upon Ills friend’s 
earnest faoe, eyes which, when softeied by emotion, were strangely 
beautiful in their expression—“Harley, if you could but read my 

heart at this moment, you would - you would-” His voice faltered, 

•md he fairly bent his proud head upon Harley’s shoulder; msping the 
nand he had caught—nervously, cnngingly—“ O Harlej, u I ever lose 
your love, your friendship,—^notliing else is left to me m the world.” 

“ Audley, my dear, dear Audley, is it you who speaks to me thus ? 
Yon, my school friend, my life’s confidant—you P” 

“lam grown very weak and foolish,” said Egerton, trying to smde. 
“ I do not know myself. 1; too, whom you have so often called ‘ Stoic,’ 
and likened to the Iron Man in the poem which you used to read by 
(he river-side at Eton.” 

“ But oven then, my Audley, I knew that a warm human heart (do 
what you would to keep it down) heat strong under the iron rios. 
jVnd 1 often msuvel now, to think you have gone through life so free 
irom th6 wilder passions. Happier so! ” 

Egiuton, who had turned his face from Jiis friend’s gone, remained 
.silent for a few nionients, and he then sought to divert the conversa¬ 
tion, and roused liiiiiself to ask Hariry how' he had succeeded in his 
views u|)on Bcatrioe, and his watch on the (hunt. 

“ With regard to i’esehiera,’" nnswun-cd Harley, “I think we must 
liavc overrated the danger we appreliended, and that his wagers were 
but an idle boast. He has remaiiuMl quiet enougli, and seems devoted 
to play. His sister has shut her doors hotli on myself and my young 
assoeiate during the last few days, i almost fear that in spite of very 
sage warnings of mine, she must have t urned his poet’s head, and t hat 
either he has met with some scornful rebulf to incautious aoiniratiou, 
or that lie himself has grown awmre of peril, and declines to face it; 
for he is very much embarrassed when J speak to him respecting her. 
But if the Count, is not formidable, why, his sister is not needed; and 
lliopeyet to get justice for mv Italian friend through the ordinary 
clmmiefs. I have secured an mly in a young Austrian prince, who is 
ipow in London, and who has promised to back, witliall his influence, a 
memorial I shall transmit to Vienna. Apropos:, iny dear Audley, notr 
that you have a little breathing-tiine, you mu.st fix an hour for me to 
present to you my young poet, the son of h-r sister. At nionicnls the 
expressiou of his face is so like hors.” , 

“ Ay, ay,” answered Egerton, quickly, “ 1 will see him as you wish, 
but later. I Lave not yet that breathing-time you speak of; but you 
say he has prospered; and, with your friendship, he is secure from 
fortune. I rejoice to tliiiik so.” ’ 

“ And your own proUge, this Kandal Leslie, whom you forbid me to 
dislike—hard task!—what has he deeided?” 

“To adhere to my fate. Harlc.v, if it please Heaven that I do not 
live to rotnni to power, and provide adc(|uately for that yoimg man, 
do not forget thsiUhe cluiig to me in my fall.” 

If he still cling to you faithfully; I will never forget it. I w-ill 
forget only all that now makes me doubt him. But pon- talk ol 
•.'ot living, Audley! Booh!—your frame is that of a predestined 
octogenarian ” 

VOJ,. II. V 
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“ Nay,” answered Audley, "I was but uttering one of those vagn* 
Mneralities which are commou upon all mortal lips.* And now 
farewell—I must see this Baron.” 

” Not yet, until you have promised to consent to my proposal, and 
be once more member for Lansmere.-»Tut! don’t siiake your head. 
I cannot be denied. I claim your .promise in right of our fi iendship, 
and shall be seriously hurt if you even pause to reflect on it.” 

“Well, welL I know not how to refuse you, Harley: but you have 
not been to Lansmere yourself since—since that sad event. You 
must not revive the old wouud—yoa must not go; and—and, I own 
it, Harley; the remembrance of it pains even me. I woidd rather not 
go to Lansmere.” 

“ Ah, my friend, this is an excess of sympathy, and I cannot listed 
to it. 1 begin even to blame my own weakness, and to feel that we 
have no right to make ourselves the soft slaves of the past.” 

“You do appear to me of late to have changed,” cried Egerton, 
suddenly, and with a brightening aspect. “ Do tell me that you are 
happy in the contemplation of your new ties—that 1 sliall live to 
see you once more restored to your former self.” 

“All T can answer, Audley,” said L’Estrangc, with a thoughtful 
brow, “is, that you are right in one thing—I am changed; and 1 am 
straggling to gain strength for duty and for honour. Adieu! I shall 
tell my father that you accede to our wishes.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

When Harley was gone, Egerton sunk back on his chair, as if ir; 
extreme physical or mental exhaustion, all the lines of his counte¬ 
nance relaxed and jaded. 

“To go back to that place—there—there—where-^Courage, co, 
mge—wliat is another pauf ? ” 

He rose with an eftbrt, mid folding his arms tightly across his 
breast, paced slowly to and fro the_ large, mournful, solitary room. 
Gradually Ms countenance psumed ite usual cold and austere com¬ 
posure—the secret eye, tlie guarded lip, the haughty collected front, 
ihe .,;c.r of the world was himself once more. 

“Now to gam time, ."."d to baffle the usurer,” murmur^ Egerton, 
with that low tone of caSy scorn v.i;;eh bespoke consciousness of, 
superior power and the familiar mastery over nosilM natures. He 
rang the boll; the servant entered. 

“Is Baron Levy still waiting?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

"Admit him.” 

Levy entered. 

“ I beg your pardom Levy,” said the ex-minister, “ for navmg 
so loiw detained you. I am now at your commands.” 

“My dear fellow,” returned the Baron, “no apokgies between 
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ftiends so as we are; and I fear that my'business is not so agree¬ 
able as to make you impatient to discuss it. 

Eoerton (witli perfect eompoture).—I am to conclude, then, that 
you wish to bring our acoounts to a close. Whenever you will, 
L^. 

The Baeon (disconcerted and surprised).— Paie/ man cher, you 
take things coolly. But if our accoimts arc closed, I fear youwiU 
have but uttle to live upon. 

Egeeton. —can continue to live on the salary of a Cabinet 
Minister, 

Baeon. —^Possibly; but you are no longer a Cabinet Minister. 

Bgekton. —You have never found me deceived in a political pre¬ 
diction. Within twelve months (should life be spared to me) I snail 
be in office again. If the same to you, I wotdd rather wait till then, 
formally and amicably to resign to you my lands and this house. It 
you grant that reprieve, our connection can thus close, without the 
Mat and noise, which may be invidious to you, as it would be dis¬ 
agreeable to me. But if that delay bo inconvenient, I will appoint a 
lawyer to examine your accoimts, and adjust my liabilities. 

The Baeon (soliloiiuisiug).-! don’t like this. A lawyer! That 
niav he awkward. 

Eoeeton (oliscrving the Baron, with a curl on his lip).—Well, 
Levy, how shall il. be ? 

The Baron.— Yon know, my dear fellow it is not my character to 
be hard on any one, least of all upon an old friend. And if you really 
think there is a chance of your return to office, which you apprehend 
that an esrlandire as to your affairs at present might damage, why, let 
us see if we can coucihate matters. But, lirst, mon eher, in order to 
become a Minister, you must at least have a seat in Parliament: and 
pardon me theYiuestio*, how the deuce are you to And one '< 

Egerton.—I t is found. 

TTie Baron. —Ah, 1 forgot the £5,(K)0 you last borrowed. 

Egerton.— hJo ; I reserve that sum for another puniose. 

The Baron (wilh a forced laugh).—Perhaps to defend yourself 
against the actions you apprehend from me F 

Egerton. —You are mistaken. But to soothe your suspicions, t 
will tell yon plainly, tliat tindmg any sum I might have insured oii ' 
my life would be liable to debts preiueuwed, and (as you will be my 
sole creditor) might tlius at my death p.ass back to you; and doubting 
whether, indeed, any office w uuld accept my insurance, I appropriate 
that sum to the relief of my conscience. X iiii.end to bestow it, while 
yet in life, upon my late wile’s kinsman, Randal Leslie. And it is solely 
^the wish to do what 1 consider an act of justice, that has prevailed 
with me to accept a favour from the hands of Harley L’Estrange, and 
to become again the member for Lansmerc. ; 

The Baron . —Ife! —Lausmere! You will stand for Lansmerc ? 

Egerton (wiBelng).—1 propose to ^o so. 

Tlic Baron.— 1 believe you will be opposed, subjected to even 
-sharp contest. Perhaps you may lobe your election. 

Egerton,— If so, 1 resign myseb" and you can foreclose on my 
estates. 
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■ The Baron (his brow clearing).—Look you, Egerto^ I shall be 
too happy to do yon a favour. 

Egerton (with stateliness).—Favour! No, Baron Levy, I a^k 
from you no favour. Dismiss all thought of rendering me one. It is 
but a consideration of business ou both sides. If you think jt better 
that we shall at once settle our accounts, my lawyer shall investigate 
them. If you agree to the delay I request, my lawyer shall give you 
no trouble; and all that I have, except hope and character, pass to. 
your hands without a straggle. 

The Baron. —Inflexible and ungracious, favour or not—put it as 
you will—1 accede, provided, first, that you allow me to draw up a 
fresh deed, which will accomiibsh your pint of the compact; and, 
secondly, that wo saddle the proposed delay with the condition that 
you do not lose your election. 

Egerton.— Agreed. Have you anything further to say ? 

The Baron. —Nothing, except that, if you require more money, I 
am still at your service. 

Egerton.—I thank you. No; I shall take the occasion of my 
retirement from oltice to reduce my establishment. 1 have calculated 
;drc.n(ly, and provided for the expenditure I need, up to the date I 
have specifietf, and 1 shall liave no occasion tp touch tile £5,000 that 
1 still retain. 

“ Your young friend Mr. Leslie ought to be very grateful to you,” 
said the Baron, rising. . “ 1 have met him in the world—a lad of 
much promise and talent. You should try and get liim also into 
Parliament.” _ ’ 

Eoeuton (Iboughtfully).—You are a good iudge of the pracl iciil 
abilities ami merits of nicu, as n^gards worldly success. Do you 
really t hink Ibindal Leslie calculated for i)ublic bfe—for a Parlia¬ 
mentary career? 

The Baron. —Indeed 1 do. 

Egerton (speaking more to himself than Levy).—Parliament with 
out fortune—’tis a sharp trial; still he is prudent, abstemious, ener- 
getie, pei-sevcring; and at the onset, under my auspices and advice, 
he miglit establish a position beyond his ycare. 

The Baron. —It strikes me that we might possibly get him into the 
next Parliament; or, as that is not likely to last long, at all event.s 
into the Parliament to follow—not for one of the boroughs which will 
be .swept away, but for a permanent seat, and without expense. 

Egerton. —Ay—and how ? 

The Baron.— Give me a few days to consider. An idea has occurred 
to me. I will call again if T find it practicable. Good day to you 
Bgi'rton, and success to your election for Lansmerc. 
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'eittAPTER VII. 

PziCiiiEBA had not been so inactive as he had ap^ied to Harle/ 
and the reader. On the contrary, he had prepared the vvay for lua 
lultimate design, with all the craft and the unscrupidous resolution 
which belonged to his nature. His object was to compel Biecabocoa 
into assenting to the Count’s marriage with Violante, or, failing that, 
1o ruin all chance of his kinsmau’s restoration. Quietty and secretly 
he had sought out, amongst tlie most ncedv and unprincipled of his 
’ own countrymen, those whom he could suborn to depose to Bicoa- 
hncca’s participation in plots and conspiracies agaiust the Austrian 
dominion. These his former connection with the Carbonari enabled 
him to truck to their refuge in London; and his knowledge of the 
characters he had to deal with fitted liim well for the villanons ta^ 
he undertook. 

lie hud, therefore, already selected out of these desperadoes a 
sulTn^iiuil. number, either to serve as witnesses agauist his kinsman; 
or to aid him in any more audacious .scheme which circumstance 
might suggest to his adoption. Alcanwhilo h(! had (as Harley had _ 
suspected he woidd) set spies upon llandul’.s movements; and the " 
day before that young traitor eontided to him Violantc’s retreat, he 
had, at l^st, got scent of her fat her’.s. 

The discovery that Violanto was under a roof so honoured, and 
seem ingly so safe ns Lord Lansmere’s, did not discourage this bold and 
desperate adventurer. We have seen him set forth to reconnoitre 
the house at K iiightsbridge. He had examined it well, and diseovored 
the (|uarter wliich he judged favourable to a muj) de mum, should that 
become necessary. 

Lord Lansmere’s house and grounds ,^ere surrounded by a wall, 
tlic entrance being to the high-road, and by a porter’s lodge. At the 
rear there lay fields crossed by a lane or hy-i-oad. To these fields a 
• small door in the wall, which was used by t he gardeners in passing to 
and from their work, gave communication. This door wm usually kept 
locked ; but the lock was of the rude aiij simple description coiuniou 
to such entrances, aiid easily opened by a skeleton key. So far there 
was no obstacle which Pcschiera’s experience in eoiispiraoy and gal¬ 
lantry did not disdain as trivial. But the Count was not disposed to 
abrupt and violent means in the first.instance. He liad a confidence 
in his personal gifts, in Ids address, in his previous triumphs over the 
'ecx, which made liim naturally desire to hazard the effect of a personal 
interview; and on this he resolved with his wonted audacity. Kaudal’s 
description of Violante’s persomd appearance, and such suggestions 
as to ncr chaiwetifi-, and the motives^ most likely to infiuence her 
actions, as that young lynx-eyed observer could bestow, were all that 
the Count required of present aid from his accomplice. 

< Aleanwhile we return lo ATolaiitc herself. We sec her now seated 
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ia the ^dens at Knightsbiidge, side by side with Helen. The place 
iras retired, and out of sight from the wiudows of tlie house. 

ViOLAKTB.—But why will you not tell me more of that early time f 
lou are less communicative even than Leonard. 

Heijbn (looking down, and hesitatingly).—Indeed there is nothing 
to tell you that you do not know; and it is so long since, and things 
are so changed now. • * 

The tone of the last words was mournful, and the words ended 
with a sigh. 

VioLAHTB (with enthusiasm).—How .1 envy you that past which 
jvm treat so lightly 1 To have been something, even in eliilrihood, to 
the foi'ination of a noble nature; to have borne on tho.se slight 
shoulders half the load of a man’s gnmd lalmur. And now to see 
Genius moving calm in its clear career; and to say inly, “ Of that 
genius 1 am apart!” 

Hblen (sadly and humbly).—Apart! Oh, no! Apart? 1 don’t 
understand you. 

VioLAKTB.—Take the child Benlricc from Haute’s life, and should 
w.e have a Dante? What is a poet’s genius but the voice of its 
emotions? All things in life and in Nature influence genius; but 
what influences it the most are its own sorrows and afleelioris. 

Helen looks softly into Violante’s eloquent face, and draws nearer 
lO her in tender silence. 

ViOLANTE (suddenly).—Yes, Helen, yes—I know by my own heart 
tow to read your.s. Such memories are ineiracoiihie. Few guess 
ivhat strange self-weavers of our own destinies we women are in our 
reriest childhood! (She sunk her voice into a wliisper.) How could 
Leonard fail to bo dear to you—dear as you to him—dearer than ail 
Ahei's P 

Heij!N (shrinking hack, and greatly di.sturhed).—Hush, hush 1 you 
nust not speak to me thu.s; it is w ieked- 1 Ciumol bear it. 1 would 
iot have it be so— it imisl not he—it cannot! 

She clasped her luiud.s over luw eyes lor a moment, and then lifted 
lor face, and the f;ice was very sad, hut very calm. 

Vloi.ANTE (lu'ining her arm round Helen’s waist).—How Irave 1 
.voundecl you?—how offended? Forgive mo—but why is tliis 
.vicked ? vV by must it not be ? Is it because he is below you in 
lirtli ? 

Helen. —No, no—1 never thought of that. And what am IF 
Don’t ask me—-i caimot answer. You are wrong, (juile wrong, a.s 
,0 me. 1 ean only look on lj<M)uard as—as a hmllier. lint—but you 
um speak to liim more freely Ilian 1 ean. I would not have liim 
waste bis heart on me, nor yen think me unkind and distant, iis 1 
>eem. 1 know not what i say. Hut - hut— break to him — 
jidirectly—gently—that duty in both forbids us both to-to be more 
.ban IVieiid.s I him- 

“Helen, Helen!” cried V'iolante, in her warm.^jicnerous passion, 
'yoin Iniart betrays you m e"ery word you say. lou weep; lean 
•n me, whisper to me; why—why is this? Do you fear that your 
fuardian would not eonseiit ? IF'not consent ? lie who-” 

Helen .—Cease—cease— cease. 
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VioLANTE.—What! You can fear Harky—Lord L’Estrangef 
Vic; you do not know him. 

JaEnEN (rising suddenly).—Violante, hold; 1 am engaged to an¬ 
other. 

Violahte rose also, and stood still, as if turned to stone; pale as 
death, till the blood came, at first slowly, then with suddemiess from 
her heartj and one deep glow suffused her whole countenance. She 
caught Iiclcu’s hand firmly, and said, in a hollow voice— 

“ Anotiier I Engaged to another I One word, Helen—not to liim 
—not to Harley—to-” 

“ I cannot say—I must not. 1 have promised,’' cried poor Helen, 
and as Violante let fall her hand, she hurried away. 

Violante sate down, mechanically; she felt as if stunned by a mortal 
blow. She closed her eyes and breathed hard. A deadly faintness 
seized her; and when it passed away, it seemed to her as if she were 
no longer the same being, nor the worid around her the same world 
—as if she were but one sense of intense, hopeless misery, and as if 
the universe-wore but one iiumirnate void. So strangely immaterial 
are we really—we human beings, with fiesh and blood—that if you 
suddenly abstract from us but a single, impaljiable, airy thought, 
which our souls have cherished, you seem to curdle the air, to ex- 
tin'ruish the sun, to snap every link that connects us to matter, and 
to benumb everything into death, except woe. 

And thus warm, young, southern nature, hut a moment before was 
so full of joy and life, and vigorous lofty dope. It never till now had 
known ila own intensity and depth. The virgin had never lifted the, 
\eil from her own soul of woman. What till then had Harley* 
L’Bsi-angc been to Violante ? Au ideal—a dream of some imaged 
cxcellciicc—a typo of poetry in the mid.st of the common world. It 
had not been Harley the man—it had heeti Harley the Phantom, 
She had never said to herself, “ He is identified with my love—my 
hopes, my homo, my futiure.” How could slie Of such, he liimseu 
had never spoken; an uitcrmd voice, indeed, had vaguely, yet 
irresist ihiy, whisperiid to her that, despite his light words, liis 
feelings towards her were grave and deep. O false voice! how it 
had dooeived her ! Her (juiok convictions seized the all that Helen 
liud left, unsaid. And now suddenly she felt what it is to love, and 
what it is to despair. So slic safe, crushed and solitary, neither 
inunnuring nor weeping, only now and then luussiug her hand across 
her brow, as if to clear away some cloud that would not he dispersed; 
or heaving a deep sigh, as if to throw off some load that no time 
iioiKiclori li could remove. Tliore are ctytain moments in life in which 
W'C say to ourselves, “All is over; no matter wliat else e.liangcs, that 
whieli 1 liave made my all is gone evermore—evermore.” And ora 
owu thought rings back iu our ears, “Evermore—evermore!” 
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CHAPTEli Vin. 

Ail VioknU thus sato, a stranger, passing suailtliily turbugh the 
trees, stood between herself and the evening sun. She saw him not. 
lie paused a moment, and then spoke low, in her native tongue, 
addressing her bv the name whic h she had borne m Italy. He spoke 
as a relation, and excus ed Ids intrusion; “ For,” said he, “I come to 
suggest to the daughter Ihd" mean's by which she can restore to her 
father his country and his honours.” 

At the n ord “ lather ” Violaute roused herstdf, and aU her love for 
that father rushed back upon licr with double force. It docs so ever 
—wo love most our parents at the moment when some tie less holy is 
abruptly broken; and %vhen the conscience says, There, at least, i.s 
a love that lias never deceived thee! ” 

She saw before her a man of mild aspect and princely form. 
I’escbiera (for it was he) had banished from his dress, as from liis 
eountenance, all that betrayed the worldly levity of his chanictcr. 
He was acting a part, and he dressed and looked it. 

“My father!” she sai^ cmickly, and in Italian. “What of him ? 
And who arc you, signor ? I know you not.” 

Pesohiera smiled Dcnignly, and replied in a tone in which great 
respect was softened by a kind of parental tenderness. 

' “ Suffer me to explain, and listen to me while I speak.” Tlien, 
ciuietly seating himself on the bench beside her, he looked into hei 
eyes, and resumed. 

“ Doubtless, you Lave heard of the Count di Peschicra ? ” 

VioiiAN'TK.—1 lieard that name, ns a child, when in Italy. And 
when she with whom I then dwelt (my father’s aunt), foil ill au l 
died, I was told that my home m Italy was gone, that it had irassed 
to the Count di Pesohiera—my father’s foe ? 

PuscillERA.—^Aud your fether, since then, has taught you to hate 
this fancied foe! 

Violaute. —Nay; my father did but forbid mo ever to brealhe bis 
name. 

PesChieea.— .lias! what years of suffering and exile might have 
bcicn saved your father, had be but bcoii more just to Ills early friend 
and kinsman; nay, had he but less cruelly concealed the secret of 
(kis retreat. Fair child, I aip that Giulio Franzini, that Count di 
Peschicra. 1 am the man you have been told to regard as your 
father’s foe. I am the pian on whom the Austrian Emperor bestowed 
iiis lands. And-rfoYj^jhd^if-I am, in truth, the toe. I have conm 
liither to seek your athcr, in order to dispossess myself of my 
sovereign’s gift. 1 have come but with one desire, to sjstore Alphonse 
to his native land, and to surrender the heritage that was lorced upon 
me,. 

VioLASTB.—My father, my dear father! His grand heart will have 
room once more. Oh! tliis is noble enmity, true revenge. I under- 
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rtaiitl it, signor, and so will my father, for such would haTe been liis 
tevengo onyou. You have seen him. 

I’jiscuiERA.—No, not yet. I would not sec him till I had seen 
yourself; for you, in truth, arc the arbiter of his destinies as of 
mine ? ’ 

VioLANTE.——Count ? I arbiter of my father’s "destinies? Is it 
possible ? 

I’KSCUlEltA (with a look of compassionate adtniration, and in a tone 
yet more emphatically parental).—llow lovely is that innocent joy: 
but do not indulge it yet. Perhaps it is a sacrifice which is asked 
from you—a sacrifice too hal'd to bear. Do not interrupt me. Listen 
stilt, and you will see why 1 could not speak to your father until 1. 
had obtained an inteiTicw with yourself.—See why a word ftom you 
may continue still to banish me from his presence. You know, doubt¬ 
less, that your father wap one of the chiefs of a party that sought to 
free Northem J taly from the Austrians. 1 myself was at the onset a 
\i am part ieipator in I hat scheme. In a sudden moment I discovered 
that some of its more active jirojectors liad coupled with a patriotSc 
euterprisc plots of a dark nature, and that the conspiracy itself was 
aliout to be betrayed to the government. 1 wished to consist with 
your father; but he was at a distance. I learned that his life was 
eoudemued. Not an hour was to be lost. 1 look a bold resolve, 

1 hat has expo.sed me to Ids suspicions, and to my country’s wrath. 
But my imiin idea was to save him, my early friend, from death, and 
my country from fruitless massacre. I withdrew from the intended 
revolt. J sought at once the head of the Austrian government in 
1 taly, amd made tenns for the lives of .41plionso, and of the other more 
illustrious chiefs, which otherwise would have; been forfeited. 1 
obtained permission lo undert ake myself the charge of securing my 
kinsman in order to place him in safety, and to conduct him to a 
foreign land, in an exile tliat would cease when the danger was dis¬ 
pelled. But xmhappily he deemed that 1 only sought to destroy him. 
lie fled from my friendly pursuit. 'I'he soldiers with me were 
attacked by an intermeddling linghshman; your father escaped from 
Kaly—-couccaling his rctre.at; and the character of his flight counter¬ 
acted my cflbrts to obtain his pardon. The government conferred on 
me half hi.s revtmncs, holding the other half at its pleasure. I 
accepted I he oiler in order to save his whole heritage from confisoa- 
catiou. That I did not eoiivcy to him what I pined to do—vis., the 
information that I held hut in trust what was bestowed hv the govern¬ 
ment, and the full explaiuition of what seemed blaroeabfe in my con¬ 
duct—was necessarily owing lo the sgcrecy he maintained. I could 
not discover Ids refuge; hut 1 never ceased to plead for his recall. 
This year only I have partially succeeded. He can he restored to his 
heritage and rank, on one proviso a guarsmtee for his loyalty._ That 
guaraniec (ho government has named: it is the alliance of Ids only 
child with one whom the goverament can trust. It was the interest 
of all the Midiin nobility, that thc,rcpresentation of a house so OTeat 
falling to a female, should not pass away wholly from the direct line; 
—in a word, that you should ally yourself with a kinsman. But one 
kinsman, and he the next in blood, presented himself. In short— 
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Alphonso regains all tbat he lost on the day in which his daughter 
gives her htid to Giulio Ih-anzini, Count di Peschiera. Ah.” con¬ 
tinued the Count, mounifully, “ you shrink—you recoil. lie thus 
submitted to your choiceTs indeed unworthy of you. You we scarce 
in the spring of lil'o. lie is in its waning autumn. Youth loves 
youth. He does not aspire to your love. All that he can say is, love 
IS not the only joy of the heart—it is joy to raise from min a beloved 
father—joy to restore to a land poor in all but memories, a chief in 
whom it n vereneea a line of heroes. These are the joys I offer to 
you—^you, a daughter, and an Italian maid. Still silent! Oh, .speak 
tome!” 

Certainly this Count Poschiora knew well how woman is to be 
wooed and won; and never was woman more sensitive to those liigh 
appeals which most move all tnio earnest womanhood, than was the 
young Violaiite. Fortune favoured him in the moment chosen. 
Harley was wrendied away from her hopes, and love a word erased from 
her huiguage. In the void of the world, her father’s image alone stood 
clear and visible. And she wdio from infancy had so pined to serve 
that father, who at first leiimed to dream of llarley as that father’s 
friend! She could restore to him aU for which the exile sighed; and 
by a sacrifice of self! Self-sacrifice, ever in itself such a temptation 
tx) the noble! Still, in the midst of the confusion and disturbance of 
her mind, the idea of marriage with another seemed so terrible aud 
revoltiiifg, that she could not at once conceive it; aud still that instinct 
of opemiess and honour which pervaded all her character, warned 
even her inexperience that there was something wrong in this clandes- 
tiue appeal to herself. 

Again the Count besought her to speak, and with an effort she said, 
irre-solutely— 

“ If it be as you say, it is not for me to answer you; it is for my 
father.” 

“ Nay,” replied Peschiera. “Pardon, if I contradict yon. Ho you 
know so little of your fatiier as to Bnpi)or,e tbat hi; will suffer bis 
interest to die! ate to bis pride ? He would refuse, perliaps, even to 
receive my visit—to boar my explanatioiLS; but certainly he would 
refuse to buy biick liis iiibcritam* by the saeriiha; of his dangiitcr to 
one whom he has deemed his foe, and whom the mere disparity of 
years woiihl incline the world to say he had made the. baiter of 
nis personal ambition. But if J«coitld go to him saneliimed bv you— 
if 1 could say your daughter overlooks wliat the father might aeem an 
obstacle—she has consent ed to accept my liaud of her own free elioice 

she unites her liappiiiess and, hlends lier prayers with mine—tlieil, 
indeed, 1 could nol fail of success; and Italy would iiarihm my eiTors, 
Md bless your name. Ah! Signoriiia, do not think of me, save as an 
instrument towards the fulrdmeutof duties soliigli and sacred—think 
but of your ancestors, your father, your native hind, aud reject not the 
proud oeeasion to prove how you revere tlie.m all!” 

Violante’s heart was touched at jlie right chord. Ilcrfiead rose— 
the colour came back to her pale check—she turned llie glorious 
beauty of her countenance towards the wily tempter, She was about 
to answer, and to seal her fate, when at that uistant Harley’s voice 
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was heard at a little distance, and Nero came bounding towards her, 
and thrust himself, with rough familiarity, between her and IVschiera. 
The Count drew back, and Violante, w'lioso eyes were still tixed on 
his face, started at the change that passed there. One quick gleam of 
rage sulficed in an instant to light up the sinister secrets of his nature 
—it was the face of the baffled gladiator. He had time but for few 
words. 

“ 1 must not be seen here,” he muttered; “ but to-morrow—in these 
gardens—about this hour, i implore you for the Siiko of yo\a father 
—his hopes, fortunes, his very lile, to guard tlje secret of this inter¬ 
view—to meet me again. Adieu!” 

He vanished amidst the trees, and was gone—noiselessly, mysteri¬ 
ously, as he had come. 


CHAPTER rX. 

Tire last words of Pesohiera were still ringing in Violante’s ears 
when Harley appeared in sight, and the sound of his voice dispelled 
the vague and dreamy stupor wliieli had crept over her senses. At 
that voice tliere returned the consciotisiiess of a mighty loss, the sting 
of till intolerable anguish. To meet Harley tliere, and thus, seemed 
impossible. She turned abruptly away, and hurried towards the 
hoiiso. Harley called to her by name, but she would not answer, 
and only quickened her siciis. Ho paused a moment in surprise, and 
then hastened after her. 

“Under what str.ange taboo am I placed f” said lie„gaily,as he laid 
his liaiid on her shrinking arm. “ 1 iiniuire for Helen—ohc is ill, and 
cannot sec me. 1 conie.t»iS^myself in your presence, and you fly me, 
as if gods and men had set Ttmir m.ark on luy brow. Child!—cliild!— 
what is this ? \ou arc weeping 

“ Ho not stay me now—do not speak to the,” answered Violante, 
through her sl.ifling sobs, as she broke from bis baud and made 
towards the house. 

“ Have you a grief, and under the slieltcr of my father’s roof? A 
grief that you will not tell to me? Cruel ! ” cried Harley, with inex¬ 
pressible tenderness of reproaelt in Itis soft tones. 

Violatile could not trust herself to reply. Asliamed of her self- 
betrayal—softened yet more by his pleading voice—she could have 
prayed to the earth lo swallow her. ‘At length, checking her tears by 
an heroic eii'orf, she said, abnosi eidnil.y, “ Noble friend, forgive mo. I 
have no grief, believe me, wliieliT- A'hicli I can tell to you. 1 was but 
thinking of my poor father when you came up ; alarmiitg myself about 
him, it may ho, with vain superstitious fears: and so—even a slight 
surpriseiiA'.oef abrupt apiiearaiice, lias sullccd to make me thus weak 
and fooli^; but 1 wish to see myfatlier to go home—home! ” 

“ Your father is well, believe me, and pleased that you are here 
No danger thrcalcns him; and you, here, are safe.” 

“ j safe—and from what ?” 
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Harley mused irresolute. He inclined to confide to her the danger 
whicli har father had concealed; but had he the right to do so gainst 
her father’s will ? 

“Give me,” he said, “time to reflect, and to obtain permission to 
intrust you with a secret which, in my judgment, you should know. 
Meanwhile, this much I may say, that rather than you should incur the 
danger that I believe lie cxagOTrates, your father would have given 
you a protector—even in Jlandal Leslie. ’ 

Viohinte started. 

“ But,” resumed a_ calm, in which a certain dccii 

moumfulucss was apparent, unconsciously to himself—“but I trust 
you are reserved for a fairer fate, and a nobler spouse. I have vowed 
to live henceforth in the common workday world. But for you, brigiil 
child, for you I am a dreamer still! ” 

Violante tunied her eyes for one instant towards the melancholy 
speaker. The look thrilled to his heart. He bowed his face involun¬ 
tarily. When he looked up, she had loft his side. Ho did not this 
time attempt to foUow her, but moved away and idungcd amidst the 
leafless trees. 

An hour afterwards he re-entered tlio house, and again sought lo 
see Helen. Slie had now recovered suliicieutly to give hiih the inter¬ 
view he reiiucsted. 

Mo approached her with a grave and serious gentleness. 

“ Aly dear Helen,” said he, you have consented to be my wife, my 
life’s mild companion; let it be soon—.soon— for 1 need you. 1 need 
all the strength of that holy tic. Helen let me press you to fi.v the 
time.” 

" 1 owe you too much,” answered Helen, looking down, "to have 
any will but yours. But your mother,” she added, perhaps clinging 

to the idea of some reprieve—“your mother has not ycl-” 

“ My mother—tmc. I will speak first to licr. You sliall receive, 
from my family all honour due to your gentle virtues. Helen, by the 
way, have you mentioned to Violante the bond between us ?” 

“No—that is, 1 fear 1 may have unguardedly betrayed it, against 

Lady Lansmere’s commands too—but—but-” 

“ So 'Lady Lansmere forbade you to name it to Violante. This 
should not be. i will answer for ber permission to revoke that inter¬ 
dict. It is due to Violante and to you. Tell your young friend all. 
h, Heloii, if f am at times cold (S* wayward, bear with me—bear with 
^; for you love me, do you not 


CHAPTER X. 

That same evenmg Randal heard from Levy (at wLosg house he 
stayed late) of that self-inlroductioK to Violante which (thsuiks to hi.s 
skeleton-key) Beschiera had contrived to efleet; and the Couni 
seemed more than sanguine—he seemed assured as to the full and 
speedy success of his matrimopial enterprise. “Therefore,” said 
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Lev), “I trust I may veiy soon congratulate you on the acquisition 
of your family estates.” 

“ Strange!” answered Eandal, “ strange that my fortunes seem so 
bound up with the fate of a foreigner like Beatrice di Negra and her 
connection with IVank Hazeldean.” He looked up at the clodc as he 
spoke, and added— 

“ Frank by this time has told his father of his engagement.” 

“ And you feel sure that the Squire cannot be coaxed into con¬ 
sent?” 

“ No; but I feel sure that the Squire will be so choleric at the first 
intelligence, that Frank will not have the self-control necessary for 
coaxing; and, perhaps, before the Squire can relent upon this point, 
hc^nay by some accident learn his grievances on another, which would 
exasperate him stiU more.” 

'■ Ay, I understand—the post ohit ? ” 

KandiJ nodded. 

“ And what tlicn?” asked Levy. 

“ The next of kin to the lands of Hazeldean may have his day.” 

The Baron smiled. 

“ You have good prospects in that direction, Leslie: look now to 
another. I spoke to you of the borough of Lansmere. Your patron, 
Audlcy Egerlon, intends to stand for it.” 

Itaudal’s heart had of late been so sid, upon other and more avari¬ 
cious schemes, that a seat in I’arliaincnt had sunk into a seeondar)' 
object; nevertheless his ambitious and aU-grasping nature felt a 
bitter pang, when he heard that Egerton thus mteiposed between 
iiiinsell and any chance of advancement. 

“ So!” he. muttered, sullenly- " so. This man, who pretends to 
be my benefactor, squanders away the wealth ot my forefathers— 
'.hrows me penniless on the world; aud, while still encouraging me 
to exertion and public life, robs me himself of-” 

" No!” interrupted Imvy—" not robs yon; we may prevent that. 
The Lansmere interest is not so strong in the borough as Uiek 
Avenel’s.” 

“ But 1 eauuot stand against Egerton.” 

Assuredly not- you may stand with him.” 

“How?”' 

“ Dick Avnicl will never suffer Egerton to come in; aud though 
he eaimoi, jicriiaps, carry two of Bis own politics, he can split his 
votes upon you.” 

Banoal’s eyes flashed, lie saw at a glmice, that if Avenel did i.ot 
overrate the relative, strengt h of parlies, his seat could be secured. 

" But,” be said, “ Eigertou lias not spoken to me on sucli a .suh- 
iect; nor can you expect that he would propose to me to stand w iili 
nim, if he foresaw the (haneo of being ousted by the very candidate 
be himself introdueed.” 

" Neitter ne nor Ids parly will anticipate that possibility. If he 
ask you, agree to stand—leave thb rest to me.” 

“ You must hate Egerton bitterly,” said Eandal; “ for 1 am not 
vain enough to think that von thus scheme hut from pure love to 
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_ " The motives of mca are intricate and complicated,” answered 
Levv, with unusual seriousness. “ It suffices to the wise to profit 
by the actions, and leave the motives in shade.” 

There was sUence for some minutes. Tlien the two drew closer 
towards each other, and began to discuss details in then-joint designs. 

Bandal walked home slowly. It was a cold moonlit night. Young 
idlers of his own years and rank passed him by, on their way ironi 
the haunts of social pleasure. They were yet in the first fair holiday 
of life. Life’s holiday had gone from him for ever. Graver men, in 
the various callings of masculine labour—professions, trade, the state 
—^passed him also. Their steps might be sober, and their faces 
careworn; but no step had the furtive stealth of his—no face the 
same contracted, sinister, suspicious gloom. Only once, in a lonbly 
thoroughfare, and on the opposite side of the way, fell a footfall, and 
glanced an eye, that seemed to betray a soul in sympathy with llandid 
Leslie’s. 

And Eandal, who had heeded none of the other passengers by tho 
ivay, as if instinctively, took note of this one. His nerves crisped at 
the noiseless slide of that form, as it stalked on from lamp to lamp, 
keeping pace with his own. lie felt a sort of awe, as if he hail 
beheld the wraith of himself; and ever as he glanced suspiciously at 
the stranger, the sLauger glanced at him. He was inexpressibly 
reh'eved when the figure turned down another street and vanished. 

That man was a felon, as yet undetected. Between him and his 
kind there stood but a thought—a veil air-spun, but impassable, a.s 
the veil of the Lnage at Sais. 

And thus moved and thus looked Bandal Leslie, a tliifig of dark 
and secret mischief—within the pale of the law, but equally removed 
from man by the vague consciousness that at Hs heart lay that which 
the eyes of man would abhor and loathe. Solitary anudst the vast 
city, and on through the machinery of Civilisation, went the stiU 
spirit of Intellectual Eiil. 


CHAPTEB. XI. 

Eauly the next morning Baddal received two noics—one trom 
Frank, written in great agitation, begging Bandal to see and pro¬ 
pitiate his father, whom he feaifcd be had grievously offended; and 
then running ottj rather incoherently, into protestations that his 
honour as well as his affcilions were engaged irrevocably to Beatrice, 
and that her. ai Last, he could never abandon. 

And iiie second note was from the Squire himself—short, and far 
less cordial than usual—requesting Mr. Leslie to call ojj him. 

Bandal dressed in haste, and went first to Limmer’s ffotaL- 

He found tho Parson with Mr. Hazeldean, and endeavouring in 
vain to soothe him. 'The Squire had not slept all night, and his 

he, throwing himself back in hi*. 


appearance was almost haggard. 

, “ Oho! Mr. young Leslie,” said 
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chair as llandal entered—“ I thought you were a friend—I thought 
you were Frank’s adviser. Explain, sir; explain.” 

“ Gently, my dear Mr. Hazeldeanjl’ said the Parson. " You do 
but surprise and alarm Mr. Leslie. Tell him more distinctly what he 
has to explain.” 

SeyiinK.—Lid you, or did you not, tell me or Mrs. Haaeldoan, 
that IVank was in love with Violante llickeybockev ? 

IU.NDAL (as in amaze).— ^I! Never, sir, 1 fearecL, on the contrary, 
that he was somewhat enamoured of a very different person. I 
hinted at that possibility; 1 could not do more, for I did not know 
how far Frank’s affections were seriously engaged. And iudeed,.sir, 
Mrs. Hazcldean, tliough not encouraging the idea that your son 
coxdd marry a foreigner and a Homan Catholic, did not appear to 
consider such objections insuperable, if Frank’s happiness were really, 
at stake. 


Here the poor Squire gave way to a burst of passion, that involved 
in one tempest, Frank, llandal, Harry herself, and the whole race of 
foreigners, Homan Catholics, and women. While the Squire was 
still incapable of hearing reason, the Parsou, taking aside Handal, con¬ 
vinced himself that the whole affair, so far as Handal was concerned, 
had its origin in a very natural mistake; and that while that young 
gentleman had been liinting at Beatrice, Mrs. Hazehican had been 
thinking of. Violante. With considerable difliculty he succeeded in 
conveying this explanation to the Squire, and somewhat appeasing 
his wrath against llandal. And the Lissiraidator, seizing his occa¬ 
sion, then expressed so ranch grief and asfonishmeut at learning that 
matters hadi gone as far as the Parson iutbnned him—that IVaiik 
had actually proposed to Beatrice, been accepted, and engaged him¬ 
self, before even communicafing with his father;' lie declared so 
earnestly, that ho could never conjecture such evil—^that he had hiul 
Frank’s positive promise to take no step ■without the sanction of his 
parents; he professed such sympathy with the Squire’s wounded 
teelings, and such regret at Frank's involvement, that Mr. JIazcldeau 
at last yielded up his honest heart to his consoler—and griping 
Haiidal’s hand, said, “ Well, well, 1 wronged you—hog your pardon. 
What now is to be done ?” 

“ Why, yon cannot consent to this marriage—impossible,” replied 
Handal; ‘tend we must hope, therefore, to influence Frank by liis 
sense of duty.” 

“That’s it,” said the Squire; “for Ill not give way. Pretty 
])ass things have come to, indeed! A widow, too, I hear. Artful 
jade—thought, no doubt, to catch a llazcldean of Ilazeldean. My 
estates go to an outlandish Papistical set of mongrel brats! No, no. 
never!’ 


“ But,” said the Parson, mildly, “perhaps we may be unjustly preju¬ 
diced againsi, tlbz ’"■’y. We should have consented to Violante—why 
not to her ? SSe is of good family ? ” 

‘ ftErtairily,” said Handal. 

‘And good character ?” 

Handal shook his head, and sighed. The Squire caught him roughly 
by the arm—“ Answer the Parson 1”,cried he, vehemently. 
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“ Indeed, sir, 1 cannot speak disrespetfuDy of the character of a 
woman.—who may, too, heoome Prank’s wife; and the world is iU- 
natnrea and not to be believed. But you can judp for yourself, my 
•dear Mr. Hazeldean. Ask your brother whether Madame di Negra 
is one whom he would advise his ncpliew to msmy.” 

“My brother!” cxelainied the Squire, furiously. “Consult my 
distant brother on the affairs of my own son ? ” 

“He is a man of the world,” putin Bandal. 

“And of feeling and h6nour,”^d the Parson; “and, perhaps, 
through liim, we may be enabled to enlighten Prank, and save him 
from what appars to be the snare of an artful woman.” 

“Meanwhile,” said Randal. “ I will seek Prank, and do my best 
with him. Let me go now—1 will return in an hour or so.” 

“I will accompany you,” said the Parson. 

“ Nay, pardon me; but I think we two young men can talk more 
openly without a tliird person, even so wise and kind as you.” 

“ Let Randal go,” growled the Squire. And Randal w'ciit.. 

lie spent some time v/ith Prank, and tlic reader will easily divine 
how that time tvas employed. As he left Prank’s lodgiii,gs, lie found 
hhnself suddenly seized by the Squire liimsclf. 

“I was too impatient to stay at home and listen to tlie Parson’s 
prosing,” said Mr. Ilazeldean,"nervously. “ I have shaken l>ali’ off. 
'J'ell me what has passed. Oil! don’t fear—Pm a man, ami can bear 
the worst.” 

Randal drew the Squire’s arm within his, and’led him iiitolho iidja- 
•cent park. 

“ My dear sir,” said he, sonowfully, “ this is very conidential what 
1 am about to .say. 1 must repeat it to you, because, without such 
confidence, I see not how to advise you on the proper course to take. 
But if 1 betray Prank, it is for his good, and to liis ow'u father; —only 
do not tell him. He would never forgive me—if would for ever 
oestroy my infiuenee over him.” 

“Croon, go on,” gasped the Squire; “speak out. m never tell 
the ungrateful boy that 1 learned his secrets from another.” 

“Then,’’ said Randid, “the secret of his entanglement with 
Madame di Negiu is simply this—he found her in debt— nay on the 
point of being aiTcsted- —■” 

“ Debt I—arrested I •) ezabel 1 ” 

“ And in jiayiiig the debt liimsclf, and saving ber from arrest, lie 
conferred on her the obligation which no woman of honour could 
accept save from an aflianeed husband. I’oor Prank!—if sadly taken 
in, stiU we must pity and forgive him ! ” 

Suddenl.v, to Ilajadal’s great surprise, the Squire’s whole face 
brightened up. 

“I sec, 1 see!” he exclaimed, .slapping his thigh. I “liare it—I 
have it. ’Tis ad affair of money! 1 can buy her off. If she took 
money from him, the mercenary, painted baggage! Vhum’r”. she’ll 
take it from me. I don’t care what it costs—half my fortune—el! 
I’d be content never to see Hazeldean Hall again, if 1 could save my 
son, my own son, from disgrace and misery; for miserable he will be, 
when he knows he has broken «ny heart and his mother’s. .And for a 
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creattire like that! My boy, a thousand hearty lli.-uiks to you. 
Wh *c docs the Tvench live ? I’ll goto hei\at once.” And, as he 
spoice, the Squire actually pulled out his pocket-book, and began 
turning over and counting the bank-notes in it. 

Randal at first tried to combat this bold resolut ion on the part of 
t lie Squire; but Mr. Haxeldcan had seized on it with all the obstinacy 
(if his straightforwar(l English iiiiud. lie cut Randal’s persuasive 
elociucnce off in the uiid.st. 

“ Don’t waste your breath. I’ve settled it; and if you don’t tell 
me whore she lives, ’tis easily found out, I suppose.” 

Randal mused a moment. “ After all,” thought he, “why not? 
ll(i wiU be sure so to speak as to eidist. her pride against himself, and 
to irritate IVank to the utmost. Let liiiii go.” 

Accordingly, he gave t he iiiformat ion recpiii-ed; and, insisting with 
gi'cat eanicstness on the Sipiire’s promise not to niontion to Madame 
di Negra his knowledge, of Frank's pecuniary aid (for that would 
betray llandal as the informant); .ami satisfying hhnseK as he best 
might with the Sf|in’re's jirompt assurance, “that he knew hOw to 
settle, ni.at tcrs, wit bout saying why or wherefore, iis long as he opened 
his ])urse wide, enough,” he accompanied Mr. Hazelcican back into 
the, .sireets, and there left, him—Ii.\iug an hour in the, evening for an 
interview at Limmer’s, and hinting that it. w'ould be best to have that 
interview without tlie iiresencc of the J’arson. “Excellent, good 
man,” said Randal, “ hut. not wil h snllicicnt knowledge of the world 
for alfairs of t.his kind,‘which ?/o« understand so well.” 

“ 1 should tliink so,” quoth t he Sipiiro, who had quite recovered 
his good luimpur. “ And the Rarson is as soft as buttermilk. We 
must, be firm here—fimi, sir.” And the Sipiire struck tlie end of his 
stick on the pavement, nodded to Randal, aiid went on to May-Eair 
as sturdily and as confident ly as if to pnrehase a prize-eow at a cattle- 
show. 


GilAl’TER XIl. 

“ the light nearer,” said John Burley—“ nearer still.” 

Leonard obeyed, and placed t.he candle on a little table by the sick 
man’s bedside. 

Hurley’s mind was partially wimdcriug; but there was method in 
his madness. Horace IValpolc said that “his stomach would sur¬ 
vive all the rest of him.” 'lliat which ‘iu Burley survived the last 
was his quaint wild genius. He looked wistfully at the still flame 
of tin; candle: “ It lives ever in the air! ” said he. 

U hat lives ever ?” 

Burley’s voice swelled—“ Light! ” He turned from Leonard, an« 
again contemplated the little flame. “In the fixed star, in the Will 
o’-lhe,*i>!SJJriii the great smi that illumes half a world, or the farthing 
rusMight by which the ragged student strains his eyes—still the same 
flower of the elements! Light in the universe, thought in the soul— 
,ry—ay—Go on with the simUc. My fcead swims. Extinguish the 
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light! You cannot; fool, it Yanislies from your eye, but il is still iis ^ 
the «pace. Worlds must perish, suns shrivel up, matter and spirit 
both fall into nothinirhess, before the combinations whose union miikes 
that little flame, which the breath of a babe can restore to darkness, 
shall lose the power to form themselves into lijrht once more. Lose 
the power!—no, the m/'essitn :—it is the one Must in creation. Ay, 
ay, very dark riMe.s grow clear now—now wlum I could not cast up 
an addition stiin in the baker’s bill! What wise man denied that two 
and two maile four ? Do they not make four ? 1 can't answer him. 
But I could answer a question that some wise men liaye contrived to 
moke much knottier. ’ He smiled softly, and turned bis face for some 
minutes to the wall. 

This was the second night on which Leonard had walclied by his 
bedside, and Burley’s state had grown rapidly worse. He could noi 
lost many days, perhaps many hours. But he had evinced an emotion 
beyond mere delight at seeing Leonard again. He bad since then 
been calmer, more himself. “ I feared I might have ruined you by m.v 
bad example,” he said, with a touch of htunour that became pathos as 
be added, “ That idea preyed on me.” 

“ No, no; you did me great good.” 

“ Say that—say it often,” said Burley, earnestly; " it makes my 
heart feel so light.” 

He had listened to Leonard’s story with deep iuteicst, and was fond 
of taUcing to him of nitle Helen. He detected the secret at the young 
man’s heart, and cheered the hopes that lay Ihere,'amidst fears and 
sorrows. Burley never talked seriously of his ropcidaucc: it was not 
in his nature to talk seriously of the things which he felt soleniul;,. 
But his high animal spirits were quenched with the animal power t liat 
fed them. Now, we go out of our sensual existcncc indy when we 
are no hnwor enthralled by the Prcsciil;, in which the senses have iheii- 
realm. Ine sensual being vanishes when we are hi the Past or tbo 
Future. The Present was gone from Burley; he could no more be 
its slave and if® kinS- 

It was most touching to see how tlie inuer cliaracter of tlii.s man 
unfolded itself, as the leaves of the ouler cliaractcr fell off and wiihorcrl 
—a character no one would have guessed in him—an inherent relinc- 
nient that was almost womanly; and he had all a woman’s abnegation 
of self. He took the cares lavished on him so meekly. As tlie 
features of the old man retuia in the stillness of death to the aspect 
of youth—^the lines effaced, the wrinkles gone—so, in seeing Burle;, 
now, you saw what he had been in his spring of promise. But, lie 
himself saw only what ho Ivid failed to be—powers s(|uandercd • life 
wasted. “ I once beheld,” he said, “ a ship in a storm. It was a 
cloudy, fitful day, and I could see the ship with all its masts ligbt-- 
mg hard for life and for death. Then came night, dark as pitcli, and 
I could only guess that the ship fohgJit on.—Towards t,!ic dawn tbi; 
stars grew visible, and once more 1 saw the sbip-Ait was a uTeok—ii 
went down jnst as the stars sbcsie forth.” 

When ho had made that allusion to himself, he .sat very stni is>t 
some time, then he«pread out his wasted hands, and gazed on them, 
and on his slirunken limbs. “ Good,” said he, laughing low; “ these 
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hands were too larg:e and rude for handling the delicate webs ot my 
own mechanism, and these strong limbs ran away with me. If I had 
been a sickly, puny fellow, perhaps my mind would have had fair play. 
There was too much of brute body here! Look at this hand now! 
you can sec the light through it! Good, good! ” 

Now, that evening, until he had retired to bed, Burley had been 
unusually cheerful, and had talked with much of his old eloquence, if 
with little of his old humour. Amongst other matters, he had spoken 
with considerable interest of some poems and other papers in manu¬ 
script which had been left in the house by a former lodger, and which, 
the reader may remeuiber, that Mrs. Goodyer had urged him in vain 
to read, in his last visit to her cottage. But he had her husband 
.lacob to clat with and the sphit-hottle to finish, and the wild craving 
for excitement plucked his thoughts back to his London revels. Now' 
poor Jacob was dead, and it was not brandy that the sick man drank 
from the widow’s crusc. And London lay afar amidst its fogs, like a 
world resolved back into nebulte. So to please his hostess and dis¬ 
tract Ills own solitary thoughts, he had condescended (just before 
Leonard found him out) to peruse the memorials of a life obscure to 
t,h(! w'orld, and new to bis own experience ef coarse joys and woes. 
“ I have been making a tomauec, to amuse myself, from their con¬ 
tents,” said ho. “ They may be of use to you, brother author. I have 
told Mrs. Goodyer to place them in your room. Amongst those 
papers is a sort of journal—a woman’s journal; it mqved me ^r^tly. 
A man gets into another world, strange to him as the orb of Sirius, if 
lie can transport himself into the centre of a woman’s heart, and see 
the life there, so wholly unlike our own. Things of moment to us, to 
it so trivial; things trifling to us, to it so vast. There was this 
journal—in its dates reminding me of stormy events in my own exist¬ 
ence, and grand doings in the world’s. And those dates there, 
elironicbng but the mysterious unrevealed record of some obscure 
loving heart! And in that chronicle, O Sir I’oet, there was as much 
aeuius, vigour of thought, vitality of being, poured and wasted, as 
ever kind friend will say was lavished on the rude outer world i>y Ids' 
John Burley! Genius,’ genius; are we all alike, then, save when we 
Icasli ourselves to some matter-of-fact material, and float over the 
roaring seas on a wooden plank or a herring-tub i” And after he 
had uttered that cry of a secret anguish, John Burley had begun to 
show symptoms of growing fever and disturbed brain; and when thw 
had got lum into bed, he lay there muttering to himself, until towards 
midiiigbt, he had asked Leonard to liringHhe light nearer to him. 

So now ho again was (piiet—willihis nice turned towards the wail; 
and Leonard stood by the bedside sorrowfully, and Mrs. Goodyer, who 
did not hoed Burley’s tiilk, and thought only of his physical state, was 
dipping clothes into iced water to apply to his forehead. But as she 
approached, with tlfese, and addressed Mm soothingly, Burley raised 
hlinsc^iT’ms arm, and waved aside the bandages. “ I do not need 
lieifi/’ said he, in a collected voice. “ I am better now. I and that 
pleasant light understand one another, and I bciteve aU it tells me, 
i'ooh, pooli, I do not rave.” He looked so smilingly and so kindly 
into her face, that the poor woman, who loved liim as her own sot^ 
* 2 
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fairly bTirsi into tears. He drew her towards him, and kissed her 
forehead. 

"Peace, old fool,” said he, fondly. “You shall tcU anglers here¬ 
after how John Barley came to fish for the one-eyed perch which he 
never caught; and how, when he gave it up at the last, his baits all 
gone, and the line broken amongst the weeds^ you comforted the 
baffled man. Tlicre are many good fellows yet m the world who will 
like to know that poor Burley did not die on a dunghill. K.iss,me! 
Come, boy, you too. Now, God bless you, I should like to sleep.” 
PKs cheeks were wet with the tears of hotii his listeuer.s, and there 
was a moisture in his own eyes, which, nevertheless, beamed bright 
through the moisture. 

He laid himself down again, and the old woman would have with¬ 
drawn the light. He moved uneasily. “ Not that,” he murmured— 
“ light to the last!” And putting forth his wan hand, he drew aside 
the curtain, so that Ihe liglit might fall full on his face. In a few 
minutes he was asleep, breatliing cahnly and regularly as an infant. 

The old woman wiped her eyes, and drew Leonard softly into the 
adjoining room, in which a bed had been made up for him. lie had 
not left the house since he had entered it with l)r. Atorgan. “ You 
axe young, sir,” said she with kiiidncs.s, “and the young want sleep. 
Lie down a bit: I wfll call j on when he wakes.” 

"No, I could not sleep ” said Leonard. “1 will watch for you.” 

The old woman shook her head. “ 1 must see. the last of him, sir; 
but I know he will be angry when his eyes open ou me, for he has 
grown very thoughtful of other.'-.” 

“All, if he had but been as thonghlful of him.sclf!” murmured 
Leonard; and he seated liimself by ilie I able, on which, as be haned 
his elbow, he dislodged some papers plaeed there. Tlicy fell to the 
ground with a dumb, moaning, sighing sound. 

“What is that ?” said he .starting. 

The old woman picked up the manuscripts .-md smoothed them 
earefnlly. 

"Ah. sir, he bade me place Iheso papers here, lie thought they 
might keep you from fretting about linn, in rase you would sit up 
and wake. And he had a thought of me, ioo; for J have so pined to 
find out the poor young lady who left them years ago. She was 
ahnart as dear to me as ho, is; dearer perhaiis until now—wlicn— 
when I am about to lose him! ” 

Leonard turned from the papers, without a glance at thefr con- 
tents: they had no interest for him at sueli a moment. 

The hostess went on— 

“ Perhaps she is gone to Heaven before him; she did not look like- 
one Jong for this world. She left us so suddenly. Many tilings of 
hers besides these papers are stiU here; but 1 keep them aired and 
dusted, and strew lavender over them, in ease she ■over come for tliem 
again. 'You never heard tell of he^ did you, sir?” sho^w^isd, with 
great simplicity, and dropping a half-ciu'tsey. 

"Ofher-ofwh^P” 

“Hid not Mr. John tell you her name—dear—dear; Mrs. 
Bertram.” 
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Leonard started; the very name so impressed upon his memory by 
Harley L’Estrange. 

“ Bertram! ” he repeated. “ Are you sure ? ” 

“ Oh yes, sir! And many years after she bad left and we iiad 
heard no more of her,' there oame, a packet addressed, to her here, 
from over sea, sir. We took it in, and kept it, and John would 
lircak the seal, to know if it would tell ns anything about her; but it 
was all in a foreign language like—w(! could not I’cad a word.” 

“Have you the packet? Pray show it tome. It maybe of the 
greatest value. 'J'o-morrow will do—I cannot tlunk of that just now. 
Poor Burley!” 

Ijeounrd’s immuer indicated that he wi.shcd to talk no more, and to 
he alone.. So Mrs. Goodycr left him, and stole back to Burleys room 
on tiptoe. 

The young niaii remained in dee]) reverie for some moments. 
“Light,” he munniired. “How often ‘ Light’ is the last word of 
those round whom the shades ai'e gatheriug!”® He mov'ed, and 
straight on his view through the cottage lattice there streamed light, 
indeed —not tlie miscrahle ray lit by a human hand—but the still and 
holy effulgence of a nionulit heaven. It lay broad upon the humble 
tioors—jiiereed across the tliresliold of the death-chamber, and halted 
clear amid.st, its shadows. 

Jjeouard stood motioides.s, liis eye following Oic silvery .silent 
splondou)'. 

And,” lie said inly - “ and does this large erring nature, marred 
In' its genial faults—this seal which should have filled aland, as you 
orb the. room, wall a light that linked earth to heaven—does it pass 
aw'ay into I lie dark, and leave not a raybehiud? Nay, if the ele¬ 
ments of light, are ever in the space, and when the fla'inc goes out 
ret.iini to tlie vit.al air—so tlioiiglit, oiiee kindled, lives for ever 
around and about u.s, a ])arl, of our breathing atmosphere. Many a 
thinker, many a ])oet, may yet iUuininc the world, from tlie thoughts 
which you genius, that- will have, no name, gave forth to wander 
through air, and recombine again in some new form of light.” 

Thus lie went, on in vague speculations, seeking, as youth ena¬ 
moured of fame seeks too fondly, to prove that mmd never works, 
however errat ieully, in vain and to retain yet, as an influence upon 
e.irtli, the soul about to soar far beyond the atmosphere where the 
elements that make fame abide. Nrt thus had the dying man inter¬ 
preted the enduraiicc of fight and thought. 

Suddenly, iu.iliemidst of his reverie, aloud cry broke on his ear. 
lie shuddeix'd as he heard, and Imsteued forebodingly into the 

* Kvery one remember.^ that. CJoclhe’s words arc said to have been, More 
and pcriiui>.s what )ia.s occurred in the text rady be supposed a plagiarism 
trom those words. But, in tact, nnlliini; is more common than the craving: and 
demand for light iklittlc before dcatli. Let any con.saIt ins owm sad experience in 
the last moments uf those who.se grarliial close ho has watched and tended. What 
mn;w?^'n*eqneutthan a prayer to open the^hutters and let in the sun? What com- 
(fCiint more repotted, and more touching, than “that it is ffrowiiig: dark ?” I once 
knew a sufferer—who did not then seem in imn^late dan^, suddenly order tba 
sickroom to bo Ut up as if foragala. W\’ien tins ¥1*03 told to the physician, he 
gravely, “No worse sign.*’ 
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adjoining: room. Tlie old woman was kneeling by tbc bedside anfl 
chafing Burley’s hand—eagerly looking into his face. A glaBoe 
sufficed to Leonard. All was over. Biurley bad died in sleep— 
calmly, and without a groan. 

The eyes were half-open, with that look of inexpressible softness 
which death sometimes leaves; and still they were turned towards 
the light; and the light burned clear. Leonard, closed tenderly 
lie heavy lids; and, as Jic covered the face, the bps smiled a serene 
farewell. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

We have seen Squire Hazcldcan (proud of the contents of his 
pocket-book, and bis knowledge of tho mercenary nature of foreign 
wwnon) set oil’ on his visit to Beatrice di Negra. Riuidal thus left, 
musing lone in the crowded streets, revolved with astute eomjilacency 
the probable rcsidts of Mr. Ilazeldean’s bluff negotiation; and, cou- 
vinemg iiimsolf that one of bis vistas towards Portune wiis becoming 
more clear and clear, he timied, with the restless activity of some 
founder of destined cities in a new settlemenl, to lop t he hoiiglis that 
cumbered and obscured the others. I'or truly, like a n.an in a vast 
Columbian foresf, opening entangled sp.icc, now witli the ready axe, 
now with tlio patient train that kindles tliu slower lire, this cliild of 
civilised life went toiling on against .surrounding oh.staclc.s. resolute to 
destroy, hut ever schenung to construct. And now Randal lias reached 
Levy’s dainty Inisiucss-room, and is buried deep in discussion how to 
secure to himself, at tbc exjiense of his jiatron, the representation of 
Lansmcrc, and how to complete the contract wJncIi shall re-aunex to 
his forlorn inheritance some fragments of it s ancient wealth. 

Mranwhile,. Chance fought on his side in the boudoir of May Pair. 

,5 bad found the Jlarclicsa at borne.,—briefly int rodueed bim- 
seif andhis business,—t.old her she was mistaken if she liad fancied 
she liad taken in a neb heir in bis son,—that, thank llcavcu, be cmdd 
leave bis. estates to his ploughman, siionld he so please, hut that he 
was willing to do things liberally; and wliatevcr slic Ihoiight Prank 
was worth, ho was very ready to pay for. 

At another time Beatrice ^ould jmihaps have laughed at this 
strange address; or slic might, in some proiidiT inomcnt, have fired 
up willi all a iiairici.an’s resentment, and a woinair.s pride; Imt now 
tier spirit was enished, her iien-cs shattered: 1 lie sense of her de¬ 
graded position, of iicr dependenee on her brother, eoinbiued with her 
supreme unhappiness at the loss of those dreams with wliich Leonard 
Lad for a, while eJiiuined her wearied, waking life—all came upon her. 
she Jistencd, pale and speechless; and the jtoor Squire fliouglit lie 
was miietly advancing towards a favourable rc.siilt, wliteii she suddenly 
SP®, Pv a passion of liystcriciij tears; and just at thtBTfflSsu'ent 
iumself entered the room. At the sight of his father, of 
Beatrice s gnef, his sense of filial duty gave way. lie was maddened 
by untation—^by the insult ofl'ered to the woman he loved, which a 
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few trembling words from her explained to him; maddened yet more 
hy the fear that the insult liad lost her to liim—warm words cusn^ 
hef ween son and father, to close with the peremptory command and 
\chcment tiireat of the last. 

“ Come away this instant, sh! Come with me, or before the day is 
av<T I strike yon out of my will! ” 

'I'lie .son’s answer wa.s not to hi.s father; he threw himself at 
r.i’alricc'.s feel. 

“ Forgire him—forgin' us bolli-” 

“ What! you prefer lhai. sfniiigcr to mo—to the iulieritauce of 
!laz(!ldeau! ” cried the Scpiii'e, staiiipina: his foot. 

“ Leave your estates to wlnuiiou will; all 1 hat I ciirc for in life is 
hei-e! ” 

The Sriuire siood si ill a moment nr so. gazing on his sou, with a strange 
hew'ildered mr-.n'e! at the .sireuglli of ilial. m.vsticpassion, which none 
uot lithoiiriue; uudei: its leari'a) etiarm can eomprehend,—which create 
' he sudden ido! timt no reason just dies. ;ind sae.rilices to its fatal shrine 
■dike the Past and liie Fuliire. No! misting liimself to speak, the 
father drew his imud .u'lo.ss )ii,-: eyes, mnl dashed away the hitter tear 
iliat sju'iiug men e s-.veliiiig indimiaiii heart; then he uttered an 
inarlieidale sot'iit!. : ml, lihdiug liis voice gone, moved away to the 
door, and li'l'i. t he tiouse. 

He walked llirouaii 'he stree.ls, hearing 1:1s head very erect, as a 
jiroud man does when di:e|ily vvonuded, and si l iving to shake off some 
afieelioii that lie deeins a weakness; anil his ireiiiiding, nervous lingers 
fuiiilded at the hullon of liis coal, trying to rigliien tin; garment 
across his chest, .us if to eonlirni a resolution that, still sought, to sl:rugglc 
out, of the revolting heai1. 

Tims lie went ou, ami 1 he reader, perhaps, will vvouder wliillier, and 
the wonder may not lessen wlien he lind.s tlie Sijuire coim; to a dead 
pause ill tlrnsvcnor Pipiare, and at the jKirtieo of his distant bro- 
ilicr’s” .stately house. 

A1 the Si|iiire's brief impiiry wlietlicr iMr. Egcrtoii was at home, 
the porter summoned the groom of the e!iainher.s; and the groom or 
the chambers, seeing a stranger, donhled whet hew his master was not 
engaged, but would take iii 1 he siranger's card, and sec._ 

‘‘ Ay, ay,” miiUered the. S<|uire. " this is true relationship!—my 
child prejeivs a stranger ro me; wliy should 1 complain that I am a 
stranger in my brother’s house ? added the Sipiive, aloud, and 

very meekly—“sir, please to .say to your master that I am Wiiliam 
Jlazeldcaii.” 

'The servant bowed low, and wiliioitt aiiofher word eondnetej the ' 
visitor into the .stalesi'iaiTs librm'y, end aimomjeing Air. ILizeldoan, 
rloscd tlie dooi'. 

Autlley was seated at. Ids desk, the grim iron boxc.s still at his feet, 
but. they were i^w dosed and locked. And the ex-iuiuistcr was no 
longer, lookjiig over oliiei'd doeumenfs; leltei'S spread open before 
far diff'erenl n ilure;' in his band there lay a long lock of fair 
silken hair, ou whieli his ev'cs were ILxed sa.dly and intently, lie 
started at the sound o.f his visitor’s name, and riio’tread of the Squire’s 
■Uaiwiii't footstep; and nieehanieally Jlinist into hi.s bn.soni lUe relic 
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vt yotatger and vonuer years, keeping liis hood to his heart, 'which 
best loM 'With disease under the light prei^iue of that golden 

hair. 

The two brothers stood on the great man’s lonely 4earth, facii^ 
each other in silence, and noting unconscioosly the (Mnge mode in 
ea^ during the long years in which they had never met. 

®ie Squire, with his portly size, his hardy sun-bnmt cheeks, the 
patti^ bmdness of his nnfurrowed, open forehead, looked his full age 
—deep into middle hfe. Unmistakeahly he seemed Hos^ paterfamilias, 
—the nnshaud and the father,—the man of S(xjial domestic ties. But 
abont Andley (really some few years junior to the Squire), despite the 
Sues of care on Ids handsome face, there still lingered the grace of 
<oath. Men of cities retain youth longer than those of tlie country, 
—« renark which Buffon has not failed to make and to account for. 
Ueilher did Egerton betray the air of the married mim; for ineffable 
solitariness seemed stamped upon one whose private Me had long 
been so stern a solitude. No ray from Ihc focus of Home played 
round that reserved, -unjoTous, melancholy brow. In a word, Audlcy 
looked still the man for whom some young female heart ndght fondly 
sigh: and not tlic less because of the cold eye and compressed lip, 
which challenged interest even while seeming to repel it. 

Andley was the first to speak, mul to put forth the right hand, 
which he stole slowly from its place at his breast, on which the lock 
of hair still stirred to and fro at the heave of the labouring heart. 
“ William,” said lie, -u ith his rich deep voice, “ 1 his is kind. You are 
come to sec me, now that men say J am fallen. The minister you 
censured is no more; and you see again the brother.” ' 

_ The Squire was softened at once oy this address. He shook hear¬ 
tily the hand tendered to him; and then, tnniiiig away his head, with 
an honest conviction that Audlcy ascribed lo turn a credit -which he 
did not deserve, he said, “ No. no, Andley; I am more seltish tliaii 
you think me. 1 have come—I have come to ask your advice—no, 
not exactly that—vour opinion. But you arc busy ?-” 

“ Sit down, William. Old days w ere coming over me when you 
entered; days earlier still return now— days, t oo, that leave no .shadow 
when their suns are set.” 

The proud man seemed to thi^ he liad .said too much. His 
practical nature rebuked the poetic sentiment and phrase. Ho re- 
ooffected himself, and added,‘'more coldly, “You would ask my 
opinion P What on P Some puhh'c matter—some Pm-hamentary bill 
that may affect your property P ” 

“Am I such a mean miser as that P Property—property p What 
does property matter, when a man is struck down at his own hearth ? 
Property, indeed! But you have no child— happy brother! ” 

ay; as you say, I am a happy man; childless! Has youi 
son displeased youP I have heard liiin well spoken of, too.” 

“Don’t talk of him. Whether his conduct, be ^od o r illJis luv 
affair,” resumed the poor father with atesty voice—jealous anteevi' 
Andley’s praise or blame of his rebellious son. Then he rose ,i 
moment, and made a strong gulp, as if for air; and laying his broad 
brown hand on his brother’s shoulder, said—“Ilandal Leslie tells u.; 
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voH are •wke-^a oonsummate man of tibe world. No doubt you are: 
so. Joid Parson Dale tells me that he is sure yon have warm feel¬ 
ings—which I take to be a strange thing for one who has lired so 
long in London, and has no wife and no child—a widower, and a 
Member of Parliament—for a ooxnmeroial city, top. Never smile; 
it is no smiling matter with me. You know a foreign woman, called 
Negra, or Negro—^not a blaekymoor, though, by any means—at least 
on the outside of her. Is she such a woman as a plain country gen¬ 
tleman would like his only son to marry-^ay or no ? ” « 

“No, indeed,” answered Audley, waveify; “and I trust your son 
will commit no action so rash. Shall I see him or her ? Speak, my 
dear William. IVhat would you have me do f ” 

“Nothing; you have said enough,” replied the Squire, gloomily; 
and his head sank on his breast. 

Audley took his hand, and pressed it fraternally. "WiUiam,” 
said the statesman, “we have ocen long estranged; but I do not 
forget tliat when wo last met, at—at Lord Lansmere’s house, and 
when I took you aside, and said, ‘ William, if 1 lose this election, I must 
resign all ch.auce of public life; my afi'airs are embarrassed. I would, 
not accept money from you—would seek a profession, and you can 
help me there,’ you divined my meaning, and said—‘ Take ordei^ 
the Hazeldcsui living is just vacant. I will get some one to hold, it 
till you are ordained.’ I do not forget that. Would that I had 
thought earlier of so serene an escape from all that then tormented 
me. ilv lot might have been far happier.” 

The Squire eyed Audley with a surprise that broke forth from 
his more absorbing emotions. “Happier! Why, all things have 
prospered with you; and you arc rich enough now; and—you shake 
your head. Protlier, is it possible I do you want money P Poob, not 
accept money from your mothei’s son!—stuff.” Out came the 
Squire’s pocket-book. Audley put it gently aside. 

“Nay,” said he, “I have enough for myself; but since you seek 
aud speak with me thus affectionately, I will ask you one favour. 
Should I die before I can provide for my wife’s kinsman, Itandal 
Leslie, as I could wish, will you see to his fortunes, so far as you 
can, without injury to others—to your own son ? ” 

“ My son! He is provided for. He has the Casino estate—much 
good*mayit do liim. You have touched ou the very matter that 
Drought me here. Tliis hoy,.EaudSl Leslie, seems a praiseworthy 
lad, and has Hazeldean blood in his veins. You have taken him up 
because he is eomiected with your hitc wife. Why should not I take 
him up, too, when his grandmo1hcr»was a Hazeldean? My main 
object in cami^ was to ask wlmt you megu to do for him; for if you 
do not mean to provide for liiiii, why, 1 will, as in duty bound. 
your request comes at the right time; 1 tlunk of altering my will. 
1 can put him mto the entail, besides a handsome legacy. You are 
sure hf. is a gooa lad—and it will please you to(x'Audley 1 
^,‘^ut not at the expense of yoftr son. AjuI stay, William—as to 
■^is foolish marriage with Mad^e di Negra,—who told you Prank 
meant to take such a step ? ” 

“He told mo himself; hut it is go matter. Randal and I both. 
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“ ®s ba» acted generocfJf, then, our kinsman Bandal—I Mi glad 
to itsar it,” mad AndJey, his brow somewhat clesrhig. “I have no 
inftneiMe wMi this lady; but, at least, 1 can oounsd her. Do not 
OQnmdei the marriage fixed because a young man desires it. Youth 
is ever hot and rasli.” 

“Yoim youth never was,’.’ retorted the Squire, bluntly. "You 
married well enough, I’m sure. 1 will say one thing for you: you 
W« been, to my taste, a bad politieiiui—beg p^on—but you were 
always a gentleman. You would never have disgraced yonr family 
and married a-” 

“Hush!” interrupted Egertom gently. "Do not make matters 
worse than they arc. hladamc (£ Negra is of high birtJi in her own 
country; and if scandal-” 

“S^dal!” cried the Sqnire, shrinking and turning pale. “Are 
you speaking of the wife of a Haseldcan ? At least she shall never 
lit by tho hem-th at which now sits his mother; and whatever I may 
do ml Frank, her ciiildren shall not succeed. No mongrel cross¬ 
bred sliall kennel in English Hazeldean. Much obliged to you, 
Attdley, for your good feeling—glad to have seen you; and harkye, 
you startled me by that shake of vour head, when 1 spoke of your 
wealth; and, from what you say aoont Ilandal’s prospects, I guess 
that you'Loudon gentlemen are not so thrifty as we are. You s/iall 
let me speak. I say again, that I have some thousands quite at your 
service. And though you are not a Hazeldean, still you are niy 
mother’s sou: and now that 1 am about to alter myw'ill, I C!Ui as 
well scratch in the name of Egerton as that of Leslie. Cheer up, 
cheer up: you are youn^r than I am, and you have no child; so 
you will live longer than I shall.” 

“My dear brother,” answered Audley, “believe me I shall never 
live to want your aid. And as to Leslie, add to the £50001 lueiui to 
give him, an cijnal sum iu your wiE, and I shaU feel that he has 
received justice.” 

Observing that the Squire, though he Ms toned att ent ively, made no 
ready answer, Audley fumw the subject again to Frank; and with 
the adroitness of a man of the world, backed by a cordial sympathy 
in his hrothcr’s distress, lie plciwled so well Frank’s lame cause, urjted 
so TCntly the wistlom of patieifoe and delay, and the appeal to fuial 
feaite rather than recourse to jiatcnial llircats, that the Squire gi-ew 
moUined in spite of himself, and left Jiis brother’s house a muoli less 
angry, and less doleful man. 

Mr. Hazeldean was stiU in the .sqimre, when he came upon llandal 
■iimself, who was walking with a dark-whiskered, showy gentleman, 
towards Egeiton’s house, llandal and tho gentleman exchanged a 
hastj^hisper, and the former then exclaimed— ^ 

“What,Mr. Hazeldean, have you just left vour prother’sJiouse? 
i« it possible P” * 

“Why, you advised me to go there, and I did. I scarcely kneW 
wba^ was about. I am vp.ry glad I did go. IlaiK politics! hang 
the landed interest! what do l«care for either now 
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Never speak of h« again!” cried the Smiwj fiesoelv. " And as 
to that ungrateful boy—but I don’t mean to oehavc harshly to him- 
he shall have money raough to keep her if he likes—kew her from 
coming to me—keep him, too, from counting on my death, and bor- 
rowing post-obits on the Casino—for he’ll be doing that n^—no, I 
hope I wrong him there: I have boon too ^d a faihor for him to 
count on my death already. After all,” continued the Squire, bemn- 
ning to relax, “ as Audley says, the marriage is uot yet made; and if 
the woman has taken him in, he is youpg, and his heart is uwm. 
Afako yourself easy, my boy.' I don’t forwl. how kindly you took 
his part; and before I do anything rash. I’ll at least consult with 
lus poor mother.” 

Eimdal gnawed his paie lip, and a momentary cloud of disappoiut- 
meut passed over his face. 

“ True, sir,” said he gently; “ tru^ you must not ho rari*. Ihdieed, 
1 was tliinking of yon and poor dear Frank at the very moin«ai 1 
yon. It occurred to me whether we might not imke Frank’s vary 
embarrassments a reason to induce Madame di Negra to rofim him; 
and 1 was on inv way to Mr. Egerton, in'order to ask his opmion, in 
company with the gentleman yonder.” 

“ Gentleman yonder! Why should he thrast his long nose into my 
i'amilv affairs ? Wlio tlie devil is he ?” 

“ Don’t ask, sir. Pray let me act.” 

But the Squire continued to eye askant the dark-wJiiskered per¬ 
sonage thus interposed between bmself and his son, and who waited 
patiently a few jards in the rear, carelessly re-adjusting the camelia 
ni his button-hole. 

“ Uo looks very outlandish. Is he a foreigner too?” asked the 
Inquire at last. 

“ No, not exactly. Ilowevcr, he knows aU about Frank’s emfaar- 
lussmonls; aud-” 

“ Embarrassments! what, the debt he paid for that woman ? How 
did he raise the money ? 

“ 1 don’t know,” answered Randal, “ and tliat is tho reason 1 asked 
Baron Levy to accompany me to Egerton’s, tliat ho might explain in 
private what I have no reason-” 

“Baron Lei'y!” interrupted the ^uire. "Levy, Levy—I have 
heard of a Jjevy who has nearly ruined my neighbour Thomliil—a 
money-lender. Jiouuds! is that t ho man u ho knows my son's affairs P 
I’ll soon learn, sir.” 

Randal caught hold of the Squire's arm: “ Slop, stop; if you really 
insist upon learning more about Frank’s debts, you must not appem 
(o Baron Levy directly, and as Frank’s father: he will not answer 
von. But if I present you to him 3S a mere aeguaintanoe of mine, 
md turn the conversation, as if carelessly, uiion Frank—why, since, 
in t’ e London world, such maltem are never kept secret, except 
Win the parents of young men—1 have no doubt ho will talk out 
jpcnly.” 

“ Manage it as you will,” said the Sguire. 
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Bandal took Mr. Hazeldoan’s arm, and joined Levy—" A friend of 
mine from the country, Baron.” Levy" bowed proioundJy, and the 
three vealked slowly on. 

"By the bye,” smdKandal, pressing signifieantly upon Levy’s arm, 
“ my friend has come to town upon the somewhat unpleasant business 
of settling the debts of another—a young man of fashion—a relalion 
of his owui. No one, sir (turning to ihe Squire), could so ably assist 
you in such an-augeuienls as could Baron Levy.” 

Bakon (modestly, smd with a moralising air).—1 have some expo- 
ricnec in such matters, and I hold it a d\ity to assist the parents and 
relations of young raeu who, from want of reflection, often ruin them¬ 
selves for Hfe. 1 lK)])e the young gentleman in question is not in the 
hands of the Jews r 

BaNBAL. —Chri.stiaus arc as fouci of good iutei'cst for their money 
as ever the Jews can be. 

Bakon. —Granted, but they have not always so much money to 
lend. The first thing, sir (addressing the SquiiaO—the first thing for 
yon to do is to hny up such of your relation’s bills iind notes of hand 
as may be in the markel. No doubt we can get them a bargain, 
unle.ss the young man is be.ir to some ])ropcrly that may soon be bis 
in the course of nature. 

Kandal. —Not soon—lle-aven forbid I His father is still a young 
man—a flue Iiealthy man (leaning heavily <m Levy’s arm); amt as to 
posl-oliits- 

Baron. - Post-obits on sound .seeuvity cost more to buy up, however 
healthy the obstructing relative may be. 

Randal.— 1 should hope that there are not muii.N sons who can 
calculate, in cold blood, on the death of their fat hers. 

Baron. —Ha, lia- he is young, our friend Kaudal; eh, .sir? 

Randal.— Well, I am not more senipidous than others,! dare say; 
and I har'■ often been pinched hard formoiii'.v, Imt 1 would go bare¬ 
foot rathei thaii give security upon a father's grave! I can imagine 
nothing more likely to dc.stroy natin-al feeling, iior to instil ingrati¬ 
tude and treachery into the wJiole (.-liaracl or, than to pi-css the liand 
of a parent, and calculate when that hand may be dust-than to sit 
down with strangers and feduee Ids life to the measure of an iusui-- 
mce-tablc—tliantofecl dillieidties gathering round one, and mutter 
ill fasliinuahle slang, ‘"But it will bo all well if the governor would 
but die.” And he who has accustomed liimself to the relief of post- 
obits must gradually harden his mind to all this. 

The tiiiiiire groaned heavily; and bad Randal proceeded another 
.sentence in the same strain, the Squire, would have wept outright. 
‘‘But,” continued llanda^ altering the tone of his voice, "Itmiik 
that our young friend, of whom wo were talking just now. Levy, 
before tins gentleman joined ii.s, li.as the same opmions as mysell 
on this licad. He may iioecpt bills, but lie, would never sign 
post-obit .s.” 

Bakon (who with the apt docility of a mauiiged charger "llsdli'- 
touch of a rider’s hand, had oomprehended and complied with eacif 
quick sign of Randal’s).—Booh! the young fellow we are talking of? 
Nonsense. He would not bevio foolish as to give live times the per- 
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centace he otherwise might. Not sign post-obits! Of course he has 
signed one. 

Bakdal. —Hist— you mistake, you mistake. 

SotiiKB (Icuviug Kandal’s arm and seizing Levy’s).—Were you 
speaking of Frank Hazeldeon ? 

iJ.vnON.— My dear sir, excuse me ; I never mention names before 
strangers. 

Squire. —Strangers again! Man, I am the boy’s father! Speak 
out, sir; and liis Jiand closed on Levy’s anii with the strength of an 
iron vine. 

Baron. —Gently - you hurt me, sir: but I excuse your feelings. 
Baudal, you are, to blame for leading me into this indiscretion; but I 
beg to assui-c Mr. Uazeldemi, that (hough his son has been a little 
extravagant- 

B.ANDAL.—Owing chiefly lo the arts of an abandoned woman. 

Baron. —Of an abimdoncd woman; still he has shown more pru¬ 
dence than you would supjiose; and this very post-obit is a proof of it. 
A simple act of that kind has enabled liim to jiay off bills that were 
running on till they would liavc ruined even tlio Hazeldcan estate; 
wlierras a charge on the reversion of the Casino- 

Squire.— He has done it f lieu ? 11 e has signed a post-obit ? 

Ranuai,.- No, no. Levy must be wrong. 

Baron.—M y dear Leslie, a man of Mr. Hazcldcan’s time of Hie 
cannot have your romantic bojnsh notions. He mast allow that Frank 
lias acted in this like a lad of sense- very good head for business lias 
my young friend Frank ! And the besf, thing Mr. Hazcldean can do 
is quietly to buy up (be post-obit, and thus be will place his son 
henceforth in bis power. 

Squire.—C an 1. sec the deed witli m,vown eyes? 

Baron.- -Certainly, or how could you bo induced to buy it up. But 
on one condition: you must not betray me to your son. And, mdecd, 
take my advice, and don’t say a word (o him on the matter. 

Squire.—L et me see it, let me .see it with my own eyes. His mother 
else will never be,iieve it nor wiE 1. 

Baron.—J can call on you this evoiiiiig. 

Squire. —Now, now. 

Baron —You can spare me, Baudal; and you yourself can open to 
Mr. Kgerton the otlicr affair respecting Lansiiierc. No time ^ould 
be lost, lest .1/Estrange suggest a cantlidale. 

IIandai, (wliisperiug).- Never mind me. This is more important. 
(Aloud)— Go with Mr. Hazcldeaii. J\Iy dear kind friend (to the Squire), 
do not let ibis vex you so imioli. Alter all, it is what nine young men 
out of ten would do iu the same circumstances. And it is best you 
slioidd know it; you may save Frank from farther ruin, and prevent, 
perhaps, this very marriage. 

“We willexclaimed the Squire, hastily. “Now, Mr. Levy, 
ooiner’ 

Levy and the Squire walked ob, not arm in arm, but side by side. 
Bandai proceeded to Egerton’s house. 

“I am glad to see you, Leslie,” said the ex-minister. “What 
is it 1 have heard? My neplicu^ Frank Hazcldean. proposes to 
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marry Madame di Nesra against liis father’s consent ? IIow could yon 
Sutter him to entertain an idea so wild? And how never confide 
to me?” 

llAsnAL.—My dear Mr. Egetibn, it is only to-day that I wa» 
informed of Erank’s engagement. 1 have already seen him, ana 
e:^o.stulatcd in vain; till then, tliough I knew your nephew admired 
Madame di Negia, 1 coidd never suppose he harboured a serion:> 
intention, 

EosnroN.—I must believe you, Eandal. I will myself see Madame 
di Negta, tliough I have no power, and no right, to dictate to her. 
1 have but little time for all such private business. The dissolution of 
Parliament is so close at hand. 

Rabdal (looking down).—It is on that subject that I wished to 
speak to you, sir. You think of standing for Lansmero. Well, Baron 
Levy has suggested to me an idea thrt 1 could not, of course, even 
couiitcnaiiec, till 1 had spoken to you. It seems that he has some 
aciiuaintaneo with the state of parties in that borough 1 He is 
informed that it is not only as easy to bring in two of our side, as to 
cany one, but that it would make your election still more safe, not 
to fight single-handed against two opponents; that if canvassing for 
yourself alone, you could not carry a sufficient number of plumper 
votes; that split votes would go from you to one or other of the two 
adversaries; that, in a word, it is necessaiy to pair you with a 
colleague. If it i-cally he so, you of course will learn best from your 
own committee; hut should they concur in the opinion Baron Levy 
has formed—do I presume too much on your kiudness—to deem it 
passible that you might allow me to be the second candidate on your 
side ? I should not say this, but that Levy told me you had some 
wish to see me in Parbament, amongst the supporters of your policy. 
And what other opportunity can occur ? Here the cost of carrying 
two would be scarcely more than that of cjirrying one. And Levy says, 
the party W'ould subscribe for my election; you, of course, would 
idl ftuoh aid for your own: and indeed, with your raeat name, 
laiillwtfd- Lanamcre’s interest, tnere can be littl^ beyond the strict 
expenses. 

As Kandal spoke thus at length, he watched anxiously his patron’s 
reserved, uiu’evealing countenance. 

Egekton (drily).—will consider. You may safely leave in my 
hands any matter connected wifii your ambition and advancement. 
I have before told yon I hold it a duty to do all in my power for the 
kinsman of my late wife—for one whose career 1 undertook to forward 
—for one w'hom honour has coflipcUed to share in my own political 
reverses. 

Here Egerl on rang the hell for Ids hat and gloves, and wniking into 
the hall, paused iit the slreet-door. There beckoning to Kandal, be 
said, slovvly, “You seem intimate with Baron Levycaution you 
against him—a dangerous acquaiutance, first to the purse, next to the 
honour.” 

Bjkwai. —I know it, sir; and am surprised myself at the acquaint¬ 
ance that has grown up between us. Perhaps its cause is in bis respect 
for yourself. 
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Sanunl.—"W lmtcver it be, he contrives to ehtaiii a singular liolil 
over one’s mind, even where, as in my case, he has no evident interest 
to serve. Ifovv is this? It puzzles me! 

EmcitTON. —Eor his interest, it is most secured where he sullers it. 
to be least evideuf; for his hold over tlio mind, it is easily accounted 
for. He ever appeals to two temptations, strong with all men-- 
Avarice and Ambition. Good day. 

Kanoap.—A re you going to Madame di Negra’s ? Shall I net 
accompany you ? Perhaps t may bo able to back your otra .remon¬ 
strances. 

Egeuton. —No, I slmll lud retpiirc yon. 

Randap. —I trust 1 shall hear the result of your interview ? I tool 
so much interested in it. I’oor Erank! 

Audlcy nodded. “ Of course, of eom'se.” 


CHAPTEIl XIV. 

On entering the drawing-room of Madame di Negra, the peculiar 
charm which the severe Audley Egerton bid been ever reputed to pos¬ 
sess with women, wouldhave, sensibly struck one who had hitherto seen 
him ohiclly in his relations with men in the business-like affairs of 
life. Jtwasachann in strong contrast to the ordinary manners of 
lho.se who are emphatically called “Ladies’ men.” No artificial 
smile, no conventional hollow blaiidness, no frivolous gossip, no var¬ 
nish either of ungcuial gaiety or aflected grace. The cliarm was in a 
simplicity that unbent more into kindness than it did with men. 
-■Vndley’s nature, whatever its faults and defects, was essentially mas¬ 
culine; and it w’as the sense of masculine power that gave to his 
voice a music when addressing the gentler sex, and 1o his manner a 
sort of indulgent tcndcnicss that appeared ciiually void of iusiiicerily 
and presumption. 

Eraitfc had been gone about half an hour, and Madame di Negra 
was soarcely redbvered from the agitation into which she had been 
llirown by the affront fi-om the father and the pleading of the son. 

Egerton took her passive hand cordially, and seated himself by her 
side. 

“ My deaf M archesa,” said he, ‘hare wc then likely to be near connec¬ 
tions? And can you seriously contcmphite marriage with my young 
nephew, Erank Hazeldemi? "You turn away. Ay, my fair friend, 
there are hut two indneements to a free wom.an to sign away her 
liberty at the altar. 1 say a free womau, for widows are free, and 
girls are not. jThese inducements arc, first, worldly position-, 
secondly, love. .Which of these motives can urge Madame di Negra to 
marry Mr. Frank Hazeldean ? ” 

“ There are other motives than those yon speak of—the need ci 
protection—the sense of solitude—the curse of dependence—gratj- 
iude for honourable affection. But y^u men never know women! ” 
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“ I giant that you are right there—we never do: neither do women 
over know men. And yet eaeh sex oontrives to dupe nnd'to fool the 
other! Listen to me. I have little acquaintance with my nenhew, 
but I allow he is a handsome joung gentleman, witli w'hom a band- 
some young My in her teens might fall in love in ii ball-room. Bat 
you who have known the higher order of our species—jou who have 
received the homage of men, whose 1 houghts and mind leave the small 
talk of drawing-room triflers so poor and bald—yon cannot look me in 
< he face and say tliai it is any passion re.semb]ing love whicli yon feel 
for my nephew. And as to posiiion, it is right that I should inJbnu 
you Mat if bo marrj’ you he will have none. lie may ri.sk his inherit¬ 
ance. liou win receive no countehauce from his parents. You will 
be poors but not free. You will not gain the indeneiidoiicc you seek 
for. The sight of a vacant discontented face in tlial oiqiosile ohiiir 
will be worse than solitude, .^id as to grateful affeotiqu,” added the 
man of the world, “ it is a polite synonym for tranquil iiiuifferciice.” 

“ Mr. Egertou.” said Iteatriee, “people sayyou are made of bronze. 
Did yon ever feel the want of a home ? ” 

“ 1 answer 3 on frankly."’ i-eplied the statosinan, “if 1 had not felt 
it, do you think 1 should hare Ireeii, and tliat 1 should be to the last, 
the joyless drudge of piihlie life "f Bronze though j on may eall ni} 
nature, it would have melted an ay long since like w ax in the tu'c, if I 
had sat idly down and dreamed of a home ! ’’ 

“ But we women,” answered Beatrice, with pathos. “ have no jjuhlie 
life, and we do idly sit down and dream. Oh,” she coutiuned, after a 
short pause, and clasping her hands lii-mly together, “you think me 
worldly, grasping, ambitiou.s; how dilfetent my fate liaa been, liad 1 
known a home!—knonm one whom 1 eould love and venerate—known 
one whose smiles W'ould h.avc developed t lie good t liat was once w ifhin 
me, and the fcm’of whose reb’iknig or sorrowi'a] eic would have 
correxited what is evil.” 

“Yet,” answered Audlcy, “nearly all women in the great world 
have had that choice once in their lives, and nearly all ha\c thrown it 
away. How few of your rank really think of home when they marry— 
how few ask to venerate as well as to love-and how main, of every 
rank, when the home lias been really gained, liavc wilfully lost its 
slielter; some in neglectful weariness - - some from a inomontary 
doubt, distrust, caprice—a wild fancy—a passionate tit —a trifle—a 
straw—a dream! fl’nie, you women are ever dreamers. Common 
sense, common earth, is above or below your comprclicnsiou.” 

.^tli now arc sUcut. iViidley first roused liimself witli a quick 
writhing movement. “Wo ^w'o,” said he, smiling half sadly, half 
cynically—“ we two mnsf not longer waste thuc in talking sentiment. 
VYe know botli too well what hfe, as it has been made for us Sy our 
faults or our misfortunes, truly is. And once agaixi, 1 entreat you to 
pause before vou yield to the fooh'sh suit of my foolish nephew. Bely 
on it, yon will either command a higher offer for j'bur prudence to 
accept; or, if you needs must sacrifice rank and fortune, yon, with 
vqnr beauty and yoim romantic heart, will see one who, at least foi r 
fair holiday season (if human love allows no more), can repay yon for 
the sacrifice. Frank Hazeldean never can:” 
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Beatrice turned away to conceal the tears that rushed to her 
eyes. 

“trhmk OTer this well,” said Audley, iu the softest tones of his 
mellow voice. “l)o you remember that when you first came to 
.England, I told you that neither wedlock nor love had any lures for 
me. We grew friends uimn tliat rude avowal, and therefore I now 
-..peak to you like some sage of old, wise because standing apart and 
aloof from all the affeetions and ties that mislead our wisdom. 
Notliing but real love (how rare it is! has one human heart in a 
million ever known it ?)—notliing but real love can repay us for the 
loss of freedom—the cares and fears of poverty—the cold pity of the 
world that we bolli despise and resiiect. tViid aU these, and much 
morCj follow the step j on would iuoousideraloly take—an imprudent 
marriage.” 

Audley Egcrlou,” said Beatrice, lifting her dark, inoist.ened eye\ 
‘■you grant that real love does compeusale for an imprudent mar¬ 
riage. You .speak as if you had known such love—you! Can it he 
possible ? ” 

“ Ileal lore -1 thought that 1 knew it once. Looking back witli 
remorse, 1 should doubl it now but for one curse, that oiily real love, 
\riicn lost, has the power to Icaie evermore beluud it.” 

“ What is that y” 

” A void here,” answered Egerf on, striking his heart. “Desola¬ 
tion! -Adieu!” 

lie rose and lefi !he room 

“ Is it,” luui'iuured Egerloii, as he imrsued his W'ay through the 
streets—is il tiud. as we appioaeh ileatli, all the first fair feehngs of 
young life, eoiui' liaek to us mysteriously? Thus 1 have heard, or 
lead, tliat in .•'Oiuo eouidry of old, eliddrcii scattei’iiig flowers pra- 
ceded a i'liiieral bier.” 


CHAl’TEll XV. 

And .so Leonard slood beside bis friend’s mortal clay, and watchou, 
m the hicfl'ablc smile of deatli, tlie last aleam which the soul liadleft 
'licre: and so, afler a time, lie erc))t hSek to the adjoining room with 
I step as noiseless as if he had feared t a disturb tlio dead. Wearied 
• IS he was withwaleliiiig, he laid no thouglit of sleep, lie sat himself 
town by the little table, ami leaned liis^'aee uii his band, musing sor- 
'owfully. Thus time jiassod. He heard llie clock from below strike 
(he hours, lu the, Jiouse of death the sound of a clock becomes so 
splemu. The soul that wc miss has gone so far beyond the n'acli of 
*inie! A cold .su»crslitious awe gradually stole over the young man. 
He sliivered, and lifted his eyes with a .start, lialf-scomfiil, half defy- 
mg. The moon was gone—the grey comfortless dawn gleamed 
riirough the CMemciit, and carried its raw chilling light through the 
open doorway into the death-room. And there, near the extinguished 
lire, Leonard saw tlio solitary woman, weeping low, and wat clung 
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still. He relumed to say a word of oomfort -^!u■ pressed liis hand, 
bat waved lum a-way. lie nnderslood. ?lic did not wish for other 
comfort than her quiet relief of Icai-s, .\irain, he returned to bis own 
chamber, and )iis eve this lime fell upon ihe pnpers nliieh he had 
hitherto disregarded. 'What made liLs hearl stiond .'■till, mid the blood 
then rush so quickly through his veiirs? IMiy did he seize iipcii 
those papers with so tremulous a lunid- then lay them donu—pau.se, 
as if to nerve himself—and look so eagerly again ? ili; vreognised Ihe 
handwriting -those fair, clear charaeters~so jieculiar in ilioir woman- 
h'ke dchcacy and grace—the same as in the wild, jialhelie poems, tin 
sight 0 ,'wiiieh had made an er.a in hishovhood. From these page-, 
the image of the mv.sterious Kora rose once more hefore him. lb 
felt tliat he was nitli a mother. He went baek, and closed the do.n 
gently, as il' nith a jealous piety, to escludc each ruder .shadow froi.i. 
the world of spirits, aud bi'alone nith that mournful aluisl. For a 
thought written in warm, stiiiny life, and then siiddenlj using up to 
ns, when the hand that traced, and the heart that eiierished it, ate 
dnst—is verily as a ghost. It is .a hirnoss struck ofl'of the tbial 
human being, aud surviving it. Far moredriithfid Ilian bust or por¬ 
trait. it bids us see the tear llnw, snd the (lulse beat. W'hat glu si 
can the churehyard jiehl to us like tiie writing of the deail f 
'I'lie bulk of the papers liad been oneo lightly sewn to each other 
they had come undone, perhaps in Hurlej’s rude hands; hut their 
order was easily aiiparenl. Leonard soim saw that they formed a 
kind of journal—not, indeed, a fetrular diarv, nor alwajs rehitiiig to 
the things of tlie dav. There were gaps in time no altempt at sue 
ccssive nanaitive. Somefime.s, instead of prose, a hastv burst ol 
vertip, gushing evidently from the lieail sometimes all narrafiir 
was left tintold, and \et, asil were, epitomised by a single Imniiug 
line—a single c.velamatioii of woe or joy! Everjwliere you saw 
records of a nature e\i(uisi(ilv- susceptible; and, uliero geniu- 
appeared, it was so ailless, tluit \ou did not call it gctiins, but emo¬ 
tion. At the onset the writerdid not spetik of bers( If iii t he lirst person. 
The MS. opened with deseriiitiniis and short dialogues, earcied on by 
persoas to whose names only initial letters were assigned, all writlcii 
m a style of simple innoeenl freshness, and breathing ot purity ami 
happiness, like a dawn of spring. Twojoung persons, liumbly born 
—a youth and a frirl the hist, still in ehildbooil, each ebictly self- 
taught, are wandering on Sabb'alli evenings among gr' en (lew 7 fields 
near the busy fotvn, in which labour aw hile is .still. Few woid.s pass 
between them. Vou .see id once, fliough the writer does not mean to 
convey it, how far hejond the scope of her male eouipaniou tlie.s 
the heavenward imagination of the girl. It is he who questions il 
is she who answers; and soon there sterils upon .vou, as you read, the 
conWetion that the youth loves Ihe girl, and loves in viu'ii. All in this 
writinjr, though terse, is so truthful I Leonaid, iu the votith, already 
recognises the rude imperfect scholar- the village hard-Mark Faii- 
0eld. Then, there is a gap iu description—hut I here are short weighty 
sentences, which show aeepening thought, inm-easing years, in I'ln 
writer. And though the innocence remains, the happiness begins to , 
he less vivid on the page. 



VAttlETlES IN UNGLIsa LIFE. 


Now, msensibly, Leonard fmds that there is a new phase in the 
writer’s existence. Scones, no longer of humble work-day rural life, 
surround her; and a fairer and more dazzling image succeeds to the 
companion of the Sabbath cres. This image Nora evidently loves to 
paint—it is akin to her omi genius—^it captivates her fancy—^it is an 
image that she (inborn artist, and conscious of her art) feels to belong 
to a brighter and higher school of the Beautiful. And yet the virgin’s 
heart is not awakened—^no trace of the heart yet there! Tlie new 
image thus introduced is one of her own years, primps j nay, it may 
be younger still, for it is a boy that is described, with his profuse fair 
curls, ;ind eyes now to gi-icf. and confronting the sun as a young 
(angle’s; with veins so full of tlic, wipe of l^c, that they overflow into 
every joyous whim; vyith nerves qiitvei^ngly alive to the desire of 
glory; with the frank generous nature, rash in its laughing scorn of 
the world, winch it has not tried. Wlio was this boy, it perplexed 
Leonard: bo feared to guess. Soon, less told than implied, you saw 
that this conipauionsbip, Jioweverit chanced, brinm fear and pain on 
the wiiter. Again, as before, with .Mark I’airlield, there is Jove on 
the one side and not on ibeotligr;—with lier there is afiectionate, 
almost sisferl)^ interest, admiration, gratitude—but a something of 
pride or of terror that keeps back love. 

Here Leonard’s interest grew intense. Were there touches hy 
which eonjecturb grew certainty; and he recognised, tlirough the 
lapse of years, the lioy-lover in his own generous benefactor P 

Fragments of dialogue now' began to reveal the suit of an ardent 
impassioned nature, and the simple wonder and strange alarm (rf a 
listener wlio pitied but could not sympathise. Some great worldly 
dislinction of rank bclwccn the two bccaiiie visible—that distinction 
seemed to arm the virtue and steel the alfectioiis of the lowlier bom. 
Then a few sentences, half-blotted o it with tears, told of wounded 
and humbled feelings—some one invested with authority, as if the 
suitor’s jjarent, had interfered, questioued, reproached, counselled. 
Audit was evident that the suit w^asnot one that dishonoured;—it 
w'ooed to flight, but stiU to marriage. 

And now these sentences grew briefer still, as with the decision of 
a strong resolve. And to these there followed a passage so exquisite, 
t hat liconard wept uucouseiously as he read. It was the description 
of a visit spout at home previous to .‘(jmie sorrowful departure. He 
eatiglrt the glimpse of a jiroud and vain. Imt a tender wistful mother 
—of a ftithcr’s fonder hui. less thoughtful love. And then came a 
quiet, soothing scene hot ween the giri and Jier first village lover, end¬ 
ing tlm.s—“ So she. imt M.’.s liand into her sister’s, and said: ‘You 
loved me through the fancy, love her-wit h the heart,’ and left them 
comprehending each other, and betrothed.” 

Leonard .sighed. Tie. niiderstootl now liow Mark rairlield saw, in 
tlic homely feat ui^s of his un lettered wife, the reflection of the sister’s 
soul !md face. 

A few' words told the final parting—^werds that were a picture. 
The long fi-tendless highway, stretching on—on—towards the remorse¬ 
less city. And the doors of home opening on the desokte thorough¬ 
fare—and the old pollard tree bosidc*the threshold, with the ravens 
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wheeling round it and calling to their young. He too had watched 
that threshold from the same desolate thoroughfare. He too had 
heard the cry of the ravens. Then came some page.s covered with 
snatches of nielaneholy verse, or some rcllcctions of dreamy gloom. 

The writer was in LondoiL in t he house of some high-born patroness 
. -that friendless shadow of a friend which the jjujfon of .society calls 

companion.” And she was looking on the bright stoi-m of the 
world as through pnson bars. I’oor bird, afar from the greenwood, 
she had need of song—it was her last link with freedom and nature. 
The patroness seems to share in her apprehensions of the boy suitor, 
whose wild rush pra.vers the. fugitive had resisted; but to fear least 
the suitor should lie degraded, not the one, whom he ])ur.sues--fcar!ui 
alliance, ill-suited to a liigli-boni heir. .And this kind of fcai’ stings 
the writer’s pride, and she grows harsh in iicr judgment of him who 
thus causes but pain where he iirolfeis love. Then there is a rul'er- 
ence to some applicant for her hand, who i.s j)rcssed ujion her choice. 
And she is told that it is her ilutv.so lo choose, and thus deliver a 
noble family from a dread th.af. endures so hnig as lier hand is free. 
And of this fear, and of tl)is apjilitiaul., Iliei-e break- out a. petulant 
yet pathetic sconi. After this the narrative, to judge hy the dates, 
pauses for day.s jind weeks, as if tlie writer had grown weary and 
listless,—suddenly lo re-opim in a new strain, eloquent witli hopes 
and with fears never known hel'ovc. 'flic (irst person wms abruptly 
assumed—it was the living ” 1 ’’ tliaf now breathed and moved along 
the lines; How was tliis? 'I'he. woman was no more a shadow 
and a secret uiiknown to herself: she had assumed ihe intense and 
vivid sense of individual being; and love spoke loud in the awakened 
human heart. 

A personage not seen till then appeared on the page. And evei- 
afterwards this personage was only named as “ J/u,” .as if the one and 
sole representative of all the m.vriads 1 hat wadk the earth. The lirst 
notice of this iirominent charaeter on the scene showed tlie restless 
agitated effect produced on'thc writer’s imaginafiou. lie was in- 
.vested with a rom^ce probably not Ids own. He was described in 
contrast to the brilliant hoy whose suit she bud feared, pitied, and now 
sought to shun—described with a grave and serious, but gentle mien 
-ya voice that imposed respect—an eye and hp ihut showed collected 
dignity of will. Alas! the writer betrayed ficrscll, and the charm 
was in the contrast, not to the'ehavacter of the earlier lover, but her 
own. And now, leaving Leonard to explore and guess Ids way 
through the gaps and chasms of the narrative, it is tqfie to place 
before the reader what the- narrative alone will not rcve;d to 
Leonard. 
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CHAPTEK XVI. 

Noii.v Avexki, had fled Irom the boyish love of Harley L’Estraage 
--rccoimiieiided by Lady Lansmorc to a valetadinariaa relative of 
her OTvn, Lady Jane Hortoii, as companion. But Lady Lansmere 
could 7iot believe it possible tbiit the low-bom girl could long sustain 
her generous pride, aud reject the ardent suit of one wLo could offer 
to her tile iiwispeclive coronet of a countess. She continually urged 
upon Lady Jaijc I he necessity of niaiTying Nora to some one of rank 
less disjiroporuoued to her own, and emjiowcrcd that lady to assure 
any such wooer of a dowry far bcyoml Nora’s .station. Lady Jane 
looked around, and saw in the ouJ^jkirfs of her limited social ring, a 
young solicitor, a peer’s naturarsbii,' whb was on terms of more than 
bii.siness-likc intimacy with the fashionable cbents whose distresses 
made the origin of his wealth. The young man was handsome, weu- 
di-esscd, and bland. Lady Jane invited him to her bouse; and, 
seeing him struck with the rare loveliucss of Nora, w'hispei’ed the 
liiut of the dower. The fasJiiouable solicitor, who afterwards ripened 
into Baron Jjovy, did not, need that liiiit; for, ihough then ixior, he 
relied on himself for fort line, and, unlike llaiidiil, he had warm blood 
in bi.s veins. But Lady .lane’s suggestions made him sanguine of 
siieees.s; and w hen lie formaOy pro)iosed, and was as formally refused, 
his self-love was hitterly uoiiuded. Vanity in.Jjcvy was a powerful 
piissioii; and with the vain, hatred is st.rong, revenge is rankling. 
Levy retired, concealing his rage; nor did he himself know how vin¬ 
dictive that rage, when it cooled into malignaney, could become, 
until the iirch-fiend Oei'nitTCKiTY promiiled its inunigcncc tmd sug- 
ge.stcd its design. 

Lady Jane was at first- v.’ry angry wit 1. Nora for the rcjecl.ion of a 
^llitor w'liom she had presented ;is eligible. But the pathetic grace 
of this wonderful girl laid crept into her lutart, and softened it even 
against family prejudice; .and she gr.adiially owned to herself that 
Nora wiis worthy of sontt! one better than Mr. Levy. 

Notv, .Harley Lad ever believed thiil: Nora returned bis love, and 
that nothing but her own sense of griftitude to his parents—her own 
in.stiucis of delicacy, mtule. her detif to his prayers. To do him justice, 
H'ild and hc<adstrong as he then was, iiis suit would have ceased at 
once, hud he really deemed it itersecution. Nor was his error 
aiinatural; for his conversation, till it had revealed his own heart, 
'ouhl not fail to have dazzled and delighted the child of genius; 
ud her frank eyes would have .''.howu the delight. Ilow, at his age,, 
■onld he see the distinotiou hclwccu the Poetess and the Woman t 
riic poetess was channed with rare promise in a soul of which the 
very errors were the c.'ctravugauces dt riclmess and betuily. But the 
woman-no! the woman required some nature not yet undeveloped, 
md ill! at turhuleut, if brilliant stril'e, with its own noble elements,— 
hut a nature formed tuid fidl-growu. .Harley was a bo.v, and Nora 
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was one of those women wlio must find or fancy an Ideal that com 
mauds and dmost awes them into love._ 

Harley discovered, net witliout dilliculty, Nora^s new residence. 
He presented himself at l^ady Jane’s, and she, with grave rebuke, 
fubade him the house. He found it impossible <o obtain an inter¬ 
view with Nora. He wrote, but he felt sure that his letters never 
■"eMhed her, since they were unanswered. His yoiuig heart swelled 
with rage. He drojiped tlueats, which alarmed all the fears oi 
Lady Lausmere, and eveu the prudent apprehensions of his friend, 
Autfley Egerton. At the request of the mother, and equally at the 
wish of the sou, Audley consented to visit at Lady Jape’s and makc^ 
nequaintaifdfc with Nora. 

“lhavo such conlidcncc in you,” said ].ady Lansmere, “that if 
you onco know the girl, your advice will he sure to have weight with 
her.—^You will show her how wicked it w ould be to let Harley break 
our hearts and degrade his station.” 

“I have such conlidcnee iu you,” said youug Harley, “ ihat if you 
once know my Nora, you will no longer side with niy uiolhcr. You 
will recognise the nobility whhOi nature only can creale—you will 
own that Nora is worthy a rank more lofty than mine; and niy 
mother so believes in your wisdom, that, if you plead iu my cuuse, 
you will convince even her.” 

Audley listened to both with his iutclligcut half-iiicrcdulous smiht; 
and wholly of the same opinion a-s Lady Lansmere, and sineerely 
anxious to save Harley from an indiscrctiou that his own uetious led 
him to regard as fatal, he resolved to examine this boasted pearl, and 
to find out its flaws. Audley Egerton was then in the iirime of his 
earnest, resolute, ambitious youth. The .stateliness of his uatiiiai 
manners had then a suavity and ].)olisli which, even in later and busier 
life, it never wholly lost; since, in spite of the briefer words and the 
cp^r looks by which care and power mark the official man, (he 
Minister liad ever enjoyed that jjersonal popularity whieli tlic inde¬ 
finable, external somethin, that wuis and ideascs, can alone eoufer. 
But ho had oven then, as ever, that felicitous reserve which Jloche- 
foncault has called the “ mystery of the body ” — that thin yet 
guardian veil which reveals l)i(t the strong outlines of character, 
and excites so (uueh of interest by provoking so much of conjecture. 
To the man who is bom with this reserve, which is wholly distinct 
from shyness, the world gives ocedit for qualities and taicn’'' beyond 
those that it perceives; and such characters are attractive u. others 
ia proportion as these last are gifted with the imagination which 
loves to divine the unknown. . 

At the first interview, the impression which this man produced 
upon Nora Avenel was profound and strange. She hadAeard of him 
before as the one whom Harley most loved and lookel up to; and 
she recognised at once in his mien, his aspect, hi,s words, the ver> 
tone of Ins deep tranquil v'oice, the power to which woman, whatever 
her intellect, never attains; and to which, therefore, she imputes 
a nobilite not always genuine—viz., the power of deliberate puroosc, 
and self-colieeted, serene ambition. The effect that Nora produced 
on Egerton was not less sudden. He was startled by a beauty of face 
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■'.vkI form thai, belonged to that rarest order, ■wliicli we never behold 
iiut once or twice in our lives. He wa.s yet more amazed to discover 
! Iiat the aristoaae.v of mind could bestow a gi-acc that no ari.slDcracy 
of birth could surj)as.s. He was prcpai-ed for a simple, blushing 
\ iUage gii'J, and involuutaril.v he bowed low his iiroud front at Ihl; 
lirst sight of lliiit delicate bloom, and that cxquisili' gentleness whicli 
's woman’s surest passjiort to tlie. rosi)ect ol' man. • Neither in the 
first, nor the second, nor the (hird iuten'iew, nor, indeed, till after 
:iiany interviews, could he .summon up courage to commence his 
mission, and allude to IJarlcy. And when he did so at last, his words 
faltered. Iliit Nora'.« words were clear to huii. He saw that Harley 
was not loved; and a joy, which he felt as guill.v, darted t'lirough his 
uhole frame, rrom that interview Audley relumed home, greatly 
agitated, and at war with liimsi'lf. Oflcn, in the course of this story, 
has it beeu hintcil that, under all Egcrtou’.s rxi.enial coldness, and 
measured self-eouirol, lay a nature capable of strong and stubborn 
j>assions. 'I’liose. ))assioHs broke forth then. He felt that love had 
already entered uito the heart, which ihe trust of his friend should 
lurni sulliced to guard. 

“ I will go there im more,” said he, ahnipllv, to Harlcv. 

“BntwhvV” 

“ The gii'l does not love > on. Cease, t lien, to think of her.” 

Harley disbelieved liim, and gnov indignant. But Audley had 
<'\ery worldly motive to assist Ins sense of liouonr. He was poor, 
i hough with the re])ututiun of wealth—deci)ly involved in debt— 
resolved to rise in life — tenaeions’of his i)osition in the world’s 
esteem. Against ;i host of c‘oun;eraciiug luiliiciiec.s, love fought 
single-handed. Audbo’s was a strong nature; but, alas! in strong 
natures, if re.sislanee to temptation is of granite, so the passions that 
tliey admit are ef lire. 

Trite is the remark, that the destinies of our livp.s often date from 
1 lu! impidses of unguard.al moments, l! was so w ith this man, to an 
ordinary eye so cautions and so delibcntte.. Harley one day came to 
iiiin in great grief; lie had heard that Nora was ill: lie."implored 
Audley to go oma; num; and ascertoin. Audley went. Lady Jane 
llorton, who was sulfering under a disease which not long afterwards 
proved fatal, was loo ill to receive hiiii. He was shown into the 
ioom set apart as Nora’s. Wliilo waiting for her entrance, he turned 
iiiechauically over the leaves of an altmm wliich Kora, suddenly sum- 
moued away to attend Lady Jane, had left behind her on the table. 
He saw the sketch of Iris ow'ii features; he read words inscribed 
liclpw it — words of sucli artless tfflidcniess, and such unhoping 
sorrow-;-words written by one who had been accustomed to regard 
iicr genius as her sole confidant, under Heaven ; to pour out to it, af 
; he solitary poet-heart is impelled to do, tiioughts, feelings, the 
confession of n^vstic siglis, wliich it would never breathe to a living 
I ar, and, save at such moments, scarcely acknowledge to itseff. 
.'.udley saw that he was beloved, and the revelation, with a sudden 
light, consumed all the barriers between himself and Ids own love. 
.\.nd at that moment Nora entered. She saw him bending over the 
i'ook. She uttered a cry ■-spr.ang forward s and then sank down, 
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coveriug her face with her hands. But Audley was at ka: feet. H« 
forgot his friend—his trust; he forgot amtoion—he forgot the world. 
It vras his own cause that he pleaded—his own love that hurst forth 
from his Ups. And when the two that day parted, they were 
betrothed each to each. Alas for them, and alas for Harley! 

And now this man, who had hitherto valued himself as the very 
Jkype of gcntlemau—whom all his young contemporaries had so 
regarded and so revered--had to press tlie liand of a conlidi^ 
friend, and bid adieu to truth. He had to amuse, to deky, 1o mis¬ 
lead his’boy-rivid—to say that he was already subduing Dora’s hesi¬ 
tating doubts—and that with a little time, slic coiddbc induced to 
consent to forget Harley’s rank, mid his pavcnls’ pride, and become 
his wife. And Harley believed in Egerton, without one suspicion on 
the miiTor of his loyal soul. 

Meanwliilc, Audley, imp’aticnt of his oivn position—impatient, as 
strong minds ever are. to hasten what they have once resolved--to 
terminate a suspense that every interview with Harley tortured alike 
by jealousy and shame—to pass out of the reach of scruples, and to 
say to himsell', “Right or wrong, iherc is no looking hack; the deed 
is done;’’—^Andlcy, thus Imnietl on by the imjietus of his own power 
of will, pressed for speedy and secret nuptiais— secret, tiU his for¬ 
tunes, then wavering, were more assured -his career faiily com¬ 
menced. This was not his strongest motive, though it was one. 
He slirank from the discovery of his wrong to his friend—desired to 
delay the scll-huiniliation of such aunouueemeut, until, as he per¬ 
suaded liimself, Harley’s hoyiA passion was over—had yielded to 
the new allurements that would naturally beset ids way. Stifling his 
conscience, Audley sought to eonvince liimself that the day woidd 
soon come when Harley could hear with indiHercnec that Nora 
Avenelwas another’s. “The dream of an houi’, at.liis age,” mur¬ 
mured the elder friend; “but at mine ibc passion of alii'c!” He 
did not speak of these latter motives for concealment to Nora. lie 
felt that, to own the extent of his treason to a fiieml, would lower 
him in her eyes. He spoke therefove but slightingly of Harley- 
treated the boy’s suit as a thing past and gone. He dwelt only on 
reasons that compelled sclf-.sacriuee on Ids side or hers. She did not 
hesitate which to choose. And so, where Nora loved, so subndssivcli 
did she bebeve in the superiority of the lover, that she would not 
pause to hear a murmur from Iser own loftier natm’e, or question the 
njopriety of what ho deemed wise and good. 

*Abanaordng pnidcnee in this arch affair of life, Audley stiU pre¬ 
served his customary caution iii ndiior details. And this indeed was 
characteristic of 1dm throughout all his career—heedless in large 
things—wai-y iu small. He vvoidd not trust.Lady Jane Horton with 
his secret, still less Lady Lansmero. lie simply represented to thi- 
former, that. Nora was no longer safe from Harley’s determined pui'- 
suit under Lady Jane’s roof, and tliat she had better elude the boy’s 
knowledge of her movemeuta, and go qidetly away for a while, to 
lodge with some connection of her own. 

And so, with Lady Jane’s acquiescence, Nora went first to the 
aousc of a vciy distant kinswoman of her mother’s, and afterwards 
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TO one that Egertou took as their bridal home, under the name of 
Bertram. He arranged aE that might render their marriage most 
free from the chance of premature discovery. But it so happened 
o.n the very morning of their bridal, that one of the witnes.ses he 
selected (a confidential servant of his own) was seized with apoplexy. 
Considering, in haste, where to find a substitute, Egerton thought of 
Levy, his own private soEcitor, his own fashionable money-lender, a 
man with whom he was then ns iutimatc as a fine gentleman is witli 
the lawyer of his own age, who know's all his affaii’s, and has helped. 
Irom pure friendship, 1,o make them as bad as they arc! Levy was 
thus suddenly summoned. Egerton, who was in great haste, did not 
at first eominniueatc to him the uiuiio of the intended bride; but he 
•said enough of tlu; impriidcnec of the mamage, and his reasons for 
secrecy, to bring on himself the strongisst remoiistrauces; for Levy 
had always j-eckoned on Egerton’s making a wealthy marriage,— 
leaving to Egerton the wife, and hoping to appropriate to liimself the 
wealth, aU hi the natural course of husiness. Egerton did not listen 
to him, but hurried him on towards the place at which the ceremony 
was to be performed; and Levy actually saw' the bride before lie had 
loarncd Jicr name. 'Che usiu'cr masked his raging emotions, and 
fulfilled his part in the rites. Ilis smile, w'hen lie eongi’atulated the 
bride, mighi, have shot cold into her heart; hut her eyes were cast, 
on the earth, seeing t here but a shadow from heaven, and her heart 
was bhndly sheltering itself in the bosom to which it was given ever¬ 
more. She (lid not perceive tlic .smile of hate that barbed the words 
of joy. INora never thought it necessary later to toll Egerton that 
Levy had been a refused suitor. Indeed, with the e.vquisite tact of 
love, slie saw that such a confidence, the. idea of such a rival, would 
have wounded the pride other liigh-brcd, wcE-borii liusband. 

And now, wliEe Harley L’Estrange, frantic with the news that 
Nora had left Lady Jane’s roof, and |mrposely misled into wrong 
directions, was socking to trace her refuge m vain—now Egerton, in 
an assumed name, in a. remote quarter, far from the clubs m which 
his word was oracular - far from tlio pursuits, whether of jjastime 
or tod, that had hitherto engrossed his active mind, gave liimself up, 
with wonder at his own siuTcudcr, to the only vision of fairyland that 
ever weighs down the watchful eyelids of hard ambition. The world 
for a whEe shut out, he missed it not. lie knew not of it. He 
looked into two loving eyes that hasuited him ever after, through a 
stem and arid existence, and said, murmuriiigly, “ Why, this, then, 
is real himpiness! ” Often, often, in tlie solitude of other years, fo 
repeat to himself the same words, savothat for ix, lie then murmured 
teas/ And Nora, with her grand, fuE heart, all licr luxuriant wealth 
of fancy and of thought, ehild of light and of .song, cad she then never 
discover that tlierc was something comparativedy narrow and sterile 
in the nature t» which she had linked her fat,e.? Not there, could 
aver be sympathy in feelings, brilliant and shifting as the tints of the 
rainbow. When Audley pressed her heart to his own, could he C()m- 
prehend one finer throb of its beating ? Was aE the iron of liis mind 
worth one gi-aiii of the gold she had cast away in Harley’s love ? 

Did Nora already discover tlnsf. Surely no. Genius feels no 
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’rant, no repining, wliile tlie he^rt is ooniented. Gtenius in her paused 
and slumbered: it had been as the ministraat of solitude: it was 
needed no more. If a womair lpves deeply some one below her own 
grade in the mental and spiritual orders, how often we see tliat she 
unconsciously (luits her own rank, .eoincs meekly down to the level 
of the beloved, is afraid lost he should .deem her the superior—she 
who would not even be the equal. . Kora knew no more that she liad 
genius; sbe only knew that Sue had love. 

And so here, the journal vvhiiSi Lebuard was readhiij, clianarcd its 
tone, sinking into that (luiet happiness which is but quiet because it 
is so deep. This interlude in the life of a man like Audlcy Eeerton 
could newer have been long; many eircmnstiaiccs conspired lo abridge 
it. His affairs were in great disorder; they were all under Levy’s 
management. Demands that liad before slumljercd, or been mildly 
urged, grew lueuaeiiig and clamorous. Tlarlcj', too, returned to 
London from his 'futile researches, and looked out for Andley. 
Audley was fiwccd to leave his secret. Eden, and reappear in the 
common world; ami tiiencelbrward it was only by stealth that he 
came to liis bridai iioinea visftor, no more the inmate. But more 
loud and lieree grew (lie di'inand.s of )ii.s creditors, now when Egertou 
had innsl. need of all wliieh rc.spcelal)ili(y, aud position, and behef of 
peeimiary iudependeuee eaii do lo raise the man who has ennurabered 
his arms, aud eripjiled hri slops towards fortune. Ho was threatened 
wilii writs, with prison. Levy said “ that to hoiTow more would be 
but larger riiiu”—shnigged his shoulders, and even recommended a 
voluntary retreat, to the King’.s Bench. ” Ko phice so good for 
frightening one’s'ercdilors into eoiapoundiiig their claims; but why,” 
added Levy, with eovert sneer. “ wiiy not go to young L’EsIrange— 
a boy made to be borrowed from!” 

Levy, who had known fi-om Lady Jane oi' Harley’s pursuit of Nora, 
had learned already liow to avenge liimself on Egertou. Audlcy 
Mtild not apply to the iVieiid ho had betrayed. And as to other 
friends, no man in town had a gnaitor number; and uo man in town 
knew better that he should lose Ihcm all if he, were once known to 
be in want of their money. MortiGed, harassed, tortured—shunning 
Harley—yet ever sought by him—fearful of each knock at his dooi, 
Audley Egerton escaped to the mortgaged remnant of his patmial 
estate, on which there was a gloomy manor-house, long uninhabited, 
and there applied a mind, aftciwvavds renowned for its quick conipre,- 
hensioii of business, to the investigation of his affairs, with a view to 
save some wreck from the flood that swelle,d nioinentl.v around him. 

And now—to condense as* much as possible a record tlmt runs 
djirkly on into pain and sorrow—now Lovy began to practise his 
vindictive arts;*and the arts gradually prevailed. On pretence of 
assisting Egerton in the aiTangement of his affairs-which he secretly 
contrived, however, still more to complicate—ho came down frequently 
to Egertou Hall for a few hours, arriving by the mail, and watching 
the effect which Kora’s almost daily Icttera produced on the bride¬ 
groom, irritated by the practical cares of hfe. He was thus con¬ 
stantly at hand to instil into the mind of the ambitious man a regret 
for tbc impimdencc of hasty pujsion, or to embitter the remorse which 
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Atidley felt for his treachery to L’Estrange. Tims ever briugmff 
before the mind of the harassed debtor images at war with love, aiid 
with the i>oetry of life, he disattuned it (so to speak) for the recep¬ 
tion of Nora’s letters, all mnsical as they were-with such thoiifthte as 
(ho most delicate fancy inspires to the inost canicst We. Egerton 
was one of those men who, never confide their afi'airs frankly to 
women. Nora, when she thus wrote, was wliolly in the dark ns to 
(lie extent of Ihs stern prosaic distress. Apd so-and so—^Levy 
always near (type of the prose of life in its most cyiiic form)—so by 
degrees, all tliat redundant affluence of .affedtioh, with its guslies of 
grief for his absence, prayers for liis return, sweet reproach if a post 
faiied to bring back an answer to thewoman’s yearning- siglis—all this 
grew, to 1 lie sensible positive man of real life, like sickly romantic 
oxaggei-ation. The bright arrows shot too high into heaven to hit 
(lie mark set so near io the earth! Ah f common fate of all superior 
natures! Wliat (re.a.sure, and liow wildly wasted! ‘ 

By the bye,” said Jjevy one morning, as iie was about to take leave 
of Aiimcyaiid return to town- “ by the bye, I shall be this evening in 
ilie noiglibourliood of Mrs. Egerton.’’ 

.I')geiIto,v.— Say Mrs. Bertram ! 

Lew.—A y; will she not bo in want, of some iiee.uniary .«upplics? 

It/GEin-ON.—My wife!—Not yet. 1 must, first be wholly ruined 
before she can want; and if 1 were so, do you think 1 should not he 
by her side ? 

Levy. — 1 hog pardon, my tlear I'elJow ; your pride of gentleman is 
so susceptible that it is hard for a lawyer not to wound it unawares. 
Your wife, then, doe.s not know the exact slate of your affairs ? 

EoERT 0 X.~Of course not. Who would confide to a woman things 
in which she could do nothing, except to tease one the more 'i 

Lew.— True, and a poetess loo! ] liave ]-)rcvente.d your finishing 
your answer to Mrs. Bertram’s last letter. Can I take it—it may 
save a day’s delay—that is, if yoti do not object to my calhng on her 
lids evening. 

Egerton -(sittiug down to his uiiliiiishcd letter).—Ohjeet! no. 

Levy (looking at ids watch).—Be ipiick, or 1 shall lose the 
coach. 

Bgektox (scaling the letter).-There. And I should be obliged 
fo you if you would call; and without alarming her as to luy circum¬ 
stances, you ran just say that you kTiow I am much harassed about 
important aflairs at present, and .so soothe the efl'ects of my very 
short answers- 

Levy.—T o those donbly-crossed, very long letters—will. 

“ Poor Nora,” said Egerton, sighing, she will think this answer 
brief and churlish enough Explain my excuses kildly, so that they 
will serve for the future. I really have no time, and no heart for 
sentiment. Thef little I. ever had is well-nigh worried out. of me. 
Still I love her fondly and deeply.” 

Levy. —You must liave done s<J. I never thought it in you to 
sacrifice the world to a woman. 

Egerton. —^Nor I either; hut (added the strong man, conscious of 
that power which rules the world iii^mtely more than knowledge— 
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conscious of tranquil eouragcj—but 1 have not sm.riQccd the world 
yet. This right arm shall hear up her and myself too. 

Levy.—W ell said! but in the meanwhile, for heaven’s sake, don’t 
attempt to go to London, nor to leave this plane; for, in that case, I 
know you will be an-fsited, and then adieu to all hopes of PurliainenI 
—of a career. 

Audley’s haughty coiuitenancc, darkened; as the, dog, in liis bravest 
mood, turns dismayed from the stone plucked from the mire, so, when 
Ambition rern's itself to defy InankLnd, whisper “ disgrace, and a 
gaol.”—and, lo, erestl'alleu, it slinks away! That cvening’Levy called 
on Noya, and ingratiating lumself into her favour by praise of Kgerton, 
vrith indirect humble apologetic allusions to bis own former presump¬ 
tion, he prepared the way to renewed visits;—she was so lonely, and 
she .so loved to see one who was fresh from seeing Audley— one who 
would talk to her of him ! By degrees the friendly respectful visitor 
thus stole into her conlidenen: and then, with all his panegyiics on 
Audley’s superior powers anil gifts, he began lo dwell n))OU the young 
husband’s worldly aspirations, and care for his career; dwell on them 
so as vaguely to alarm Nora - to imply that, dear as slie was, she was 
still hut second lo Ambit ion. JJis way thus prepared, ho next began 
to insinuate his respectful pity at her eiiuivocal position, dropped 
hints of gossip and slander, feared that, the mamage might be o\vned 
too late to ])reserve reput ation. And thenwliat would be the feelings 
of the proud Egerton if his wife we.rc excluded from that world, whose 
opinion he so prized? Imscusihly thus he led lier on lo express 
(though timidly) her own fear—her imii natural desire, in her lettens 
to Audley. Wlieii could the marriage he proclaimed ? I’roclaimed ! 
Audley felt that to iiroclaim such a marriage, at such a moment, 
would be 1.0 fling away Ins last east lor fame am! fortune. And liar- 
ley, too—Harley still so uiiciu-cd of Ids franlic lo\c ! Levy was sure 
to be at hand when letters like these arrived. 

And now Levy went further still in his (lelevadiiation to alienate 
these two hemts. Ho eoutrived, by means of his various agents, to 
circulate through Norii’s nei.a'hhourliood t he very slaiider.s at which he 
had liinted. He eoutrived that she should be insult,ed when she went, 
abroad, outraged at botue by the sneiTs of lu'i- own .servant, and 
tremble with shame at her own shadow ujioii liev .djaudoned bridal 
heavfli. 

.lust iu the midst of t.his iniolcrable anguish, Jm-vy re.appeared. 
His crowning hour was ripe. He intimated his knowledge of the 
humiliations Nora had niidcrgonc, expressed his deep compassion, 
offered to iutercede witli Jtlgcrton “ to do her justice.” lie used am¬ 
biguous phrases, that shocked her ear and tortured her heart, and thus 
provoked her onto demand him lo explain; and then, throwing her 
into a wild state of iiidcliiiitc alarm, iu wjiicii he obtained her solemn 
promise not to divnilgc to Audley what he ivas aboutto communicate, 
he said, with villanoiis hypocrisy of reluctant shame, “ t.liat her mar¬ 
riage was not strictly legal: that ‘the fonns rciinired by the la\v iuul 
not been complied with; that Audle.v, uiiintciitionallr or pur)io.sely, 
had left liimseif free to disown the rite and desert the bride,” Wliile 
Nora stood stunned and speechless at a falsehood which, with hiwyor- 
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like show, ho contrived to make truthlike to her inexpcrienciL he 
lurried rapi^y on, to re-awake on her mind the impression of AudUey’s 
nidc, ambition, and respect for worldly position. “ These arc your 
ibstaeles,” said he; “ but I think I may induce, him to repaii' the 
•vrong, and right you at last.” Righted at last - oh infamy ! 

ThewNora’s anger burst forth. She believe snchastainou Audley’s 
louour! 

“ Rut wliere was the honour when be betrayed his frieud ? Did 
on not know that he was intrusted by Lord L’Jistrange to plead for 
liin. How did he Mlil the trust ?” 

Plead for L’Rstrauge ! Nora had not been exactly aware of this. 
11 the sudden love preceding those sudden nuptials, so little touohiu.g 
I alley (beyond Audlcy's tirst timid allnsions to his suit, and her 
•aim and cold reply) had been spoken by cither. 

Levy resumed, lie dwelt fully on the trust and the breach of it, 
iiid then said—1 n Egerton’s world, man holds it far more dishonour 
o betray a man than to dupe a woman; and if Rgerton could do the 
juc, why doubt that he would do the other ? But do not look at me 
vith those indignant eyes. Put himself to the test; write to him to 
:iy that the suspicions amidst which you live have become intolerable 
-that the.y iiifcet eycii yourself, de.spitc your reason- that the .secrecy 
if your iinptiul.', Ids prolonged absence, bis brief refusal, on unsatis- 
aetory gronmis, to proclaim your t ic, all distract you with a terrible 
loubt. Ask liim. at. least (if be will, not yet declare yonr martlage), 
o satisfy you tliat the rites -were legal.” 

” 1 will go to liim.” cried Nora, impetuously. 

Go to him in liis own house ! Bdiat a scene, what a scandal! 
Amid he over forgive you ? ” 

" -At least, l.heii, L will implore him to eoiue here. 1 cannot write 
ueh liorrihle. wwds ; I eamiof—1 cannot—Go, go.” 

Levy left her, and hastened to two orthree of Audley’s inostpress- 
iig creditors --men, in fact, who went entirely by Levy’s own adviw;. 
ie liade them iiislautly sumuiud Audley’s country residence with 
ladilis. Before Egertou could reach Nora, lie would thus be lodged 
n a gaol. These preparations luaile, lievy lijmself went down to 
ludloy, and arrived, as usual, ;iu hour or two before the delivery of 
he post. 

And Nora,’s Jetler came ; and never was Audlcy’s grave brow more 
lark than when lie read it. iStill, with liisii-sual decision, he resolved 
o obey her wish - rang the bell, and ordered bis servant to put up a 
hiuige of dres.s, and send for po.st-lioi’ses. 

Levy then took him aside, imd led biw to the window, 

'■ Jjook under yon trees. Do yon see those men ■ They are baUitfs. 
I’liis is the true reason why 1 come to you to-day. You cannot leave 
his house.” 

Egertou reeoiliSd. “ And this frant ic foolish letter at such a time,” 
le muttered, striking the open page, full of love in the midst of ten-or, 
ril li his clenohcd hand. • 

O Woman, Woman! if thy heart be deep, and its chords tender, 
leware how thou ]ove.st the man with whom all that plucks him from 
he hard cares of .the work-day world is a frenzy or a folly! Tic will 
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break tby heart., be will sbaltcr its eliorils, be -will trample out from 
its delicate framework eVery sound that now makes musical tbe eom- 
mon air, and swells into unison with the harps of angels. 

“ She has before written to me,” continued Audlcy, jmeing the 
room with angry disordered strides, “ asking me when our maiTiago 
can be proclauued, mid 11 bought my replies would have satisfied any 
reasonable woman, lint now, now ibis is worse, immeasurably worse 
—she actuiill}’ doubts my honour! 1. who have made sucli sacrilices 
—actually doubts whcllier 1. Autlley Egerton, an English gculleman, 
could have been base enough to-” 

“ What?” inlcrnipted Jicvy, “to deceive your friend T/Estraiige? 
Pid not she know ihut. ? ” 

“ Sir!” exclaimed Egerlon, turning white. 

“ Don’t he angry- all’s fail- in love as in war; andL’Estrangc will 
live yet to thank you for sai-itig him from such a whaliutnce. But 
you are seriously augry; pray, forgive me.” 

With some dililmdty, and much fa-wning, the usurer apjieased the 
storm he had raised in Audley’s conscience. And ho tlieri hoard, as 
if witli surprise, the tnio inirporl of ISora’s letter. 

“ It is beneath me to answer, mueli les.s to satisfy, such a doubt,’’ 
said Aiidley. “ I could have seen her, and a look of reproach would 
have suffioed; hut to ijut my hand to paper, and condescend to write, 

‘ I am not a villain, and I will give joii the pi'ool’s that 1 am uot,’^— 
never,” 

“Yon are ciuitc right; but let us see if wo eamiot reconcile matters 
between \oui- pride and her feelings. Write simply this:—’ All that 
you ask me to say or to explain, 1 have instructed Levy, as my 
solicitor, to say and explain for me; and you may believe him as you 
would myscll’.’ ” 

“Well, the jTOor fool, she deserves to he punished; and 1 suppose 
that aiiswcr will pimish her more than a lengthier relnikc. My iiiiiui 
is so distracted. 1 cannot judge of these t rumpery wotuan-fcai-s ami 
whims; there, 1 have -WTitten as you suggest. Give her all the pnxif 
she needs, and f ell her that in six months at fail best, come what will, 
she shall bear the name of Egerton, as heuceforih she must share his 
fate.” 

“ Wh.v .say six months ?” 

“Parliament must be -dissolved, and there must he a general elre. 
tiou before then. I shall cither obtain a scat, be seeurc li-orn a g.aol, 
have won field for my energies, or-” 

“Or what?” 

“1 shall renounce ambilion altogclher—ask my brother to assi.st 
me towards whatever debts remain when all my propci-ty is fairly 
sold—they cannot be much. lie has a living in his gift—the incum¬ 
bent is old, and, 1 liear, very ill. I can take orders.” 

“ Sink into a country parson!” 

"And leam coniciit. I have tasted it already. She was iien by 
niy side. Explam all to her. TMs letter, 1 fear, is too unkind—But 
to doubt me thus I” 

Levy hastily placed the letter in his pocket-hook; and, for fear it 
should bo withdrawn, took his leave. 
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And of that letter lie made such use, that the day after he hod 
given it to Kora, she had left theliousc—the ncighhourhood; fled, 
and not a trace! Of all the awnics in life, that which is most poi;;- 
nant and harrowing—that which for the time most annihilates reason, 
and leaves oar whole organisation one lacerated, mangled heart- is 
the coiwiction that we have been deceived where w'e placed all tin-, 
trust of love. The moment the anchor snaps, the st orm comes on— 
the stars vanish behind the cloud. 

When Levy returned, filled witif the inramnus hope which katl 
stimulated his revenge—the hope that if ho eould succeed in chauginc 
into sconi and indignation Nora’s love for Andlev, he might succeed 
also ill replacing that broken and degraded iuol—his amaze and 
dismay were great on hearing of her departure. Tor several days lie 
sought lievliace.s in vain. He went to Lady Jane Horton’s—Nora 
had not boeu there. He treiiibicd to go back to E.gei'ton. Surely 
Nora would have wriften to lier husb.aud, and, in spite of her promise, 
I'cvealed bis fi\ni falsehood; but as days passed and not a cine was 
I'onnd. lie had no option but to rep.iir to Egeitoii Hall, taking care 
tliat 1 lie biiiliils .still surrounded it. .‘Vudlcy had received no line from 
Nora. The young husband was suiprised, perple.xcd, uneasy—but 
had nn sinjiicioii of ihe triilli. 

At length Ijevy was forced to break to Aiidlcy the intelligence of 
Nora’s Ihglil. He gave his own colour to it. Houhtlciis she had 
gone to .seek iicr own relations, and, hy their advice, take steps to 
make licr mitrriago publicly known. This idea changed Audley’s 
iirst sliock iiito deep luid stem resentment. His mind so little com¬ 
prehended Nora’s, and was ever .so disposed to what is called the 
eoiiimon-seuse view of things, that he saw no other mode to account 
Ibr her Ibgiit and her silence, tldious to Bgerton as such a pro¬ 
ceeding would be, be was far too proud to take any steps to guard 
against ii. “Let lier do iier worst,” said he, coldly, nuisking 
emotion w ith his usual self-coiimuiud; “ it will be but a nine days’ 
wonder to tlie world—a fiercer rush of uiy ereditors on their hunted 
prtw-” 

And a ehalli'iigc from Lord L’lisl range.” 

“ 8o be il,” iiii.sw crcd Lgcrlon, suddenly jilaeing bis band at his 
hcai-t. 

“ "VV’Lal. i.s (ho iiiattcr ? Are you ill r” 

“A strange sensalion here. -Mv faJlicr died of a complaint of the 
heart,, and I myself was ouee told In guard, Ihrough life, against 
excess of emotion. I smiled iil, such a warning then. Let us sil 
down to biismess.” • 

But when Levy- had gone, and .solitude veeloscd round that Man of 
the Iron Mask, there grew upon him more aud more the sense of a 
mighty loss. Nora’s sweet loving face .started from the shadows of 
the forlorn walls.* Her docile, yieklhig temper—^lier generous, self- 
immolating spirit—came back to liis memory, to refute the idea that 
wronged her. His love, that had bSeii suspended for awhile by busy 
earnsi but which, if without mucli refining sentiment, was sM the 
master passion of his soul, flowed back into all his thoughts—circum- 
fused the very atmosphere wdtli a fcarfijl softening charm. He escaped 
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under corer of the night from the watch of the bailiffs. | He arriTed 
in L^don. He himself sought efverj'where' he could tliink of for his 
missing bride. Lady Jade Ilorton -was conflned to her bed, dying 
fast—^npahln even to Teceive and reply to tiis-letter. ' He secretly 
seat down to Laiisinere, to ascerf.ain if Nora Jiad gone 1 o her parents. 
She wgs not there. Tlic Avenels believed her still with L^y Jane 
Horton. 

He now grew most seviouslv alarmed; and in the midst of that 
xflann. Levy soorelly contrived that ho should bo arrested for debt; 
but ho was not detained in confinement many days. Before 1.he 
disgrace got wind. Ihe writs were discharged—Levy baffled. He 
was free. Lord l/Kstrange. Inid learned from Audley's servant 
what Audlcy would have concealed from liim out of all the world. 
And the gencroii.s hoy,—'who, heside.s the miuiificcnl allowance he 
received from the Earl, was heir to an independent and considerable 
fortune of Ids own, when he should attain Ids inajority—hastened to 
l)orroV the money and discharge all the obligations of his friend. 
The benefit was conferred l)efore Audlcy knew of it, or could prevent. 
Then a new emotion, and perhaps scarce less stinging than the loss of 
l!iora, tortured Ihe man who had smiled at the warning of science; 
and the strange sciisalion at ihe heart was felt again and ag.'dii. 

And Harley, loo, -nas still in search of Nora—would talk of notldiig 
hut her—and looked so haggard and mef-worn. Tin' bloom of the 
hoy’s youth was gone. Could .Dudley then have said, “ She you seek 
is another’s ; your love is razed out of your life; and, for eousolatioii. 
learn thal. your friend has betrayed yon ?” Could Audloy say this ? 
lie did not dare. Which of 1 lie i.u o suffered the most ‘t 

And those two friends, of eliai’aeters so difl’erent, were so singnlailv 
attached to eaeli oilier. Jnseparablc at school—tlu'owu together iii 
the world, willi a wcaltli of fi'iink eonfidenees between them, aconinu- 
latcd since childhood. And now, in the midst of all ids ov, n anxious 
sorrow, Harley still tliuught and planned for Egerton. And .self- 
accusiug remorse, luid all the souse of jiainful gratitude, deopeued 
Audley’s afl’ection for Harley into a devotion as to a superior, while 
softoumg it into a reverential plly t hat. yearned to relieve, 1 o atone; 
— but how—oil, how 'r 

A general election was now at. hand, still no new's of Nora. Levy 
kept aloof from Andley, pursuing his own sileul. soareii. A seat, for 
the borough of Laiismore wa'n pressed upon Audlcy, not only by 
Harley, hut his parents, esjieoially by the Countess, who t.aeitly 
ascribed to Audley 's wise counsels Nora’s mj'sterious disappearance. 

Egerton at first resisted the thought of a new obligation to his 
injured friend; but lie burned to leave, it, some day, in his power to 
repay at least his peouniary delit; the, sense of that debt humbled 
nim more than all else. Eavliamoutary success might at last obtain 
for him some hici-ativc situation abroad, and thus enable him otb- 
dually to remove this load from his heart and his honour. No omci 
elianco of repayment appejired open to him. He accepted the offer, 
and went down to Lnnsmere. His brother, lately inarnei^ was asked 
to meet him; and there, also, was Miss Leslie the heiress, whom 
LadyLansmerc secretly hoped ber son Harley would admire, but who 
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lad Ions since, no less ^ecrefly, given her heart to the nneonscious 
ligerton.. 

‘Meanwhile the miserable Kora, deceived by the arts and'repre- 
-ontations oi Levy—actii^ on the natural‘impnlse of a heart so 
susceptible to shame—^flying from a home which she deemed dis- 
lionoiirefl—^flying from a lover whose power over her she knew to be 
so great, tliat she dreaded lost he might reconcile her to dishonour 
itself—liad no thought save to hide heyself for ever from Audiey’s eye. 
She would not go to her relations—^to Lady Jane; that were to mve 
lie clue, and invite thO pursuit. An Itahan lady of high rank iiad 
.'isited at Lady Jane’s—taken a great fancy to Nora—and the Indy’s 
msband, having been obliged to precede her return to Italy, had 
suggested the notion of engaging some compaifion—^the lady had 
•poken of this to Nora and to Lady Jane Horton, who had urged 
Nora to accept the offer, elude Harley’s pursuit, and go abroad for a 
liiiic, Nora tlicn had refused; for slie then had seen Audley 
Kgerton. 

To this Italian lady she now went, and the offer was renewed with 
the most winning kindness, and grasped at in the passion of despair. 
But the Italian had aoceptod invitations to English opuntry houses 
before she finally departed for the Continent. Meanwhile, Nora took 
refuge in a quiet lodging in a sequestered suburb, wliich an Ei^sh 
servant in the employment of the fair foreigner rcBommcnded. Thus 
liad she first come to the cottage in which Burley died. Shortly 
afterwards, she left England with her new companion, unknown to all 
—to Lady Jane as to her parents. 

All this time the poor girl was under a moral delirium—a confused 
fever—haunted by dreams from which she sought to fly. Sotmd 
physiologists agree that madness is rarest amongst arsons of the 
finest imagination. But those persons arc, of all others, liable to 
a temporary state of mind in which judgment sleeps—^imagination 
alone prevails witli a dire and awful tyranny. A smgle idea gains 
ascendancy—expels aU others—presents itsdf everywhere with an 
intolerable blinding glare. Nora was at that time under the dread 
one idea—to fly from shame! 

But, when the seas rolled, and the dreary leagues interposed, 
between her and her lover—when new images presented themselves 
—when the fever slaked, and reason returned—doubt broke upon the 
previo us despair. Had she not been too credulous, too hasty ? EooL 
fool! Audley have been so poor a traitor! How guilfy was she, if 
she Had wronged him! And in tlie mi^t of this revulsion of feeling, 
there stirred within her auothhr life. Slie was destined to b(»ome a 
mother. At that thought her high nature bowed; the last struggle 
of pride gave way; she would return to England, see Audley, leam 
from his lips the ^th, and even if the truth were what phe had been 
taught to believe, plead, not for herself, but for the false one’s child. 

Some delay occurred in the theii warlike state of affairs on the 
Continent, before she could put this purpose into execution; and 09 
her journey back, various obstructions lengthened the way. But she 
returned at last, and resought the suburban cottage in which she had 
last lodged before quitting England. At night, she went to Audley’i 
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Jjondon house: there was only a woman hf'nharge of ii ’Mr.Eger- 
toh was absent—eleotioneering somewhere—Mr. Levy, his kwyer, 
Ci^ed every day for any letters to be forwarded to him. Nora shrank 
frqm seeinj? Levy, shrank from writing even a letter that would pass 
jUfrongh his hands. If she had been deceived, it had been by him, 
'and wil^illy. But Parliament was already dissolved; the.eleotion 
wouldsbon be over; Mr. Egertonwas expected to return to town 
a week. Nora went back to Mrs. Goodyer’s and resolved to 
, Jeybnring her own heart ih silence. But the newspapers might 
Jnii her where Audley ready was; the newspapers were sent for 
id conned daily. 

And one morning this parafraph met her eye:— 

“ The Earl and Countess of Lansmere are rooeiviim a distinguished 
party at their conntiy seat. Among the guests is Miss Leslie, whose 
wealth and beauty have excited such sensation in the fashionable 
world. To the disappointment of numerous aspirants amongst our 
aristocracy, we hear that this lady has, however, made her distin¬ 
guished choice in Mr. Audley Egcrttm. That gentleman is now a 
candidate for the borough of Lansmere, as a supporter of the Govern¬ 
ment ; his success is considered certain, and, according to the report 
of a large circle of friends, few new members will prove so valuable 
an addition to the Ministerial ranks; a great career may, indeed, be 
predicted for a young man so esteemed for talent and character, aided 
by a fortune so iminensc as that which he will shortly receive with 
the hand of the accomplished heiress.” 

^ Again the anchor snapped—again the storm descended— again, the 
^rs vanished. Nora was now once more under the dominion of a single 
thought, as she had been when she fled from her bridal home. Then, 
it was to escape from her lover—^now, it was to see him. As the 
victim stretched on the rack implores to be led at once to death, so 
dhere are moments when the annihilation of hope seems more merciful 
than the torment of suspense. 


CHAPTER XVn. 

When the scenes in some long diorama pass solemnly before us, 
there is sometimes one solitary object, contrasting, perhaps, the view 
of stately cities or the march of a mighty river, that halts on the oyo 
for a moment, iuid then glides away, leaving on the mind a strange, 
comfortless, undefined impression. 

Why was the object presented to us P In itself it seemed compa¬ 
ratively insignificant. It may have been but a broken column—a 
lonely pool with a star-beam on its quiet surface—jet it awes us. 
We remember it when phantasmal pictures of bright Damascus, or of 
colossal pyramids—of bazaars i* StambouL or lengthened carav^ 
•hat defile slow amidst the sands of Araby—have sated the wondering 
gaze. Why were we detained m the hhadowT procession by a thing 
that would have been so Qpmmoirplace had it not been so loner 
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Some latent interest must attach to it. Was it there that a vision oi 
•woe had lifted the ■wild hair of a Prophet P—there where some Hagar 
had still the wail of her child on her indig^t breast P We woidd 
fain call back the pageantry procession—min'see again the sohtary 
thing that seemed so little worth the hand of the artist—and ask, 
“Why art thou here, and wherefore dost thou haunt us P” 

Itise up—rise up once more—by thg broad great thoroughfare that 
stretches onward and onward to the remorseless London.—^Kise up— 
rise up,—0 solitary tree with the green leaves on thy bough, and the 
deep rents in thy heart; and the ravens, dark birds of omen and 
sorrow, that build their nest amidst the leaves of the bough, and 
drop with noiseless plumes down through the hollow rents of the 
heart,—or are heard, it may be, in the gro-wing shadows of twilight, 
calling out to their young! 

Under the old pollard tree, by the side of John Avenel’s house, 
there cowered, breathless and listening, John Avenel’s daughter Nora. 
Now, when that fatal newspaper paragraph, which lied so like truth, 
mot her eyes, she obeyed the first mmulse of her passionate heart — 
she tore the wedding ring from her finget,—she inclosed it, with the 
paragraph itself, in a letter to Andley—a letter that she designed to 
convey scorn and pride:—alas! it expressed only jealousy and love. 
She could not rest tiU she had put this letter into the post with her 
o-wn hand, addressed to Audlcy, at Lord Lansmere’s. Scarce liad it 
left her ere she repented. What had she done P—^resigned the birth¬ 
right of the child she was so soon to bring into the world,—resigned 
her last hope in her lover’s honour,—given up her life of life—and 
from belief in what ?—a report in a newspaper! No, no; she would 
go herself to Lansmere,—to her father’s home—she could contrive to 
see Andley before that letter reached his band. The thought was 
scarcely conceived before obeyed. She found a vacant place in a 
coach that started from London some hours before the mail, and went 
within a few miles of Lansmere; those last miles she travelled on foot. 
Exhausted—faintbij^she gaine^ at last, the sight of home, and there 
halted,—for in the little gm-den in front she saw her parents seated. 
She hoard the murmur of their voices, and suddenly she romembeted 
her altered shape, her terrible secret. How answer the question, 
“ Daughter, where and who is thy husband P ’’ Her heart failed her; 
she crept under the old pollard tree, to gather up resolve, to watch 
and to listen. She saw the rigid face of the thrifty, prudent mother, 
with the deep lines that told of the cares of an anxious life, and the 
chafe of excitable temper and warm affefctions asninst the restraint of 
decorous sanctimony and resolute pride. The dear, stem face never 
seemed to her more dear and more stem. She saw the comely, easy, 
indolent, good-huipoured father; not then the poor paralytic siifferer, 
who coma yet recognise Nora’s eyes under the lids of Leonard, but 
stalwart and jovial,—^first bat in thp Cricket Club, first voice in the 
Glee Society, the most popular canvasser of the Lansmere CoMtitu- 
tiqnal True Blue Party, md the pride and idd of the Calvinistical 
prim wife; never from tliOse pinched lips of Hers had come forth even 
one pious rebuke to the careless, social? man. As he sat, one hand in 
his vest, his profile turned to the road, the li^t smoke curling play 
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fully up from tbe pipe, over vliich Ups, accustomed to bland smile 
and heivrtj' laugtitcr, closed as if reluclaut to be closed at all, he was 
the very model of the respectable retired trader in easy circumstances, 
tmd released from the toil of waking money while life could yet enjoy 
the delight of spendiug it. 

“ Well, old woman,” said Johu Avciicl, “ I must be off presently to 
see to those three shaky voters in Ksh Lane; they will have done t.iicir 
w'Ork soon, and I shall catch ’dii at homo. They do say as how v\ e 
may have aji oppo.sitiou; and 1 know that old Smikes has gone to 
Lonnon in search of a candidate. We can’t have the Lansnu-re Con¬ 


stitutional Bines heat by a Lomioner! Ha, ha, ha! ” 

“But you will be home before Jane and her husband Mark come f 
How ever she could marry a common carjjenter! ” 

“Yes,” said John,,“ho is a earpenter; but he has a vote, and that 
strengthens the family interest. If Diek was not gone to Ainerikay, 
there would bo three on ns. But Mark is a rc;d good Blue! A 
Lonnoner, indeed!—^a Yellow from Lojmon beat my Lord and the 
Blues! Ha, ha 1 ” 

“ But, John, this Mr. Egerton is a Lonnoner! ” 

“ You don’t understand thin,gs, talking such nonsense. Mr. Egerton 
is the Blue candidate, and the Blues arc the Country Tarty; there¬ 
fore, how can he be a Lonnoner ? An micommon'clever, well-grown, 
handsome young rnan, eh 1 and my young lord’s particular friend.” 
Mrs. Avenel sighed. 

“ What are you sighing and shaking your he.ad for ? ” 

“I was thinking of our poor, dear, dear Noni! ” 

“ God bless her! ” cried John, heartily. 

There was a rustle under the boughs of the old hoUow-hcartcd 
pollard tree. 

“ Ha! ha! Hark 1 1 said that so loud, that I have startled the 
ravens!” 


“ How he did love her! ” said Mrs. Avenel, thoughtfully. “ I am 
sure he did; and no wonder, for she looks every inch a lady; and 
why should not she be my lady, after ad P ” 

“ He P Who ? Oh, that foohsh fancy of yours about my young 
lord? A prudent woman like you!—stuff! 1 am glad my little 
beauty is gone to Lonnon, out of harm’s way.” 

“John—John—-Jolm! Nb harm could ever come to my Nora. 
She’s too pure and too good, and has too proper a pride in her, 

4 -/\ I ** 


“ To listen to any voung fords, I hope,” said John; “ thon.gh,” he 
added, after a pause,she might well be a lady, too. My lord, the 
young one, took me by the hand so kindly the other day, and said, 
.Have not you heard from her—I mean Miss Avenel—lately ? ’ 
and those bright eyes of his were as full of tearS as—as—as yours 
are now.” 


“ Well, Johnj well; go on.” “ 

“That is all. My lady came up_, and took me away to talk about 
the election; and just as I was going, she whispered, ‘ Don’t let my 
wild hoy talk to you about that sweet girl of yours. We must hotli 
see that she does not come to disgrace.’ ‘Disgrace!’—^that word 
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made me very angry for the moment, i^^nt'jny lady has sueh a way 
with lier, that she soon put me right again. Yet, I do think Nora 
must liave loved niy young lord, only she was too good to show it. 
W hat do you say ? ” and the father’s voice was thoughtful. 

I hope she’ll never love any man till she’s married to him; it is 
not nrojifr, John,” said Mrs. Avcnel, somewhat starchly, though very 
mildly. 

“ Ha! ha!” laughed John, chucking his prim wife under the chin, 
“ you did not say that to me when l*stole your first kiss under that 
very pollard tree—no house near it then!” 

“ Hush, Jolui, hush!” and the prim wife hlnshod like a girl. 

“ Pooh,” continued John, merrily, “ 1 don’t sec why we plain folks 
shoidd pretend to be more saintly and prudishlike than our betters. 
There’s that handsome Miss Leshc, who is to marry Mr. Egerton— 
easy enough to see how much she is. in love with him—could not keep 
her eyes off from him even in church, old girl? Ha, lia! What the 
deuce is the matter with the ravens ?” 

“ The.v’ll be a comely couple, John. And I hear tell she has a 
power of money. When is the marri^e to be? ” 

“ Oh, they say as soon iis the election is over. A toe wedding we 
shall have of it! I dare say my young lord will be bridesman. Vvo’ll 
send for our little Nora, to sec the gay doings!” 

Out from the boughs of tile old tree came the shriek of a lost siarit 
—one of those strange appalling sounds of human agony, wliich, once 
heard, are never forgotten. It is as the wail of Hope, when Shb, too, 
rushes forth from the Coffer of Woes, and vanishes into viewless 
space;—it is the dread ciy of Reason parting from clav—and of Soul, 
that would wrench itself from life! Eor a moment all was still—and 
then a dull, dumb, heavy fall! 

The parents gazed on each other, speechless: they stole close to 
the pales, and looked over. Under the boughs, at the gnarled roots 
of the oak, they saw—grey and indistinct—a prostrate form. John 
opened the gate and went round; the mother crept to the roadside, 
and there stood still. 

“ Oh, wife, wife! ” cried John Avcnel, from under the green boughs, 
" it is our child Nora! Our child—our child! ” 

And, as he spoke, out from the green boughs started the dark 
ravens, wheeling round and round, and calling to Jbeir young! 

And when they had laid her on the bed, Mrs, Avenel whispered 
John to withdraw for a moment; and, with set lips bitt trembliiw 
hands, began to unlace the dress, unde&tbe pressure of which Nora% 
heart heaved convulsively. And John went out of the room bewil¬ 
dered, and sat himself down on the landing-place, and wondered 
whether he was awake or sleeping; and a cold numbiiess crept oyer 
one side of him, tod his hea4 felt very heavy, with a loud, booming 
noise in bis cars. Suddenly his wife stood by his side, and said, in a 
very low voice— • 

‘‘John, run for Mr. Morgto—make naste. But mind—^lon’t speak 
to any one on the way. Quick, guick! ” 
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“ I don’t know. Why not die before ?” said Mrs. Arenel, between 
her teetL “ But Mr. Morgan is a discreet, friendly man.” 

“A true Blue!” muttered poor Jolin, as if bis mind wandered; 
and rising with difficulty, he stared »t his wife a moment, shook his 
head, ana was gone. 

An hour or two later, a' little covered taxed-cart stopped at 
Mr. Avenel’s cottage, out of which stepped a yoimg man with pale 
face and spare form, dressed in the Sunday suit of a rustic craftsman; 
then a homely, but pleasant, hmjest face, bent down to him, smilingly; 
and two arms emerging from under covert of a red cloak, extended 
an mfent, which the young man took tenderly. The baby was cross 
and very sickly; it be^ to ay. The father hushed, and rocked, 
and tossed it, with the air of one to whom such a charge was. 
familiar. 

“ He’ll be good when we get in, Mark,” said the young woman, as 
she extracted from the depths of the cart a large basket containing 
poultry and home-made bread. 

“ Don’t forget the flowers that the Squire’s gardener gave us,” said 
Mark the Poet. 

AVithout aid from her husband, the wife took down basket and 
nosegay, settled her cloak, smoothed her gown, and saii “ Very 
odd!—they don’t seem to expect us, Mark. How stiU the house is! 
Go and knock; they can’t ha’ gone to be<>yet.” 

Mark knocked at the door—no answer. A light passed rapidly 
across the windows on the upper floor, but still no one came to his 
summons. Mark knocked ^in. A gentleman, dressed in clerical 
costume, now coming from Lansmere Park, on the opposite side of 
the road, paused at the sound of Mark’s second and more impatient 
knock, and said, civilly— 

“ Are you not the young folks my friend Jolm Avenel told me tins 
morning he expected to visit Im?” 

“ Yes, please, Mr. Dale/’ said Mrs. Pairfleld, dropping her curtsey. 

“ You remember me I and this is my dear good man f” 

“What! Mark the Poet?” said the curate of Lansmere, with a 
smile. “ Come to write squibs for the election ?” 

“ Squibs, sir !” cried Mark, mdignantly. 

“ Bums wrote squibs,” said the curate, ndldly. 

Mark made no answer, but again knocked at the door. 

This time, a man, whose facn even seen by the starlight, was mucli 
flushed, presented himself at tie threshold. 

“Mr. Morgan I” exclaimed the curate, in benevolent alarm; “no 
Ulness here, I hope ?” 

“Cott! it is you, Mr. Dalis!—Come in, come in; I want a word 
with you. But who the teuce are these people ?” 

“ Sir,” said Mark, pushing through the doorway, “ my name is 
Pairfleld, and my wile is Mr. Avenel’s daughter!” , 

“Oh, Jane—and her hahy too!—Cood—cood! Como m; hut be 
quiet, can’t you? Still, still—stiU as death!” 

The party entered, the door 'dosed; the moon rose, and slioiu! 
calmly on the pale sdent house, on the sleeping flowers of the little 
gardwi, on the old pollard with its hollow core. The horse in the 
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taxed-cort doced, uiiheeded; the li^t ^still at timffl flitted acrois the 
upper windows. These were the only aims of except when a 
bat, now and then attracted by the light that passed across the 
windows, brushed against the panes, and then, dipping downwards, 
struck up against the nose oi the alumberiag horse, and darted 
mcrrilx alter the moth that fluttered round the raren’s nest in the 
old ooUard. 


CHAPTER XVm. 

Att that day Harley L’Estrange had oeen more thm usiu^ 
mournful and dejected. Indeed, the return to scenes associate with 
Nora’s presence increased the gloom that had settled on his mind 
since he had lost sight and trace of her. Audley, in the remorseful 
tenderness he fdt for his injured friend, had induced L’Estrange 
towards evening to leave the Park, and go into a district some rnilM 
off, on pretence that he required Harley’s aid there to canvass certain 
important ouiwoters: the change of scene might rouse him from his 
reveries. Harley himself was glad to escape from the guests at 
Lansmere. He readily consented to go. He would not return that 
night. The outvoters lay remote and scattered—he might be absent 
for a day or two. When Harley was gone, Egerton himself sank into 
deep thought. Tliere was rumour of some unexpected opposition. 
His partisans were alarmed and anxious. It was dear that the 
Lansmere interest, if attacked, was weaker than the Earl would 
believe: Egerton might lose his election. If so, what would become 
of him r How support his wife, whose return to him he always 
counted on, and whom it would then become him at all hazards to 
acknowledge? It was that day that he had spoken to Williaan 
Hazddeau as to the famdyjiving.—“Peace at least,’’thou^t the 
ambitious man—“1 shall nave peace!” And tlic Squire had pro¬ 
mised him the rectory if needed; not without a secret pang, for his 
Harry was already using her conjugal influence in favour of her old 
scliooUfriend’s husband, Mr. Dale; and the Squire thought Audley 
would he but a poor country parson, and Dale—if he would only ctow 
a little plumper than his curacy would permit him to be—^would oe a 
parson m ten thousand. But wl^c Audley thus prepared for the 
worst, he stUl brought his energies to bear on the more brilliant 
option; and sat with his committee, looking into caavass-books, 
and di.soussing the characters, politics, and local interests of eveajr 
elector, until the night was well-nigh gone. MTion he gained ms 
room, the shutters were unclosed, aud Tie stood a few moments at 
the window gazing on tlie moon. At that sight, the thought of 
Nora, lost ana afar, stole over him. The man. as we know, had UE 
his natoro little of romance and sentiment. Seldom was it Ins wont 
to gaze upon moon or stars. Bui whenever some whisper of romance 
did soften his hard, strong mind, or whenever moon or stars did 
charm his gaze from earth, Nora’s bright Muse-like face—Nora’s 
•wcet loving eyes, were seen in moon and star-beam—Nora’s low 
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tender voice, heard in the vphisper of that which we call romance, 
and w;hich is but the sound of the mysterious poetry that is ever in 
the air, would.we but deign to hear it! He turned witli a sigh, 
undressed, threw himself on his bed, and extinguished Ids light. 
But the light of the moon wmld fill the room. It kept him awake 
lor a little time: ho turned his face from the calm heavcnlF beam, 
resolutely towards the dull blind wall, mid fell asleep. And, in the 
sleep, he was with Nora;—again in theliumble bridal-home. Never 
in Ids dreams had she seemed t» him so distinct and life-like—her 
eyes upturned to his—her hands cLisped together, and resting on his 
snoulder, as had been her graceful wont—her voice murmuring 
meekly, “Has it, then, been my fault that we parted?—^forgive, 
forgive me!” 

And the sleeper imagined that he answered, "Never part from mo 

gain—never, never!” and that he bent down to kiss the chaste lips 
that so tenderly sought his own. And suddenly he heard a knocking 
sound, as of a hammer—regular, but soft, low, subdued. Did you 
ever, O reader, hear the sound of the hammer on the lid of a coffin in 
a house of woe,—^when the undertaker’s decorous hireling fears that 
the living may near how he parts them from the dead ? Such seemed 
the sound to Audley—^the dream vanished abniptly. Ho woke and 
again heard the knock; it was at Ids door. Ho sat u]' wistfully— 
the moon was gone—it was momit®. “Who is there?” he cned, 
peevishly. 

A low voice from without answered, “Hush, it is 1; dress quick; 
let me see you.” 

Egerton recognised Lady Lansmcrc’s voice. Alarmed and surprised, 
he rose, dressed in haste, and went to the door. Lady Lansmcrc was 
standing without, extremely pde. She put her finger to her lip, and 
beckoned liim to follow her. He obeyed mechanically. They entered 
her dressing-room, a few doors from his own chamber, and the Countess 
closed the door. 

Then laying her slight firm hand on his shoulder, she said, in sup¬ 
pressed and p^sionate excitement— 

“Oh, Mr. Egerton, you must serve—servo me, and at once—Harley 
—^Harley—save m v Harley—^go to him—prevent his coming back here: 
stay with him—give up the election—it is but a year or two lost iu 
your life—yon have other opportunities—make that sacrifice to 

your friend.” ' 

" Speak—what is the matter P 1 can make no saorifloe too great 
for Harley I” 

" Thanks—I was sure of it; • Go then, I say, at once, to Harley: 
keep him away from Lansmere on any excuse you can invent, until 

C ou can break the sad news to him—gently, gently. Oh, how will he 
ear it—^how recover the shock ? My hoy, my hoy!” 

“Calm yourself! Explain! Break what news?—recover what 
shock?” 

" True—you do not know—you l(ave not heard. Nora Avenel lies 
yonder, in her father’s house—^ead—dead!” 

Audley staggered back, clapping his hand to his heart, and then 
dropping on his knee as if bowed,down by the stroke of Heaven. 
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“ My bride, my irifc! ” he muttcrea. ‘‘Dead—cannot be!” 

Lady Lansmero was so startled at tills exclamation, so stunned by 
a confession wholly unexpected, that she remained unable to soothe 
—^to explain, and utterly unprepared for the fierce agony that burst 
from the man she had ever seen so dippiificd and cold—^when he 
sprangkto his feet, and all the sense of his eternal loss rushed upon his 
heart. 

At length he crushed back his emotions, jUid listened in apparent 
calm, aud in a silence broken but bj’ quick gasps for breath, to ] jady 
Lansmero’s aceount. 

One of the guests in the liousc, a female relation ot Lady Lans- 
mere’s, had been taken suddenly ill about an hour or two before!— 
the house liad been disturbid, the Countess herself aroused, and 
Mr. Morgan summoned as the family medical practitioner. JFromhim 
she had learned that Nora Avencl had returned to her father’s house 
late on the previous evening; had been seized with brain fever, and 
died in a few hours. 

Audley listened, and turned to the door, still in silence. 

Lady Lansmero caught him by the arm—“ Where are you going? 
All, can 1 now ask j^ou to save my .son frorn the awful news, you 
yourself the sufferer? And yet—yet — you know his haste, his 
vehemence, if he learnt that you were his rival—her husband; 
you whom he so trusted! What, what would be the result?— 
I tremble I” 

“IVemble not—1 do not tremble! Let me go—I will be 
back soon—and then (his lips writhed)— then we will talk of 
i^rley.” 

Egerton went forth, stunned and dizzy. Mechanically he took 
his way across the jiark to John Avencl’s liouse. He had been forced 
to enter that house, formally, a day or two before, in the course of Ms 
canvass; and his worldly pride had received a shock when the home, 
the birth, and the manners, of bis bride’s parciits had been brought 
before him. He had even said to himself, “ And is it the cliild of these 
persons that 1, Audley Egertou, must announce to the world as 
wife! Now, if she had been the child of a beggar—nay, of a felon 
•— now, if he could but recall her to life, how small and mean would 
aU that dreaded world appear to him! Too late—^too late! The 
dews were gli.stening in the sun—the birds were singing overhead— 
life waking all around him—and Ids own heart felt like a chamel- 
housc. Nothing but death and the dead there—nothing! He arrived 
at the door; it was open: he called; no one answered: he walked 
up the narrow stairs, undisturbed, unseen; lie came into the chamlier 
of death. At the opposite side of the bed was seated John Avcnel; 
but he seemed in a heavy sleep. In fact, paralysis had smitten Jiim; 
hut he knew it not; neither did any one. Who could heed the strong 
hearty man in such a moment ? Not even the poor anxious witc He 
had been left there to guard the house, and watch the dead—an 
unconscious man; numbed, himself, by the invisible icy hand 1 Audley 
stole to the bedside; he lifted the coverlid ihrown 
face. Wliat passed within him, during the minute 
who shall say ? But when ho lefj the room, and 


over me paic sim 
! he stay ed tiiere, 
slowly descended 
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the stairs, he left behind him ^ove and yout^ aO the : yeet hopes and 
joys of the hOus<iold human life—^for ever and ever! . 

He returned to Lady Lansraere, who awaited his coming with the 
most nervous anxiety. 

“ Now,” said he, drily, “ I will go to Harley, and I wul prevent his 
returning hither.” , 

" You have seen the parents. Good heavens! do they mow of 
vour marriage?” 

“ No; to Harley I mitst own it first. Meanwhile, silence! ” 

“ Silence! ” echoed Lady Lansmere; and her burning hand rested 
in Audley’s and Audlcy’s hand was as ice. 

In another hour Egert-on had left the house, and before noon he was 
with Harley. 

It is necossar)' now to explain the absence of all the Avenel 
family except the poor stricken father. 

Nora had died m giving birth to a child—died delirious. In her 
delirium she had spoken of shame—of disgrace: there was no holy 
nuptial ring on her finger! Tluough all her ^c4 the first thought of 
Mrs. Avenel was to save the good name ol her lost daughter—^the 
nnblcniislicd honour of all the living Avenels. No matron, long 
dcsccndpd from knights or kings, had keener pride in name and 
character, than the poor punctilious Oalvinistic trader’s wife. “ Sor¬ 
row later, honour now! ” Witli hai d dry eves she mused and mused, 
and made out her plan. Jane Fairfield should take away tlie infant at 
once, before the day dawned, and nurse it with her own. Mark should 
go with her, for Mrs. Avenel dreaded the indiscretion of his wild 
grief. She would go with them herself part of the way, in order to 
command or reasoji them into guarded silence. But they could not go 
hack to Hazeidean with another infant; Jane must ot where none 
knew her; the two infants might pass as twins. And Mrs. Avenel, 
though naturally a humane, kindly woman, tmd with a mother’s heart 
to iulants, looked with almost a glad sternness at Jane’s puny babe, 
and thought to herself, “ All difficulty would be over should there 
be only oae/ Nora’s child could thus pass throughout life for 
Jane’s! ” 

Fortunately for the preservation of the secret, the Avenels kept 
no servant—only an occasional drudge, who came a few hours in the 
day, and went home to sleep. Mrs. Avenel could count on Mr. 
Morgan’s silenoe as to the true cause of Nora’s death. And Mr. 
Dale, why should he reveal the oishonour of a family ? That very 
day, or the next at farthest, she could induce her husband to absent 
himself, lest lie should blah out the tab while his sorrow was CTeater 
than Ms pride. She alone would then stay in the house of death nntii 
she coultt feel assured that aU else were hushed into prudence. Ay, 
she felt, that with due precautions, the name was still safe. And so 
she awed and hurried Mark and Ms wife away, and weat with them in 
the covered cart—^that Md the faces of all three—leaving for an hour 
or two the house imd the dead to hqr husband’s charge, with many an 
admonition, to which he nodded his head, and which lie did not hear! 
Do you think this woman was unfeeling and inhuman? Had Nora 
ooked from heaven into her mother’s heart, Nora would not have 
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i'.iought so. A good name when thetnrial-stone closes over dust, is 
still a possession upon the earth i on earth it is indeed our only one! 
Better for our friends to guard for us that treasure, than to sit down 
and weep over perishable clay. And weep!—Oh! stem mother, long 
years were left to thee for weeping! No tears shed for Nora made 
such deep furrows on the che^ as thine did! Yet who ever saw 
them'flow ? 

Harley was in great surprise to see Bgerton; more sniprised when 
Egerton told him that he found he was to .be opposed—^that ho had 
no clianoe of success at Lansmere, and had, therefore, resolved to 
retire from the contest. Ho wrote to the Earl to that effect; but the 
Countess knewthe true cause, and hinted it to the Earl; so that, as we 
saw at the commencement of tills history, Bgerton’s cause did not 
suffer when Captain Dashmorc appeared in tlie borough; and thanks 
to Mr. Hazeldean’s exertions and oratory, Audley came in bv two 
votes—the votes of John Avencl and Mark Eairfield. Eor though the 
former had been removed a little way from the town, and by medical 
advice—and though, on other matters, the disease that had smitten 
liim left him docile a-s a child (and he had but vague indistinct ideas of 
all the circumstances connected with Nora’s return, save the sense 
of her loss)—yet he still would hear how the Blues went on, and 
would get out of bed to keep his word: and even his wife said, “ Ha 
is right; better die of it, than break his promise! ” The crowd gave 
way as the broken man they had seen .a few days before so jovial and 
healthful was brought up in a chair to the poll, and said, with his 
tremulous quavering voice, “ I’m a true Blue—Blue for ever! ” 

Elections arc wondrous things! No man who has not seen can 
guess how the zeal in them triumphs over sicknefSs, sorrow, the ordi¬ 
nary private life of us! 

There was forwarded to Audley from Lansmere Park, Nora’s last 
letter. The postman had left it there an hour or two after he him- 
seU' had gone. Tlic wedding-ring fell on the ground, and rolled xmder 
his feet. And those burning passionate reproaches—all that anger 
of the wounded dove—explained to liim tlui mystery of her return— 
her unjust suspicious—the cause of her sudden death, which he stiU 
ascribed to brain feVer, brought on by excitement and fatigue. Por 
Nora did not speak of the child about to be born; she had not remem¬ 
bered it when she wrote, or she would not have written. On the 
receipt of this letter, Egerton couM not remain in the dull village dis¬ 
trict—alone, ton, witli Harley, lie said, abruptly, that he must go to 
London—prevailed ou L’Estrange to accompany him; and there, 
when he heard from Lady Lansinpre that the funeral was over, he 
broke to Harley, with lips as white as the dead, and his hand pressed 
to his heartj, on which his hereditary disease was fastening quick and 
lierec, the dread truth that Nora was no more. The effect upon the 
boy’s health «and spirits was even more crushing than Audley could 
anticipate. He only woke from grief to feel remorse. “Eor,” said 
the noble Harley, “ had it not bgen for my passion—my rash pursuit— 
would she ever have left her safe asylum—ever even have left her native 
town 'i And then—and then—^Ihe stnigglc between her sense of duty 
and her love to me! 1 see it all—alll But for me she were living still!” 
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“ Oh, no!” cried Egerf on—In's confession now rushmg to his lips. 
“ Believe me, she never loved yon as you thflik. Kay—nay—hear 
me! Rather suppose that she loved another—fled with him—was 

perliaps married to him, and-” 

“ Hold! ” exelaimed Harley, with a terrible hurst of passion—“ you 
1^1 her twice to me if you say th'it! 1 ciui still feel that she lives— 
lives here, in my heart—while I dream that she loved me—or, at least, 
that no other lip ever knew the kiss that was domed to mine ! But 
if you tell me to doubt (kat; —you-^you! ” The boy’s anguish was toe 

f reat for his frame; he fell suddenly biick into Audlcy’s arms; he had 
roken a blood-vessel. For several days he was in great danger; but 
his eyes were constantly fixed on Audley’s, with wistful intense gase. 
“ Tell me,” he muttered, at the risk of re-opening the ruptured veins, 
and of the iustant loss of life—“ tell .me—you did not moan that! 
Tell me you have no cause to think she loved another— toot 
another’s!” 


“Husli, hush—no cause—none—none. 1 meant but to comfort 
you, as 1 thought—fool that 1 was --that is all!” cried the miserable 
mend. And Irom that hour Audley gave up the idea of righting him- 
seK in hb own eyes, and submitted still to be the livuig lie—he, the 
haughty gentleman! 

Now, while Harley was still very weak and suffering, Mr. Dale came 
to London and called on Egerton. The curate, in promising secrecy 
to Mrs. Avenel, had made one condition, that it should not be to the 
positive injury of Nora’s living son. What if Nora were married, 
after aR P And would it not be right, at least, to leam the name of 
the child’s father ? . Some day he might need a father. Mrs. Avenel 
was obliged to content herself with tlicsc reservations. Ilowevcr, she 
implored Mr. Dale not to make inquiries. What could they do f If 
Kora wore married, her husband would naturally, of his own accord, 
declare himself; if seduced and forsaken, it would but di.sgracc bci' 
memory (now saved from stain) to discover the father to a child of 
whose very existence the world as yet knew nothing. These argu¬ 
ments perplexed the good curate. But Jane Fairfield had a sanguine 
belief m Tier sister’s innocence; and all her suspicions naturally 
pointed to Lord L’Estrange. So, indeed, perhaps, did Mrs. Avenel’s, 
though she never owned them. Of the correctness of these suspicions 
Mr. Dale was fuUy convinced;—the young lord’s admiration, Lady 
Lansmere’s fears, had been too evident to one who had often vbited at 
the Park—Harley’s abrupt depaitiire just before Nora’s return home— 
Egerton’s sudden resignation of the borough beforceven opposition was 
declared, in order to rejoin his frhmd, the very day of Nora’s death— 
all oonfinned his ideas that Harley ivas the betrayer or the husband. 
Perhaps there might have been a secret marriage—possibly abroad— 
since Harley wanted some years of his majority, lie would, at least, 
try to see and to sound Lord L’Estrrfngc. Prevented "this interview 
by Harley’s illness, the curate resolved to ascertain how far he could 
penetrate into the mystery by a coifversation with Egerton. There 
was much in the grave repute which the latter had acquu-ed, and the 
singular and pre-eminent character for truth and honour with which 
it was accompanied, that made tbe curate resolve uiion thb step. 
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Accordingly, he saw Eserton, mcanins only diplomatically to extract 
IVom the new member for Laiisraern wat might benefit the family of 
the voters who had given him his majority of two. 

lie began by mentioning, as a touching fact, how poor John Ave- 
nel, bowed down by the loss of his*hila, and the malady which had 
crippled his limbs and enfeebled his mind, had still risen from his bc^d 
1,0 keep his word. And Audley’s emotions seemed to him so.eamest 
and gcniiiiie, to show so good a heai’l, that out by little and little came 
more; first, Ills suspicions that poor Nora had been betrayed; then 
ids hopes that there might hate boon private marriage; and as 
Audlcy, with his iron solf-ooimiiand, showed just the proper degree of 
Liilcrest, and no more, he went on, till Audley knew that he had a 
child. 

“ Imiuirc no further!” said the man of the world. “ Respect Mrs. 
Avcncl’s feolings and wishes, I entreat you; they are the right ones. 
Leave the rest to me. lu my positiyn—1 mean as a resident of Lon¬ 
don—I can (piiedly and easily ascertain more than you could, and 
provoke, no scandal 1 If 1 can right tins—this—poor [his voice 
trembledl—riglil the lost mother, or the living child—;sooner or later 
you will hi:av from me; if not, buiy this secret where it now rests, in 
a grave winch slander has not reached. But the child—give me the 
.address where it is to be found—in case I succeed in finding the 
father, and touching Ids hemt.” 

“ Oh, .Mr. Egerton, may I not say where you may find that father— 
who he i.sf” 

“Sir!" 

“ Do not he angry; and, after all, I cannot ask you to betray any 
confidence which a friend may have placed in yon. 1 know what you 
men of high honour arc to each other—even in sin. No, no—1 beg 
pardon; I leave all in your liand.s. 1 shall hear from you tlien!” 

“Or if not—^why, tlien, believe that all search is hweless. My 
friend! if you mean Lord L’Estrangc, he is iimocent. I—I—I [the 
voice faltered]—am conrinced of it.” 

'i'lie eiiratc sighed, hut made no answ'er, “Oh, ye men of the 
world ! ” thought he. He gave the address which tne member for 
Liinsmerc had asked fur, and wont his way, and never heard again 
from Audley Egerton. lie was convinced that the mmi whonai 
shown such deep feelhig had fail*! in Ids appeal to Harley’s can-; 
science, or had judged it best to leave Nora’s luimc in peace, and her 
cldld to ber own relations and the care of Heaven. 

Harley L’Estrango, scareely yet recovered, hastened to join our 
annies on the continent, and seek the Death which, like its half- 
brother, rarely comes when we call it. 

As soon as Harley was gone, Egerton went to the village to which 
Mr. Dale had'directed him, to seek for Nora’s child. Butlierehe 
was led into a mistake which materially affected the tenor of his own 
life, and Leonard’s future destinies. Mrs. Eairfield had been natu¬ 
rally ordered by her mother to take another name in the vplagc to 
which she had gone with the two infants, s6 that her connection with 
the Avcnel family might not be traced, to the provpcatiou of iiicpdry 
and gossip. The grief and excitelhent through which she had gon<^ 
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diied &b lo&roe of nutriment in her breast. She put Nora’s child 
out to nurse at the house of a small farmer, at a little distance from 
the uhd moved from her first lodgmg to be nearer to the 

infimt. Her own child was so mckly and aifinf, that she could not 
bear to intrust it to the care of miother. She tned to bring it sip by 
uand; and the poor chM soon pined away and died. She and Mark 
could not endure the sight of their baby’s grave; they hastened to 
return to Haseldean, and took Leonard with them. Prom that time 
Leonard ^sed for the son they hadlost. 

When JBgerton arrived at the village, and ingnired for the person 
whose address had been given to him, he was referred to the cottage 
in which she had last lodged, and was told that she had been gone 
some days—the day after l»er child was buried. Her child buried! 
Ercrlon stayed to inquire no more; thus he heard nothing of tlie 
nuMit that had been put out to nurse. He walked slowly mto the 
chturhyard, and stood for some .minutes gazing on the small new 
mound.; then, pressing ids hand on the heart to which all emotion 
had been forbidden, he re-entered his chaise and returned to London. 
^The sole reason for acknowledging his marriage seemed to hhn now 
removed. Nora’s name had escaped reproach. Even had his painful 
position with regard to Harley not constrained him to preserve hi.s 
secret, there was every motive to the World’s wise and naughty son 
not to acknowledge a derogatory and foolish marriage, now that none 
lived whom concealment could wrong. 

Andley mechaaically resumed bis former life,—sought to resettle 
his thoughts on the grmd objects of ambitious men. His poverty 
still pressed on him: his pecuniary debt to Harley stung and galled 
his peculiar sense of honour. He saw no way to clear lus estates, to 
repay his friend, but by some rich alliance. Dead to love, he faced 
this prospect first with repugnance, then with apathetic indiflerence. 
Levy, of whose treachery towards himself and Nora he was imawarc, 
stiE held over him the TOwer that the money-lender never loses over 
the man that has owed, owes, or may owe again. Levy was ever 
umng him to propose to thp rich Miss Leshe;—^Lady Lansmere, 
willing to atone, as she thought, for his domestic loss, urged the 
same;—^HarW, influenced by bis mother, wrote from the Continent 
to the same effect. 

“Manage it as you will,’’ at last said Egerton to Levy, “ so that I 
am not a wife’s pmsioner.’’ 

“Propose for me, if you will,’’ he said to Lady Lansmere—“1 
cannot woo—1 cannot talk of love.” 

Somehow or other the marriage, with aU its rich advantages to the 
rained gentleman, was thus made m. And Egerton, as we have 
seen, was the polite and di^iifled husband before the world—married 
to a woman who adored him. It is the common fate of men like liim 
to be loved too well! ^ 

On her death-bed his heart was touched by his wife’s melancholy 
reproach—“ Nothing I could do has ever made you love me!” “ it is 
true,” answered Amey, with tears in his voice and eyes—“Nature 
gave me but a small fund of what women like, you call ‘love,’ 
and I lavished it all away.” Afld he then told her, though with 
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reseire, some portion of his former history; and ^hat soothed her; 
for when she saw that he had loved; and eoM prieve, she caught a 
glimpse of the human heart she iatl not seen before. She dieC for¬ 
giving him, and blessing. 

Auoley’s spirits were much affected by this new loss. He inly 
resolved never to marry again. He lad a vague thought at first of 
retoenching his expenditure, and making young Ran£l Leslie his 
heir. But when he first saw the clerer Eton boy, his feelings did not 
warm to him, though his intellect appreciated Randal’s quick, keen 
talents. He contented himseK with resolving to push the boy;—to 
do what was merely just to the distant kinsman of his late wife. 
Always careless and lavish in money matters, generous and princely, 
not from the delight of serving otpers, but from a grand seigmwr't 
sentiment of what was due to himself and his station, Audley had a 
mournful excuse for the lordly waste of the lai-p fortune at his 
control. The morbid functions of the heart had become organic 
disease. True, he might live many years, and die at last of some other 
complaint in the course of nature; but the progress of the disease 
would auicken with all emotional excitement;—he might die suddenly 
—any day—in the very prime, and, seemingly, in the full vigom’ of 
his lue. And the only physician in whom be confided what he wished 
to keep concealed from the world (for ambitious men would fain be 
thought immortal), told him frankly that it was improbable that, with 
the wear and tear of political strife and action, he could advance far 
into middle age. Therefore, no son of his succeeding—his nearest 
relations all wealthy—^Egerton resigned himself to his ponstitutional 
disdain of money; he could look into no afiairs, provided the balance 
in his banker’s hands were such'as became the munificent commoner. 
All else he left to his steward and to Levy. Levy grew rapidly rich— 
very, very rich—and the steward thrived. 

The usurer continued to possess a determined hold over the impe¬ 
rious great man. He knew Audley’s secret; he could reveal that 
secret to Harley. And the one soft and tender side of the states¬ 
man’s nature—tiie sole part of him not dipped in the ninefold Styx 
of practical prosaic life, winch renders man so invulnerable to affec¬ 
tion—was his remorseful love for the school-friend whom he still 
deceived. 

Here, then, you have the key to the locked chambers of Audley 
Egertou’s character, the fortified castle of Ms mind. The envied 
minister—the joyless man:—the oracle on the economies of an mnpire 
—^the prodigal in a usureirs hands;—tlje august, Mgh-orested gentle¬ 
man, to whom princes would refer for the oasuistiy of honour—^the 
culprit, trembling lest the friend he best loved on earth should detect 
his Tie! Wrap thyself in the decent veil that the Arts or the Graces 
weave for thee, O Human Nature! It is only the statue of marbl 
whose nakedness the eye can behold without shame and offenoe! 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Or the narrative just placed before the reader it Ls clSar that 
Leonard oould gather only desultory fniginents. He could but see 
that his ill-fated inotlicr bad been united to a man she had loved with 
surpassing tenderness; had been led to suspect that the marriage 
was fraudulent: had gone abroad in despair, returned repentant and 
hopeful; had gleaned some intelligence that her lover was about to 
be married to another, and there the manuscript closed with the 
blisters left on the page by agojiising tears. The mournful end of 
Nora—her lonely return to die under the roof of her jrarenls—this he 
had learned before from the narrative of Dr. Morgan. 

But even the name of her supposed husband was not revealed. 
Of him Leonard could form no conjecture, except that he was evi¬ 
dently of higlier rank than Nora. Harley L’Estrange seemed clearly 
indicated in the early boy-lover. If so, Harley must know all that 
was left dark to Leonard, and to him Leonard resolved to eonlido the 
manuscripts. With this resolution he left the cottage, resolving to 
return and attend the funerid obsequies of Iris departed friend. 
Mrs. Goodyer willingly permitted him to take away the papers she 
had lent to him, and added to them the packet which had been ad¬ 
dressed to Mrs. Bertram from the Continent. 

Mush« in anxious gloom over the record he had read, Leonard 
entered London on foot, and bent his way towards Harley’s hotel; 
when, just ns he had crossed into Bond SI root, a gentleman in com¬ 
pany with Baron Levy, and who seemed, by the flush on his brow 
and the sullen tone of his voice, to have had rather an irritating col¬ 
loquy with the fashionable usurer, suddenly caught sight of Leonard, 
and, abruptly quitting Levy, seized the young man by the arm. 

“ Excuse me, sir,” said the gentleman, looking hard into Leonard’s 
face; “ but unless these sharp eyes of mine arc mistaken, which they 
seldom are, I see a nephew whom, perhaps, I behaved to rather too 
harshly, but who still has no right to forget Richard Avcnel.” 

“ My dear uncle,” exclaimed Leonard, “ this is indeed a joyful 
surprise; at a time, too when Lnceded joy! No; I have never for¬ 
gotten your kindness, and always regretted our estrangement.” 

“ That is well said; give us your fist again. Let me look at you— 
quite the gentlcnuui, 1 declare !-• still so good-looking too. We 
Avenels always were a handsome family. Good bye, Baron Levy. 
Need not wait for me; I am not going to run away. I shall see you 
again.” 

“ But’’whispered Levy, who had followed Avcnel across the street, 
and eyed Leonard with a (luiok, curious, searching glance—“ but it 
must he as I say with regard to«the borough; or (to be plain) you 
must cash the bibs on the day they are due.” 

“ Veiy well, sir—very well. So you think to put the screw upon 
me, as il I were a poor litilc householder. I understand—my money 
or my borough ? ” 
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" Exactly so,” said the Baroii, with a soft smile. 

“You shall hear from me. [Aside, as Levy strolled awayj—D-d 

,amation rascal!” 

Dick j^veuel then linked his arm in Ms Nephew’s ajid strove for 
some minutes to forget his own troubles, in the indulgence of that 
curiosity in the affairs of another wliich was natui-al to him, and in 
this instance, increased by the real affection wliich he had felt for 
Leonard. But still his curiosity.remained unsatisfied; for long 
oefore Leonard could overcome his habitual reluctance to speak of 
his success in literature, Dick’s mind wandered back to Ms rival at 
Screwstown and tbo curse of “over-competition,”—to the bills which 
Levy liai discounted, in order to enable Dick to meet the crushing 
force of a capitalist larger than himself—and the " tarnation rascal” 
who now wished to obtain two seats at Lansinere, one for Kaudal 
Leslie, one for a rich Nabob whom Levy hud just caught as a client; 
and Dick, though willing to aid Leslie, had a mind to the other seat 
for himself. Therefore Dick soon broke in upon the hesitating con¬ 
fessions of Leonard, with exclamalions far from pertinent to the sub¬ 
ject, and mther for the sake of venting his own griefs and resentment, 
than with any idea that the sympathy or advice of his nephew could 
seiwe him. 

“ Well, well,” said Dick, “ another time for your history. I see 
you have thrived, and that is enough for the present. Very odd; 
out just now ]. can only think of myself. I’m in a regular lix, sir. 
Screwstown is not the respectable Screwstown that you remember it 
—all demoi'aliscd and turned topsy-turvy by a demouiacal monster 
capitalist, with steam-engines that might bring the falls of Niagara 
into your back parlour, sir! And as if that was not enough to 
destroy and drive into almighty sliivcrs a decent fair-play Britisher 
like myself, 1 hear he is just in treaty for some patent infernal inven¬ 
tion that will make Ms engines do twice as much work with half as 
many bauds! That’s the way those unfeohng ruffians increase our 
poor-rates ! But I’ll get up a riot against Mm—I will! Don’t talk 
to me of the law ! What the devil is the good of the law if it don’t 
protect a man’s induslry —a liheml man, too, like me!” Here Dick 
hurst into a storm of vituiieration against (he rotten old country in 
general, and Mr. Dyce, the monster capitalist of Screwstown, iu 
particidiu*. 

Leouavd started; for Dick now named, in that monster cajiitalist, 
the very person who was in treaty for Leonard’s own mechanical 
imru'ovemeut on the stoain-engine. . 

“ Stop, unde—stop! Why, then, if tliM man were to buy the con¬ 
trivance you speak ot, it would injure you!'” 

“Injure me, sir! I should be a bauki-upt—that is,if it succeeded; 
but I dare say it i» all a humbug.” 

“ No, it will succeed—I’ll answer for that!” 

“ You! You have seen it ?” 

“Why, I invented it.” 

Dick hastily withdrew Ms arm from Leonard’s. 

“Serpent’s tooth!” he said, falteringly, “so it is you, whom 1 
warmed at my hearth, who are to ruin Kicnard Avenel **” 

VOL. n. T . 
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*' No—but to save him! Come into the city and look at my model 
If you like it, the patent shall be yours!” 

Cab—cab—cab,” cried Dick Avcnel, stoppmg a “Hansom;” 
“ jump in, Leonard—jump in. I’ll buy your patent—that is, if it be 
worth a straw; and as for payment-’’ 

“ Payment! Don’t talk of that! ” 

“ Well, I won’t,” said Dick, mildly; “ for ’tis not the topic of con¬ 
versation I should clioose myself, just at present. And as for that 
black-whiskered alligator, the Baron, let me first get out of those 
rambustious, unchristian, filbert-shaped claws of his, and their—But 
jump in—jump in—and tell the man where to drive!” 

A very brief inspection of Leonard’s invention sufliced to show 
Biohard Avenel how invaluable it would be to him. Armed with a 
patent, of which the certain effects in the increase of power and dimi¬ 
nution of labour were obvious to any practical man, Avenel felt that 
he should have no difficulty in obtaining such advances of money us 
he required, whether to alter his engines, meet the bills discounted 
by Levy, or carry on the war with the monster capitalist. It might 
be necessary to admit into partnership some other monster capitalist 
—^What then P Any partner better than Levy. A bright idea struck 
him. 

“If I can just terrify and whop that infernal intruder on my own 
ground, for a few months, he may offer, himself, to enter into partner¬ 
ship—rmake the two conoems a joint-stock friendly combmation, and 
tiien we shall flog the world.” 

His gratitude to Leonard became so lively, that Dick offered to 
bring his nephew in for Lansmere instead of himself; and when 
iieonard declined the offer, exclaimed, “Well, then, any friend of 
yours; I’m aU for reform against those high and mighty right 
honourable boroughmongors; and what with loans and mortgages on 
the small househiaders, and a long course of ‘Pree and Busies ’ with 
the independent freemen, I emry one seat certain, perhaps botli seats 
of the town of Lansmere, in my brceches-pocket.” Dick, then, 
appointing' an interview with Leonard at his lawyer’s, to settle the 
transfer of the invention, npon terms which he declared “ should bo 
honourable to both parties,’’ hurried off, to search amongst his friends 
in the city for some monster capitalist, who might be induced to ex¬ 
tricate him from the jaws of Levj’, and the engines of his rival at 
Screwstown. “ Mullins is th<5' man, if I can but catch hhu,” said 
Dick. “lou have heard of Mullins ?—A wonderful great man; you 
should sec his nails: he never cuts them ! Three mdlions, at least, 
he has scraped together with those nails of his, sir. And in this 
rotten old country, a man mast have nails a yard long to fight with 
a devil like Levy!—Good-bye—good-iys,—Goon-bye, my nnan 
nephew!” 
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CHAPTER XX. 

HXrmsy L’EsTiutKGE \ras seated alone in his apartments. He had 
just put down a volume of some favourite classic author, and he was 
resting his hand firmly clenched uppn the book. Ever since Harley’s 
return to England, there had been a perceptible change in the expres¬ 
sion of liis countenance, even in the very hearing and attitudes of his 
elastic youthful figure. But this change had been more marked since 
that last interview with Helen which has been recorded. There was 
a compressed, resolute firmness in the lips—a decided character in the 
brow. To the indolent, careless grace of his movements had suc¬ 
ceeded a certain indescribable energy, as guiet and self-collected as 
that which distinguished the detemuned air of Audley Egerton him¬ 
self. In fact, if you could have looked into his heart, you would have 
seen that Hiley was, for the first time, making a wrong effort over 
ills passions and his humours; that the whole man was nerving him¬ 
self to a sense of duty. “ No,” he muttered—“ no—I will think only 
of Helen; .1 wiU think only of resd life! And what (were I not 
enpged to another) would that dark-eyed Italian girl be to me?— 
What a mere fool’s fancy is this! I love again—I, who through all 
the fair spring of my Kfe, have dung with such faith to a memory and 
a grave! Come, come, come, Harley L’Estrange, act thy part as man 
amon«t men, at last! Accept regard; dream no more of passion. 
Abandon false ideals. Thou art no poet—why deem that life itself 
can be a poem?” 

The door opened, and the Austrian Prince, whom Harley had inter¬ 
ested in the cause of Violante’s father, entered with the familiar step 
of a friend. 

“ Have you discovered those documents yet ?” said the Prince 
“ I must now return to Vienna within a few days. And unless you 
can arm me with some tanrible proof of Peschiera’s ancient treachery, 
or some more unanswerable excuse for his noble kinsman, I fear that 
there is no other hope for the exile’s recall to his country than what 
lies ill the hatefid option of giving his daughter to his perfidious foe.” 

“Alas!” said Harley, “as yet aU researches have been in vain; 
and I know not what other steps to take, without arousing Pesoliiera’s 
vigilance, and setting his crafty brains at work to coimteract us. 
,Aly poor fricniL then, must rest cpntcnled with exde. To give 
Violantc to the Count were dishonour. But I shall soon be married; 
soon have a home, not quite unworthy of their due rank, to ofler both 
to father and to child.” 

“ Would the Suture Lady L’Estrange feel no jealousy of a guest so 
fair as you tell me this young simorma is ? And would you be in no 
danger yourself, my poor friend ?”, 

“ Pooh! ” said Harley, colouring. “ My fair guest would have (m 
fathers; that is all. fray do not jest on a thhig so grave as honour.” 

Again tlie door opened, and Leonard appeared. 

“ B'elcomc,” cried Harley, pleaseAto be no longer alone under the 
I 2 
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Prince’s penetrating eye—“welcome. This is the noble friend who 
shares our interest for lUccabocea, and who could serve him so well, 
if we could but discover the document of which I have spoken to 
you.” 

“It is here,” said Leonard, simply; "may it be aU that you 
require!” 

Harley eagerly grasped at the yjacket, which had been sent from 
Italy to the supposed Mrs. Bertram, and, leaning his face on his hand, 
rapi^ hurried through the contents. 

Hurrah I” he cried at last, with Ids face lighted up, and a boyish 
toss of his right hand. “Look, look. Prince, here are Pcschiera’s 
own letters to his kinsman’s wife; his avowal of what he calls Ids 
‘patriotic designshis entreaties to her to induce her husband to 
share them. Look, look, how he wields his influence over the woman 
he had once wooed; look how artfully he combats her objections; see 
how reluctant our friend was to stir, till wife and kinsman both uidted 
to uK;e him.” 

“ It is enou^—qidte enough,” ciclaimcd the Prince, looking at 
the passi^s in Peschiera’s letters winch Harley pointed out to him. 

“No, it is not enough,” shouted Harley, as he continued to read 
the letters with his rapid sparkling eyes. ' “ More still! O villain, 
doubly daTnncd I Here, after our friend’s flight, here is Pescliiera’s 
avowal of guilty passion; here, he swears that he had hitrigued to 
ruin his benefactor, in order to poUute the home that had sheltered 
him. Ah 1 see how she answers; tlumk Heaven her own eyes were 
opened at last, and she scorned him before she died. She W!is 
innocent! I said so! Violante’s mother was pure. Poor lady! this, 
moves me. Has your Emperor the heart of a man ? ” 

“I know enough of our Emperor,” answered the Prince, warmly, 
‘to Iniow that the moment these pwers reach him, Peschicra is 
mined, and your friend is restored to his honours. You will live to 
see the daughter, to whom .you would have given a child’s phiee at 
your hearth, the wealthiest heiress of Italy—^the bride of some noble 
lover, with rank only below the supremacy of kings!” 

‘‘ Ah! ” said Harley, in a sharp accent, and turning ve^ pale—“ ah, 
I shall not see her that ! I shall never visit Italy again! never see 
iier more—never, after she has once qiuited this climate of cold iron 
cares and formal duties—never, never!” He turned his head for a 
moment, ^d then came with qflick step to Leonard. ‘‘ But you, O 
happy poet! No Ideal can ever be lost to you. You are independent 
of real life. Would that I were a poet!” He smiled sadly. 

“ You would not say so, perhaps, my dear lord,” answered Leonard, 
with equal sadness, “ if you knew how little what you call ‘ the ideal’ 
replaces to a poet the loss of one affection in the genial human world. 
Independent of real life! Alas! no. And 1 have vhere the confes¬ 
sions of a true poet-soul, which 1 wiU entreat you to read at leisure; 
and when you have read, say if you would still be a poet!” 

He took forth Nora’s mannscripYs as he spoke. 

“ Place them yonder, in my escritoire, Leonard; I will read them 
later.” , ' 

• “ Do so, and with heed; lor to me there is much here that involves 
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my own life—inueli that is still a mystery, and which I tliink you can 
unravel!” 

“ I! ” exclaimed Harley; and he was moving towards the esaritoire, 
in a drawer of whicli Leonard had carefully deposited the papers, 
when, once more, but this time violently, the_ door was thrown open, 
and Gftieomo rushed into the room, accompanied by Lady Lansmerc. 

“Oh, my lord, my lord!” cried Giacomo, in Italian, “the signo- 
rina! the signorina!—Violante!” • 

“What of her f Mother, mother! what of her? Speak, speak! ” 

“She has gone—^left our house!” 

“Left! No, no!” cried Giacomo. “ She must have been deceived 
or forced away. The Count! the Count! Oh, my good lord, save 
her, as you once saved her father!” 

“Hold!” cried Harley. “Give me your arm, mother. A second 
such blow in lile is beyond the strength of man—at least it is beyond 
mine. So, so!—1 am !)ettcr now! Thank you, mother. Stand back, 
all of you—give me air. So the Count has triumphed, and Violante 
has bed witli him! Explain all—I can bear it! ” 


BOOK XIL 


INITIAL CHAPTEK. 

WHEIIEIN THE CAXTON I'AMILY KEAPPEAK. 

“ AoAIN,” quoth my father—“again behold us ! We who greeted 
the commencement of your narrative, who absented ourselves in the 
inid-course when we coidd but obstruct the current of events, and 
jo.-itle personages more important—we now gather round the close. 
Still, as the chorus to the drama, we circle round the altar with the 
solemn hut dubious chant which prepares the audience for the oom- 
nlction of the appointed destinies; tliough still, ourselvci unaware 
how the skein is to be unravelled, and where the shears are to 
de.sccnd.” 

So there they stood, the Family of Caxton—aU grouping round me 
—all eager officiously to question—some ovcr-anxious prematurely to 
critioi^. 

“ Violante can’t have voluntarily gone off with that horrid Count,” 
said my mother but perhaps she was deceived, like Eugenia by 
Mr. HeUamy, in the novel of ‘Camilla.’ ” 

“ Ha!” said my father, “ and in /.hat case it is thre yet to steal a 
hint from Clarissa Harlowe, and make Violante die less of a broken 
heart than a sullied honour. She is one of those girls who ought to 
be killed! All things about her forebode an early tomb!” 

“ Hear, dear!” cned Mrs. Caxton, • I hope not I’f 
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“Pooh, hrother,” said the CaptaiiL “we have had eiiou^ of the 
tomb in the history of poor Nora. The whole story grows out of a 
grave, and if to a grave it must return—if, Pisistratus, you must till 
iomebodv, kill Levy.” 

“ Or the Count,” said my mother, with unusual truculence. 

“ Dr Kandal Leslie,” said Simills. “ I should like to have -hposl- 
mortem cast of his head—it would be an instructive study.” 

Here there was a general confusion of tongues, all present con- 
roiring to bewilder the unfortunate author with their various and 
discordant counsels how to wind up his story and dispose of his 
characters. 

“Silence!” cried Pisistratus, clapping his hands to both ears. “I 
can no more alter the fate allotted to each of the personages whom 
you honour with your interest than I can change your own; like 
you, they must go where events lead them, urged on by their own 
characters and the agencies of others. Providence so pervadingly 
governs the universe, that you cannot strike it even out of a book. 
The author may beget a character, but the moment the character 
comes iftto action, it escapes from his hands—plays its own part, and 
fulfils its own inevitable doom.” 

“Besides,” said Mr. Squills, “it is easy to sec, from the phrenolo¬ 
gical development of the organs in those several heads wluoh Pisis¬ 
tratus lias allowed us to examine, that we have seen no creations of 
mere fiction, but living persons, whose true liistory has set in move¬ 
ment their various humps of Amativeness, Constructiveness, Acqui¬ 
sitiveness, Ideality, Wonder, Comparison, &o. They must act, and 
they must end, according to the influences of their crania. Thus we 
find in Banda! Leslie the predominant organs of Constructivcnes,s, 
Secretiveness, Comparison, and Eventuality — while Benevolence, 
Conscientiousness, Adhesiveness, are utterly nil. Now, to divhie 
how OTch a man must end, we must first see what is the general com- 
positio* of the society in which he_ moves,—in short, what other gases 
are brought into contact with his phlogiston. As to Leonard, and 
Bhirley, and Audley Bgerton, surveying them phrenologically, 1 should 
say that- ” 

“ Hush! ” said my father, “Pisistratus has dipped his pen in the 
ink, and it seems to me easier for the wisest man that ever lived to 
account for what others have dojae, than to predict what they should 
do. Philologists discovered that Mf. Thurtell had a very fine organ 
of Conscientiousness, yet, somehow or other, that erring personage 
contrived to knock the brums out of his friend’s organ of Individu¬ 
ality. Therefore I rise to propose a Eesolution—that this meeting he 
adjourned till Pisistratus has completed his narrative; and we shall 
then have the satisfaction of knowing that it ought, according to 
every principle of nature, science, and art, to have been completed 
differently. Why should we deprive ourselves of that pleasure r ” 

“I-second the motion,” said the Captain; “but if Levy be not 
banged, I shall say that there is an end of all poetical ju?tioo.” 

“ Take care of poor Helen,” said Blanche, tenderly; “ not that 1 
would have yon forget Violante.” 

“ Pish! and sit down, or thc^ shall both die old maids.” 
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rrifflitcned at tliat i^eat, Blanche, With a deprecating look, drew 
her stool quietly near me, as if to place her two proU-gSet in an 
atmosphere mesmerised to matrimonial attractions; and my mother 
set hard to work—at a new frock for the baby. TJnsoftened by these 
undue female influences, Pisistratus wrote on at the dictation of the 
relentless Fates. His pen was of iron, and his heart was of ^nite. 
He was as insensible to the existence of wife and baby, as it he had 
never paid a house-bill, nor rushed from a nursery at tlie sound of an 
infant squall. 0 blessed privilege df Authorship ! 

** O testudinis aoreo: 

Bulcem quae strepitum, Picii, temperas t 
O mutis quoqoc piscibus 
Douatura cycni, silibeat. soimml*** 


CHAPTER U. 

It is necessary to go somewhat baok in the course of this namwi-re, 
and aeeount to the reader for the disappearance of Violante. 

It may be remembered tliat Peschiera, seared by the sudden approach 
of Lord L’Estrauge, had httlc time for furl,her words to the young 
Italian tlian those which expressed his intention to renew the con¬ 
ference, and press for licr decision. But the next dajf, when he re¬ 
entered the garden secretly and stealthily, as before, \ loi-satc did not 
appear. And after watching round the iirceincts till dusk, the Count 
retreated, with an indignant conviction that his arts had failed to 
enlist on his side either the heart or the imagination of his intended 
victim. He began now to revolve, and to discuss vrith Levy, the 
possibilities of one of those bold and violent measures, which were 
lavoured by his reckless daring and desperate condition. But Levy 
treated with such just ridicule any suggestion to abstract Violante by 
Ibrcc from Lord Lausmere’s house,—so scouted the notions of noc¬ 
turnal assaidt, with the devices of scaling windows and rope-ladders, 
that the Count reluctantly abandoned that romance of villany so 
unsuiled tg our sober capitid, smd which would no doubt have_termi¬ 
nated in his cwture by the police, with the prospect of committal to 
thf House of Correction. 

Levy himself found his invention at fault, and Randal Leslie was 
called into considtation. The usurer had contrived that Randal’s 
schemes of fortune and advancement were so based upon Levy’s aid 
and connivance, that the young man, with all bis desire rather to 
make instruments of other men, than to he himself their instrument, 
found his superior intellect as completely a slave to Levy’s more 
experienced craft, as ever subtle Gfenius of air was subject to the 
vulgar Sorcerer of earth. 

His acquisition of the anccstratacres,—bis anticipated seat in Par- 
Sament,—his chance of ousting Frank from the heritage of HazA 

* O MnKe, ‘Who dost temper the sweet sound of the itolden shell of the tortoiM^ 
■ivi oouldst also g^ve, were it needed, to silent fishes the song: of the swukl 
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doan, wens all as strings that fulled him to and fro, like the puppet 
in the sleek filbert-nailed fingers of. the smiling showman, who could 
exhilsit him to the ainiration of a crowd, or oast him away into dust 
and lumber. 

llfmdal gnawed his lip in the sullen wrath of a man who bides his 
hour of future emancipation, and lent his bniin to tjic hire.of the 
present servitudCj in mechanical acquiescence. The iuliercnt supe¬ 
riority of the i)rotound young schemer became ULstsmtly apparent over 
the courage of Pcschicrm and the'practised wit of the Baron. 

“Your sister,” said Bandal to the former, “must be the active 
agent in the fost and most diflicult part of your enterprise. Violante 
cannot be taken by force from Lord Lansincre’s—slie must be induced 
to leave it with her own consent. A female is needed here. Woman 
can best decoy woman.” 

“Admirably said,” quoth the Count; “but Beatrice lias grown 
restive, and though her dowry, and therefore her very marriage with 
that excellent young Uazeldoan, depend on my own alliaiioo with my 
fair Idnswomair, she has grown so indifferent to my success, that 1 
dare not reckon on her aid. Between you and me, though she was 
once very eager to be married, she now seems to slrink from the 
notion; and I have no other hold over her.” 

“ lias she not seen some one, and lately, whom she prefers to poor 
Frank?” 

“ 1 suspect that she has; but I know not whom, unless it be that 
detested L’Estrange.” 

“ Ah—well, well. Interfere with her no farther yourself, but Lave 
all in readiness to quit England, as you had before proposed, as soon 
as Violante be in your power." 

“ All is in readiness,’’ said the Count. “Levy has agreed to pur¬ 
chase a famous sailing-vessel of one of his clients. I have engaged a 
score or so of determiued outcasts, accustomed to the sea—Genoese, 
Corsicans, Sardinians—ex-Carbonari of 1 he best sort,—no silly patriots, 
but liberm cosmopolitans, who have iron at the disposal of any man’s 
gold. I have a priest to perform the nuptial service, and deaf to any 
lair lady’s ‘ No.’ Once at sea, and wherever 1 land, Violante will lean 
on lOT arm as Countess of Pesohiera.” 

“But Violante,” said Randal, doggedly, determined not to yield to 
the disgust with which the Count’s audacious cynicism filled even 
Mm—“but Violante caimot be removed in broad diwlight at, once to 
such a vessel, nor from a quarter so populous as that in wliich your 
sister resides.” 

“I have thought of that t&o,” said the Count: “my emissaries 
have found me a house close by the nver, and safe for our purpose as 
the dungeons of Venice.” 

“1 wish not to know all this,” answered Randal, quickly; “ you 
will instruct Madame di Negra where to take Violante—my task 
limits itself to the fair inventions that belong to intellect; what 
belongs to force is not in my province. 1 wfiT go at once to your 
sister, whom I tMnk I can umuence more eft'eetually than you can; 
though later I may give you a Mnt to guard against the chance of 
her remorse. Meanudule as, the moment Violante disappears, sus- 
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picion wonld fall upon you, sliow yourself constantly in public 
surrounded by your friends. Be. able to account for every boar of 
your time-” 

“ An alibi?” interrupted the d-devant solicitor. 

■ “ Exactly so, Baron. Complete the purchase of the vessel, and let 
the Count man it as he proposes. I yriil communicate with you both 
as soon as I can put jyou into action. To-day 1 shall have much to 
do; it will he done.” 

As Jlandal left the room. Levy followed him. 

“ IVliat you propose to do will be well done, no doubt,” quoth the 
u.surcr, linking his arm in Ibrndal’s“hut take care that you don’t 
get yourself into a scrajie. so a.s to damage your character. I have 
great hopes of you in public life; and in pubhe life character is neces¬ 
sary—that is, so far as honour is coueerued.” 

“I damage my chaniotcr!—and for a Count Pesehiera!” said 
Eandal, opening his eyes. “ I! IVliat do you take me for ? ” 

Tlie Baron let go his hold. 

“ This boy ought to rise very high,” said he to himscK, as he turned 
back to the Count. 


CHAinEB. III. 

Bandal’s acute faculty of comprehension had long since surmised 
tlie truth that Beatrice’s views and temper of mind had been strangely 
and suddenly altered by some such revolution as passion only can 
effect; that pique or disappointment had mingled with the motive 
which had induced her to accept the hand of his rash young kinsman; 
and that, instead of the resigned indifference with which she might 
at one time have contemplated any marriage that could free her from 
a position tliat perpetually galled her pride, it was now with a repug¬ 
nance, visible to Randal’s keen eye, that she shrank from the pm:- 
formance of that pledge which Prank had so dearly bought. The 
temptations which the Count could hold out to her to become his 
accomplioe in designs of which the fraud and perfidy would revolt her 
better nature, had ceased to be of avail, A dowry' had grown vdue- 
Icss, since it would but hasten the ifliptials from which she recoiled. 
Randal felt that he could not secure lu'r aid, except bjr working on a 
passion so turbulent as to coid'ound her judgment. Such a passion 
he recognised in jealousy. He had oifce doubted if HotIct were the 
object of her love; yet, after aU, was it not probable ? He knew, at 
least, of no one else to suspect. If so, be had but to wbiswr, 
“ Violante is youj rival. Violaute removed, your beauty may find its 
natural effect; if not, you are an Italiauj-and yon wdl be at least 
avenged.” He saw still more reason to suppose that LordL’Eslruiige 
was indeed the one by whom he dbuld rule Beatrice, since, the last 
time he had seen her, she had questioned him with much cageruess 
as to the family of Lord Lansmerc, especially as to the female part of 
it. Randal had then j udged it prudei^; to avoid speaking of Vioiante 
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and feigned ignorance; but pfomised to ascertain all particulars by 
the time he next saw the Marchesa. It was the warmtli with which 
she had thanked him, that had set his busy mind at work to copjec- 
ture the cause of her cariosity so earnestly aroused, and to ascribe 
that cause to jealousy. If Harley loved Violapte (as Eandal hiinsclf 
had before supposed), the little of passion tliat the young man admitted 
to liimself was enlisted in aid of Peschiera’s schemes. Por though 
Bandal did not love Violante, he cordially dif^ked L’Estrangc, and 
would have gone as Ihr to render that dislike vindictive as a cold 
reasoner, intent upon worldly fortunes, will ever suffer mere hate to 
influence him. 

“ At the worst,” thought Randal, “ if it be not Harley, touch the 
chord of jealousy, and its vibration 'vm direct me right.” 

Thus soliloquising, he arrived at Madame di Negra’s.- 

Now, in reality, the Marehesa’s inquiries as to Lord Lansmerc’s 
family had their source in the misguided, restless, despairing interest 
with which she still clung to the image of the young poet, whom 
Randal had no reason lo suspect. That interest had become yet 
more keen from the impatient misery she had felt ever since she had 
plighted herself to anotlicr. A wild hope that she might yet escape— 
a vague regretful thought that she had been too hasty in dismissing 
Leonid from her presence—^that she ought rather to have courted 
his friendsliip, and contended against her unknown rival, at times 
drew her wayward mind wholly from the future to which she had 
consigned herself. And, to do her justice, though her sense of duty 
was so defective, and the principles which sho\dd have guided her 
conduct were so lost to her sight, still her feelings towards the 
generous Hazeldean were not so hard aud blunted but what her own 
ingratitude added to her torment; aud it seemed as if the soul atone¬ 
ment she could make to him was to find an excuse to withdraw her 
promise, aud save him from herself. She had caused Leonard’s steps to 
ho watched; she had found that he visited at Lord Lansmore’s; that 
he had gone there often, aud stayed there long. She had learned 
in the ncighourhood that Lansmere had one or two young female 
guests staying with her. Surely this was the attraction—here was the 
rival! 

Randal found Beatrice in a slate of mind that favoured his pnipose. 
And first turning his conversation on Harley, and noting that her 
countenance dia not change, 1^ little aud Lttle he drew forth her 
secret. 

Then said Randiil, gravely, "If one whom you honour with a 
tender thought visits at Lord Lansmere’s house, you have, indeed, 
cause to fear for yourself, to hope for your brother’s success in the 
object which has brought him to England—^for a girl of surpassing 
beauty is a guest in Lord Lansraere’s house; anq 1 wiE now tell 
you that that girl is she whom Count Pescliiera would make his bride.” 

As Randal thus spoke, and saw how his Estener’s brow darkened 
and her eye flashed, lie felt that his aceompEce was secured. Violante! 
Had not Leonard spoken of Violante, and with such praise ? Had 
not Ids boyhood been passed under her eyes ? Who but Violante 
eouJd be the rival ? Beatrice’s abrupt exclamations, after a moment’s 
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pause, revealed to Kaudal the advantage he had gained. And partly 
by ronsing her jealousy into revenge—pMddy by flattering her love 
with assui'ances thai it Violantc were fairly removed from England, 
wore the wife of Count Pescliiera—it would be impossible that 
Leonard could remain insensible to her own attractions—tlial he, 
Itiiudah would undertake to free her honourably from her engage¬ 
ment to Erank Hazellean, and obtain from her brother the acquittal 
of the debt which hadifirst fettered her hand to that confiding suitor 
—he did not qiiit the Marchesa until she had not only promised to do 
all that Randal might suggest, but impetuously urged nim to mature 
his plans, and hasten the hour to accomplish them. Randal then 
walked some minutes musing and slow along the streets, revolving 
the next meshes in Iris elaborate and most subtle web. And here his 
craft luminously devised its master-piece. 

It was necessary, during any interval that might elapse between 
Vioknte’s disappearance and her departure from England, in order to 
divert suspicion from Pcschicra (who might otherwise be detained), 
that some cause for her voluntary absence from Lord Lansmero’s 
should be at least assignable; it was still more necessary that Randal 
himself should stand wholly clear from any surmise that he could liave 
connived at the Count’s designs, even should their actual perpetrator 
be discovered or conjectured. To effect these objects, Randal hastened 
to Norwood, and obtained an ini orview with Riccabocea. In seeming 
agitation and idarm, he informed the exile that he had reason to know 
that Peschicra had succeeded in obtaining a secret interview with 
Violantc, and he feared had made a certain favourable impression on 
her mind; and speaking as if with the jealousy of a lover, he entreated 
Riccabocea to authorise Randal’s direct proposals to Violante, and to 
rowirc her consent to their immediate nuptials. 

The poor Italian was confounded with the intelligence conveyed to 
him; and his almost superstitious fears pf Ins bruliant enemy, con- 
’oined with his opinion of the soscoptibility to outward attraotioM 
common to all the female sex, made him not only implicitly credit,^ 
hut even exaggerate, the dangers that Randal intimated. The idea of 
his daughter’s marriage with Randal, towards which he had lately 
cooled, he now gratefully welcomed. 

But his first natural suggestion was to go, or send, for Violante, 
and bring her to his own house. This, however, Randal artfully 
opposed. 

“ Alas! I know,” said he, “ tliat Peschiera has discovered your 
retreat; and surely she would be f# Jess safe here than where she is 
now! ” 

“ But, diawlo ! you say the man has seen her where she is now, in 
spite of all Lady Lansmere’s promises and Harley’s precautions.” 

“ True. Of this Peschiera Boasted to me. He effected it not, of 
'course, openly, but in some disuse. I am sufficiently, however, in 
his coufidence—(any man may beThat with so audacious a bragmrt) 
—to deter him from renewing nis attempt for some days. Meanwhile, 
I or yourself will have discovered some surer home than this, to which 
you can remove, and then will be the proper time to take back your 
daughter. And for the present, if y»u will send by me a letter l-o en- 
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join her to receive me as hei future brideCToom, it will necessarily 
divert ^ thought at once from the Count; 1 shall be able to detect, 
by the manner in which she receives me, how far the Count has over¬ 
stated the effect he pretends to have produced. You can give me also 
a letter to Lady Lansmere, to prevent your defughter coming liithcr. 
0, sir, do not reason with me. Have indulgonse for my lovers fears. 
Believe that I advise for the best. Have 1 nit the keenest interest 
to do so ?” . . - 

Like many a man who is wise enough with pen and paper before 
him, and plenty of time wiicrewith to get up his wisdom, Kiecabocca 
was flurried, nervous, and confused, when that wisdom was calleil 
upon for any ready exertion. Jfrom the tree of knowledge he had 
t^en grafts enough to servo for a foix'st; but the whole forest could 
not spare him a handy walking-stick. The great folio of the dead 
Machiavelli lay useless before him—the living Maehiavelli of daily- 
life stood all puissant by liis side. Tlie Sago was as siipiilc to tlic 
Sdiemcr as the Clairvoyant is to iho hlcsnierist. And the le.an, slight 
fingers of Randal actually dictated almost the very words that llicoa- 
bocca wrote to ids child and her hostess. 

The philosopher would have liked to consult his wife; but he was 
ashamed to confess that weakness. Suddenly he rcmcmljered Harley, 
and said, as Randal took up the letters which Riccabocca liad 
indited— 

“ There—that will give us time; and I will send to Lord L’Es- 
tranm and talk to him.” 

“ My noble friend,” relied Randal, mournfully, “ may I entreat 
you not to see Lord L’Estrangc until at least I have pleaded my 
cause to your daughter—until, indeed, she is no longer under his 
father’s roof.” 

“ And why?” 

“ Because I presume that you arc sincere when you deign to receive 
me as a son-in-law, and because I am sure that Lord L’Estrange would 
bear with distaste of your disposition iu my favour. Am I not 
right?” 

Iticcabocca was silent. 

“ And though his arguments would fail with a man of your hououi 
and discernment, they might have more eft'cet on the voung mind of 
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cepted my hand, or at least upM slio is again imder your charge; 
"tlierwisc take back your letter—it would lie of no avail.” 

“ Perhaps yon are right. Certainly Lord L’Estrange is prejudiced 
against you; or rather, he thinks too much of what I have been-too 
little of what I am.” 

“ Who can see you, and not do so ? I pardon him.” After kissing ' 
the hand which the exile mode.stly sought to withdraw from that act 
of homage, Randal pocketed the letters; and, as if struggling with 
emotion, rushed from the house. 

Now, 0 emous reader, if thou wilt heedfully observe to what uses 
Randal Leslie put those letters-i-wliat speedy and direct results he 
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drew forth from devices which-srould s(fein to an honest simple under¬ 
standing the most roundabout wire-drawn wastes of invention—I 
almost fear that in thine admiration for his cleverness, thou mayest 
half forget thy contempt for his knavery. 

But when the headlis very full, it does not do to have the heart 
very empty; there is iich a thing as being top-heavy! 


CHAPTER IV. 

, Helen and Violautc had been conversing together, and Helen had 
obeyed her guardian’s injunction, and spoken, though briefly, of her 
positive engagement to Harley. However much violante had been 
prepared for the confidence, however clearly she had divined tlnit 
engagement, however before persuaded that the dream of her child¬ 
hood was fled for ever, still the positive truth, coming from Helen’s 
own lips, was attended with that anguish which proves how impossible 
it is to prepare the human heart for the final verdict which slays its\ 
future. She did not, however, betray her emotion to Helen’s artless 
eyes; sorrow, deep-seated, is seldom self-betrayed. But, afte.r a little 
while, she crept away; and, forgetful of Pesehiera, of all things that 
could threaten danger (what danger could harm her more!), she glided 
from the house, and went her desolate way under the 'leafless wintry 
trees. Ever and anon she paused—ever and anon she murmured the 
same words: “ If she loved him, I could bo consoled; but she does 
not! or how could she have spoken to me so calmly! how could her 
very looks have been so sad! Heartless!—heartless!” 

Then there came on her a vehement resentment against poor Helen, 
that almost took the character of scorn or hate—^its excess startled 
herself. “Am I grown so mean f” she said; and tears that ihumbled 
her, rushed to her eyes. "Can so short a time alter one thus? 
Impossible!” 

. Randal Leslie rang at the front gate, inquired for Violante, and. 
catching sight of her form as he walked towards the house, advanced 
boldly and openly. His voice startled her as she leant against one of 
the dreary trees, still muttering to herself—forlorn. “ I have a letter 
to yon from yonr father, Signorina,’* said Randal. “ But, before I 
give it to your hands, some c.\))hination is uecessa^. Condescend, 
then, to hear me.” Violante sho«k her liead impatiently, and 
stretched forth her hand for the hdtc?. Randal observed her coun- 
t enance with his keen, cold, searching eye; but he still withheld the 
-etter, and continued, after a pause— 

“ 1 know that you were bom to prmoely fortunes; and the excuse 
for my addressing you now is, that your birthright is lost to you, at 
least rmless you can consent to a imion with the man who has 
despoiled you of your heritage—union which your father would 
deem dishonour to yourself and liim. Signorina, 1 might have pre¬ 
sumed to love you; but I should not have named that love, liad your 
father not encouraged mo by his assent to my suit.” 
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Violante tumca to tiic speaker, her face eloqueut with haushty 
suiprise. Randal mot the gaze unmoved. He continued, without 
warmth, and in the tone of one who reasons calmly, rather than of one 
who feels acutely— 

“ The man of whom I spoke is in jjursuit of »ou. I have cause to 
believe that this person has already mtruded himself upon you. Ah! 
your countenance owns it: you have seen Pes 5 .'aiera? This house is, 
then, less safe than yoim father deemed it. 3 house is safe for you 
but a husband’s. I oiler to yorf my name—^i.. is a gentleman’s; my 
fortune, which is small; the participation in my hopes of the future, 
which are large. I place now your father’s letter in your hand, and 
await your answer." Randal bowed slightly, gave the letter to 
Violante, and retired a few paces. 

It was not his object to conciliate Violante’s affection, but rather 
to excite her repugnance, or at least her terror—^we must wait to 
discover why; so he stood apart, seemingly in a kind of seU'-conlidcnt 
indifference, while the girl read the following letter:— 

“ My child, receive with favour Mr. Leslie. He has my consent to 
address you as a suitor. Circumstances, of which it is needless now 
to inform you, render it essential to my very peace and happiness that 
your marria^ should be immediate. In a word, 1 have given my 
promise to Mr. Leslie, and I confidently leave it to the daughter of 
my house to redeem the pledge of her anxious and tender father.” 

The letter dropped from Violante’s hand. Randal approached, and 
restored it to her. Tlicir eyes met. Violante recoiled. 

“ I cannot marry you/’ said she, passionately. 

“Indeed!” answered Randal, drily. “Is it because you caimot 
love me P” 

“Yes.” 

" I did not expect that you would as yet, and I still persist in my 
suit. I have promised to your father that 1 would not recede before 
your first unconsidered refusal.” 

“ I will go to my father at once.” 

“ Does he request you to do so in his letter ? Look again. Pardon 
me, but he foresaw your impetuosity; and I have another note for 
Lady Lansmere. in vniich he begs her ladyship not to sanction your 
return to him (should you so’wish) until he come or send for you 
liimself. He will do so whenever your word has redeemed his omi.” 

“ And do you dare to talk to me thus, and yet pretend to love 
me?” " 

Randal smiled ironically. 

“ 1 pretend but to wed you. Love is a subject on which I might 
have spoken formerly, or may speak hereafter. 1 give you some little 
time to consider, when 1 next call, let me hope that we may fix the 
day for our wedding.” 

“Never!” 

“ You will be, then, the first daughter of your house who disobeyed 
a father; and you will have this additional crime, that you disobeyed 
him in his sorrow, his exile, and his fall.” 
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Violante wruae her hands. 

“ Is there no ohoico—no escape ?” 

“ I see none for either. Listen to me. I love you, it is true; but 
t is not for my happiness to marry one who dislikes me, nor for my 
mibition to connect myself with one whose povert 3 [ is greater than 
iiy own. I marry bul to keep my plighted faith with your father, 
ind to save you from a villain you would hate more than mysell', and 
rom whom no walls ale a barrier, no laws a defence. One person, 
ndeed, might perhaps wave preservdfl yon from the misery you seem 
o antieipate with me; that person might defeat the plans of your 
athcr’s foe—effect, it might be, terms which could revoke Ids 
lanishment and restore his honours; that person is- ” 

“ Lord L’Estrange P” 

“ Lord L’Bstrange!” repeated Eandal sharply, and watching her 
lale parted lips and her changing colour; “ Lord L’Estrange! What 
ould he do ? Why did you name him ?” 

Violante turned aside. “He saved my father once,” said she, 
eelingly. 

“ And has interfered, and trifled, and promised. Heaven knows 
rhat, ever since—yet to what end P Pooh! The person I speak of 
oiu- father would not consent to see—would not believe if lie saw 
ler; yet she is generous, noble—could sympathise with you both, 
ihe is the sister of your father’s enemy—the Marchesa di NeCTa. 

am convinced that she has great influence with her brotlier^that 
he has known enough of his secrets to awe him into renouncing all 
esigns on yourself; nut it is idle now to speak of her." 

“No, no,” exclaimed Violante. “Tell me where she lives—I will 
ee her.” 

“Pardon me, I cannot obey you; and, indeed, her own pride is 
.ow aroused by your father’s unfortunate prejudices against her. It 
3 too late to count .upon her aid. You turn from me—my presence 
3 unwelcome. T rid you of it now. But welcome or unwelcome, 
iter you must endure it—and for life.” 

Handal again bowed with formal ceremony, walked towards the 
lOUse, and asked for Lady Laiisinere. The countess was at home, 
landal delivered Kiccabocca’s note, which was very short, impl.ving 
hat he feared Peschiera had discovered his retreat—and requesting 
jady Lansmere to retain Violante, whatever her own desire, till her 
idyship heard from liim a^n. 

The Countess read, and her lip curled in disdain. “Strange!” 
aid she, half to herself. 

“Straugel” said Handal, “that a‘man like your correspondent 
lioiild fear one like the Count di Peschiera. Is that it P” 

“ Sir,” said the Countess, a little surprised—“ strange that any 
lan should fear another in a country like purs I” 

“I don’t know,” said Handal, with liis low soft laugh; “I fear 
lany men, and 1 know many who ought to fear me; yet at every 
um of tlie street one meets a polideman! ” 

“Yes,” said Lady Lansmere. “ But to suppose that this profligate 
oreigner could carry away a girl like Violante against her will—a man 
he has never s-en, and whom she mijpt luivc been taught to hate I” 
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“Be oa TOUT guard, nevertheless, I pray you, madam; ‘where 
there’s a will there’s a way.’ ’’ . 

Randal took his leave, and rrtnmed to Madame di Negra a. He 
stayed with her an hour, revisited the Count, and then strolled to 
Limmer’s. 

"Randal,’’ said the Squire, who looked pile and worn, but who 
scorned to confess the weakness with whicjf he still grieved and 
yearned for his rebellious son—“Randal yol have nothing now to 
do in London; can you come and stay with mfj, and take to farming P 
I remember that you showed a good deal of sound knowledge about 
thin sowing.’’ 

“ My dear sir, I will come to you as soon as the general election is 
over.” 

“ Wliat the deuce have you got to do with the general election ? ” 

“Mr. Bgerton has some wish that 1 should enter Parliament; 
indeed, negqtiations for that purpose are now on foot.” 

The Squire shook his head. “ I don’t like my liaK-brother’s 
politics.’’ 

“I shall he quite independent of them,” cried Randal, loftily; 

that independence is the condition for wliicli I stipulate.” 

“Glad to hear it; and if you do come into Parliament, I hope 
you’ll not turn ydur back on the land ?” 

“ Turn nw back on the land! ” cried Randal, with devout horror. 
“ Oh'sir! I am not so unnatural!” 

“That’s the right way to put it,” (moth the credulous Squire; 
"it is unnatural! It is turiimg one’s back on one’s own ibother. 
The land is a mother- ” 

“To those who live by her, ceri.ainly,—a mother,” said Randal, 
gravely. “ And though, indeed, my father starves by her rather than 
lives, and Rood Hall is not like Hazeldcan, still— ” 

“ Hold your tongue,” interrupted the Squire; “ I want to talk to 
you. Your grandmother was a Hazeldcan.” 

“Her picture is in the drawing-room at Rood. People think me 
very like her.” 

‘‘Indeed! ” said the Squire. “The Hazcldeans are generally inclined 
to he stout and rosy, which you are certainly not. But no fault of 
yours. We are all as Heaven made us ! However, to the point. I 
am going to alter my will—[said with a choking gulp]. This is the 
rough draft for the lawyers to wwrk upon.” 

“ Pray—pray, sir, do not speak to me on such a subject. I camiot 
bear to contemplate even the possibility of—of-” 

“ My death F Ha! ha! Nonsense. My own son calculated on 
the date of it by the insurmice tables. Ha, ha, ha! A very fashion¬ 
able son—eh! Ha, ha! ” 

“Poor Frank! do not let him suffer for a momentary forgetfulness 
of right feeling. When-he comes to be married to that foreign lady, 
and he a father himself, he-” 

“Father himself 1” burst forth' the Squire. “ Father to a swarm 
of sallow-faoed P<mish tiulpoles! No foreign frogs shall hop about 
my grave in Hazeldean churchyard. No, no. But you need not look 
80 rep*oachful—I’m not going tp disinherit Frank.” 
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“ Of course uot,” said Bandal, ■with tf bitter curve in the lij that 
rebelled ^inst the joyous smile which he sought to impose on it. 

“No—I shall leave him the life-interest in the greater part of the 
property; but if he marly a foreigner, her children will not succeed— 
you will stand after him in that case. But—(now don’t interrupt 
me)—^but* Prank looks » if he would live longer than your-so small 
thanks to me for my g«d intentions, you may say; 1 mean to do 
more for you than a merl barren place in the entail. What do you 
sayto maiTyingP” * 

“ Just as you please,’’ said Randal, meekly. 

“Good. There’s Miss Sticktorights disengagea-—great heiress. 
Her lands run on to Rood. At one time 1 thouglit of her for that 
•''raeeless puppy of mine. But T can manage more, easily to make 
lip tlie match for you. There’s a mortgage on the prepay; old 
Sticktorights would be very glud to pay it off. I’E pay it out of 
the Ilazeldeaii estate, and give up the right of way into the bargain. 
You understand ? So come down as soon as you can, hnd comt the 
young lady yourself.” 

Randal expressed his thanks with much grateful eloquence; and 
he then delicately insinuated, that if the Squire ever did mean to 
bestow upon him any peouniary favours (always without injury to 
Prank), it would gratify him more to win back some portions of the 
old estate of Rood, than to have, all the acres of the Sticktorights, 
however free from any otJicr iuenmbraune tliau the amiable heiress. 

'The Squire listened to Randal with benignant attention. This 
wish the country gentleman could well nuder,stand and sympathise 
with. He ])romiscd to iiuiuirc iiilo tlii! matler, and to see what could ' 
be done with old Tliomlull. 

Randal here let out that Jlr. 'I'lioviihill was about to dispose of a 
Large slice of the ancient Leslie estate through Levy, and that he, 
Randal, (amid thus get it at a more moderate price than would be 
natural if Mr. ThoriiliiE knew that his neighbour the Squire would 
bid for the purchase. 

“ Rettor .say nothing about it either to Levy or Thonihill.” 

‘ “ Right,” said the Sc|uirc. “ No proprietor likes to sell to another 
proprietor, in the same shire, as largely acred as himself: it spoils 
the balance of ))ower. See to,the business yourself; and if 1 can 
help you with the purchase (after that boy is married—I can attend 
io nothing before), whyH will.” 

Rjindal now went to Egerton’s. The statesman was in his library, 
.settling the accounts of his hoiiso-stewird, and giving brief orders 
for the reduction of his establishment to that of an ordmary private 
gentleman. 

“ 1 may go abroad if 1 lose my eloetioii,” said Egerton, condcsceml- 
ing to assign to his servant a reason for his economy; “ and if 1 do 
uot lose it, still, now I mu out of ohice, I shall live much in private.” 

“ l)o I disturb you, sir ? ” said Randal, entering. 

“ No— 1 have just done.” 

The house-steward withdrew, much surprised and disgusted, and 
meditating the resignation of Ids own office—in order, not like Eger- 
'on, to save, but to spend. The hous(;-steward had iirivafc dcahngs 
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with Baron Levy, and wa# in fact tie writable X.Y. of tl^ Tiniss, 
for whom Dick Aveuel had been mistaken. He invested nis, wages 
and perquisites in the discount of bills; and it was part of his own 
money that had (thqugh unknown to hun^lf) swelled the last live 
thousand pounds which Egerton bad borrowed from Ijevy.. 

“ I have settled with our committee; an^ with Tjord Ijansmere’s 
consent,” said Egerton, briefly, “you will ^tand for the borough, as 
we proposed, in conjimction with myself. ^And should any accident 
happen to mi;—tliat is, shDul(fI vacate this, seat from any cause, you 
may succeed to it—very shortly • perhaps. Ingratiate yourself witli 
the electors, and speak at the public-houses for both of us. 1 shall 
stand ou my dignity, and leave the work of the election to you. No 
tlianks —you know' how I hate thanks. Good uight.” 

“ 1 neycr stood so near to fortune and to ]io\vcr.” said llandal, as 
he slowly undressed. “"And 1 owe; it but to knowledge—knowledge 
of men—life—of all that books can teach us.” 

So his slight thin fingers dropped the extinguisher on the candle, 
and the prosperous schemer laid himself down to rest in the dark. 
Shutters closed, curtains down—never was rest more quiet, never 
was room more dark! 

Tliat evening, Harlpy had diueil at his father’s. He spoke inucu 
to Helen—scarcely at all to Violantc. But it so happened that when 
later, and a little while Wore he l ook his leave, Helen, at liis request, 
was playing a favourite air of his; Lady Lansmere, who had been 
seated between him and Yiolantc, left the room, and Violaute turned 
quickly towards Harley, 

" Do you know the Marchesa di Negra r ” she asked, hi a iiurric 1 
voice. 

■“ A little. Why do you ask P ” 

“That is my secret,” answered Violantc, trying to smile with her 
old frank, childlike arohness. “ But, tell me, do j'ou think hotter of 
her than of her brother P ’ 

“ Certainly. 1 believe lier lieai't to be good, and that she is uo', 
without generous (pialities.” 

“ Can you not induce my father to sec her? 'Would you not couu 
sol him to do so ? ’’ 

“ Any_wish of yours is a law to me,” aiiswered Harley, gallant l.v. 
“ You wfsh your fatlier to see her? 1 will trj' and persuade him t i 
do so. Now, in retui-n, coiuidc to me your secret. What is your 
object ? ” 

“ Leave to return to my Jtalv. I care not for honours —for rauk; 
and even my father has ceased to regret their loss. But the laud, 
the native land—Oh, to see it once more! Oh, to die there! ” 

“ Die! You children have so lately left heaven, that ye 1 alk as if 
re coidd return there, without passing through -the gates of sorrow, 
infirmity, and age! But I thought you were content with England. 
VChy so eager to leave it? Violantc, you are unkind to us—to 
Helen, who already loves you so well.” 

As Harley .spoke, Helen rose from the piano, an^ approaching 
Violaute, placud her'hand caressingly on the Italian’s shoulder.. 
Violaufe sfiivcred, and shrunk away. The eyes both of Harlev 
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and Sfelen fellowed her. Harley’s eyes rrore very grave and 
(hougWful. 

“ « she' not changed—your friend P ” said he, looking down. 

- “ Yes, lately—^mucl changed. I fear there is something on her 
mind—I know not wlmt.” 

“Ah'” muttered Marley, "it maybe so; but at your age and 
hers, notliing rests onjthe mind long. Observe, I say the mind—the 
lieatt is more tenaciouV’ 

Helen sighed softly, nut deeply. 

“And therefore,” continued Harley, half to himself, “we cati 
detect when something is on the mind—some care, some fear, some 
trouble. But when the heart closes over its own more passionate 
1 sorrow, who can discover! who conjecture! Yet you at least, my 
pure, candid Helen—you might subject mind and heart alike to the 
fabled window of glass.” 

“ Oh, no! ” cried Helen, involuntarily. 

“ Oh, yes ! Do not let me think that you have one secret I may 
not know, or one .sorrow 1 may not share. For, in our relationship, 
that w'ould be deceit.” 

He pressed her hand with more than usual tenderness as he spokn, 
and shortly afterwards left the house. 

And all that night Helen felt like a guilty thing—more wretched 
m en than "Violaute. 


CHAPTER. V.. 

Eaulv the next mornuxg, while Violante was still in her room, a 
letter iuldressed to her came by the post. The direction was in a 
..itrange hand. She opened it, and read, in Italian, what is thus 
' ranslated:— 

, “ 1 would gladly sec you, but I cannot call openly at the house in 
'which you live. Perhaps I may have it in my power to arrange 
iamily dissensions—^to repair any wrongs your father may have sus¬ 
tained. Perhajts I may be enabled to render yourself an essential 
service. But tor all this, it is necessary that we should meet and 
confer frankly. Meanwhile time presses—delay is forbidden. Will 
you meet me, an hour after noon, m the lane, just outside the private 
gate of your gardens ? 1 shall be alone, and you cannot fear to meet 
one of your own sex and a kinswoman. Ah, 1 so desire to see you! 
Come, 1 beseech yon. 

“ Bbatkice.” 

Violante reau, ana her decision was taken. She was naturally 
fearless, and there was little that she would not have braved for the 
ohanoe of serving her father. And now all peril seemed slight in 
comparison with that which awaited her in Randal’s suit, backed by 
her father’s approval. Randal had said that Madame di Ne^ alone 
could aid her in escape from himself. • Harley had said that Sladama 
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di Negra Wl generous quafitics; and who but Madame di Ncgva 
would wriie herself a kinswoman, and sign herself Beatrice ? 

A little before the appointed hour, she stole unobserved through 
the trees, opened the little gate, and founi herself in the quiet 
solitary lane. In a few minutes, a female J^rc came up, with a 
quick, light step ; and, thiowing aside her said, with a sort ot 
wild, suppressed energy, “ It is you! I was tidy told. Beautiful;— 
beautiful! And, oh ! what you(|P and what b»om! ” 

The voice dropped mournfully; andViolan#, surprised by the tone, 
and blushiiig under the praise, remained a moment silent; then she 
said, with some hesitation— 

“ You are, I presume, the Marchesa di Ncgra ? And I have heard 
of you enougli to induce me to trust you.” 

“ Of me! Trom whom ?” asked Beatrice, almost fiercely. 

*• Jj'rom Mr. Leslie, and -and-” 

“ (Jo on—why falter P ” 

“Brom Lord L’Estrauge.’’ 

“Prom no one else ?” 

“Not that 1 remcmhiw.” 

Beatrice sighed heavily, and let fall her veil. Some foot-passengers 
now came up the lane; and seeing two ladies, of mien so remarkahh', 
turned round, and gazed curion.sly. 

“We cannottalk here,” said Beatrice, impatiently; “and 1 have so 
muehtosay—so much to know. Trust me yet more; it is for your¬ 
self I speak. My carriage waits yonder. Come home with me—1 will 
not detain you mi hour; and I will bring you back.” 

This proposition startled Violante. She retreated towards the gate 
with a gtisturc of dissent. Beatrice laid her hand on the girl’s ann, 
and again lifting her veil, gazed at her with a look, half of scorn, liuli' 
of admiration. 

“1 too, would once have recoiled from one step beyond the foriiiai 
line by which the world divides liberty from woman. Now see how 
hold I am. Child, child, do not ti;itlc with your destiny. Yon may 
never again have the smne occasion offered to you. It is not only to 
meet you that I am here; I must know something of you -sometliing 
<if your heart. Why shrink?—is not the heart pure?” 

violante made no answer; but her smile, so sweet and so lofty 
humbled the questioner it rebuked. 

“ I may restore to Italy your father,” said Beatrice, with an tdtered 
voice. “ Come! ” 

Violante approached, but still hesitatingly. 

“ Not by muon with your brother ? ” 

“ You dread that so much then ?” 

“Bread it? No! Why should I dread what is in my power to 
reject. But if you can really restore my father, and by nobler means, 
you may save me for-” 

Violante stuped abruptly; the Marchesa’s eyes sparkled. 

“ Save you fur—ab! 1 can guess what you leave unsaid. But come, 
conie^morc straugcra—see; you shall tcU me all at my own house. 
And if you can make one saeritiee, wliy, J will save you all else. Com* 
or farewell for ever! ” 
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Violaulc placed licr liand in Beatrice’s, witli a frank confidence tliat 
orousht the accusing blood into the Marchesa’s cheek. 

“ We are women both,” said Violante, “we descend from the same 
noble house; we haveiknelt alike to the same Virgin Mother; why 
should 1 not believe aid tmst you?” 

“Wl^vuot?” muttired Beatrice, feebly; and she moverl on, witli 
her head bowed on li;;r breast, and all the pride of her step was 
gone. 

They reached a carri^e tliat stood by the angle of tlic road. Bea¬ 
trice spok(! a word apan to the driver, who was an Italian, in tlie pay 
of the Count; the man nodded, and opened the carriage door. The 
ladies eutcred. Beatrice pulled down the blinds; tlie man remounted 
bis box, and drove on rapidly. 

Beatrice, leaning back, groaned aloud. Violante drew nearer to lier 
side. “Arc you in pain ?” said she, with her tender, melodious voice; 
“ or cap 1 serv e you as you would servvv me ? ” 

‘ Child, give me your hand, and bvv silent while I look at you. Was 
I ever so fair as this? IN ever! And what deeps—^what deeps I'oll 
bet ween her and me! ” 

She said tliis as of some one abseut, and again sank into silence; 
but continued still to gaze on Violante, whoso eyes, veiled by their 
long fringes, drooped beneath the gaze. 

Suddenly Beatrice started, exclaiming, “ No, it shall not be! ” and 
placed her hand on the cheek-string. 

“What shall not be?” asked Violante, surprised by the cry and 
the action. Beatrice paused -her breast heaved visibly under her 
dress. 

“ Stay,” she said slowly. “ As you say, w'o arc both women of the 
same noble house; you would reject the suit of my brother, yet you 
have seen him; Ids tlu' form to please the eye—his the arts that 
allui'e the fancy. He offers to you rank, wealth, your father’s pardon 
and recall. If I conld remove the objections which yoiir father enter¬ 
tains—prove that the Count has less wronged him than be deems, 
would you stUl reject the rank, and the wealth, and the hand of Giulio 
Franzini ? ” 

“ Oh yes, yes, were his hmid a king’s! ” 

“ Still, then, as woman to wouiau— both, as you say, akin, and 
sprung irom the same lineage—still, then, answer me—answer me, for 
you speak to one who has loved -ls»it not that you love another?— 
Speak.” 

“ 1 do not know. Nay, not love—it was a romance; it is a thing 
impossible. Do not question—1 canntit answer.” Aud tlie broken 
words were choked by sudden teai’s. 

Beatrice’s face grew hard and pitiless. Again she lowered her 
veil, and withdrew ner«hand from the eheek-string; but the coachman 
had felt the touch, and baited. “Drive on,” said Beatrice, “ as you 
were directed.” 

Both were now' long silent—Viofente w'ilh great difficulty recover¬ 
ing from her emotion, Beatrice breathing hard, and her arms folded 
ffi'inlv across her breast. 

Meanwhile the carriage had entered London—^it passed the quarter 
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gtt -wWcli Midame di Nefpra’s kouse was situated—it rolled fast over a 
bridge—it whirled through a broad thoroughfare, then through defiles 
of limes, with taU blank dreary houses on either side. On it went, 
and on, till Violante suddenly took alarm, “Do you live so far ?” she 
said, drawing up the blind, and gaaing in ^may on the strange 
^oble suburb. “I shall be missed already. |Oh, let us tuinback, 
I beseech you!” 

“We are nearly there now. The driver has ij,J£cn this road in order 
to avoid those streets in which vtb might havf been seen together— 
perhaps by my brother himself. Listen to me, and talk of—of the 
lover whom you rightly associate with a vainromance. ‘ Impossible,’ 
—yes, it is impossible!” 

Violante clasped her hands before her eyes, and bowed down her 
head. “ WM are you so cruel P” said she. “ This is not what you 
promised. How are you to serve my father—how restore him-to his 
country ? This is what you promised! ” 

“If you consent to one sacrifice, I will fulfil that promise. We arc 
arrived.” 

The carriage stopped before a tall dull house, divided from other 
•houses by a high wall that appeared to enclose a yard, and stand¬ 
ing at the end of a narrow lane, which was bounded on the, one side 
hv the Thames. _ In that quarter the river was crowded with 
gloomy, dark-looking vessels and craft, all lying lifeless under the, 
wintry sky. 

The dnver dismounted and rang the bcU. Two swarthy Italian 
faces presented themselves at the threshold. 

Beatrice descended lightly, and gave her hand to Violante. “ Now, 
here we shall be secure,” said she; “and here a few minutes may 
suffice to decide your fate.” 

As the door closed on Violante-who, now waking to suspicion, to 
alarm, looked fearfully round the dark and dismal hall—^Bc.atrice 
turned: “ Let the carriage wait.” 

The Italian who received the order bowed and smiled; but when 
the two ladies had ascended the stairs, he re-opened the street-door 
and said to the driver, “ Back to tiio Count, and say ‘ all is safe.’ ” 

The caa-riage drove off. Tlie man who had given this order barred 
and looked the door, and, taking with him the huge keyjilnnged into 
the mystic recesses of the basement and disappeared. The hall, thus 
left solitary, had the mm aspect of a prison; the strong door sheeted 
with iron—^thc ruggod stone stairs, lighted by a high window griinei! 
ivith the dust of years, and jealously barred—and the walls theraselvc.s 
abutting out rudely here and there, as if against violence even frow 
within. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


li was, as we have seen, without taking counsel of the faithful 
Jemima, that the sage recluse of Norwood had . yielded to his own 
fears, and Randal’s subUe suggestiolis, in the donoisc and arbitrary 
letter which he liad written to Violante; but at night, when church¬ 
yards give up the dead, and comugal hearts the secrets hid by day 
from each other, the wise man iniormed his wife of the step he liad 
'taken. And .leminia then, who held English notions, very different 
from those which prevail in Italy, as U) the right of fathers to dispose 
of their daughters without reference to inclination or repugnance—so 
sensibly yet so mildly represented to the pupil of Manhiavelli that he 
bad not gone exactly the right way to work, if he feared that the 
handsome Count had made some impression on Violante, and if ho 
wished her to turn with favour to the suitor he. recommended—that 
so abrupt a command could only dull the heart, revolt the wiU, and 
even give 1o the audacious Pcschiera some romantic attraction which 
he had not before possessed—/" effectually to destroy Riccabocca’s 
sleep that night. And the nexj day he sent Giacomo to Lady Lans- 
mcre’s with a very kind letter to Violante and a note to the hostess, 
praying the latter to bring his daughter to Norwood for a few hours, 
as lie much wished to converse with both. It wiis on Giacomo’s 
arrival at Kniglitsbridgo that Violantc’s absence was dscovered. 
Lady Lansmere, ever proudly careful of the world and its gossip, 
kept Gi.acomo from betraying liis excitement to her servants, and 
stated tluoughout the decorous household that the young lady had 
iuforiued her she was going to visit some friends that morning, and 
had.no doubt gone through the garden gate, since it was found open; 
the way wiis more quiet there than by the high-road, and her fnends 
. might have therefore walked to meet her by the lane. Lady Lans- 
' mere observed that her only surprise was that Violante had gone 
earlier than she had expected. Having said this with a composure 
that compedod belief, Lady Lansmere ordered the caniage, and, 
taking Giacomo with her, drove at once.to consult her sou. 

Harley’s ([uick intellect had scarcefy recovered from the shock upon 
his emotions, before Randal Leslie was announced. 

“Ah,” said Jjady Lansmere, ‘•Mr.,Leslie may know something. 
Ho came to her yesterday with a note from her father. Pray let him 
cuter.” 

The Austrian Prince,approached Harley. “ I will wait in the next 
room,” he wliispAcd. *“ ion may want me if you have cause to sus¬ 
pect Pcschiera in aU this.” 

Lady Lansmere was pleased witj> the Prince’s delicacy, and, glan¬ 
cing at Leonard, said, “ Perhaps you too, sir, may kinmy aid us, if 
you would retire with the Prince. Mr Leslie may he disinclined to 
speak of affairs like these, except to Harley and myself.” 

“True, madam; but beware of Leslie.” 
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As the door at ottc end »f the room closed on the Prince and 
Leonard, Pandal entered at the other, seemingly much agitated. 

“ 1 have just been to your house, Lady Lansmere. 1 heard you 
were here; pardon me if 1 have followed l^ou. I had called at 
Knightsbridgc to see Violante—learned thate she had left you. 1 
implore you to tell me how or wherefore. 1 Ifeve the right ‘to ask: 
her father has promised me her hand.”. 

Harley’s falcon eye had brightened up at Kandal’s entrance. It 
watched steadily the young man’s face, it Wf s clouded for a moment 
by his knitted brows at llandal’s closing words. But ho left it to 
Lady Lansmere to reply and explain. This the Countess did briefly . 

Kandal clasiied his hands. “And she not gone to her father’s t’ 
Are you sure of that ? ” 

“ Her father’s servant has just come from Norwood.” 

“ Oh, 1 am to blame for tins ! It is my rash suii,—her fear of it— 
her aversion. 1 sec it all! ” liandal’s voice was hollow with remors" 
and despair. “ To save her from Peschicra, her father insisted on her 
unmediate marriage with myself. His orders were too abrupt, my 
own wooing too unwelcome. I know her high spirit; she has fled to 
escape from me. But whither, if not to Norwood ?—oh, whither r 
What other friends has she—what relations ? ” 

“ Ton throw a new light on this mystery,” said Lady Lansmere; 
“ perhaps she may have gone to her father’s after all, and the seiwaiP. 
may liave crossed, but missed her on the way. 1 will drivi? to Nor¬ 
wood at once.” 

“ Bo so—do; but if she be not there, bo careful not to alanu llieea- 
bocca with the news of her disapiiearanee. Caution Giacomo not to 
do so. He would only suspect Peschiera, and bo hurried to .some act 
of violence.” 

“ Bo not you, then, suspect Peschiera, Mr. Leslie ?” asked Harley, 
tuddenly. 

“ Ha! is it possible ? Yet, no. I called on him this moniiiig wil ii 
Prank Hazelde^ who is to marry his sister. I was with him till 1 
went on to Knightsbridge, at the very timo.of Violaiito’s disappear¬ 
ance. He could not then have been a party to it.” 

“ You saw Violante yesterday. Bid you speak to her of Madame 
^ Negrai” asked Harley, suddenly recalling the questions i ( ( - 
ing the Marchesa which Violante had addressed to him. 

In roitc of himself, llaudal' felt that he changed counf cnance. 
“ Of Madame di Ncgra ? 1 do not think so. Yet 1 might. Oh, ye.s, 
I remember now. She asked me the Marchesa’s address; 1 vi'ould 
not rive it.” 

“ The address is easily found. Can she have gone to the Marchesa’.s 
house ?” 

“I will run there, and see,” cried Randal, starting up. 

“And 1 with you. Stay, ray dear mother. Proceed, as you pro¬ 
pose. to Norwood, and take Mr. Leslie’s advice. Spare our friend 
the news of his daughter’s loss—it lost she be—till she is restored fo 
him. He can be of no use meanwhile. Let Giacomo rest here; i 
may want 1dm.” 

Harley then passed into the ,uext room, and entreated the Prince 
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wid Leonurd io await his return, and* allow Giacomo to stay in {he 
same room. 

Ho then went quickly back to Randal. Wliatever might be his 
fears or Ctnotions, Ha^ey felt that he liad need of all his coolness of 
judgment and presencB of mind. The occasion made abrupt demand 
upon powers which had slept since boyhood, bat which now woke 
with a vigour tliat would have made even Randd tremble, could he 
liave detected the wit, the courage, the electric energies, masked 
under that tinnquil stU-posscssiou.* Lord L’Estrange and Randal 
soon reaehed the Marciiesa’s house, and learned that she had been 
out smee morning in one of Count resehicra’s carriages. Randal' 
stole an alarmed glance at Harley’s lace. Harley did not seem to 
notice it. 

“Now, Mr. Leslie, what do you advise next ?” 

“1 am at a loss. Ah, perhaps, afraid of her father—knowing how 
despotic is hi.s l)elief in paternal rights, and how tenacious he is of his 
word once passed, as it has been to me, she may have resolved lo 
take refuge in the country—perhaps at the Casino, or at Mrs. Hate’s, 
or Mrs. llazeldean’s. I will hasten to inquire at the coaeh-offiee. 
Meanwhile, you- ” 

■‘Never mind me, Mr. Leslie;. Do what you thuik best. But, if 
your snnnises be just, you must have been a very rude wooer to the 
iiigli-born lady you aspired to wm.” 

“ Not so; but perhaps an unwelcome one. If she has indeed fled 
from me, need 1 say that my suit will be withdrawn at once i 1 am 
not a solllsh lover, Lord L’Estrange.” 

“ N or 1 a vmdictivc man. Yet, could I discover who has conspired 
against this lady, a guest under my father’s roof, I would ornsn him 
into Hie mire as easily as I set my foot upon tins glove. Good day 
to .von, Mr. Leslie.” 

Raudid stood still for a few moments as Harley strided on; tlten 
nis lip sneered as it muttered—“ Insolent! But does he love her ? 
if so, 1 am avenged ah’cady.” 


CHAPTER VLI. 

HaaiJiy went straight to Peschiera^ hotel. He was told that the 
Count had walked out with Mr. ErankMiizcldeanand some other gen¬ 
tlemen who had breakfasted with him. Uehadleft word, in case any 
one called, tlnit he had gone to Tattersall’s to look at some horses 
that were for sate. Tb TattersMl’s went Harley. The Count was in 
t he yard leaning against a pillar, and surrounded by fashionable 
friends. Lord L’Eslrange paused, and, with an heroic effort at sell 
mastery, repressed his rage. “ 1 iflay lose all if 1 show that I suspect, 
him; and yet I must insult and light him rather than leave Ins move¬ 
ments free. Ali, is that young Hajseldean ? A thought strikes me! ” 
Frank was standing apart from the group round the Count, and 
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lookii^ very absent and vefy sad. Harley touched him on the 
shoulder, and drew him aside unobserved by the Count. 

” Mr. Hazeldean, your unde Egerton is my. dearest friend. Will 
you be a friend to me ? I want you.” 

“My lord-” , 

“FoUow me. Ho not let Count Pescliiera see us talking 
together.” 

Harley quitted the yard, and ^entered St. James’s Park by the 
little gate c!o.se by. In a very''few words/he infonned I'r^ of 
Violante’s disappeai-ance, and of his reasons for suspecting the 
Count. Prank’s first sentiment was that of indignant disbelief that 
the brother of Beatrice could be so vile; but as he gi-aduallv called 
to mind the cynical and coiTuiit vein of the Count’s familiar conver¬ 
sation—the hints to Peschicra’s prejudice tlmt had been dropped liy 
Beatrice licrscK—and the general cliaractcr for brilhaut ana daring 
iirofligacy which even l he admirers of the Count ascribed to him— 
Prank wa.s compelled to reluctant acquiescence in Harley’s sus¬ 
picions; and he said, with an caniest gi-avity very rare to him— 
‘‘ Believe me, Lord L’Plstvange, if 1 can assist you in defeating a base 
and nicrccuiiry design against this poor young lady, yon liavc hut to 
show me how. One roing is clear—^Pe.schiera w'as not personally 
engaged in this abduction, shioe I. have been with him ^ day; and— 
now 1 think of it—1 begin to hope that you wrong him j for he has 
invited a large party of us to make an excursion with him to 
Boulogne next week, in order to try his yacht, which he could 
scarcclj do if- ” 

“ Yaclit, at this time of the yeai-! a man who habitually resides at 
Vienna—-a yacht!” 

“ Speudqniok sells it a bargain, on account of the time of year and 
otl|pr reitsous; and the Count proposes to spend next summer in 
ciTusing about the loniaiilsles. He has some property on those isles, 
which he has never yet visited.” ' 

“How long is it since he bought this yacht ?” 

" Wliy 1 am not sure tluit it is already bought—that is, paid for. 
Levy was to meet Spendnuick tliis very morning tc^ arrange the 
matter. Spendqiiick complains that Levy screws him.” . 

“My dear Mr. Hazeldcim, you are gnidiiig me through the maze. 
Where shall 1 find Lord Spendqiiick ?” 

“ At this hour, probably, in bc8. Here is his card.” 

“ Thanks. And where lies the vessel i”’ 

“ It was off Blackwall the .other day. I went to sec it—‘ T'he 
P.jOBgHulclunan’—a fine vessel, lad carries guns.” 

“ Enough. Now, heed me. There can be no immediate danger to 
\ lolantc, so long as Peschtera docs not meet her—so long as we 
know his movements. You are about to miury Ills sister. Avail 
yourself of that privilege to keep dose by his side. Refuse to be 
shaken ofi^. Make what excuses i(jr the present your invention sug¬ 
gests. I will give yon an excuse. Be an-xious and uneasy to know 
whore you can nnd Madame di Negra.” 

“ Madame di Negra! ” cried PVank, " What of her ? Is she not 
in Ourzon Street ?” 
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“ No; shf! has gone out in one of tSie Count’s carriages. In aL 
probabihty the driver of that carriage, or some servant m attendance 
on it, will come to the^ount in the course of the davj and, in order 
to get rid of you. theNlount will tell you to see this servant, and 
ascertain yourself that his sister is safe. Pretend to believe what the 
man Sal’S, but make him come to your lodgings on pretence of writing 
there a letter for the Marchesa. Once at your lodgings, and he will 
be safe; for 1 shall see that the o%ers of justice secure him. The 
jnomciit he is there, sen^ an express for me to my hotel.” 

"But,” said Prank, a little bewildered, “if I go to my lodgings,. 
Iiow can T watch the Count?” 

, “ It will not then be necessap'. Only ^t him to accompany you tc 

your lodgings, and part with him at the door.” _ 

“ Stop, stop—you cannot suspect Madame di Negra of connivance 
in a scheme so infamous. P.ardon me. Lord L’Estrange; I cannot 
act in this matter—cannot even hear you except as your foe, if you 
insinuate a word against the honour of the woman I love.” 

“Brave gentleman, your hand. It is Madame di Ne^I would 
save, as well as my friend’s yoimg child. Think but of her, while 
> ou act as I entreat, and all will go well. I confide in you. N^w, 
-cium to the Count.” 

Prank w.alked hael: (o join Pc.sehiera, and his brow was thonghtful, 
;iiid his lips clo.sod limily. Harley had that gift wliich belongs to the 
genius of Aetimi. He inspired others with the light of his own spirit 
••ind the force of his own will. Harley next hastened to Lord Spend- 
i|uiek, remained with that youug ^utleman some minutes, then 
■epaired tn his hotel, \vhcre Leonard, the Prince, and Giacomo still 
awaited him, 

“ Come with me, both of you. You, too, Giacomo. I must now 
see the police. .IVc may then diricle upon separate missions.” 

“Oh, my dear lord,” cried Leonard, “ you must have had good 
news. You seem cheerful and sanguine.” 

“ S/’em ! Nay I am so! If 1 once paused to despond—even to 
(floubt-1 should go mad. A foe to baffle, and an angel to save! 
Whose spirits would not rise high—^whose wits would not move quick 
to the wann pulse of his heart?” 


HAPTER VIII 

Twilight was dark in the room to which Beatrice had eonduded 
Violante. A great change had come oytr Beatrice. Humble and 
weeping, she knelt beside Violante, hiding her face, and imploring, 
pardon. And Violante, striving to resist the terror for which she 
now saw sueh cause as no woma\(-heart can defy, stiU sought to 
soothe, and still swrxtly assured forgiveness. 

Beatrice had learned—after quick and fierce questions—^whioh at 
last compelled the answers that cleared away every doubt—that her 
tealonsy had been groundless—that ^he had no rival in Violante. 
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rrom that luomcnt the pasSions that had made her the tool of iroilt 
abruptly vanished, and her conscience startled her with the magnitude 
of her treachery. Perhaps had "Violante’s heart been wholly free, or 
she had haen of that mere commonplaee, mifish character, which 
women like Beatrice arc apt to dcSpisc, the llarchesa’s affection ffir 
Peschiera, and her dread of liim, might mvc made her try to persuade 
her young kinswoman at least to receive the Count’s visit—at least 
to suffer him tb make his own excuses, and plead his own cause. But 
there had keen a loftiness of spirit in whicVViolauto had first defied 
the Marchesa’s questions, followed by such generous, exquisite sweet¬ 
ness, when the girl iierccivod how that wild heart was stung and 
maddened, and such purity of mournful candour when she had over¬ 
come her own virgin bashfulness sufficiently to undeceive the eii'or 
she detected, and confess where her own affections were placed, that 
Beatrice bowed before her as mariner of old to some fair saint that 
had allayed the storm. 

“ I have deceived you ! ” she cried, through her sobs; “ but 1 will 
now save you at auv cost. Had you been as 1 deemed -the rival 
who had despoiled all tlie hopes of my future life—I could, without 
remorse, have been the aecomplice 1 am pledged to be. But now 
rou!—oh, you—so good and so noble—.you eau never be the bride of 
Pescliiera. Nay, start not; he shall rcnoimcc Ids designs for ever, 
or I will go myself to our Emperor, and expose the dark secrets of 
Ids life. jRctnrn with me quick to the home from which I ensnared 
you.” 

Beatrice’s hand was on the door wldle she .spoke. Suddeidy her 
lace fell—^her lips grew white; the door was locked from without. 
She called—no one answered; the heU-puU in tlie room gave no 
sound; the windows w’erc higli and barred—they did not look on the 
nver, nor the street, but on a close, gloomy, silent yprd—high blank 
.walls all aroutnl it—no one, to hear the ery of distress, rang it ever 
so loud and sharp. 

Beatrice divined that she hei’self had been no h;.ss cnsimred than 
her companion; that Peschiera, ffistmstful of her firmness in evil, had, 
precluded her from the ijowor of reparation. Sffi; was in a liouse only 
tenanted by his hireMngs. Not a hope to save \'iolante from a fate 
that now appalled her, seemed to remain. Tlms^ in incoheront self. 
reproaches and frenzied tears, Beatrice knelt beside her victiui, eoin- 
mufcating more and more tlie terrors that she felt, as the hours 
rolled on, and the room darkened, till it was only by the dull lamp 
which gleamed tlurough the grimy wnudows from the yard without, 
that each saw the face of the other. 

Night came on: they heard a clock from some distant church strike 
the houi’s. Tlic dimlire had long siuco burnt out, and the air became 
intensely cold. No one broke upon tlieir solitude—not a voice was 
heard in the house. They felt neither cold nor hunger—they felt but 
the solitude, imd the sdeiioc, and the dread of something that was tc 
oome. 

At length, about miduightj a bell rung at the street door; then 
there was the quick senna ot steps—-of sidlou holts witlnlrawn—of 
low, murmured voices. Lighj; streamed through tli.3 eliinks of the 
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iloor tothfi apartment—the door itself opened. Two Itanans bearmg 
tapers entered, and the Count di Feschiora followed. 

Beatrice sprang up, and rushed towards her brother. He laid his , 
band gently on her lips, and motioned to the Italians to withdraw. 
They placed the lights on the tabic, and vanished without a word. 

P(?scMera then, putting aside his sister, approached Violaate. 

“Fair kinswoman,” said he, with an air of easy but resolute assu¬ 
rance, “there arc things which no yjim can excuse, and no woman 
can pardon, unless tha% love, which is beyond all laws, suggests 
excuse for the one, and obtains pardon for the other. In a word, I 
have sworn to win you, and 1 have had no opportunities to woo. 
Ft;ar not; the worst that ean befal you is to be my bride. Stand 
aside, my sister, stand aside.” 

“ (iiulio, no! Giulio Franzini, I stand between you and her; you. 
shall .strike me to the earth before you can touch even the hem other 
robe.” 


“ What, my sister!—you turn again.st me ?” 

“ And unless you instantly retire, and leave her free, I will unmask 
you to the Emperor.” 

“'J'oo late, moil enfant! You will sail with us. The effects you 
may need for the voyage arc already on hoard. You will be witness 
to our marriage, and by a holy son of the Church. Then tell the 
Emperor what you will.” 

With a light and sudden exertion of his strength, the Count put 
away Beatrice, and fell on his knee before Violaute. who, drawn io her 
full height, dea,th-likc pale, but uutromhbug, regarded hun with uiiut- 
Icrable disdain. 

“ You scorn me now,” said he, thi-owing into his features an 
expression of hiuiiility and admiration; “ and I eaimot wmnder .at 
it. But, believe me, lhat until the scorn yield to a kinder senti¬ 
ment, 1 will lake no lulvaiitage of the })ower 1 have gained over vour 
fale.” 

“ J’ower! ” said Violantc, haughtily. “ You have cnsnai’cd me into 
this house,—you have gained the power of a day; but the power over 
mv fate—no! ” 


“ Yon mean tliat your frlmi'is have, discovered your disappearance, 
and iue on your track. Fair one, i provide .against your frien^, and . 
1 defy all the laws and police of Endand. The vessel that willhear 
you lioni these shores waits in the river luird by. Beatrice, l«iraru 
you—be still—unbaud me. Li that vessel will be a priest who shall 
join our hands, Blffiiot before you will jecognisc the truth, that she 
who flics with Giulio Fcschiera must become bis wife, or quit him as 
the disgrace of her house, and the sconi of lier sex.” 


“ 7V.v/e, my sister, gentler words. You, too, would marry. I tell 
on talcs of you. Signorina, I grieve to threaten force. Give me yom' 
band; we must be gone.” 

Violaute eluded the clasp that would have profaned her, and dart¬ 
ing across the room, opened the door, and edosed it hastily behind 
her. Beatrice clung firmly to the Count to detain him from pursuit. 
But just without the door, close, as if Jistening to what iiasscd within, 
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(tbod a msm •wrapped from bead to foot iu a large boat-cloak. The 
ray of the lampi that beamed on the man glittered on the barrel of a 
piatol -which he held-in his right hand. , 

" Hist! *’ -whispered the man, in English, anH passing liis arm round 
her—“ in this house you arc in that mffiiux’s po-wer; out of it, safe. 
Ah! I am by your side—L Violante! ” 

The -voice ttnilled to V iolantc’s heart. She started—looked up, 
but nothing was seen of the man’s lace, what -with the hat and cloak, 
save a mass of raven omls, and S, beard of th,^ same hue. 

The Count now threw open tlie door, dragging after him bis sister, 
who still clung round him. 

“ Ha—that is -well! ” he cried to the man, in Italian. “Bear the,, 
lady a.fler me, gentlj ; but if she attempt to cry out—why, force 
enough to silence her, not more. As for you. Bcamec, traitress that 
you are, I could strike you to Die earth—but—No, this suffices.” 
He caught his sister iu Ins arms as he spoke, and, rogai-dles.s of lies- 
cries and struggles, sprang down the stairs. 

The hall was crowded -with fierce swarthy men. The Count turucii 
to one of them, and whispered; in an instant thoMarchesa was seize.! 
and gagged. The Count cast a look over his shoulder; Vioiaiite wx-. 
close heuind, supported by the man. to whom I’cscluera had coimiCTed 
her, and who was pointing to Bcati ice, aud appeared warning Violani c 
against resistance. Violaiilc was silent, aud seemed resigned. Pe.^- 
cniera smiled cynically, and, preceded by some of his hirelings, who 
held torches, descended a few steps that led to an abrupt landing- 
place between the ball and the basement story. There a small door 
stood open, and the river flowed close by. A f)oat was moored on the 
bank, round which grouped four men, who had the air of foreign 
sailors. At the appearance of Pescliiera, three of these men sprang 
into the boat, and got ready their oars. The fourth carefully re¬ 
adjusted a plank thrown from the boat to the wliarf, aud offered his 
arm obsequiously to Peschiera. Tlic f’ount was the first to cuter, 
and, humming a gay opera air, took his place by tlic helm. The two 
females were next lifted in, and Violante felt her hand pressed almost-, 
eonvidsively by the man who stood by the plank. The rest followed, 
and in another minute lire boat hounded swiftly over tlio waves 
towards a vessel that lay several farlong,s adown the river, and apart 
from aU the meaner craft that crowded the .stream. The stars strug¬ 
gled pale through the foggy atmosphere: not a word -was heard within 
the boat—no sound, save the regular sjjjjigh of the oar.s. The Count 
paused from his lively tupe, and gathering round him the ample fold 
of his fur pelisse, seemed absorbed in-thought. Even by the impel - < 
feet light of the stars, Pescliiera’s face wore an air of sovereim tri¬ 
umph. The result had justified that careless and insolent confidence 
in himself and in fc«rt.ime, which was the most prominent feature in 
the character of the man who, both bravo and gamester, had jilayed 
against the world, -with his raiiier jn one hand, and cogged dice in the 
other. Tioiante, once in a vessel filled by his own mem was irr^ 
trievahly in his power. Even her father must feel gnteful to learn 
that the captive of Peschiera had saved name and repute in becoming ' 
Pescliiera’s wife. Even the pride of sex in ’Viohmte herself mu A 
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indace hf.r to oonfirin wliat PesoliieiM of coarse, iutended to state, 
viz., that she was a willing partner in a bridegropm’s schemes of flight 
towards the altar, r^er than the poor victim of a betrayer, and 
receiving his hand bnrfrom Ids mercy. He saw his fortune secured, 
his success envied, his very character rehabilitated by his splendid 
nuptiuLf. Ambition began to mingle with his dreams of plcMure and 
pomp. What post in the court or the state too high for the aspira¬ 
tions of one who had evinced the most incontestable talent for active 
life— the talent to succ^d in all thaf the will had undertaken ? Thu.-, 
mused the Count, half lorgctful of the present, and absorbed in the 
golden future, till he was aroused by a loud hail from the vessel, and the 
bustle on board the boat, as the sailors caught at the rope flung forth to 
them. He then rose and moved towards yiolante. But the man who 
was still in charge of her passed the Count lightly, half-leading, half- 
carrying his passive prisoner. “ Pardon, Excellency,” said the man, 
in Italian, “but the boat is crowded, and rocks so much, that yOnr 
aid would hut disturb our footing.” Before Peschiora could reply, 
V'iolante was already on I he steps of the vessel, and the Count paused 
till, with ekted smile, he saw her safely standing on the deck. 
.Beatrice followed, and then Beschiera himself; but when the Italians 
ill his train also thronged towards the sides of the boat, two of tho 
-.ailors got before them, and let go the rope, while the other two 
plied theii- oars vigorously, and pulled hack towards shore. The 
1 talians hurst into an amazed and indignant volley of execrations. 
“ Silence,” said the sailor who bad stood by the plank, “we obey 
orders. If you are uot quiet, we shall upset the boat. We can 
swim ; Heaven and Monsigiioro San Giacomo pity you if you 
cannot! ” , 

Meanwhile, as .Pescliiera leaped upon dock, a flood of light poured 
upon liini from lifted torohc.s. That liglit streamed full on the face 
and form of a man of commanding stature, wiiosc arm was around 
Violante, and whose dark eyes flashed upon tho count more lumi¬ 
nously than the torches. On one side this man stood the-Austriau 
Prince; on the other side (a cloak, and a pi-ofusion of false dark locks, 
ill. his feet) stood Lord L’B.strange, his arms folded, and his lips 
curved by a smile in which the ironical humour native to the man 
was tempered with a calm and supreme disdain. The Count strove 
to speak, but his voice faltered. 

All around him looked ominous and hostile. He saw mauy 
Italian faces, but they scowled at him with vindictive hate; in the 
rear were English mariners, peering curiously over the shoulders o.*' 
tiie foreigners, and with a broad grin on their open countenances. 
Suddenly, as the Count thus stood perplexed, cowering, stupified, 
I here hurst frojm all Jhe Italians present a hoot of unutteraWe sconi 
—“ li tradilwe. r il traditore !”—(the traitor! the traitor!) 

The Count was brave, and at the cry he lifted his head with a 
certain majesty. 

At that moment Harley, raising his hand as if to silence the hoot, 
came forth from the group by wtoib be had been hitherto standing, 
and towards liim the Count advanced with a bold stride. 

“What trick is this?” he said, .#n Ercnch fiereo’y- 
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tliat it is you whom I can «inffle out for explanation and atone¬ 
ment.” 

“ JPardifu, Monsieur le Comte,” answered Itolcy, in the same lan¬ 
guage, whicn lends itself so well to polished'sarcasm and high-bred 
enmity—“let us distinguish. Explanation should eome from mo, 1 
allow; but atonement I have the honour to resign to yonrseW. This 
vessel-” 

“ Is mine! ” cried the Conid. “ Those men, who insint me, should 
be in my pay.” 

“The men in your pay. Monsieur le Cortile, are on shore, drinking 
success to your voyage. But, anxious still to procure you the grati- 
fleatioh of being amongst your own countrymen, those whom ihave 
taken into my pay arc still bettcp Italians than the pirates whose 
place they supply; ijerhaps not such good sailors; but then 1 have 
taken the liberty to add to the equipment of a vessel, which has cost 
me too much to risk lightly, some stout English seamen, who :ire 
mariners more ipractised than even your pirates. Your grand mis¬ 
take, le Comte, is in tlunkii^ that the‘Elyiug Dutchman’ 

is yours. IVith many apologies for interfering witii your intention 
to purcliasc it; i beg to inform you that Lord Spendciuick luis kindly 
sold it to me. IJevertheless, Monsieur le Comte, for the next few 
weeks r^jlace it—^men and all—at your service.” 

Pcsehiera smiled scornfully. 

1 thank ,vour lordship; but since I presume t hat I .shall no longer 
have the travelling companion who alone could make the voyage 
^attractive, I shall return to shore, iind will simply request you i<; 
inform me at what liour you can receive the friend whom 1 shall 
depute to discuss that part of the qmistion yet untouched, and to 
arrange that the atonement, whether it he due from me or yoitrs<‘ir, 
may be rendered as satisfactory as you liavc condescended to make 
the explanation.” 

“ Let not Ih.at vex you, Mnnsieur le Cmnie- ■ the !d(memeut is, in 
much, made iJrcady; so anxious have 1 been to forestall all that 
your nice sense of honour would induce so complete a gentleman to, 
desire. You have ensnared a young heiress, it is tnie; hut you see 
that it was only to restore her to the arms of her father. You have 
juggled an illustrious kinsman out of his lieritimc; hut von have 
voluntarily come on hoard this vessel, first, to enable his liighness the 
Prince Von ——, of whose raflk at the Austrian court you arc fully 
aware, to slate to your Emperor that he himself 1ms been witness of 
the matmer iu which you iutpipreted his Lnperinl Majesty’s assent 
to vour nuptials with a child of one of the first subjects in his Italhm 
realm; ana, next, to commence by aii excursion to the seas of the 
Baltic, the sentence of bffiiisbmeut which 1 have no doubt will 
accompany the same act that restores to the'cliicr of your house his 
lands and his houoiu-s.” 

The Coimt started. 

“ 'That restoration ” said the kustriau Piincc, who had advanced 
to Harley’s side, “I already guarantee. DisOTace tiiat" you are, 
Giulio Eranzini. to the nobles of the emph-c, I will not leave, my 
royal master till his baud strijte vour mame from the roll. I have 
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here your own letters, to prove that your kinsman was dwed by 
yourself into the revMt which you wodld have headed as a Catiline, 
if it had not better suited your nature to betray it as a Judas. In 
ten days from this time, these letters 11011 be laid before the Emperor 
and his Council.” 

“Ai'e»you satisfied, Momieur le Comte” said Ilarley, with your 
atonement so far? if not, I have procured you the occasion to render 
it yet more complete. Before you stands the kinsman you have 
wronged. He knows now, that though, for a while, you ruined his 
fortunes, you failed to Sully Ids hcartli. His heart can grant you 
pardon, and hereafter his hand may give you idms. Kneel then, 
Ginlio I’r.'ujzini—kneel at the feet of Alphonso, Diiko of Serrano.” 

'J'he above dialogue had been hi Ereuch, whieh only a few of the 
ltalian.s present understood, and that imperfectly; but at the name 
withwhicli Hiirley concluded his address to the Count, a simultaneous 
cry from those Italians broke forth. 

“A^honso the Good!—Alphonso the Good! Viva — vioa —the 
good Duke of Serrano I ” 

And, forgetful even of the Comit, they crowded round the tall 
form of Riccabocca, strivmg who should first kiss his hand—the vciy 
hem of his garments. 

Riccaboccii’s eyes ovei-flowed. The gaunt exile seemed transfigured 
into another and more kingly man. An inexpressible dignity invested 
him. He stretched fort.h his arms, as if to bless his countrymen. 
Even that rude cry, from humble men, exiles Hkehimscll, coiusoicd 
him for years of banishment and jicnury. 

“Thanks, thanks,” lie continued; “thanks. Some day or other, 
you will all perh^s return with me f o the beloved land! ” 

The Austrian Prince bowed his head, as if in assent to the prayer. 

“ Giulio Eranzini,” said the Duke of Serrano—for so we may now 
c.all the threadbare recluse of the Casino—“had this last villanous 
design of yours been allowed by Providence, think you that there is 
one spot on eari.h on which the ravisher could have been saved from 
a father’s arm? But now, Heaven has been more kind. In tins 
hour let ine imitate its mcreyand with relaxing brow the Duke 
mildly drew near to his guilty kinsman. 

Erom the moment the Austrian Prince hiid addressed him, the 
Count had preserved a profound silence, showing neither repentance 
nor shame. Gathering him.self up, lufliad stood finn, glaring round 
liini like one at bay. But as the Duke now approached, he waved his 
hand, and exclaimed, “Back, pedant, hack; you have not triumphed 
yet. And you, prating German, tell your tales to our Emperor. 1 
shall be by bis throne to answer—if, indeed, you escape from the meeting 
to which I will i’orep you by the way.” He spoke, and made a rush 
towards the side of the. ves.sel. But Harley’s quick wit had foreseen 
the Count’s intention, and Harley’s quick eye had given the .signiJ by 
which it was frustrated. "Seized iu tjie gripe of his own watchful and 
indignant countrymen, just as he was about to plunge into thp stream, 
Pcsehicra was di-agged back—pinioned down. Then the expression 
nf his whole eouutenanee changed; the desperate violennc of the 
inborn gladiator broke forth. His gjeat strength enabled V to 
', >'01.. II. X 
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break loose more than once,'6o dasli more than one man to the llo.ir 
of the deck; but at Icncth, overpowered by nuTnbers, tboii^di t.lill 
struggling—all dignity, ;dl attempt at presence of mind gone,-ultering 
curses tlie most plebeian, gnashing his tectu, and foaming at (he 
mouth, nothing seemed left of the m’illiant Lothario but the coarse 
fury of tlie fierce natural man. ' 

Then stiU presenring that air and tone of exquisite iinpcrturhnlfic 
irony which the highest coraedjan might havr; sPuglit to imitate in 
vain, Harley bowed low to the storming Covut. 

"Adieu, Mmmeur h Comte, adieu! The vessel w’hich you liavc 
• honoured me hy entering is bound to Norway. The Italians who 
accorapaw you were sent by yourself into exile, ami, in return, they 
now kindly promise to enliven you with their sooiet y, wliencvcr i on 
feel somewhat tired of your own. Conduct tiie Cmuit to his cabin. 
Gently there, gently. Adieu, Monsieur k Comte, adieu!, et Ihiu 
vonetge.’’ 

Harley tamed lightly ou liia heel, as Pcseliiera, ia spite of liis 
struggles, was now fairly carried down to the cabin. 

“ A trick forthc trickster,” said L’Estrangc to tbc Austrian Prince. 
“ The revenge of a farce on the would-bo tragedian.” 

“ More than that— he is ruined.” 

“And ritUculous,” (juoth Harley. “I should like to see his look 
when they land liim in Norway.” Harley then passed towau ds (iit 
oente of the vessel, by which, bilberto partially concealed hy the: 
sailors, who were now' busily occupied, stood Heatrioc; Prank Hiizel- 
desB, who had first received her on entering the vessel, standing liy 
( 16 ?"side; and Leonard, a httlc apart from the two, in quiet observa¬ 
tion of all that had passed around him. Beat rice appeared hut bttle 
to heed Prank; her dark eyes were lifbid to tlie dim stamy skies, and 
her lips were moving a,s if in prayer; yet her yoiuig lover was 
speakmg to her in great emotion, low auu rapidly. 

“ No, no—do not think for a moment that we suspect you, Beatrice, 
1 win answer for your honour with my life. Oli, wliy wiU you t.iini 
from me -why will you not speak ?” 

“A momeut later,” said Beatrice, .softly. “ Give me one momcul 
.vet. She passed slowly and faltcruigly towards Leonard—placed her 
iiand, th:it trembled, on Ids aim—and led him aside to the verge ot 
the vessel. Prank, startled by, her movement., made a step as if to 
follow, and then stopped short, and looked on, but wiih a clouded and 
doubtful countenance. Harkiy’s smile had gone, and his oyo was also 
watobful. “ 

It was but, a few words that Beatrice spoke—it was but a senteia e 
or so that Leonard answcijid ; and then Beatrice extended her baud, 
which the young poet bent over, and kissed in silsncc. Plie lingeiert 
an instant; and even hy the starlight, .Haricy noted tbc blush that 
overspre.a(l her face. The blush faded as Beatrice returned to Frank. 
Lord Ij’Pstrnngo W'onld have ret'red—she signed to him to stay. 

“ My lord,” sl>c said, very firmly, “ 1 cannot accuse you of iiav.s!i 
ness to r.iy sinbj and iiuhcqipy brotiier. His offence niiglit peiiiaii. 
dese^e a heavier punislmu nt than that which you inflict vriili sueh 
playful .scorn. Be', whatevci-tijis penance, coutempl. now, or povc';, ■ 
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later, I feel that his sister should be by bis side to share it. I ana 
not umocont, if he be .guilty; and, wreck though he bo, nothing else 
on tliis dark sea of life is now loft to me to cling to. Hush, lord' 
1 shall not leave tliis vessel. All that I entreat of you is, to order 
your mpn to ri^spcct my brother, since a woman will be by to side.” 

“ But, Marcliesa, this cannot be; and- ” 

“ Beatrice, Beatrice—and me !—our betroth^ ? Do ^u forget 


" No, young and too Aoble lover; i shall remember you ever in iny 
nrayers. ’ But listen. I have been deceived— hurried on, I might say, 
by others, but also, and far more, by my own mad and blinded heart- 
deceived, hurried on, to wrong yau and to belie myself. My shwne 
burns into me when I think that 1 could have inflicted on you the 
just anger of your family - hnked you to myownruiued fortunes— 


"Your own generous, loving heart!—that is all I asked!” cried 
Frank. “Cease, cease—that Jioaii is mine still!” 

Tears giislied from the Italian’s eycs._ 

“Englishman,! never loved you; this heart was dead to you, and 
it will lie. dead to all else for ever. FareweQ. You will forget me 
sooner thau you think for—sooner than I shall forget you—as afriend, 
as a brother - if brothers had natures as tender and as kind as yours ! 
Now, my lord, will you give me your arm? I would join the 
Count.” 


"Stay—one word, luadame,” said Erauk, very pale, and through 
his set teeth, but calmly, and with a jiridc on his brow which hM 
never before dignified its habitual carelc.ss expression—“one word, 
i may not bo woilliy of you in anvlhiug else—hut au honest love, 
that never doubted, never suspected—that would have clung to you 
though aU the world were against; such a love makes the meanest 
man of worth. One word, frank and open. By all tJiat you hold most 
s.aered hi your creed, did you speak the truth when you said that you 
never loved me?” 


Beatrice bent down her head; rdin was abashed before this manly 
nature that she had so deceived, and perhaps till their undervalued. 

" I’ardon, pardon,” she said, in reluctant accents, half-choked by 
the rising of a sob. 

.4t her hesitation. Prank’s face lighted as if with sudden hope. 
She raised her eyes, and saw the change in him, Mien glanced where 
jiconard .stood, nmuruliil imd motionless. She shivered added, 
firmly - 

“ Yes—prdoii; tor I spoke the tartlij-and I had no iieart to give. 
It might nave been as wax to totfnrer—it was of granite to you.” 
She paused, and muttered inly—“ Granite, and—^broken!” 

Frank said not a word more, ‘•'ile stood rooted to the spot, no'; 
c ven gazing after Beatrice as she passed on, leaning on the arm of 
: .oj’d Ji’FlsIrange. He then walked resolutely away, and watched 
i lie boat that the men were now loworiug from the side of the vessel. 
Beatrice stopped when she came near the placewhete Violante stood, 
l•.llswel•ing in agitated whispeis her father’s anxious questions. As 
she stopped .she leaned more heavily upon Harh'y, “ It is your ain! 

Y 0 
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th»t trembles now. Lord L’Estranste” said she, with a mournful smilt 
and, quitting him ere he could answer, she Mwed down her lieaa 
meekly before Violante. “ You have pardonemme already,” she said, 
'm a tone that reached only tlie girl’s ear, “ana my last words sliall 
not be of the past. I see your future spread bright before mp under 
those steadfast stars. Love still; hope and trust. These are the 
last woi'ds of her who will soon die to the world. .I'air maid, they arc 
prophetic!” 

violante shrunk back to her father’s brdhst, and there hid her 
glowing face, resigning her hand to Beatrice, who pressed it to her 
Dosom. 'The Marehesa then came back to Harley, and disappeared 
with him in the interior of the vessel. 

When Harley again came on deck, ho seemed mueli flurried and 
disturbed. He kept aloof from the Huke and Violante, and was the 
last to enter the boat, that was now lowered into the. water. 

As he and his companions reached the land, they saw the vessel in 
movement, gliding slowly down the river. 

“Courage, Leonard, courage!” murmured Harley. “You grieve, 
and nobly. But you have shuimed the worst and most vulgar deceit 
m civilised life; you have not simulated love. Better that yon poor 
lady should be, awhile^ the, suiieror from a harsh truth, than the eter¬ 
nal martyr of a flattering lie! Alas, my Leonard! with the love of 
the poet’s dream arc linked only the Graces; with the love of the 
human heart come the awful Fates ! ” 

“My lord, pocis do not dream when they love. You will learn how 
the-feelings are deep in proportion as the fimcies are vivid, when you 
read that confession ot genius and woe which 1 have left in your 
hands.” 

Leonard turned away. Harley’s gaze followed him with inquiring 
interest, and suddenly cncoxmtercd the soB, dark, gratcfiii eyes of 
Violanlc. “ The Fates, the h’ates!” murmured Harley. 


CHAPTER IX. 

We are at Horwood in the atj^e’s drawing-room. Violante has long 
since retired to rest. Harley, who had accompanied the father and 
daughter to their home, is sluJ conversing with the former. 

“Indeed, my dear duke-” said Harley. 

"Hush, hush! Diavolo, don’t call me Duke yet; I am at home 
here once, more as l)r. Ricc^bocca.” 

“My dear doctor, then, allow me to assure yoi# that you overrate 
my claim to your thanks. Your old friends, Leonard and Frank 
Hazeldean, must come in for their share. Nor is the faithful Giacomo 
to be forgotten.” 

“ Gontmue your explanation.” 

“Inthe first place, 1 learned, through Frank, that one Baron Levy, 
a certain fashionable money-lpnder, and general ministrant to the 
affairs of fine gentlemen, was just about to purchase a yacht from 
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Lord Sp^quick on behalf of the C(iunt. A short interview m^Ui 
S pendqoick enabled me to outbid the usurer, and conclude a bargain, 
by which the yacht became mine;—a promise to assist Spendquick in 
extricating himself frcin the claws of the money-lender (which I trust 
to do by reconciling him with his father, who is a man of liberality 
and sen^c), made ^endqnick readily connive at my scheme for outwit¬ 
ting the enemy. He allowed Ijevy to suppose that the Count might 
take possession of the vessel; hut affecting an engagement, and 
standing out for terms, postponed the final setUenicnt of the purchase- 
money till the next day. 1 was thus master of the vessel, which [ 
felt sure was destined to serve Peschiera’s infamous desiOT. But it 
was my business not to alarm the Count’s suspicious: I therefora 
permitted the pirate crew he had.got together to come on board. E 
knew 1 could get rid of them when necessary. Meanwhile, Prank 
undertook to keep close to the Count unfil he could see and c^e 
within his lodgings the servant whom Peschiera had commissioned to 
attend lus sister. If I could but apjirohcud tliis servant, I had a san¬ 
guine hope that I could discoveraud irce your daughter before Peschiera 
could even profane her with his presence. But Prank, alas! was no 
pupil of Machiavelli. Perhaps the Count detected his secret thoughts 
under his open countenance; perhaps increlv wished to get rid of a 
companion very much in his way; but, at all events, he contrived to 
elude otu" TOung friend sis cleverly ns you or 1 could have done—told 
him that Beatrice herself was at lloeharapton—bad borrowed the 
Count’s carriage to go there—volunteered to take Prank t o the house 
—took him. PVank found liimself in a drawing-room; luid after wait¬ 
ing a few minutes, while the Count went out on pretence of seeing 
Ills sister—in pirouetted a certain distinguislied opera-dancer! Mcan- 
wliile tlic Count wm fast hack on the road to London, and Prank had 
to return as he could. lie then hunted for the Count everywhere, 
and saw him no more. It was late in the day when t'rank found me 
out with this news. 1 became seriously alarmed. Peschiera might 
pcriiaps learn my counter scheme with the yach(-;-or he ntight post¬ 
pone sailing until he liad terrified or entangled Violante into some— 
ni short, everything was to be dreaded from a man of the Count’s 
temper. I had no clue to the plaoe to which your daughter was 
taken—no excuse to arrest Peschiera—no means even of kaming 
wliere he was. He had not reftimcd to Miyart’s. The Police were at 
fault, and useless, except in one valuable piece of information. They 
told me where some of your countrymen, whom Poschiera’s perfidy 
had sent into exile, were to be found. 1 commissioned Giacomo to 
seek these men out, and induce them td man the vessel. It might be 
neces.sary, should Peschiera or his confidential servants come aboard, 
after we bad expelled or drawn off the pirate crew, that they should 
find Italians whoffi they might well mistake for their own hirelings. 
To these foreigners I added some English sailors who had before 
served in the same vessel, and on whom Spendmiick assured me I 
could rely. Still these precautioiB only availed in case Peschiera 
should resolve to sail, and defer till then ml machinations against his 
captives. WhUe, amidst my fears and uncertainties, I was struggling 
still to preserve presence of mind, and rapidly discussing with the 
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Austaian Prince if any other* steps couH be taken, or if our sole 
resource ■was to repair to tlie vessel and take the chance of what 
might ensue, Leonard suddcnij and quietly e]|tered my room. You 
know his countenance, in which joy or sadness is not betrayed so 
nrach by the evidence of the passions as by variations in the intellec¬ 
tual expression. It was but by the clearer brow and the steadier eye 
that I saw be had good tidings to impart.” 

“ Ahi” said Riccabocea—tor so, obeying his own request, we -will 
yet call the sage—“ ah, I early* taught that young man the great 
) lesson inculcated by Helvctius. ‘ All our eiVors arise from our igno- 
! ranee or our passions.’ Without ignorance, and without passions, 
we should be serene all^enetrating intelligeuces.” 

“ Mopsticks,” quoth Harley, “ hate neiflier ignorance nor passions 
but as for their intelligence-;—” 

“ Pshaw!” interrupted Riooahocca—“Proceed.” 

“ Leonard had parted from ns some hours before. I had commis¬ 
sioned him to caff at Madame di Negra’s, and, <'is he was familiarly 
known to her servants, seek to obtain qmetlv all the inlbnnation he 
could collect, and, at aU evenis, procure (what in my haste 1 had 
failed to do) the name and description of the man .who had driven her 
out in the morning, and make what use he judged best of every hint, 

' he could gather or glean that might aid our researches, iicouaid 
only succeeded in learning the name and description of the coachman, 
whom he recognised as one Bappo, to whom she had often given 
orders in his presence. None could say wliere she then could be 
found, if not at the Count’s hotel. Leonard went next to that hotel. 
The man had not been there all the day. While revolving what next 
he should do, his eye caught sight of your intended son-in-law, gliding 
across the opposite side ot the street. One o( those luminous, inspiring 
conjectures, which never occur to you philosophers, had from the first 
guided Leonard to believe that Randal Leslie was mixed up in this 
villanous affair.” 

“Hal He!” cried Riccabocea. “Impossible! Por what interest? 
—what object?” 

“ I cannot tcU; neither could Lc.onard; hut we had both formed 
the same conjecture. Brief; — Leonard resolved to follow Raudal 
Leslie, and track all his movements. He did then follow, him, unob¬ 
served ; and at a distance - first to Audlcy Egerton’s house— then to 
Eaton-square—^thence to a house in Brutou-strnct, which Leonard 
ascertained to he Baron Levy’s. Suspicious tliat, my dear sage ?” 

“ IHamlo —^yes! ” said Riccabocea, thoughtfully. 

“ At Levy’s. Randal stayed till dusk. He then came out, with his 
cat-like, stealthy stra, and walked quickly into the neighbourhood of 
Leicester-square. LconariT saw him enter one of( those small hotels 
whicb are appropriated to foreigners. Wild outlandish fellows were 
mitering about the door and in the street. .Leonard divined that the 
£ount or the Count’s confidants were there.’’ 

“If tliat can bo proved,” cried Biccabocca—“if Randal could 
cave been thus in eoiinnunicalion 'with Peschiera—could have con¬ 
nived at such perfidy-1 am released from »y yTonuse. Oh, to 
prove it! ” , 
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“ Proof will come lator, if we are on the right track. Let me'go 
on. While waiting near the door of ttiis hotel, Beppo himstM, the 
very man Ijeonard waa in search of, came forth, and, after speaifcing 
a few words to some of“he loitering foreigners, walked briskly towards 
Piccadilly. Ijoonard here resigned all further heed of Leslie, and 
gave cliMe to Bop])o, whom he recognised at a glance. Coming up 
lo him, tic said, quietly, ‘ I have a letter for the llarchesa di Nogra 
She told me i was p> send it to her by you. I have been searchins 
for you the whole day,’ The man dell into the trap, and the more 
ca-sily, bcetiuse—as he since owned in excuse for a simplicity, which, 
i dare say, wcighci^on his oonseicnce more than any of the thousand- 
and-one crimes he may have committed in the cour.se of his iUustrious 
life—he had been employed by the Marchesa as a spy upon Leonard, 
and, with an Italian’s acumen in aflairs of the hem, detected her 
secret.” 

“ What secret ?” asked the innocent sage. 

“ Her love for the handsome young poet. I betr^ that secret, in 
order to give her some slight excuse for becoming Pdschiora’s tool. 
She hclicvcd Leonard to he in lovo with your daughter, and jealoiiisy 
urged her to treason. Violantc, no doubt, will explain this to yon. 
Well, the man fell into the traji. ‘ Give mo the letter. Signore, an 
<|uick.’ 

“ ‘ Jt is at an hotel close by; come there, and you will have a guinea 
for your trouble.’ 

” So Leonard walked our gentleman into my hotel; and having 
taken him into my fircssing-rooiii, turned the key and tlicrc left him. 
f)u learning this capture, the Prince and myself hastened to see our 
prisoner. He was at first sullen and silent; but when the Prince dis¬ 
closed lii.s rank and name (you know the mysterious terror the meaner 
Italians feel for an Austruai maj^te), his countenance changed, and 
his courage fell. What with threats, and what with promises, we 
soon obtained all that we ..sought to know: and an offered bribe, 
which I calculated at ten times the amount the. rogue could ever ex¬ 
pect to receive from his spendthrift master, finally Ijound him cheer- 
tuUy to our service, soul and body. , Thus we learned the dismal 
place to which your noble daughter had been so perfidiously ensnared. 
We learned also that the Count had pot yet visited her, hoping much 
from the effect that prolonged incarceration might have in weakening 
ner spirit and inducing her snbmissian. Pesehiera was to go to the 
house at midnight, tlieucc to transport her to the vessel. Beppo had 
received orders to bring the carriage to Leiccstcr-square, where Pes¬ 
ehiera would join him. ITie Couut (us*Leonard surmised) had taken 
skulking refuge at the hotel in which Kandal Leslie had disappeared. 
The Prince, Leonard, Prank (who was tlSn in the hotel), ana myself, 
Held a short council. Should wo go at once to the house, and, by the 
nelp of the pohcc, force an entrance, and rescue your daughter f TTiis 
was a very hazardous resource. The abode, which, at various times, 
iiad served for the hiding-place of rHen liauiited by the law, abounded, 
according to our informant, in sublcnanean vaults and secret passage^ 
:ind bad more than one outlet on the river. At our first summons at 
the door, therefore, tlie ru Ilians wiilim might not only escape them- 
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selves, btit carry off their prisoner. The door was strong, and before 
onr entrance could be forced, all trace of her we sought might be lost. 
Again, too, the Prince was desirous of bringingPcschiera’s guilty design 
home to him—anxious to be able to state to the Emperor, and to the 
great minister, his kinsman, that be himself had witnessed the Count’s 
vile abuse of the l^peror’s permission to wed your daughter. In 
short, while I only thought of Violante, tlie Prmcc thought also ot¬ 
her father’s recall to his dukedom. Yet still to leave Violante in that 
terrible house, even for an how, a few minutes, subjected to the 
actual presence of Peschiera, unguarded ‘save, by the feeble and 
false woman who had betrajed, and might still desert her—how con¬ 
template that fearful risk? What might not happen in the interval 
between Pescluera’s vi.sit to the house and his appearance with his 
victim on the vessel ? An idea flashed on me—Beppo was to conduct 
the Count to the house; if I could aceompany Beppo in disguise- 
enter the house—myself be present ?—1 rushed back to oui' informant, 
now become our agent; I found the plan still more feasible than 1 
had at first shpposed. Beppo had asked the Count’s permission to 
bring with him a brother accustomed to the sea, and wio wished to 
(luit England. I might personate that brother. You know that the 
Italian language, in most of its dialects and varieties of patois- 
Genoese, Piedmontese, Venetian—is as familiar to me as Addison’s 
English! Alas! rather more so. Presto! tlie thing was settled. 1 
felt my heart, from that moment, as light as a feather, and my sense 
as keen as the dart which a feather wings. My plans now were 
formed in a breath, and explained in a sentcnec. It was right that 
you should be present on board the vessel, not only to witness your 
foe’s downfall, but to receive your cliild in a father’s arms. Leonard 
sot out to Norwood for yon, cautioned not 1o define too precisely for 
what object yon were wanted, till on board. 

“ Frank, iw^eompauiod by Bcijpo (for tlicre was yet time for tbe.se 
preparations before midnight), repaired to the yacht, taking Giacomo 
by the way. There our new ally, familiar to most of that pira¬ 
tical crew, and sanctioned by the presence of Frank, as the Count’s 
friend and prospective brother-in-law, told Peschiera’s hirelings tliat 
they were to quit the vessel, and wait on shore under Giacomo’s 
auspices till further orders; and as soon as the decks were cleared of 
Hieserufiians (save a few left to avoid suspicion, and whowere afterwards 
safely stowed down in the hold); and as soon as Giacomo had lodged 
his convoy in a public-house, where he (quitted them, drinking hi.s 
health over unlimited rations qf grog, your inestimable servant quietlv 
shipped on board the Italians pressed into the service, and Frank 
took charge of the English sailors. 

“The Prince, promising to be on board in due (time, then left me 
to make arrangements for his jonmoy to Vihnna wh the dawn. I 
hastened to a masquerade warAouse, where, with the help of an 
Ingenious stagewright artificer, I disguisdd myself into a most 
thorough-paeed-looking out-throafi, and then waited the return of my 
&iend Beppo with the most perfect confidence.’’ 

“Yet, if that rascal had played false, all these precautions ivere 
lost. Cotpetto ! you were not yisc,” said the prudent philosopher. 
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“ Very likely not. You wuld have keen so wise, that by this tune 
yoor daughter wcnld have been lost to you for ever.” 

“ But why not employ the police ?” 

“ Mrst—Because 1 had already employed them to little purpose. 
Secondly—^Because I no longer wanted them. Thirdly—Because to 
use thefu for my final catastrophe, woidd be to drag your nmne, and 
ymir daughter’s, perhaps, before a police-court; at all events before 
the tribunal of public gossip. And lastly—Because having deoidwi 
upon the proper punishnieut, it had too much of equity to be quite 
consistent with law; alul in forcibly seizing a man’s person, and 
shipping liini off to Norway, my police would have been sadly in the 
way. (lertainly my plan rather savours of Lope de Vega than of 
Blackstonc. llowever, you sec ^liccess atones for all irregularities. 
I resume:—Beppo came back in time to narrate all the arrangements 
that had been made, and to inform me that a servant from the Count 
had come on board just as our new crew were assembled there, to 
order the boat to be at the place where wc found it. Tlie servant, it 
was deemed iimdent to detain and secure. Giacomo undertook to 
manage the boat. I am nearly at the close of iw story. Sure of my 
disguise, I got on the coacli-box with Beppo. The Count arrived at 
the spot aimointed, and did not even honour myself with a quc.stiou or 
glance. ^Your brother?’ he said to Beppo; ‘one might guess that 
lie h.as the family likeness. Not a handsome race yours! Drive on.’ 

“ We arrived at the house. 1 dismounted to open the carriage- 
door. 'i'lie Count gave me one look. 

“ ‘ Beppo says yon have known the sea.’ 

“ ‘ Excellcncyj yes. T am a Genoese.’ 

“ ‘ Ha! how is that P Beppo is a Lombard.’—Adinhe the readi¬ 
ness with which I redeemed my blunder: 

“ ‘ E.\cellciicy, it pleased Heaven that Beppo should be bom in 
1 jombardy, and then to remove my respected parents to Genoa, at 
v/liich city they were so kindly treated, that my mother, in common 
gratitude, was bound to increase its population. It was all she could 
do. poor woman. You sec she did her best.’ 

“ The Count smiled, and said no more. The door opened—followed 
him; your daughter can tell you the rest.” 

"And you nsked your life in lliat den of miscreants! Noble 
friend!” 

‘‘ Risked my life—no; but I riskfid the Comit’s. "There was one 
leoment when my hand was on my trigger, and my soul very near the 
sin of justifiable lioraicido. But my talc is dope. The Count is now 
oil the river, and will soon be on the salt seas,—^though not bound to 
Norway as I had first intended. I could,giot inflict that frigid voyage 
on his‘sister. Sc*the^on have orders to cruise about for six days, 
keeping aloof from shore, and they will then land the Count and the 
Alarchesa, by boat, on jihe Ercncfi coast. That delay will give time 
for the Prince to amve at Vienna before the Count could follow 
him.” 

“Would he have that audacity?” 

“ Do him more justice! Audacity, faith I he does not want for 
that. But I dreaded not his apiiearaoee at Vienna with such evidence 
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agwnst him. 1 dreaded liis encoimtering the Prince on the road, and 
forcing a duel, before his cliaracter was so blasted that the Prince 
couldroftise itand the Count is a dead she# of course;—all such 
men are!” 

■ ‘ He will return, and you- ” 

“I!—Oh, never fear: lie ha.s had enough of me. And now, my 
dear friend—now that Violantc is safe once more under your own 
roof—now tliat iny lioiioiucd mother must loug-'cre this nave been 
satisfied by Leonard, who left uS to go to her, that our success has 
been achieved without danger, and, what Sne will value almost as 
much, without scandal—now that your foe is imwerlcss as a reed 

floating on the water towards its own rot, and the Prinoe Von-is 

IJCrhaps about to enter his carriage on the road to Dover, charged 
with tlie mission of restoring to Italy her worthiest son—let me dis¬ 
miss you to your own happy slumbers, and allow me to wrap myself 
in my cloak, and snatch a short sleep on the sofa, till yonder grey 
dawn hfis mellowed into riper day. My eyes are heav:;-, and if you 
stay here three minutes longer, I shall be out of reach of hearing—in 
the land of dreams, limna mite !” 

“ But there is a bed prepared for you.” 

Harley shook his hesul ni dissent, and eomxmscd himself at length 
on the sofa. 

Biecabooca bending, wrapped the cloak round his guest, kissed him 
on the forehead, and crept out of the room to rejoin Jemima, who still 
.sat up for him, nervously anxious to learn from him those explana¬ 
tions which her cofeiderate affection would not allow her to ask from 
the agitated and exhausted Violante. “Not in bed!” cried the sage, 
on seeii^ her. “ Have vou no feelings of eximpassion foruny son that, 
is to be ? Just, too, when there is a reasonable probabdity that we 
can afford a son?” 

Biccabocea here laughed merrily, and his wife threw herself on his 
shoulder, and cried for joy. 

But no sleep fell on the Mds of Harley L’Estrai^. He started up 
when his host had left him, and paced the apartment, with noiseless 
but rapid strides. All whim and levity liad vanished from his face, 
which, by the light of the dawn, seemed dcalh-like pale. On that 
pale face there was all the struggle, and all the an^sh of passion. 

“These arms have clasped her,” he murmured; “these lips have 
inhaled her breath. I am under the same roof, and she is saved— 

' ^ved ever more from danger and from penury, and for ever divided 
from me. Courage, courage! Oh, honour, duty; and thou, dark 
memory of the past—thou that didst pledge love at least to a grave- 
support—defend me! Can J be so weak 1 ” 

The sun was in the wintry skies, when Hatley stole from the house. 
No one was stirring except Giacomo, who stood by the threshold of 
the door, which he had just unbarred, feeding the house-dog. “ Good 
day,” .said the servant, smiling. “The dog has not been of much use, 
but I don’t think the Padrone wifi henceforth grudge Mm a break¬ 
fast. I shall take him to Italy, and marry him there, in the hope of 
improving the breed of our native Lombard dogs.” 

“Ah !” said Harley, “you wjU soon leave onr cold shores. May 
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swnsMne settle on yon all” He paused, and looted up at the closed 
windows wistfully. 

“ Tjie SiffDorina sleeps there,” said Giacomo, in a husky voice, 
“just over the room in which you slept.” 

“ I knew it,” muttered Harley. “An instinct told me of it. Open 
the sato; I must go home. My excuses to your lord, ahd to all.” 

He turned a dem car to Giacomo’s entreaties to stay till at least the 
Sigrioriiia was up-»-the Siguorina whom he had saved. Without 
trusting himself to speak further, heljuitted the demesne, and walked 
with swift strides towards London. 


CHAPTER X. 

Haully had not long readied his botej, and was stiH seated before 
his uutasted breakfast, when Mr. Randal Leslie was announced. 
Randal, who was in the firm belief that Violante was now on the 
wide seas with Peschiera, entered, looking the very personation of 
anxiety and fatigue. Por, like tlic great Cardinal* Richelieu^, Randal 
had learned the art how to make good use of his own delicate and 
somewhat sickly aspect. The Cardinal, when intent on some ^n- 
guinary scheme requiring unusual vitality and vigour, contrived 
to make himself look a harmless sufferer at death’s door. And 
Randal, whose nervous energies could at that moment have whirled 
him from one end of this huge metropolis to the other, with a speed 
tliat would have outstripped a prize pedestrian, now sank into a cliair 
with a jaded weariness that no mother could have seen without com¬ 
passion. He seemed since the last night to have galloped towards 
t he last stage of consumption. 

“ Have you discovered no trace, my lord ? Speak, speak! ” 

“ Speak—certainly. I am too happy to reheve your mind, Mr. Leslie. 
What fools we were ? Ha! ha! ” 

“Fools—^how P” faltered Randal. 

“ Of course; the young lady was at her father’s house all the 
time.”. 

“EhP what?” 

“And is there now.” 

“It is not possible!” said Randat in the hollow dreamy tone 
of a somnambulist. “ At her father’s house—at Norwood! Are you 
sure P” 

“■ Sure.” 

Randal made a demerate and successful effort at self-control. 
“ Heaven be praised! , he cried. “ And just as I had be^un- to 
suspect the Count—the Marchesa^ for I find that neither of them 
slept at home last night; and Levy told me that the Count had 
written to liim, requesting the Raron to discharge his bills, as he 
should be for ^me time absent from England.” 

“Indeed! Well, that is nothingte^us—very much to Raron Levy, 
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if "he exeoufea his co^imissien, and discharges the bills. What! are 
you going already ?” . , 

“ Do you ask such a question ? How can^I stay ? I must go to 
Norwood—must sec Violaute with my own eyes I Eorgivc niy 
emotion—I—I ” 

Kandal snatched at Ids hat and hurried away. Tlic lowscomful 
laugh of Harley Mowed him as he went. 

“ I have no more doubt of his guilt than Leonard has. Violaute at 
least shall not be the prize of tliat thin-lipped knave. What str.ange 
fascination can he possess, that he should tUhs bind to him the two 
men I value most—Au(Uey Egerton and Alphonso di Serrano? 
Doth so wise tool—one in books, one in action. And both sus¬ 
picious meu I tVhile I, so imprud&tly trustful and frank—^Ah I that 
13 the reason; our natures are antipathetic; cunning, simulation, 
falsehood 1 have no mercy, no pardon, for these. Woe to all hypo¬ 
crites if I were a Grand Inquisitor I” 

“ Mr. Richard Aveuel,” .said the waiter, throwing open the door. 

Harley caught at the ann of the chair on which ho sate, and grasped 
it nervously; while Ids eyes'bccame fixed intently on the fonii of the 
gentleman who now advanced into the room. He rose with an effort. 

“Mr. Avenel!” he said, faltcringly. “Did I hear your name 
aright? Avenel?" 

“Richard Avenel, at your service, my lord,” answered Dick. “My 
family is not unknown to you; and I am not ashamed of my family, 
though my parmits were small Lansmere tradeslblks. And 1 am— 
a-hem I — a citizen of the world, and well-to-do!” added Dick, 
dromjing his kid gloves into Ids hat, and then placing the hat on the 
table, with the air of an old acquaintanoc who wishes to make Idiuself 
at home. 

Lord L’Estrange bowed, and said, as ho re.seatcd himself (Dick 
Ijcing firmly seated already)—“You are most welcome, sir; and if 
there be anything I can do for one of your name-” 

“Thank you, my Lord,” interrupted Diek. “I want nothiug of 
iuiy man. A bold word to say; but I say it. Nevertheless, I should 
not have presumed to call on your lordship, unless, indeed, you 
liad done me the honoiu- to call first at my house, Eaton Square, 
No, * * *.—I should not have presumed to call, if it had not been 
on business:—^public business, 1 may say —kational business! ” 

Harley bowed again. A faint smile flitted for a moment to his lip, 
hut, vamshing, gave way to a mournful, absent expression of coun¬ 
tenance, as he scanned the. handsome features before him, and. 
perhaps, masculine and bold though they were, still discovered 
sometliing of a family likeness to one whose beauty had once been his 
ideal of feinale loveUness: lor suddenly ho stretcled forth his hand, 
and said, with more than his usual cordial sweetness, “ Business, or 
not business, let us speak to each other as friends—for the sake of a 
name that takes me back to Lanspiere—to my yonth. I listen to you 
with interest.” 

Richard Avenel, much surprised by this unexpected kindliness, and 
touched, he knew not why, by the soft and melancholy tone of 
Harley’s voice, warmly pressed the hand held out to him; and, seized i 
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wif'L a rare fit of shyness, coloured, and cowhed, and hemmed, and 
looked first down, theiuaside, brfore he could find the words which 
were geneniUy ready enough at his command. 

“ You are very ^d, Lord L’Estrange; nothing can he handsomer. 
I feel it Jiere, my lord,” striking his buff waistcoat—“I do, ’pon my 
honour. But not to waste your time (time’s money), I comp to the 
point. It is about the borough of Lansmere. Your femily interest 
IS very strong in that borough. Buhcxcuse me if I say that 1 don’t 
think you are aware that»I too have cooked up a pretty considerable 
interest on the other side. No offence—opinions arc free. And the 
popular tide runs strong with ns—1 mean with we, at the impending 
ensis—that is, at the next ejgctioiv Now, I have a great respect for 
the Earl, your father; and so have those who brought me into the 
world;—my father, John, was always a regular good Blue;—and my 
respect for yourself since I came into this room has gone up in the 
market—a very great rise indeed—considerable. So i should just 
like 1() see if we coidd set our heads together, and settle the borough 
between us two, in a snug private way, as public men ought to do 
wlien they get together—nobody ekse by, and no necessity for that sort 
of liunibng—wliich is so common in this rotten old country'. Eli, my 
lord?” 

“ Mr. Aveiiel,” said Harley, .slowly, recovering himsdf from the 
abstraction with which be had listened to Dick’s earlier sentcnce.s, 
“1 fear 1 do not (piile understand you; but I have no other interest 
in the next election for the borough of Lansmere, than us may 
sen'c one whom, whatever be your politics, you must acknowledge 
to he-” 

“A humbug!” 

“ Mr. Avcnel, you cannot mean the person I mean. I speak of 
one of the first statesmen of our time—of Mr. Audley Egeiton— 
of-” 

“A stiff-necked pompous—” 

“ My earliest and dearest friend.” 

The rebuke, though gently said, sufficed to silence Dick for a 
moment; and when ho spoke again, it was iu an altered tone. 

“ I beg your pardon, my lord, 1 am sure. Of course, 1 can say 
nothing disrespectful of your friend;—very sorry that he is your 
friend. In that case, I am almo.st afniid that nothing is to be 
iloiie. But Mr. Auiley Egcrtoii has not a chance. Let me con¬ 
vince you of this.” And Dick pulled out a little hook, bound neatly 
in red. o 

“ Oanvass-book, my lord. J am no aristocrat. I don’t pretend to 
caiTy a free and independent '..onstitueney in my breeches pocket. 
Heaven forbid! But, as a rractical man of business—wliat 1 do is 
done properly. Just look at this book. WcU kept, eh? Naipes, 
promises, inclinations, f/uhlic opuiions, and private interests of 
every individual Larnsniere electorf Now, as one roan of lionour 
to another, I show you this book, and 1 think you will see that 
Wo have a clear majority of at least eighty votes as i^iust Mr, 
Egerton.” 

“ That is your view of the iiucstion,*’ said Harley, taking the book 
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and glancing over the names" catalogued and ticketed therein. But 
his countenance became serious as he recognised many names, 
familiar to his boyhood as those of important electors on the 
Lansmere side, and which he now found transferred to the hostile. 
“But surely there are persons here in whom you deceive yourself— 
old friends of my family—stanch supporters of our party.” 

“Exactly so. But tins new question has tumed^all old things topsy¬ 
turvy. No relying on any fiiqnd of yours. No reliance except Ui 
this book!” said Dick, slapping the red covfr with «abn but ommout. 
emphasis. 

“Now, what I want to propose is this; Don’t let the Lansmere 
interest be beaten; it would vex the oloiEarl—go to his heart, 1 aw 
sure.” 

Harley nodded. 

“ And the Lansmere interest need not be beaten, if you’ll put up 
another man instead of this red-tapist. (Beg pardon.) You see 1 
only want to get in one man—you want to get in another. Why not f 
Now there’s a smart youth—eonnection of Mr. Egerton’s,—Haudal 
Leslie. I have no objection to him, though he is of your colours. 
Withdraw Mr. Egerton, and I’ll withdraw any second man before it 
comes to the poll; and so we .shall halve the borough slick between 
us. That’s the way to do business, eli, my lord ? ” 

“ Bandal Leslie! Oh, yon wish to bnng in Mr. Leslie ? But he 
stands with Egerton, not against him.” 

“Ah!” said Dick, smiling, as if to himself, “so I hear; and we 
could bring Mm in over Egerton without saying a word to you. Jfut 
all our family respect youi's, and so 1 have wished to do the thing 
handsome awl open. Let the Earl and yonr party be content with 
youim Lesbe.” 

“ Young Leslie has spoken to you ?” 

“ Not as to my coming here. Oh no—that’s a secret - private and 
confidential, my lord. And now, to make matters .still more smooth, 
1 propose that my man shall be one to your lordship’s own heart. 
I find you have been very kind to my nephewdocs you CKidit, my 
lord;—a wonderful young man, though 1 say it. I never guesseil 
there was so much in him. Yot all the time he was in my house, he 
had in his desk th<! very sketch of an invention that is now saving 
me from ruin—from positive rivn—Baron Levy—^f.he King’s Dtiieli 
—and almighW smash! Now, such a youug man ougiic to be in 
Piwbament. I like to bring forward a relatifin ; that is, wiien be 
does one credit; ’tis human ilaturo and saiecd ties—one’s own flesh 
and blood; and'besides, one hand rubs llio other, and one leg helps 
on the other, and relations ^?ct on best iu the world when they puli 
together; that is, supposing that they are the proper sort of relations, 
and pull one on, not down. I had once thouglit of stmidmg to;- 
Lansmere myself—thought of it very latdy. The country wauTs 
men like me—I know that; but k have an idea that I had better see 
to my own business. The country may, or may not, do without nie, 
stupid old thing that she is! But my mill and my new engiue,s, 
there is no doubt that they cannot do without me. Li short, as 
we arc quite alone, and, as 1 said before, there’s no kind of necessit v 
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for that sort of humbug wliich exists is^ien other people are present, 
provide elsewhere for Mr. EgertoD, wlioiu I hate iixe poison— 
nave a right to do that, 1 suppose, without ofl'eaec to your lord- 
ship--and the two younkers, Leonard Eairfleld and Eandal Leslie, 
shall 1)0 members for the free and independent borough of Lans- 
inere ! ’* ' 

“ But does Leonard wish to come into Parliament?” 

“ No: he says flut; but that’s nousensc. If your lordship will 
just signify your wish ttat he should not lose tliis noble opportimity 
to raise himself in life, and get something liandsomc out of the nation, 
I’m sure he owes you too much to hesitate—’specially when ’tis to 
Ids own advantage. And, besides, one of us Avcuels ought to be in 
Parliament. And if 1 have' not tne time and learning, and so forth, 
and he luks. why, it stands to reason t hat he should be the man. And 
if he can do something for me one day—^not that I want anything— 
but still a Baronetcy or so would be a compliment to Bntish In¬ 
dustry, and be appreciated as such by myself and the public at largo 
—I say, if he coiud do something of that sort, it would keep up the 
whole family; and if ho can’t, why I’ll forgive him.” 

“ Avene!,” said Harley, with that familiar and gracions charm of 


mere)—if J asked you to forego your grudge against Audlcy Egerton, 
whatever tliat grudge be, ana not oppose bis election, while our party 
would not oppose your nephew’s -could you not oliligc me ? Come, 
for the sake, of dear Lausuicre, and all the old kindly feelings hetween 
yonr family and mine, say ‘ Yes—so shall it be.’ ” 

Richard Avonelwas almost melted. He Innied away liis face; but 
there suddenly rose to his recollection the scornful brow of Audiey 
Egerton, the lofty contempt with wliich he, then the worshipfid 
Mayor of Screwstown, had been sliown out of the Minister’s office- 
room; and, tlio blood rushing over his eliocks, ho stamped his foot 
ou the floor, and exclaimed, angrily, “No; I swore that Audiey 
Egerton shorn 1 smart for his insolence to me, as sure as my name be 
Richard Aveiiel; and all the soft soap in the world will not wash out. 
that oath. So there is nothing for it but for you to withdraw that 
man, or for me to defeat him. And 1 would do so, ay—and in the 
\vay4hat could most gall liiHi, if it qpst me half my fortune. But i" 
will not eii.st that,” said Dick, coohng, “ nor aiiytliiiig like it; for 
when the popular tide rmis in one’s favour, ’tis astonishing hov 
cheap an eiection may lie. ll 'will dost enough though, and ali 
for iiotliiug- worse than nothing. Think of it, my lord.” 

“ 1 will, Mr. Avcnel. And i say, in my turn, tnat my friendsMp is 
as stroiig as joai*liate; and that if it costs me, not half, but my 
whole fortune, Audiey Egerton shall come in without a sliilling of 
exjv'tise to himself, should we once decide that he stand the contest.” 

Very well, my lord—very welV’ said Dick, stiflly, and cirawirgr 
on his kid gloves; “ wc’ll .sec if the aristocracy is always to ride over 
t he free clloiee of the people in this way. But the peoiile are roused, 
my lord. Tlie March of EnHgliteimieiit is commenced -t 'e School • 
uiiister is abroad, and the British Lioi»-” 
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“ Nobody bere but ourseWes, niy dear Avenel. Is not this rather 
what you 

Dkik started, stared, coloured, and then burst out laughing-- 
” Give us your hand again, my lord. You are a ^od fcUow, that you 
are. And for your sake-” 

“You’ll not oppose EgertonP” , , 

“ Tooth and naal—tooth and nail!” cried Dick, clapping his liands 
to his ears, and fairly running oijt of the room. 

There passed over Harlers countenance that change so frequent 
to it—wore frequent, indeed, to the gay children of the world than 
those of consistent tempers and uniform habits might suppose. Tlicre 
is many a man whom we call friend, and whose face seems familiar 1 o 
us as our ownyet, could we but take a glimpse of him when we 
leaye his presence, and he sinks back into his chair alone, we should 
sigh to see how often the smile on the frankest lip is but a bravery ot 
the drill, only worn when on parade. 

What thoughts did the visit of liicliard Avenel bequeath to Harley ? 
It were hard to define them. 

In his place, an Audlcy Egerton would have taken some comfort 
from the visit—would have mummred, “ Thank Heuven! I have 
not to present to the world that terrible man as my bsother-in-law.” 
But pfobably Harley had escaped, in his ieverie, from Kiehard Avenel 
altogether. Even as the slightest incident in the daytime causes 
our dreams at night, but is itself clean forgotten-TSO the name, so 
the look of the visitor, might liave sufficed but to influence a vision 
—as renlote from its casual suggester, as what we call real life is 
from that life much more real, that we imagine, or remember, in the 
haunted chambers of the brain. Eor what is real life P How little 
the things actually doing aromid us affect the springs of our sorrow 
or joy; but the life which our dulness calls romance—^the sentiment, 
the remembrance, the hope, and the fear, that are never seen in the 
toil of oui hands—never heard in the j^gon on our lipsfrom that 
life all spin, as the spider from its entrails, the web by which we hang 
in the sunbeam, or glide out of sight into the shelter of home. 

“ I must not think,” said Harley, rousing himself with a sigh, 
“ either of past or present. Let mehurrv on to some fancied future. 
‘ Happiest are the marriages,’ said the Ereneh philosopher, and still 
says many a sage, ‘ in wlueh m^n asks only the mild companioir, and 
woman but the calm protector.’ 1 will go to Helen.” 

He rose; and as he was about to lock up his escritoire, he re¬ 
membered the papers which” Leonard liad requested him to read. 
He took them from their deposit, with a careless hand, intending to 
carry them with him to him tethers house. But as his eye fell upon 
the characiers, the hand suddenly trembled, ana he recoiled some 
paces, as if struck by a vident blow. Then, gazing more intently on 
the writing, a low cry broke from.his lips. He reseated himself, and 
iiegan to read. 
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CHAPTER XL 

i;.iND»LL—with many misgiyings at Lead L’Estrange’s tone^ m 
i»-hiclj lie was at no loss to detect a latent irony—proceeded to Isor- 
uood lie found Riocabocca exceedingly cold and distant. But he 
‘.ooii brought that sage to communicato the suspicions which Lord 
ij’list range had instmeik into his mind, and these Randal was as 
.st)(‘cdil,v enabled to dispel. He accounted at once for his visits to 
Levy !ind Peschiera. Naturally he had sought Levy, an acquaintance 
of his oum—nay, of Audley Egeiton’s; but whom he knew to be 
professionally employed by the Count. He had Succeeded in ex¬ 
tracting from the Barom Pescliicra’s suspicious change of lodgment 
fioin Mivart’s Hotel'to the purlieus of Leicester Square;—had called 
there on the Count—forced an entrance—openly accused him of 
abstracting Violante; high words had passed between them—evraia 
challenge. Randal produced a note from a nulita^ friend of his, 
whom he had sent to the Count an hour after quitting the hotel. 
This note stated that arrangements were made for a meetiw near 
Lord’s Cricket Ground, at seven o’clock the next morning. Randal 
then submitted to Rieoabooca another formal memorandum from the 
same warlike friend—to the pnrport that Randal and himself had 
repaired to the ground, and no Count been forthcoming. It must be 
owned that Randal had taken all suitable precautions to q|^ him¬ 
self. Such a man is not to blame for want of invention, if he be 
sometimes doomed to fail. 

“ 1 then, much alarmed,” continued Raudal, “ hastened to Baron 
Levy, who informed me that the Count had wntten him word that he 
should be for some time absent from England. Rushing thence, in 
despair, to your friend Lord L’Estraime, I beard that your daughter 
was safe with you. And though, as I have just proved, I would have 
risked my life against so notorious a duellist as the Count, on the 
mere chance of preserving Violante from his supposed dcsigM, I am 
r'qoiccd to think that she had no need of mv unskilful arm. But how 
and why can the Count have left England after accepting a challenge? 
A man so sure of liis weapon, too—reputed to be as fearless of daiwer 
os he IS blunt in conscience. Explaifiyou who know mankind so 
wcU—explain. I cannot.” 

The philosopher exmld not resist the pleasure of narrating the 
detection and hiimfliation of his foe—the wit, ingenuity, and readi¬ 
ness of his friend. So Randal learned, by little and little, the whole 
drama of the preetding night. He saw, then, that the exile had all 
reasonable hope of speeSy restorallen to rank and wealth. "Violante, 
indeed, would be a brilliant prize—too brilliant, perhaps, for Randal 
—but not to be sacrificed without an eftbrt. Therefore wringing 
commlsively the hmd of his meditated father-in-law, and turning 
away his head as if to conceal his emotions, the in^uous young 
suitor faltered forth—"That now Dr. Biceabocca was so soon to 
"anish into the Duke di Serrano, lie—Randal Leslie of Rood, bora a 
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gentlemaiL indeed, but of fallen fortnne^had no right to cMhi the 
promise ■wnioh haa been given to him while a father had cause to fear 
for a daughter’s future; with the fear ceased the promise. Might 
Heaven mess father and daughter both!” 

This address touched both the heart and honour of the exile. 
Bandal Leslie knew his man. And though, before Eaudai’s visit 
Biccabocca was not quite so much a phUosopner, but what he would 
have been well pleased to have found himself released, by proof of 
the young man’s treachery, fronfan alliance below the rank to wnich 
he 1 m aU chance of early restoration; yet no'Spaniard was ever more 
tffliacious of plighted word than this inconsistent pupil of the pro¬ 
found Florentine. And Randal’s probity being now dear to him, be 
repeated, with stately formalities/ his previous offer of Violautc’s 
hand. 

“But,” still falteringly sighed the provident and far-caloulatiug 
Randal—“but yoru* only child, your sole heiress! Oh, might no* 
your consent to such a marriage (u known before your recall) jeopar¬ 
dise your cause P Your lands, your principalities, to devolve on the 
duld of an humble Englishmau! I dare not believe it. All, would 
Violante were not your heiress! ” 

“A noble wish,” said Riccabocca, smilmg blandly, “and one that 
the Fates will realise. Cheer up; Violante will not be^ny heness.” 

“Ah,” cried Randal, drawing a long breath—“ah, what do i 
hear!” 

“Hist! I shall soon a second time be a father. And, to judge by 
the une^ping researches of writers upon that most interesting of all 
subjects, partuiitive science, 1 shall be the father of a sou. He uiU, 
of course, succeed to the titles of Serrano. And Violante-” 

“Will have nothing, I suppose!” exclaimed Randal, trying his best 
to look overjoyed, till he had got his paws out of the trap mfo winch 
he had so incautiously thrust them. 

“ Nay, her portion by our kws—to say nothing of my affection— 
wonld far exceed the ordinary dower whicii the daughters of London 
merohaats bring to the mna of British peers. Whoever luarjies 
Violante, provided 1 regain my estates, must submit to the cans 
which the poets assure us over attend on wealth.” 

“Oh!” groaned Randal, as if already bowed beneath the cares, and 
Bympatliisiiig with the poets. 

“And now, let me present ydU to your betrothed.” 

Although poor Randal had been remorselessly hurried along what 
Bchiller calls thegamut of tecling,” during the last three mmutc', 
down to the deep chord of despair at the abrupt intelh’gciieo that he. 
betrothed was no heiress a|;ter all; thence ascending to vibrations of 
pleasant doubt as to the unborn usurper of her vijdits, accKirding lo 
the prophecies of parturitive scicaoe; and lastly, swelling into a coii- 
oord of all sweet thoughts at the assurance tlmt, come what might, 
she would be a wealthier bride ^than a peer’s son could discover in 
the matrimonial Potosi of Lombard Street; still the tormented lover 
was not there allowed to repose his exhausted though ravished soul. 
For, at the idea of personally confronting the destined bride—whose 
soy existence had almost vapished from his mind’s eye, amiost the 
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golden showers that it saw falling divinely round her—;llandal was 
suddenly rezninded of the exceed^ blnntness with whicdi, at their 
last interview, it had oeen his policy to announce his suit, and of lie 
necessity of an impromptu .suited to the new vanations that 

tossed him again to and fro on the merciless smnut._ However, he 
couldliot recoil from her father’s proposition, though, in order to pre¬ 
pare lliocabocca for 7 iolaute’s representation, he confesses patheti¬ 
cally that his impatience to obtaht her consent, and bafBe Peschieni, 
had made him appear a rude and presumptuous wooer. The philo¬ 
sopher, who was disposed to believe one kind of courtship to be 
much the same as another, in cases where the result of all courtships 
was once predetermined—smiled benignte patted Eandal’s thm 
cheek with a “Pooh, pooh, paziie !" and left the room to summon 
Vioiante. 'i-' . . 

“If knowledge be power,” soliloquised Bsndal, "abiHfyis certainly 

f ood luck, “ as Miss Edgeworth snows in that story of Murad the 
Inlucky, which I read at Eton; very clever story it is, too. So 
. nothing comes amiss to me. Violante’s escape, which has cost me 
the Count’s ton thousand pounds, proves to be worth to me, I dare 
say, ten times as much. No doubt sbe’U have a himdred thousand 
pounds at the least. And then, if her father have no other child, after 
all, or the child he expects die in infancy, why, onee reconciled to his 
government and restored to his estates, the mw must take its usual 
course, and Vioiante will be the greatest heiress in Europe. As to 
the young lady herself, I confess she rather awes me; I know 1 shall 
be henpecked. Well, all respectable husbands are. Thefe is some¬ 
thing scampish and ruffianly in not being henpecked.” Here Bandal’s 
smile might have harmonised well with Pluto’s “iron tears;” but, 
iron as the smile was, the serious yom^ man was ashamed of it 
“ What am I about,” said he, half aJou^ “chuckling to myself and 
wasting time, when I ought to be tbinkmg gravely now to explain 
away my former cavalier courtship P Such a masterpiece as I thought 
it then 1 But who could foresee the turn things would take P Let 
me think; let me think. Plague on it, here she comes.” 

But liandal had not the fine ear of your more romantic lover; and, 
to his great relief, the exile entered the room unaccompanied by 
Vioiante. Biccabocca looked somewhat embarrassed. 

“ My dear Leslie, you must excuse my daughter to-day; she is 
stiU suffering from the agitation sue has gone through, and cannot 
see you.” 

The lover tried not to look too delisted. 

“ Cruel,” said he: “yet I would not for worl^ force myself on her 
presence. I hope, duke, that she will not find it too difficult to obey 
the commands wmch dispose of her band, and intrust her happiness 
to my grateful charge.” 

“ To be plain with you, Bandal, she does at present seem to find it 

more difficult than I foresaw. Sh* even talks of-” 

“ Another attachment—Oh, heavens! ” 

“ Attachment, pazzie ! Whom has she seen P No—a convent! 
But leave it to me. In a calmer hour she will comprehend that a 
child must knownolot more enviaWoBtid holy than that of redeeming 
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• fatlier’s honoor. And now, if you are returning to London, may 1 
ask you to convey to yoi^ Mr. Hazeldean my^^suranoes of undying 
gratitude for his share in my daughter’s d^very from that poor 
ok9ed swindler.” 

It is noticeable that, now Peschiera was no longer an object of 
diW to the nervous father, he became but an object of pity to the 
phSosopher, aud of contempt to the grandee. 

“ True,” said ftaiidal, “ you t(^d me Prank hSd a share in Lord 
L’Bstrange’s very clever and dramatic device. aMy lord must 
be by nature a fine actor—comic, with a touch of melodrame! Poor 
Fra^r ^patently he has lost the woman he adored—Beatrice di 
Negra. You say sbe has accompauied the Count. Is the marriage 
that was to be between her and Prank broken off? ” 

“ 1 id not know such a marriage was contemplated. I understood 
her to be attached to another. Not that that is any reason why she 
shovdd not have married Mr. Hazeldean. Express to Mm my con¬ 
gratulations on his escape.” 

“ Nay, he must not know that I have inadvertently betrayed his 
confidencej but you now guess, what perhaps puzzled you before— 
viz., how I came to be so well ac(|uainted with the Count and his 
movements. I was so intimate with my relation Prank, and Prank 
was affianded to the Marohesa.” 

“ I am glad you give me that explanation; it suffices. After aU, the 
Marohesa is not by nature a bad woman—that is, not worse than 
women generally are, so Harley says, and "Violante forgives and 
excuses her.” 

“ Generous Violante! But it is true. So much did the Marchesa 
appear to me possessed of fine, though ill-regulated qualities, that I 
always considered her disposed to aid in frustrating her brother’s 
criuunal designs. So 1 even said, if I remember rigid, to Violante.” 

Dropping tMs prudent and precautionary sentence, in order to 
guard against anything Violante might say as to that subtle mention 
of Beatrice which had predimosed her to confide in the Marohesa, 
Itandai then hurried on,—"But you want repose. 1 leave you, the 
happiest, the most grateful of men. 1 will give your courteous 
message to' Prank.” 


CHAPTEH Xll. 

CuHions to leam what had passed between Bqatnce and Prank, 
and deeply interested in aU that could oust Prrnk out of the Squire’s 
good-will, or aught that could injure Ms own prosspecte, by tending to 
unite son and father, llandal was not slow in reaching Ms young 
kinsman’s lodgings. It might be rupposed that having, m all proba¬ 
bility, just secured so great a fortune as would accompany 'Viomute’s 
hand, Eandal iMglitbe indifferent to the success of Ms scheme on the 
Flazeldean exchequer. Such a supposition would grievously wrong 
this profound young man. For/s in tlie first pkee, Violante was not 
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yet won, nor her father yet restored to the estates which would 
defray her dower; and in the next place, Bandal, like lago. Wed 
villany for the genius it called forth in him. The sole luxury the 
ahstemious aspirer allowed to himself was that which is found in 
intellectual restlessness. Untempted by wine, dead to love, unamused 
by ple&sure, indifferent to the arts, despising literature, save as means 
to some end of power, Eandal Leslie was the incarnation of thought, 
hatched out of th« corruption of will. At twilight we see thin airy 
spectral insects, aU wing and nippels, hovering, as if they could never 
pause, over some sullerfmephitio pool. Just so, methihks, hover over 
Acheron such gnat-bke, noiseless soarers into gloomy air-nut of 
Stygian deeps, as are the thoughts of spirits like Bandal Leslie’s. 
Wings have they, but only the Better to pounce down—draw their 
nutriment from unguarded material cuticles; and just when, m^- 
dened, you strike, and exulting exclaim, “ Caught by Jove! ” wh—irr 
flies the diaphanous ghostly larva, and your blow falls on your own 
twice-offended check. 

The young men who were a^uainted with Eandal said he had not 
a vice! The fact being, that his whole composition was one epic vice, 
so elaborately constructed that it had not an episode which a critic 
could call irrelevant. Grand young man! 

“But, my dear fellow,” said Eandal, as soon as he had learned 
from Frank aU that had passed on board the vessel between him and 
Beatrice, “I cannot believe this. ‘Never loved you! ’ WTiat was 
her object, then, in deceiving, not only you, but myself? I suspect 
her declaration was but someneroical refinement of generosity. After 
her brother’s dejection and probable ruin, she might feel that she was 
no match for you. Then, too, the Squire’s displeasure. I see it all— 
jmst like her—noble, unhappy woman! ” 

Frank shook his head. '‘There are moments,” said he, with a 
wisdom that comes out of those instincts which awake from the depths 
of youth’s first great sorrow—“moments when a woman cannot feign, 
and there are tones in the voice of a woman which men cannot mism- 
terpret. She does not love me—she never did love me; I can see that 
her heart has been eLewhere. No matter—all is over. I don’t deny 
that I am suffering an intense grief; it gnaws like a kind of sullen 
hunger; and I feel so broken, too, as if 1 had grown old, and there 
was nothing left worth living for. I don’t deny all that.” 

“ My poor dear friend, if you wJuld but believe-” 

“ 1 don’t want to believe anything, except that I have been a great 
fool. I don’t think I can ever commit such follies again. But I’m a 

.. • elf if I 

he left 

“ Left last night, by the mail. You can write and teU him you 
have given up the Marche.sa, and ail will be well again between 
you.” 

“ Give her up 1 Fie, Eandal! _ Do you think I should tell such a 
lie P—She gave me up; 1 can claim no merit out of that.” 

“ Oh yes ! I can make the Squire see all- to your advantage. Oh, 
if it were only the Marchesa! but, ^as ! that cursed posMit / How 


man. i snau get tne oeuer oi mis; i snouia uespise my 
could not. And now let ns talk of say dear father. Has 
town?” * 
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couid Levy betray you? Never trust to usurers again; they cannot 
resist the temptation of a speedy profit. .They first buy the son, and 
then sell him to the father. And the Squire hah such strange notions 
on matters of tliis kind.” 

“ He is right to have them. There, just read this letter from my 
mother. It came to me this morning. I could hang myself, if' I were 
a dog; but I’m a mam and so I must hear it.” 

Randal took Mrs. Hazeldean’s letter from FranVs trembliim hand. 
—The poor mother had learned,' though but imperfectly. Prank’s 
misdeeds from some hurried lin^ which the Squire had desj^tched tc 
her: and she^^wrote, good, indulgent, but sensible, ri^t-minded 
mothers alone can write. More lement to an imprudent love than 
the Squire, she touched with discreet tenderness on Frank’s rash en¬ 
gagements with a foreigner, but severely on his own open defiance of 
his father’s wishes. Her anger was, however, reserved for that un¬ 
holy poeMii. Here the hearty, genial wife’s love overcame the 
mother’s affection. To count, in cold blood, on that husband’s death, 
and to wound his heart so keenly, just where its jealous fatherly 
fondness made it most susceptible! 

“ 0 Frank, Frank! ” wrote Mrs. Haaeldean, “were it not for this, 
were it only for your imfortunate attachment to the ItaUau lady, only 
for your debts, only for the errors of hasty, extravagant youth, I 
should he with you now—^my arms round your neck, kissing you, 
chiding you back to your father’s heart. But—but the thought that 
between you and Ins heart has been the sordid calculation of his 
death—ffof is a wall between us. I cannot come near you. I should 
not like to look on your face, and think how my William’s tears fell 
over it, when I p^ed you, new bom. in his arms, and bade him wel¬ 
come his heir. What! you a mere boy stiU, your father yet in the 
prime of life, and the heir cannot wait till nature leaves him father- 
less. Frank, Frank! this is so unlike you. Can London have ruined 
already a disposition so honest and affectionate?—No; 1 cannot 
believe it. There must be some mistake. Clear it up, I implore 
you; or, though as a mother I pity you, as a ^vi^e 1 canuot forgive. 

■ “ Habbiet Hazeuean.” 

Even Randal was affected by the letter; for, as we know, even 
Randal felt in his own person the'*strength of family tics. The poor 
Squire’s choler and blumiess had disguised the parental heart from an 
eye that, however acute, had net been willing to search for it; and 
Randal, ever affected through his intellect, hod despised the very 
wetness on which he had pi;pyed. But the mother’s letter, so just 
and'sensible (Rowing that the Squire’s opinions had naturally in¬ 
fluenced the wife to take, what men of the world would cab a vciy 
exaggerated view of the every-day occurrenop of loans raised by a 
son, payable oi^ at a father’s dea^h),—this letter, I say, if exag¬ 
gerated according to fashionable notions, so sensible if judged by 
natural affections, touched the dull heart of the schemer, because 
approved by the quick tact of his intelligence. 

' Frank,” said he, with a sinoeiity that afterwards amaaed lumseU, 
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“ go down at once to Hazoldeau—see tout mother, and explain to lier 
how this transaction really happened. The woman you loved, and 
wooed as wife, in dailger of an arrest—your distraction of mind. 
Levy’s counsels—your hope to pay off the debt, so incurred to the 
usurer, from the fortune you would shortly receive with the Mar¬ 
chess. • Speak to your mother—she is a woman; women have a com¬ 
mon interest in forgiving all faults that arise from the source of their 
power over us men^—1 mean love. Glo! ” 

“ No—I cannot go;—^you see she would not like to look on my 
face. And I cannot repeat what you say so glibly. Besides, some¬ 
how or othen as I am so dependent upon my mther,—and he has said 
;is much—1 feel as if it would be mean in me to make any excuses. I 
did the thing, and must suffer fbr it. But I’m a m—an—^no—^Tm 
not a man here.” Frank burst into tears. 

At the sight of those tears, Bandal CTaduaUy recovered from his 
strange abciration into vulgar and low humanity. His habitual cem- 
tempt for his kinsman returned; and with contempt came the naturM 
indiS'erenoe to the sufferings of the thing to be put to use. It is 
contempt for the worm that makes the angler fix it on the hook, and 
observe with complacency that the vivacity of its wriggles will attract 
the bite. H the worm could but make the angler respect, or even 
fear it, the barb would find some other bait. Few anglers would im¬ 
pale an estimable silkworm, and stiU fewer the anglers who would 
iinmr into service a formidable hornet. 

“Pooh, my dear Frank,” said liandal: “I have given you my 
advice: you reject it. W ell, what then will you do P ” 

“ I shall ask for leave of absence, and run away somewher^” said 
Frank, drying his tears. “ I can’t face London; 1 can’t mix wi^ 
others. I want to be by myself, and wrestle with all that I feel Aere —in 
my heart. Theh 1 shall write to my mother, say the plain truth, and 
leave her to judge as kindly of me as she can.” 

“You are quite right. Yes, leave town! Why not go abroad? 
You have never been abroad. New scenes will distract your mind. 
Run over to Paris.” . 

“ Not to Paris—I ddli’t want gaieties; but I did intend to go 
abroad somewhere—^any dull dismal hole of a place. Good-bye. Don’t 
think of me any more lor the present.” 

“ But let me know where you go! and meanwhile I will see the 
Squire.” • 

“ Say as little of me as yon can to him. I know you mean most 
kmdly—but oh, how I wish there usver had been any tiiird person 
between me and my father! There; you mw wed snatch away your 
baud. What an ungrateful wretch to,you I am. 1 do believe 1 am 
the wickedest feflow.. What, you shake hands with me stiU. My dear 
Randal, you have the best heart—God bless you.” Frank turned 
away, and disappeared .within his dressing-room. 

“They must be reconciled no-% sooner or later—Squire and son,” 
—smd Randal to himself, as he lat the lodgjngs. “ 1 don’t see how 
I can prevent that—the Marchesa being withdrawn—unless Frank 
does it for me. But it is well he should be abroad—something may 
be made out of that: meanwhile 1 ipy yet do all that 1 covdd reason 
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ably hope to do—even if Frank had_ married Beatrice—since he wai 
not to be disinherited. Get the Squire to advance the money for the 
Thornhill purchase—complete the affair;—this foarriiiffe witli Violaate 
will help:—Levy must know that; secure tlie boroughwell thought 
of. I will go to Avcnel’s. By the bye—by the bye—the Squire might 
as well keep me still in the entail after Frank—supposing Frank die 
chEdless. This love affair may keep him long from marrying. His 
hand was very hot—a hectic colour;—those strong-looking fellows 
often go off in a rapid decline, especially if anything preys on their 
minds—their minds are so very small. '> 

“Ah—the Hazeldean Parson—and with Avcnel! That young man, 
too—who is he? I have seen him before somewhere. JVly dear 
Mr. Dale, this is a pleasant sunrise! 1 thought you had returned to 
Hazeldean with pur friend the Squire P” 

Mb. Dal£.—T he Squire! Has he left town, and without tcUmg 
me? 

RaNDii (taking aside the Parsonl.—^Hc was anxious to get back 
to Mrs. Hazeldean, who was naturally very uneasy about her son tmd 
this foolish marriage; but 1 am happy to teU you that that marriage 
is effectually and permanently broken off. 

Mb. Dabb.-H ow, how ? My poor friend told me he had wholly 
failed to make any impression on Frank—^forbade me to mention the 
subject. I was just going to see Frank mvself. I always ha^ some 
influence with him.’ But, Mr. Leslie, explain this very sudden and 
happy event—the marriage broken off! 

Kabdal.—I t is a long story, and I dare not teU you my humble 
share in it. Nay, I must keep that secret. Frank might not forgive 
me. Suffice it that you have my word that the lair Italian has left 
England and decidedly refused Frank’s addresses. But stay—take 
my advice—don’t go to him;—you sec it was not oidy the marriage 
that has offended the Smiire, but some pecuniary transactions—an 
unfortunate yiosf-oKf bond on theX!asino property. Frank ought to 
be Irft to his own repentant reflections. They will be most salutary 
—yon know his temper—he don’t bear reproof; and yet it is bettor, 
on the other hand, not to let him treat too -aghtly what has passed. 
Let us leave him to himself for a few days. He is in an excellent 
frame of mind. 

Mil. Dale tshaking Randal’s hand warmly).-^-You speak admi¬ 
rably—a post-obit! —so often as ‘he has heard his father’s opinion 
on such transactions. No—1 will not see him—I should be too 
angry- 

Randal (leading the Parson back, resumes, after an exchange of 
salutations with Avenel, whq, meanwhile, had been conferring with 
his nephew).—You should not be so long away ftomyour rectory, 
Mr. Dale. What will your parish do without you P 
• Mb. Dale.—^T he old fable of the wheel and the fly. I am afraid 
the wheel rolls on the same. But^f I am absent from my parish, I 
am still in the company of one who does me honour as an old parish¬ 
ioner. You remember Leonard Fairfield, your antagonist ui the 
Battle of the Stocks P 

Alu. Avenel. —My nephew, luun proud to say. sir. 
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Eandal bowed with marked civility^—Leonard with a reserve no 
less marked. 

Mil. Avenel (ascribing his nephew’s reserve ■to shyness).—You 
should be friends, you two youngsters. Who knows but you may run 
together in the same harness P Ah, that reminds me Jjeslie—I have 
a word* or two to say to you. Your seirant, Mr. Dale. Shall be 
happy to present you to Mrs. Avenel. My oard—Eaton Square- 

Number -. Yspu will eaU on me to-morrow, Leonard. And 

mind, 1 shall be very angry if you “persist in your refusal. Such an 
opening! (Avenel took llandal’s arm, while the Parson and Leo¬ 
nard walked on.) 

“ Any fresh hints as to Lansmerc ? ” asked Eandal. 

“ Yes; I have'now decided on the plan of contest. We must fight 
two and two—^you and Egerton against me and (if I can get him to 
stand" as 1 hope) my nephew, Leonard.” 

“ What! ” said Eandal, alarmed; “ then, after all, I can hope for 
no support from you P ” . 

S‘ I don’t say that; but I have reason to think Lord L’Estrange 
will bestir himself actively in favour of Egerton. If so, it will be a 
very -sharp contest; and 1 must manage the whole election on our 
side, and unite aU our shaky votes, which I can best do by standing 
myself in the first instance, reserving it to after-consideration whether 
1 shaH throw up at the last; for I don’t particularly want to come in, 
as I did a little time i-ljo, before I had found out my nephew. Won¬ 
derful young man!—with such a head—will do me credit in the rotten 
old House; and I tliink 1 had best leave London, go to Screwstown, 
and look to my business. No; if Leonard stand, 1 must first see to 
get him in; and next, to keep Egerton out. It will probably, there- 
lore, end in the return of one and one on either side; as we thought 
of before. Leonard on our side; and Egerton shan’t be the man on 
the other. You understand P ” 

“ I do, my dear Avenel. Of course, as I before said, I can’t dictate 
to your party whom they should prefer—Egerton or myself. And it 
will be obvious to the f’dilic that your party would rather defeat so 
eminent an adversary as'Mr. Egerton, than a tyro in politics like me. 
Of course I cannot scheme for such a result; it would be miscon¬ 
strued, and damage my character. But I rely equally on your friendly 
promise.” 

“ Promise! No—I don’t promi?e; I must first see how the cat 
jumps; and I don’t know yet how our friends may like you, nor how 
they can be managed. All I can say»is, that Audley Egerton shan]t- 
be M.P. for Lansmere. Meanwhile, you will take care not to commit 
yourself in speaking, so that our party can’t vote for you consistently: 
thw must count 8n having you—when you get into the House.” 

“I am not a violent party-man at present,” answered Eandal, pru¬ 
dently ; “ and if public opinion prove on your side, it is the du^ of 
a statesman to go with the times.”, 

" Very- sensibly said; and I have a private bill or two, and some 
other little jobs, I want to get through the House, which we can 
discuss later, should it come to a frank understanding between us. 
We must arrange how to meet privately at Lansmere, if necessary. 
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FH'see to tliat. I shall so down this week. I think of taking a hint 
from the free and glorious land of America, and establishing secret 
caucuses. Nothing like ’em.” 

“Cancuses?” 

“ Small Bub-eonunittees that spy on their men night and day, ana 
don’t suffer them to be intimidated to vote the other way." ’ 

“You have an extraordinary head for public affairs, Avenel. You 
ahouU come into Parliament yourself; your nwphcw is so very 
young.” 

“ So are you.” 

“ Yes; but I know the world. Does he ? ” 

“ The world knows him, though not by name, and he has been the 
making of me.” 

“ How ? You surprise me.” 

Avenel first explamed about the patent which Leonard had securea 
to lum; and next confided, upon honour, Leonard’s identity with 
the anonymous author whom the Parson had supposed to be Professor 
Moss. 

Handel Leslie felt a jealous pang. What! then—had this village 
boy—this associate of John Burley Qitorary vagabond, whom ho 
supposed had long since gone to the dogs, and been buried at the 
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, , -had this Imy so triumphed over birth, rearing, 

circumstance, that, if Randal and Leonard had met together in any 
public place, and Leonard’s identity with tbS rising author been 
revealed, every eye would have tunmd fimni Randal to gaze on 
Leonard? The common consent of mankind would have acknow¬ 
ledged the supreme royalty of genius when it once leaves its solitude, 
and strides into the world. AVhat 1 was this rude villager the child 
of Fame, who, without an effort, and unconsciously, Im inspired in 
the wearied heart of Beatrice di Negra a love that Randal knew, by 
an instinct, no arts, no craft, could ever create for him in the heart of 
woman P And, now, did this same youth stand on the same level in 
the ascent to power as he, the well-bom Ra’^dal Leslie, the accom¬ 
plished protifi of the superb Audley Egert<»n? Were they to be 
rivals in the same arena of practical busy iPe P Randal gnawed his 
quivering Up. 

All the while, however, the young man whom he so envied was a 
prey to son-ows deeper far than could over find room or footipg in the 
narrow and stony heart of the uulbving schemer. As Lcoimrd walked 
through the crowded streets with the friend and monitor of his 
childhood, confiding the simple tale of his earUer trials—^when, amidst 
the meek of fortune, and in despair of fame, the Child-angel smiled 
by his side, like Hope—all rsnown seemed to him so barren, all the 
future so d»k ! His voice tremble^ and his qounffenanoe became so 
sad. that his benignant listener, divining that around the image of 
Helen there clung some passionate ^ief.that overshadowed all 
worldly success, drew Leonard gently and gently on, till the young 
man, long yearning for some confidant, told him all^how, faithful 
through long years to one pure and ardent memory, Helen had been 
seen once more—the cHla. ripened to woman, and the memory 
revealing itself as love. 
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The Parson Kstened with a mild and thoughtful brow, which ex- 
paiulud into a more cheerful expression as Leonard closed his story. 

“I see no reason to*despond,” said Mr. Dale. “Tou fear that 
Miss Digby does not return your attachment; you dwell upon her 
reserve- her distant though kindly manner. Cheer up! All young 
ladies ane under the influence of what phrenologists call the organ of 
Sccretiveuess, when they are in the society of the object of their 
preference. Just a| you describe Miss Digb/s manner to you, was 
■ny Carry’s manner to myself.’| • 

The Parson hero indulged in a very appropriate dirassion upss 
female modesty, which he wound up by asserting, that that estimable 
virtue became more and more iimuenced by the secretive organ, in 
prbportion as the favoured suitof approached near and nearer to a 
definite proposal. It was the duty of a gallant and honourable lover 
to make that proposal in distinct and orthodox form, before it could 
be expected that a young lady should commit hersdf and the dignity 
of her sex by the slightest liint as to her own inclinations. 

‘ Next,” continued the Parson, “you choose to torment yourself by 
contrasting your own oririn and fortunes with the altered circum¬ 
stances of. Miss Digby—the wiu-d pf Lord L’Estrange, the guest of 
Lady Lausmere. You say that if Lord L’Estrange could have 
countenanced such a union, he would have adopted a diflerent tone 
with you-y-sounded your heart, encouraged your hopes, aud so forth. 

I view things difl'ercnlly. I have reason to do so; ana, from all you 
have told me of this nobleman’s interest in your fate, I venture to 
make yon this promise, that if Miss Digby would accept your hand. 
Lord L’Bstrangc shall ratify her choice.” 

“ My dear Mr. Dale,” Cried Leonard, transported, “ you make me 
that promise ?•” • 

“ 1 do—from what you have said, aud from what I myself know of 
Lord L’Estrange. Go, then, at once to Knightsbridge—see Miss 



tatc—which, if your happ ticss be set on. this union, I think he will 
not—let me know, and leave the rest to me.” 

Leonard yielded himself to the Parson’s pcrtiiiasive eloquence. 
Indeed, when he recalled to mind those passagi.;- in the manuscripts 
of the ill-fated Nora which referred to tlic love that llarley Imd once 
home to her (for he felt convinced that Harley and the boy suitor of 
Nora’s narrative were one and the same); and when all the interest 
that Harley had taken in his own fortunes was explained by his 
relationship to licr (even whpn Lord L’Estrange had supposed it less 
close than he would now discover it to be), the young man, reasoning 
by to own heart, couldnot but suppose that the noble Harley would 
rejoice to confer bappingss upon the son of her, so beloved by his 
boyhood. ^ 

‘And to thee, perhaps, O my mother!” thought Leonard, with 
swimming eyes—“to thee, perhaps, even in thy grave, I shall owe the 
partner of my life, as to the mystic breath of thy genius 1 owe the 
•first pure aspirations of my souL” 
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It mil be seen that Leonjrd had not confided to the Parson his 
discovery of Nora’s manuscripts, nor even his knowledge of his real 
birth; Xor the proud son naturally shrank &om any confidence that 
implicated Nora’s fair name, until at least Harley, who, it was clear 
from those papers, must have intimately known his father, should 
per^ps decide the question which the papers themsclvca left so 
terribly vt^e—viz., whether he were the offspring of a legal mar- 
ria ge, or Nora had been the victim of some unholy fraud. 

Wnile the Parson still, talked,' and while Leonard still mused an 
listened, their steps almost mechanically took the direction towar 
Knightsbridge, and paused at the gates of Lord Lansmere’s house. 

“Go in, my young friend; 1 will wait without to know the issue, 
said the Parson, ohecringly. “Go‘; and, with gratitude to Heaven, 
learn how to bear the most precious joy that can befall mortal man; 
or how to submit to youth’s sharpest sorrow, with the humble belief 
that even sorrow is but some mercy concealed.” 


CHAl'TEll Xni. 

Leonabd was shown into the drawing-room, and it so chanced that 
Helen was there alone. The girl’s soft face was sadly changed even 
since Leonard had seen it last; for the grief of natures niild and 
undemonstrative as hers, gnaws with <iuiok ravaMS; but at Leonard’s 
unexpected entrance, the colour rushed so vividly to the pale cheeks, 
that its hectic might be taken for the lustre of bloom and health. 
She rose hurriedly, and in great confu.sion faltered out, “that she 
believed Lady Lansmere was in her room—'bhe would go for her,” 
and moved towards the door, without seeming to notice the hand 
tremulously held forth to her; when Leonid exclaimed in uncon¬ 
trollable emotions which pierced to her in the keen accent 

of reproach— 

" Oh, Miss Digby—oh, Helen—is it thns^,iiat you greet me—rather 
thus that you shim me ? Could I have ^reseen this wlicn we two 
oipUans stood by the mournful bridge; so friendless—so desolate— 
and so clinging each to each! Happy time I” He seized her hand 
suddenly as he spoke the last words, and bowed his face over it. 

“I must not hear you. Do not talk so, Leonard—you break my 
heart. Let me go—^let me 

“ Is it that I am grown hateful to you; is it merely that you see 
m;Hove and would discooragp it P Helen, speak to me—speak!” 

He drew her with tender force towards him, and, holding her 
firmly by both hands, sought to gaze upon the face that she turned 
from him—turned in such despair. 

“ You do not know,” she said,,at last, struggling for composure— 
“you do not know the new claims on me—my altered positiour— 
how I am bound, or you would be the last to speak thus to me, the 
first to give me courage—and bid me—bid me-” 

“Bid you whatP” 
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•'Feci notliiiig here but duty!” cried Helen, drawii^ from fcs 
jsn both her hands, and placing them firmly on her breast. 
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“Miss Digbv,” said ILeonard, after a sliort pause of bitter reflec¬ 
tion, in which he wronged, while he thought to divine, her meaning, 
“you speak oi new claims on you, your altered position—-I compre¬ 
hend. u ou may retain some tender remembrance of the past: but 
your duty now is to rebuke my presoimtion. It is as I thought 
and feared. This vain reputation wliich I have made is but a hollow 
sound—it gives me no rank, assures«ne no fortune. I have no right 
to look for the Helen of aid in the Holcn of to-day. Be it so—forget 
what 1 have said, and forgive me.” 

Tliis reproach stung to the quick the heart to which it amealed. 
A flash brightened the meek toittful eyes, almost like the flash of 
resentment—her lips writhed in torture, and she felt as if all other 
pain were light compared with the anguish that Leonard could impute 
to her motives wliich to her simple nature seemed so unworthy of ner, 
and so galling to himself. 

A word rushed as by inspiration to her lip, and that word calmed 
and soothed her. 

“BrotherI” she said toucliingly, “brother!” 

Tlic word had a contrary elTcct on Leonard. Sweet as it was, 
tender as the voice that spoke it, it imposed a boundary to affection— 
it name as a kneU to hope. He recoiled, shook his head mournfully— 
“Too late to accept that tie—loo late even for friendship. Heuce- 
forth—for long years to come—henceforth, tiU this heart has ceased 
to heat at your name—to thrill at your presence, we two—are 
strangers.” 

“ Strangers I Well—yes, it is ri.ght—it must be so; we must not 
meet. Oh, Leonard Fairfield, who was it that in those days that you 
reedi to me—^who was it that found you destitute and obscure—who, 
not degrading you by charity, placed you in your right career—opened 
to you, amidst the labyrinth in wlueh you were w'ell-nigh lost, the 
broad road to knowledge, independence, lame ? Answer me—answer! 
Was it not the same who reared—stieltercd your sister orphan ? If I 
could forget what 1 have owed to him, should I not remember what 
he has done for yon ? Can 1 hear of your distinction and not remem¬ 
ber it ? Can I tliink how proud she may be who will one day lean on 
your arm, and bear the name you have already raised beyond all the 
titles of an hour ? Can J think of tliis. and not remember our common 
friend, bcnefactoi, guardian? Would you forgive me, if I failed to 
do so ?” ,, 

“But,” faltered Leonard, fear mingling with the conjectures these 
words called forth—“but is it that Lor(i L’Estrange would not con¬ 
sent to our union !*—or of what do you speak ? You bewilder me.” 

Helen felt for some Ihoments ns if it were impossible to reply; and 
the words at length were dragged forth as if from the depth of her 
very soul. 

•'He came to mo—our noble friena. I never dreamed of it. He did 
not tell me that he loved me. He told me that he was unhappy, alone; 
that in me, and only in me, he could find a comforter, a soother—He, 
he!—And I had just arrived in England—was under his mother’s 
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rdof—had not tihen once ijore seen yon; and—and—what could 
I answer f Strengthen me—strengthen me, tou whom I look 
up to and revere. Yes, yes—you are rwttt. We must see each 
other no more. I am betrothM to another—to him! Strengthen 
me!” 

All the inherent nobleness of the poet’s nature rose at onto at this 
appeal. 

Oh. Helen—sister—Miss pigby, forgive me. You need no 
strengfli from me: 1 borrow it from you. I comprehend you—I 
respect. Banish aU thought of me. Repay our common benefactor. 
Be what he asks of you—his comforter. Ins soother; be more—his 
pride and his joy. Happiness will come to yon, as it comes to those 
who confer happiness and forget self. God comfort you in the 
passing struggle; God bless yon, in the long years to come. Sister 
—I accept the holy name now, and will claim it hereafter, when 1 too 
can think more of others than myself.” 

Helen had covered her face with her hands, sobbing; but with that 
soft womanly constraint wliich presses woe back into the heart. A 
strange sense of utter solitude suddenly pervaded her whole being, 
and by that sense of solitude she knew that he was gone. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

In another room in that same house sat, solitary as Helen, a stc^ 
gloomy, brooding man, in whom they who baa best known him 
from Ills childhood could scarcely have recognised a trace of the 
humane, benignant, trustful, but wayward and varying Harley, Lord 
L’Estrange. 

He bad read that fragment of a memoir, in which, out of all ihe 
chasms of his barren and melancholy past, there rose t\vo malignant 
truths that seemed Uterally to glare upon him with mocking and 
demon eyes: the woman whose remembrance had darkened all the 
sunshine of his life, had loved another; the friend in whom lie had 
confided his whole affectionate loyal soul had been bis pertidious 
rival. He had read from the iSrst word to the last, as if under a 
spell that held him breathless; and when he closed the manuscript, 
if was without groan or sigh; but over liis pale Ups there passed 
that withering smile, which is as sure an index of a heart overcuarged 
with dire and fearful passiqiis, as the arrowy flash of the lightning is 
of the tempests that are gathered within the cloud. 

He then thrust the papers into his bosom,'aud, keeping his hand 
over them, firmly clenched, he left the roogi, and walked slowly on 
towards his father’s house. With every step by the way, his nature, 
in the war of its elements, seemed to change and harden into forms of 
granite. Love, humanity, trust, vanished away. Hate, revenge, 
misanthropy, suspicion, and scorn of all that could wear the eyes of 
affection, or speak with the voice of honour, came fast through the 
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"loom ol- his thoughts, settling dowi^ in the wilderness, grim 
menacing as the harpies of ancient song— 

<« -^^Uncseque znanus, et pallida semper 


eonard; andaa lie stooi 
with his arms folded on his breast, and his eyes fixed lead-Uke on the 
ground, his mother came in to welcome and embrace him. He 
checked her eager inqifiries after Violante — he recoiled from the 
touch of her hand. 

“Hold, madam,” said he, startling her ear with the cold aus¬ 
terity of his tone. “1 cannot heed your questions—I am fi.lled 
with the question I must put to yourself. You opposed my boyish 
love for Leonora Avenel. 1 do not blame you—all mothers of equal 
rank would have done the same. Yet, had you not frustrated all 
frank intercourse with* her, I might have taken refusal fi-om her own 
lips—survived that grief, and now been a happy man. Years since 
then have rolled away—rolled over her quiet slumbers, and my rest¬ 
less waking hfc. All this time were you aware that Audley Egertcm 
had been tbe lover of Leonora Avenel ? ” 

“ Harley, Harley! do not speak to me in tliat cruel voice—do not 
look at me with those hard eyes 1 ” 

“You knew it, then—you, my mother!” continued Harley, un¬ 
moved by her rebuke: “and why did you never say, ‘Son, you are 
wasting the bloom and uses of your life in sorrowful fidelity to a lie! 
You are lavishing trust and friendship on a perfidious hypocrite ?’ ” 

“ How could I speak to you thus—how could I dare ti 
seeing you still so cnerished the memory of that unhappy gnri—stui 
believed that she had returned your affection P Had 1 said to you 
what I knew (but not till after her death), as to her relations with 
Audley Egerton-” 

“ W ell ?—you falter—go on—had you done so P ” 

“ Would you have felt no desire for revenge P Might there not 
have been stnfe between you—dimger—^bloodshed P Harley, Harley! 
Is not such silence pardonable in a mother P And why deprive you 
too of the only friend you seemed te prize—who alone had some in¬ 
fluence over you—^who concurrea yith me in the prayer and hope, 
that some day you would find a living part-ner worthy to replace this 
lost delusion, arouse your faculties—he the ornament your youth 

S romised to your country p Eor yoil wrong Audley—mdeea yen 
o'” 

Wrong him! ,Ah! let me not do tB&t. Proceed." 

“ I do not excuse hiui his rivalship, nor his first concealment oP it. 
But believe me, since then, his genuine remorse, his anxious tendcr- 


" Stop—it was doubtless Audley^igerton who induced you yourself 
to conceal what you call his ‘relations’ with her ivhom 1 can now so 
calmly name—^Leonora Avenel P” 

* Hands armed with fangs, cuul lips for ever pale.” 
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* It was so, in. truth—and froin motives that- " 

“ Enough—let me hear no more.” 

“ But you will not think too .sternly of what is past; you are about 
to form new tics. You cannot be wild and wicked enough to medi¬ 
tate what.vour brow seems to threaten. You cannot dream of revenge 
—^risk Audley’s life or w)ur own ?” , 

“Tut—tut—tut! AVliat cause here for duels? Single combats 
are out of date—civilised men do not slay each other with sword aud 
pistol. Tut!—revenge! 1)ops it look like revenge, that one object 
which })rings me hither is to reiraest my father’s permission to charge 
myself with the care of Audlov Egerton’s election ? What he values 
most in tlie world is his political position; and here his political 
existence is at stake. You know that I liavc had through life the 
character of a weak, easy, somewhat over-generous man. Such men 
arc not revengeful. Hold! You lay your hand on my arm—I know 
the ma.gic of that light touch, mother; hut itspovrer over me is gone. 
Countess of Lansmcrc^ hear me! Ever from infancy (s;ive in that 
frantic passion for which 1 now despise myself), 1 have obeyed yon, 
I trust, 08 a duteous son. Now, our relative positions are somewhat 
altiued. I have the right to exact—1 will not .say to command—the 
right which wrong and injury bestow upon all men. Madam, the 
injured man has prerogatives that rival those of kings. I now call 
upon you to question me no more—not again to breathe the name of 
Leonora Avcncl, unless 1 invite tlie subject; aud not to inform Audley 
Egerton by a hint—by a breath—that 1 have di.scovercd—what shall 
I call it?—his ‘pardonable deceit.’ Promise me this, by your affec¬ 
tion as mother, and on your faith as gentlewoman—or 1 declare 
solemnly, that never iu life will you look upon my face again.” 

Hauglity and imperious though the Countess was, her spirit quailed 
before Ifarley’s brow and voice. 

“Is tills my son—^this my gentle Harley?” she said, falteringly. 
" Oh! put your arms round my neck-let me feel that I have not lost 
myohild!” 

Harley looked softened, but he did not obey the pathetic prayer; 
nevertheless, he held out his hand, and turuiug aw.ay his face, said, in 
a milder voice, “ Have I your promise ?” 

‘‘ You have—you have; but on condition that there pass no words 
between you ana Audley that can end but in the strife which-” 

“ Strife! ” interrupted Harley^ “ 1 repeat that the idea of chal¬ 
lenge and duel between me ana my friend from our school-days, aud 
on a quarrel that we could explain to uo seconds, would be a bur¬ 
lesque upon all that is grave m the realities of hfe and feeling. I 
accept your promise and scaj it thus-” 

He pressed his lips to his mother’s forehead, and passively received 
her cmbr.aec. 

“ Hush,” he said, withdrawing from her arms, “I hear my father’s 
voice.” 

Lord Lansmere threw open the door widely, and with a certain 
consciousness that a door by which an Earl of Lansmere entered 
ought to be thrown open widely. It could not have been opened 
with more majesty if a huimer, or officer of the Houseuold, had stood 
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on either side. The Countess passed* by her lord with a light step, 
and escaped. _ 

“ I was occupied with my architect in designs for the new intir- 
mary. of which i shall make a present to our countv. I have only 
just heard that you were here, Harley. What is all this about cur 
lair Italian guest? Is she not coming back to us? Your mother 
refers me to vou for explanations.” 

‘‘ You shall have tliem later, my dear father; al present I can think 
only of pubho affairs.” 

“Public affairs!—thej»arc indeed alarming. I am rmoiced to hear 
you express yourself so worthily. An awful crisis, llarley! And, 
gracious Heaven! I have heard ^that a low man, who was bom in 
Lansmerc, but made a fortune in America, is about to contest the 
borough. They tell me he is one of the Avenels—a bom Blue—is it 
possible ? ” 

“ 1 have come here on that business. As a peer yon cannot, of 
course, interfere. But I propose, with your leave, to to down mysdf 
to Lansmerc, and undertake the superintendence of the election. It 
would be better, perhaps, if you were not present; it would give ns 
more liberty of action.” 

“ My dear Harley, shako hands; anything you please. You know 
how 1 have wished to see you come forward, and tsdie that part in 
life which becomes your birth.” 

“ Ah, you think 1 have sadly wasted my existence hitherto.” 

“To be fraiimth you, yes, Harlev,” said the Earl with a pride 
that was noble in its nature, and not without dignity in its expression. 
“The more we take from our country, the more we owe to her. 
Prom the moment you came into the world, as the inheritor of lands 
and honours, you were charged with a trust for the benefit of others, 
that it degrades one of our order of gentlemen not to discharge.” 

Harley listened with a sombre brow, and made no direct reply. 

“Indeed,” resumed the Earl, “I would rather you were about to 
canvass for yourself than for your friend Egerton. But I grant he is 
an example that it is never too late to follow. Why, who that had 
seen you both as youths, notwithstanding Audlcy had the advantage 
of being some rears your senior—who could have thought that he 
was the one to become distinguished and eminent—and you tc; dege¬ 
nerate into the luxurious idler, averse jto all trouble and careless of all 
fame ? You, with such advantages, not only of highw fortunes, but, 
as every one said, of superior talents—you^ who had then so much 
ambition—so keen a desire for glory, slcepmg with Plutarch’s Lives 
under your pillow, and only, my wild son, only too much energy. 
Bnt you are a young man sfdl—it is not too late to redeem the years 
you have thrown away.” 

“The years—are nothing—mere dates in an almanack; hut the 
feelings, what can give me back those ?—the hope, the enthusiasm, 
the—^no matter! feeUngs do not help men to rise in the world. 
Egerton’s feelings are not too lively. What I might have been, leave 
it to mo to remember—^let us talk of the example you set before me 
—of Audlcy Egerton.” 

■■ We must get him in,” said the i^arl, sinking his voice into a 
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wLasper. “It is of more importance to him than I even thoujrht for. 
But you know his secrets. Why did you not confide to me frankly 
the state of his affairs ? ” 

“ Bos affairs! ” Do you mean that they are seriously embarrassed ? 
This interests me mnon. Pray speak; what do you know f ” 

“ He has discharged the ^ater part of lus establishment. 'Huit 
in itself is natural on quitting office; but still it set people talking; 
and it has got wind that his estates are not only mortgaged for more 
than they are worth, but that he has been liyifig upon the discount 
ef bills; "in short, he has been too intimate with a man whom we all 
know by sight—a man who drives the finest horses in London, and 
they-tell me (but that I caanot believe) lives in the familiar society 
of the young puppies he snares “to perdition. What’s the manE 
name ? Levy, is it not f—yes. Levy.” 

“I have seen Levy with him,” said Harley; and a sinister joy 
lighted up his falcon eyes. “Levy—Levy—it is well.” 

“ I hear bnt the gossip of the clubs,” resumed the Earl. “ But they 
do say that Iieyy makes little disguise of his power over our veiy 
distinguished friend, and rather parades it as a merit with our party 
(and, mdeed, with all men—for Egcrton has personal friends in every 
|)arty), that he keeps sundry bills locked up in his desk untE Egertou 
is once more safe in Parliament. Kevertheless if, after all, qur friend 
were to lose his election, and Levy were then to seize on his effects, 
and proclaim his min—it would seriously damage, perhaps altogether 
destroy, Audley’s Mlitical career.” 

“So I conduae,” said Harley. “A Charles Eox might be a 
gamester, and a Wdliam Pitt be a pauper. But Audley Egerton is 
not of their giant stature;—he stands so high because he stands upon 
heaps of respectable gold. Audley Egerton, needy and impoverished 
—out of Parliament, and, as the vulgar slang has it, out at elbows, 
skulking from duns, perhaps in the Bench-” 

“No, no—onr party would never allow that; we would sub¬ 
scribe ——” 

“ Worse than aU, living as the pensioner of the party be aspired i o 
Icadlk You say truly. His political prospects would be blasted. A 
man whose reputation lay in his outward respectability! Wliy, 
peopk would say that Audley Egerton has been—a solemn lie; cli, 
my father?” 

“ How can you talk with such coolness of your friend ? You need 
nothing to interest me in his election—if you mean that. Once 
in Parliament, he must soon again be in office—and loam to live on 
Ms You mCBt get him to submit to me the schedule of bis 

liabilities. I have a head rior business, a,« vou know. IwiUaiTatige 
Ms affairs for binjt And I will yet bet five to’ one, tliough 1 bate 
wagers, that he will be prime minister, in three years. He is not 
brilliant, it is true; but just at this crisis we want a safe, moderate, 
judicious, conciliatory man; and Audley has so much tact, .such 
oxperienoe of the House, such knowled^ of the world, aud,” added 
the Earl, emphatically summing np his eulogies, “he is so thorough 
a jwntleman! ” 

A thorough gentleman, a? you say—the soul of honour! But, my 
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Gear father, it is your hour for riding; let me not detain you. It is 
settled, then; you d 9 not come yourself to Lansmere. You put 
the house at my disposal, and allow me to invite Egerton. of course, 
and what other gueAs I may please; in shorl^ you leave all to me P” 

“ Certainly; and if you cannot get in your mend, who can f That 
borough, it is an awkward, unmteful place, and has been the 
plague of my life. So much as I have spent there, too,—so much as 
I have done to its +j:ade.” And the Earl, with an indignant sigh, left 
the room. 

Harley seated himself deliberately at his writii^-tabie, leaning his 
face on his hand, and looking abstractedly into space from under-knit 
and lowering brows. 

Harley L’Estrange was, as we have seen, a man singularly tena¬ 
cious of affections and impressions. He was a man, too, whose nature 
was eminently bold, loyal, and candid; even the apparent whim and 
levity wbicli misled the world, both as to his dispositions and his 
powers, might be half ascribed to that open temper which, in its 
over-contempt for all that seemed to savour of hypocrisy, sported 
with forms and ceremonials, and extracted humour, sometimes extra¬ 
vagant, sometimes profound—from “ the solemn plausibilities of the 
world.” The shock be bad now received smote the very foundations 
of his mind, and, overthrowing aU the airier structures which fancy 
and wit had built upon its surface, left it clear as a new world for 
the operations of the darker and more fearful passions. When a man 
of a heart so loving, and a nature so itregularly powerful as Harley's 
suddenly and abruptly discovers deceit where he had most confided- 
it is not (as with the calmer pupils of that harsh teacher Experience) 
the mere withdrawal of esteem and affection from the one offender,— 
it is, that trust in everything seems gone,—it is, that the injured 
spirit looks back to the P^t, and condemns all its kindlier virtues as 
follies that conduced to its ovra woe; and looks on to the Euture os 
to a ioumey beset with smiling traitors, whom it must meet with an 
cijual simulation, or crush with a supenor force. The guilt of treason 
to men like these is incalculable,—^it robs the world of aid the iMneflts 
they would otherwise have lavished as they passed,—it is responsible 
for [Jl the ill that springs from the corruption of natures,'whose very 
luxuriimce, when the atmosphere is once tainted, does but'diffiL'e 
disease; even os the malaria settle^ not over thin and barren soils, 
nor over wastes that have been from all time desolate, but over the 
places in which southern suns had once'ripened delightful gatoens, 
or the sites of cities, in which the 'pomp ot'.palaoes has passed 
away. 

It was not cnougili that the friend of hfe youth, the confidant of liis 
love, had betrayed his trust—been the secret an# successful rival ;— 
not enough that the woman his boyhood had madly idolised, and all 
the while he had sought 4cr traces with pining remorseful heart,- - 
believing she but clndcd his suit from the emulation of a kindred 
genprosity,-^osiring rather to sacrifice her own love, than to cost, lo 
his the sacrifloe of aU which youth rashly scorns, and the world so 
highly estimates :~not enough that all this while her refuge had been 
'the bosom of another. This was not enough of iiii'ury. His whole 
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life had been wasted on a delusion—^his faculties and aims,—the 
wholesome ambition of lofty minds had been aiyested at the very onset 
of fair existence,—^his heart corroded by a'regret for which there was 
no cause,—^his conscience charged with the terror that his wild chase 
had urgM a too tender victim to the grave, over which he had mourned. 
T^t years that might otherwise have been to himself so serene, to 
the world so useful, had been consumed in objectless, barren, melan¬ 
choly dreams! And all this while to whom had his complaints been 
uttered?—to thc.man who knew fliat his remorse was an idle spectre, 
and his faithful sorrow a mocking self-ffecGit. Every thought that 
could gall man’s natural pride.—every remembrance that could sting 
into revenge a heart that had loved ^oo deeply not to be accessible to 
hate, conspired to goad those maddening buries who come into every 
temple which is once desecrated by the presence of the evil passions. 
In that sullen silence of the soul, vengeance took the form of justice. 
Changed though his feelings towards Leonara Avenel were, the story 
of her CTicf and her wrongs embittered stilt more his wrath against 
his rival. The fragments of her memoir left naturally on Ilarlcy’s 
mind the conviction that she Imd been the victim of au infamous fraud 
—the dupe of a false marriage. His idol had not only been stolen 
from the altar, it had been sullied by the sacrifice,—^broken with 
remorseless hand, and thrust into dishonoured clay,—^mutilated,— 
d 'Earned,—its very memorw a tluug of contempt to him who had 
ravished it from worship. The living Harley and the dead Nora— 
both called aloud to their joint despoiler, “ Restore what thou hast 
taken from us, or pay the fprfeft! ” 

Thus, then, during the interview between Helen and Leonard,— 
thus Harley L’Estrange sat alone! and as a rude irregular lump of 
steel, when wheeled round into rapid motion, assumes the fonn ol the 
circle it describes, so bis iron purpose, hurried on by his relentless 
passion, £lled the space into which he gazed with optical delusions— 
scheme after scheme revolving and consummating the circles that 
clasped a foe. 


CHAPTER XV. 

The entrance ol_a servant, announcing a name which Harley, iti 
the absorption of his gloomy reveriCj did not hear, was followed by 
that of a person on whom he lifted his eyes in the cold and hauglity 
surprise with which a man, much occupied, greets and rebukes the 
intrusion of an unwelcome ^tIAnger. 

"It is so long since your lordship has sqen me,” said the visitor, 
with mild dignity, “that I cannot wonder you do not recognise my 
person, and have foi^ttcn my name.” 

" Sir,” answered Harley, with-nii impatient rudeness ill in harmony 
with the urbanity for which lie was usually distinguished—“sir, 
your person is sti^ge to me, and your name I did not hear ; but, at 
all events, I am not now at leisure to attend to you. Excuse my 
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"Tet, paidon me if I still Imger.. My name is Dale. 1 was 
formerly curate at L^smere; and I 'irould speak to your lordship 
in the name and the memory of one once dear to you—Leonoia 
Avenel.” 

HARLEr (after a short pause).—Sir, I cannot ooniecturo your 
Vmsiness. But be seated. I remember you now, though years have 
altered both; and 1 have since heard much in vour favour from 
Leonard h'aimeld. Still, let me pray that you will be brief. 

Mu. Dale. — May 1 assume a# once that you have divined the 
parcniage of the young tuaH you call Fairfield P When I listened to 
his grateful praise* of your beneficence, and marked with melan¬ 
choly ))leasure tno reverence in v^hicli he holds yon, my heart swelled 
within me. I acknowledged the mysterious force of nature. 

Hahlev.—F orce of nature! You talk in riddles. 

M R. Dale (indignantly).—Oh, ray lord, liow can you so disguise your 
better self ? Surely in Leonard Fairfield you have long since recog¬ 
nised the son of Nora Avenel ? 

Harley passed Ids handover his face. “Ah!” thought he, “she 
lived to hoar a son, then—a son to Egerton! Leonard is that son. 
I should have known it bv the likeness—by the fond foolish impulse 
that moved me to liim. Tliis is why he confided to me these I'earfu. 
memoirs. He seeks his father—he shall find him.” 

Mr. Dale (mistaking the caus(! of Harley’s silence).—I honour 
your compmxction, my lord. Oil! let your heart aud your conscience 
continue to speak to your worldly pride. 

Harley. —compunction, heart, conscience! Mr. Dale, you 
insult me! 

Mr. Dale (sternly).—Not so; 1 am fuUUIing my rn'esion, which 
bids me rebuke the sumer. Leonora Avenel speaks b» me, and com¬ 
mands the ^Ity father to acknowledge the innocent child! 

Harley half rose, and his eyes literally flashed firs; but he 
calmed his ajiger into irony. “ Ha!” said he, with a sarcastic smile, 
“so you suppose that 1 was the perfidious seducer of Nora Avenel 
—that I am the callous father of the child who came into the 
world without a name. Very well, sir, taking tlicse assumptions 
for granted, what is it you demand from me on behalf of this young 
man P” 

“1 ask from you his liappincss,” replied Mr. Dale, imploringly; 
and yielding to the compassion wftli wliich Leonard inspired him, 
and persuaded that Lord L’Estrange felt a father’s love for the boy 
whom he had saved from the whirlpool of London, and guided to 
safety aud honourable independence, he here, with simple elorineucc, 
narrated all Leoi^rd’s feelings for —his silent fidelity to her 

image, though a ohilcj’s—his love when he ^ain beheld her as a 
woman—the modest fears which the Parson himself had combated— 
the recommendation that Mr. Dale had forced upon him, to confess 
his affection to Helen, and plead l»Ls cause. “Anxious, as you may 
believe, for Ins success,” continued the Parson, “ I waited without 
your gates till he came from Miss Digby’s presence. And oh, my 
lord, had you but seen his face!—such, emotion and such despair! 
1 could not leam from him what ha^ nassed. He cscapea from me; 
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sod rushed awaj. AH that I could ptherwas Ixom a lew broken 
words, and from those words I formed the conjMture (it maybe erro¬ 
neous) that the 01)81801640 his happiness was not in Helen’s heart, 
my lord, but seemed to me as if it were iu yourself. Therefore, 
when he had vanished from my sight, I took courage, and came at 
once to you. If he be your son, and Helen Digby be your ward— 
she herself an orphan, dependent on your bounty—why should they 
be severed P Equals in years—united by early circumstance—ooii- 
genial it seems, in simple habits tod refined tastes—what sliould 
hinder their umon, unless it be the want of fortune ?—and all men 
know your wealth—none ever questioned your generosity. My lord, 
mv lord, yonr look freezes me. If I have offended, do not visit my 
onence on him—on Leonard!” * 

“And so,” said Harley, still controlling his rage, “so this boy— 
whom, as you say, I saved tom that pitiless world wliich has engulfed 
many a nooler genius—so, in return for all, he has sought to rob me 
of the last affection, poor and lukewarm though it was, that remained 
to me in hfe. He presume to lift his eyes to my affianced bride! He! 
And for aught I know, steal from me her livmg heart, and leave to 
me her icy Rand!” 

“Oh, my lord, your affianced bride! I never dreamed of this. 1 
implore your pardon. The very thought is so tenible—so unnatural 

—the son to woo the father’s-! Oh, what sin have I fallen into! 

The sin was mine—I inrged and persuaded him to it. He was ignorant 
as myself. Eorgive him, forgive him! ” 

“Mr. Dale,” said Harley, rising, and extending his hand, which 
the poor Parson felt himself unworthy to take—“Mr. Dale, you 
are a pod man—if, indeed, this universe of liars contains some 
man who does not cheat our judgment when we deem liim honest. 
Allow me only to ask why you consider Leonard Eairfield to be my 
sonP” 

“Was not yonr youthful admiration for poor Nora evident to me ? 
Remember, I was a frequent guest at Lansmerc Park ; and it was so 
natural that you, with all yoiu- brilliant gifts, should captivate her 
refined fancy—her affectionate heart.” 

“ Natural—you think so—p on.” 

“Your mother, as became her, separated you. It was not unknown 
to me that you still cherished a passion wliich your rank forbade to 
be lawful. Poor girl; she left the roof of her protectress. Lady 
Jane. Nothing was known of her till she came to her father’s 
bouse to give birth to a chili^ and die. And the same day tliat 
dawned on her corpse, yon hurried tom the place. Ah! no doubt 
your oonseienoe smote you—you have never returned to Lansmero 
since.” 

Harley’s breast heaved—he waved his hand—the Parson re¬ 
sumed— 

“ Whom oould I suspect but yon P I made inquiries: they con¬ 
firmed my suspicions.” 

“ Perhaps pu inquired of my friend Mr. Eprton P He was with 
me when—when—as you say, I hurried from the place.” 

“I did, my lord?” 
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“And lief” 

“ Denied yonr gnflt j but still, a man of bononr so nice, of heart so 
feelinf?, could not feign readily. His denial did not deceive me.” 

“ Honest man! ” said Harley; and his hand griped the breast over 
which still rustled, as if with a ghostly sigh, the records of the dead. 
“ He knew she had left a son, too ?” 

“ He did, my lord; of course, I told, him that.” 

"The son whom I found starving in the streets of.London! 
Ml’. Dale, as you see, your words move me very much. I cannot 
deny that he who wronged, it may be with no common treachery, that 
young mother—for Nora Avenel was not one to be lightly seduced 
mto error-” 

“Indeed, no!” 

“And who then thought no more of the offspring of her anguish 
and liis own crime—I cannot deny that that man deserves some 
chastisement—should render some atonement. Am I not right 
lure? Answer with the plain speech which becomes.your saoi’ed 
calling.” 

“I cannot say othcrvidse, my lord,” replied the Parson, pitying what 
appeared to him such remorse. “ Hut if he repent- ” 

“Enough,” interrupted Harley, “1 now invite you to visit me at 
Lansmere; give me your address, and I will apprise you of the day on 
ivliich I will request your presence. Leonard Pairfleld shall find a 
father—I was about to say, worthy of himself. Por the rest—stay; 
reseat yourself. I'or the rest ”—and again the sinister smile brote 
from Harley’s eye and lip—“I will not yet say whether I can, or 
ought to, resign to a younger and fairer suitor the lady who has 
accepted my own hand. 1 have no reason yet to believe that she 

S efers him. But wnat think you, meanwhile, of tliis proposal? 

r. Avenel wishes his nephew to contest the borough of Lansmere— 
has urged me to obtain the young man’s consent. True, that hr 
may thus endanger the seat of Mr. Audley Egerton. What then? 
Mr. Audley Egerton is a great man, and may find another seat; tha" 
should not stand in the way. Lot Leonard obey liis uncle. If hr 
win the election ; why, he’ll be a more equal match, in the world’s 
eve, for Jliss Digby—that is, should she prefer him to myself; and if 
she do not, stiU, in public life, there is a cure for all private sosrow. 
That is a maxim of Mr. Audley Ifeerton’s; and he, you know, is a 
man not only of the nioest houourf but the deepest worldly wisdom. 
Do you like my proposition?” 

“It seems to me most cousiderate-*most generous.” 

“ Then you shall take to Leonard the lines I am about to ■write.” 

Loud L’Es-ntAnoE to Leonabd Paimieid. 

“ I have read the msmoir yon intrusted to me. I wiU follow up 
all the clues that it gives me. Meanwliile I request you to suspend 
all questions—forbear all reference to a subject which, as you may 
well conjecture, is fraught with painful recollections to myself. At 
this moment, too, I am compelled to concentre my thoughts upon 
affairs of a public nature, and yet wjjich may sensibly affet? vourself. 
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There are reasons why I ursre you to comply with your uncle’s wisli, 
and stand for the borough of Lansmere at ilie approaching election. 
If the exquisite gratitude of yo'ir nature so'overrates what 1 may 
tiave done for you, that you think you owe me some obligations, you 
will richly rraay them on the day in which I hear you hailed as 
member for Lansmere. Relying on that generous prmciplo<of self- 
sacrifice which actuates all your conduct, I shall count upon your 
surrendering your preference to piivatc life, and entering the arena of 
that noble ambition which has conferred such digdity on the name of 
my friend Audley Egerton. He, it is true,fwiil be your opponent: 
but he is too generous not to pardon my seal for the interests of a 
youth whose career 1 am vain enough to think that I have aided. 
And as Mr. Randal Leslie stands in coalition with Egerton, and 
Mr. Avenci believes that two candidates of the same party ciumot 
both succeed, the result may be to the satisfaction of all tlic feelings 
which 1 entertain for Audlev Egerton, and for you, who, 1 have 
reason to think, will emulate his titles to my esteem. 

“Yours, 

“L’Estbange.” 

“There, Mr. Dale,” said Harley, sealing his letter, and giving it 
into the Parson’s hands. “There, you shall deliver this note to your 
friend. But no—upon second thoughts, since he docs not yet know 
of your visit to me, it is best that he should be still in ignorance of it. 
Eor should Miss Digby resolve to abide by her present engagemenfs, 
it were surely kind to save Leonard the pam of learning that you had 
communicated to me that rivalry he himself had concealed. Let all 
(hat has passed between us be kept in strict confidence.” 

“I will obey you, my lord,” answered the Parson, 'meckl.v, startled 
to find that lie who had come to arrogate authority, was now sub¬ 
mitting to commands ; and all at fault what judgment he could 
venture to pass upon the man whom he had regarded as a criminal, 
who had not even denied the crime imputed to him, yet who now 
onpressed the accusing priest with something of that respect which 
Mr. Dale had never before conceded but to Virtue. Could lie have 
then hut looked into the dark and stormy heart, which he twice 
misread! 

“It is well—Very well,” muttered Harley, when the door had 
closed upon the Parson. “ The Viper and the viper’s brood! So it 
was this man’s son that I led from the dire Slough of Desjiond; and 
the son unconsciously imitates the father’s gratitude and honour— 
Ha—ha!” Suddenly the bitter laugh was arrested; a Hash of almost 
celestial joy daited througlm the warring elements of stonu and 
darkness. If Helen returned Leonard’s affection, Harley L’Estrango 
was free! And through that flash the face of Violante shone upon 
him as an angel’s. But the heavenly light and the angel face 
vanished abruptly, swallowed up in the black abyss of the rent and 
tortured soul. 

“Pool!” said the unhappy man, aloud, in his anguish—“fool! 
what then? Were I free, would it be to trust my fate <wmn to false¬ 
hood? If, Ib aD the bloom and glory of my youth, 1 failed to win 
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the heart of a Tillage girl—if. onoe more deluding myself, it is in vain 
that I have tended, reared, cherished, some germ of woman’s human 
affection in the orplian'I saved from penury—how look for love in the 
brilliant princess, whom all the sleek Lotharios of our gaudy world 
will surround with their homage when once she alights on their 
sphere#! If perfidy be my fate—what hell of hells in the thought!— 
that a wife might lay her head in my bo.som—and—oh, horror! horror! 
— No!—1 would not accept her hand were it offered, nor believe in 
her love were it pfcdged to mo. • Steru soul of mine—^wise at last, 
love never more—nevermore believe in truth!” 


CIIAPTEll XVI. 

As Harley quitted the room, Helen’s pale sweet face looked 
forth from a door in the same corridor. She advanced towards him 
timidly. 

“May I sjieak with you?” she said, in almost inaudible accents. 
“ I have been listening for your footstep.” 

Harley looked at her steadfastly. Then, without a word, he fol¬ 
lowed her mto the room she had left, and closed the door. 

“ 1,4oo,” said he, “ meant to seek an interview with yourself—but 
later. You would speak to mm Helen—say on.—^Ah! child, what 
mean you ? Why tins ?”—for Helen was kneeling at his feel. 

“ Let me kneel,” she said, resisting the hand tlmt sought to raise 
her. “Let mo kneel till 1 have explained all, and perhaps won your 
pardon. You said something the other evening. It has weighed on 
my heart and my conscience ever since. You said, ‘ that I should 
liave no secret from you; for that, in our relation to each other, 
vvoidd bo deceit.’ I liavc had a secret; but, ob, believe me! it was 
long ere it was clearly visible to myself. You honoured me with 
a suit so far beyond my birth, my merits. You said that I might 
console and comfort you. At those words, what answer could I 
give?—1, who owe you so much more tliaii a daughter’s duty? And 
1 thought Uiat my atfeotions were free —that they would obey that 
duty, Bat-but—but—” continued Helen, bowing her head still 
lowlier, and in a voice far fainter—1 deceived myself. I again saw 
him w'lio had been all in tlio world to me, when the world was so 
terrible—and then—and then—I trembled. I was terrified at my 
own memories—niy own thoughts. Still 1 struggled to banish tlic 
past—resolutely—firmly. Ob, you belkve me, do you not ? And ! 
noped to conquer.* Yet ever smee those words of yours, 1 felt that I 
ought to tell you even *of the struggle. This is the first time we liave 
mol since you spoke tliqpi. And now—now—1 have seen him again, 
and—and—though not by a word qoitld she you had deigned to woo 
as your bride encourage nope in another—though there—there where 
you now stand—he bade me farewell, and we parted as if for ever;— 
yet—yet—0 Lord L’Estrange! in return for your rank, wealth, your 
sL'll nobler gifts of nature—what should I bring f—something more 
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than frratitude, esteem, reverence— at least an undivided heart, filled 
with your imajre, and yours alone. And this cannot ^ve. Pardon 
me—not for what 1 say now, but for not saying it before. Pardon 
me—0 my benefactor, pardon me!” 

“ Rise, Helen,” said Harley, with relaxing brow, though still un- 
'vUling to yield to one softer and holier emotion. “Rise!” And he 
lifted her up, and drew her towards tiie light. “ Let me look at your 
face. There seems no guile here. Tliese tears are surely honest. 
If I cannot be loved, it is my fate,"and not your Crime. Now, listen 
to me. If you grant me nothing else, will yOU give me the obedience 
whieli the ward owes to the guardian—^the child to tlie parent P” 

” Yes—oil yes!” munnured Helen. 

“ Tlion wlulc I release you from ^ troth to me, I claim the right 
to refuse, if 1 so please it, niy assent to the suit of—of llic person 
yon prefer. I acquit you of deceit but I reserve to myself the judg¬ 
ment 1 sliaU pass on mm. Until I myself sanction that suit, will you 
promise not to recall in any way the rejection which, if 1 understand 
you rightly, you have given to itP” 

“ 1 promise.” 

“ And if I say to you, ‘ Helen, this man is not worthy of you—’” 

“ No, no! do not say that—^1 could not believe you.” 

Harley frowned, but resumed calmly—“ H, then, I say, ‘ Ask me 
not wherefore, but 1 forbid you to be the wife of Leonard Fairfield,’ 
what would be your answer ?” 

“ Ah, my lord, if you can but comfort him, do vrith me as you will; 
but do not command me to break his heart.” 

“ Oh, silly child,” cried Harley, laughing scornfully, "hearts are 
not found in the race from which that man sprang. But I take your 

E romise, with its crodidous condition. Helen, 1 pity you. I nave 
een as weak as you, bearded man though I be. Some day or othen 
you and 1 may live to laugh at the follie.s at which you weep now. I 
can give you no other comfort, for I know of none.” 

He moved to the door, and paused at the threshold. “ 1 shall not 
sec you again for some days, Helen. Perhaps 1 may request my 
mother to join me at J nnsmere; if so, I shall pray you to accompany 
lier. For the present, let aU believe that'our position is unchanged. 

The time will soon come when I may-” 

Helen looked up wistfully through her tears. 

“ I may release you from iJl duties to me,” continued llwley, with 
grave and severe coldness; “ or I may claim your promise in spite of 
the con^il :nu; for your lover’s heart will not be broken. Adieu!” 
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CHAPTER xvn. 

As iferley entered London, he came suddenly upon Randal Leslie, 
wlio was hurrying from Eaton Square, having not only accompanied 
Mr. Avencl in his walk, but gone home with him, and spent half the 
ilay in that geutlem'hn’s society. He was now on his way to the 
House of Commons, ai. \>hich some disclosure as to the day for the 
dissolution of Parliament was expected. 

“ Lord L’Estrange,” said Ean^l, “ I must stop you. I have been 
to Norwood, and seen our noble friend. He has confided to me, of 
course, all that passed. How can I express my gratitude to vou! 
By what rare talent—with what signal courage—you have saved the 
happiness—perhaps even the honour—of my plighted bride! ” 

“ Your bride! The Duke, then, stilt holds to the promise you 
were fortunate enough to obtain from Hr. Riccabooca?” 

“ He confirms that promise more solemnly than ever. You may 
well be surprised at his magnanimity.” 

“ No; be is a philosopher—^notliing in liim can surprise me. But 
he scciuod to think, when 1 saw him, that there were circumstances 
you might find it hard to explain.” 

Hard! nothing so easy. Allow me to tender to you the siune 
explanations wliich satisfied one whom philosophy itself has made as 
open to truth as he is clear-sighted to imposture.” 

“•Another time, Mr. Leslie. H your bride’s father he satisfied, 
wJiat rigid have 1 to doubt P By the w'ay, you stand for Lansmere. 
1 )o me the lavour to fix your quarters at the Park during the election. 
You will, of course, accompany Mr. Egerton.” 

“ You are most kind,” answered Bandal, greatly surprised. 

“ You accept ? That is well. We shall then have ample oppor- 
timity for those explanations which you honour me by olibriug; and, 
to make your visit stiU more agreeable, 1 may, perhaps, induce our 
Iricnds at Norwood to meet yon. Good day,” 

Harley widked on, leaving Randal motionless in amaze, but tor¬ 
ment cd with suspicion. What conld such courtesies in Lord 
L’Estrange portend ? Surely no gojd. 

“ I am about to hold the balance of justice,” said Harley to him¬ 
self.—“ I will cast the light-weight of that knave into the scale. 
\ iolante never can bo mine; but J did*not save her from a Pcschiera 
to leave her to a Randiil Leslie. ha! Audley Egerton has some 
Inunan feeling—tei^lcmess for that youth whom he has selected from 
the world, in which hp loft Nora’s child to the jaws of Eamme. 
Through that side 1 can reach at his heart, and prove him a fool like 
myself, where he osteemad and confided! Good.” 

Thus soliloquising. Lord L’Estrange gained the corner of Bruton 
Streei when ho was again somewhat abruptly accosted. 

“ My dear Lord L’Estrange, let me shake you by tlie hand: for 
Heaven knows when 1 may see you again; and you have sufl'ered me 
to assist in one good action.” 
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“'Frank Hazeldean, 1 am leased indeed to meet you. W'hy do 
you indulge in that melancholy doubt as to the time when I may .see 
you again P” 

“ Inave just sot leave of absence. I am not well, and 1 am rather 
hipped, so I shall go abroad for a few weeks.” 

In spite of himself, the sombre brooding man felt interest and sym¬ 
pathy m the dejection that was evident in Frank’s voice and counte¬ 
nance. “ Another dupe to affection,” thought he, as if in apology to 
himself;—“ of course, a dupe; he«s honest and drtless—at present.” 
He pressed kindly on the arm wliich he kid involimtarily twined 
within his own. “ I conceive how you now CTieve, my young friend,” 
said he; “ but you will cimgratulate yourself hereafter on what tins 
day seems to you an affliction.” 

My dear Lord-” 

“ I am much older than you, but not old enough for such formal 
ceremony. Pray, call me L’Estrange.” 

“ Thank you; and I should indeed like to speak to you as a friend. 
—There is a thought on my mind which haunts me. I daresay it is 
foolish enough, but 1 am sure you will not laugh at me. You heard 
what Madame di Negra said to me last night. I have been trilled 
with and misled, but I cannot forget so soon how dear to me that 
woman was. I am not going to bore you witli such nonsense; but 
from what I can understand, her brother is likely to lose all his for¬ 
tune; and, even if not, he is a sad scoundrel. I cannot bear the 
thought that she should be so dependent on liim—^that she may come 
to want.—^After all, there must be good in her—good in her to refuse 
my hand if she did not love me. A mercenary woman so circum¬ 
stanced would not have done that.” 

“ You 'are quite right. But do not torment yourself with such 
pnerous fears. Madmo di Negra shaU not come to want—shall not 
be dependent on her infamous brother. The first act of the Duke of 
Serrano, on regaming his estates, will be a suitable provision for his 
kinswoman. 1 will answer for tliis.” 

“ You take a load off my mind. I did mean to ask you to intercede 
with Riecabocca—that is, the Duke (it is so hard to think he can be 
a Duke!) I, alas! have nothing in my power to bestow upon 
Madame di Negra. 1 may, indeed, scU my commission; but then 1 
liave a debt which I long to pay off, and the sale of the, commission 
would not suffice even for that; and perhaxis my father might be still 
more angry if I do seU it. Well, good-bye. I shall now go away 
happy—that is, comiiaratively.*. One must bear things like—a man!” 

“I should like, however, to sec you again before you go abroad. I 
will call on you. Meanwhile, can you tcU me the number of one 
Baron Levy ? He lives in this street 1 know.'” 

“ Levy! Oh, have no dealings with him, I advise—entreat you! 
He is the most pkusiblc, dangerous rascal;,and, for Heaven’s sake! 
pray be warned by me, ind let pothing entangle you into—a fost- 

OBIT1 ” 

“ Be re-assnred, I am more accustomed to lend money than borrow 
it; and, as to a post-obii, I have a foolish prejudice against such trans¬ 
actions.” 
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" Don’t call it fooUsb, L’Estrai^e; I honour you for it. 116-w I 
wish I had known yon earlier—so few men of the world are like you. 
Even llandal Leslie, "who is so faultless in most things, and never gets 
into a scrape himself, called my own scruples foolish. However—^—” 

“ Stay—Randal Leslie! Wliat! He advised you to bonw on a 
post-oM, and probably shared the loan with you?’ 

“ 0 no; not a shilling.” 

“ TcU me all about it, Erank. Perhaps, as I see that Levy is mixed 
up in the aifair, yemr information* may be useful to myself, and put 
me on my guard in dealing with that popular gentleman.” 

Prank, who somehow or other felt himself cmite at home with Har¬ 
ley, and who, with all his respect for Randal Leslie’s talents, had a 
vague notion tliat Lord L’Estrange was quite as clever, and from his 
years and experience, likely to be a safer and more judicious coun¬ 
sellor, was noways loath to impart the confidence thus pressed for. 

He told Harley of his debts—his first dealings with Levy;—the 
unhappy post-obit into which he had been hurried by the distress of 
Madame di Ncgra:—^his father’s auger—his mothers letter—his own 
feelings of mingled shame and pride, wluch made him feax that re¬ 
pentance would but seem self-interest—his desire to sell his commis¬ 
sion, and let its sale redeem in part the post-obit; in short he made 
what is called a clean breast of it. Randal Leslie was necessarily 
mixed up with this'fecilal; and the subtle cross-questionings of 
Harley extracted far more as to that young diplomatist’s agency in 
all these melancholy concerns, than the ingenuous narrator himself 
was aware of. 

“ So then,” said Harley, “ Mr. Leslie assured you of Madame di 
Nep-a’s aflcction, when you yourself doubted of it?” 

“Yes: she took him in, even more than she did me.” 

“ Simple Mr. Leslie! And the same kind friend—^who is related to 
you—did you say ?” 

“ Ills grandmother was a Hazoldean.” 

“ Humph. Tho same kind relation led you to believe that yon 
could pay off this bond with tho Miirchesa’s portion, and ^t he 
could obtain the consent of your parents to your marriage with that 
lady?” 

“ 1 ought to have known better; ■ my father’s prejudices against 
foreigners aird Papists are so strong.” 

“ And now Mr. Leslie concurs ^ith yon, that it is best for you to 
go abroad, iuid trust to his interees.sidn with your father. He has 
evidently, then, gained a gicat iufluciace over Mr. Hazeldean.” 

“ My father naturidly compares me with him—^he so clever, so 
promising, so regular in his habits, <B,ud I such a reckless scape¬ 
grace.” 

“ And the bulk of ybnr lather’s property is unentailed—Mr. Hazel 
dean might disinherit ypu P” 

“ I deserve it. 1 hope he will.’,’ 

“ You have no brothers nor sisters—no relation, perhaps, after you. 
parents, nearer to you than your excellent friend Mr. Randal Leshe?” 

“ No; that i3“the reason he is so kind to me, otherwise I am the 
last i)erson to suit him. Yon have no idea how well-informed 
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and dever he is,” added li-ank, in a tone oetwecn admiration 
and ave. ^ 

" dear Hazeldean, you will take my advice—will you not P” 

" Certainly. You are too good.” 

" Let all your family, Mr. Leslie induded, suppose you io be gone 
abroad; but stay quietly in England, and withm a day's joUmcy of 
Lansmere Park. 1 am obliged to go thilber for the approaching elec¬ 
tion I may ask you to come over. I think I see a way to serve you; 
and if so, you will soon hear from noe. Now, Barftn Levy’s numberP” 
“ That IS the house with the cabriolet m the door. How such a 
fellow can have such a horse!—*ti3 out of all keeping! ” 

“ Not at all; horses are high-spirited, generous, unsuspicious ani¬ 
mals. They never know if it is a'rogue who drives them. I have 
your promise then, and you will send me your address P” 

“ I will. Strange that I feel more oonlidcmce in you than I do even 
in Kandal! Ho take care of Levy.” 

Lord L’Estrangc and I’rank here shook hands, and Erank, with an 
anxious groan, saw L’Estrange disappear within the portals of the 
sleek deti;royer. 


CHAPTEE XVlil. 

Lord L’EsiniNS* followed the spruce servant into Eaiou Levy’s 
luxurious study. 

The Baron looked sgeatly amazed at his unexpected visitor; but be 

g ot up - handed a chair to my lord with a low bow. “ Th'f h aii 
onour,” said he. 

" You have a cliama'ng abode here,” .said Lord L’Estrango, lookinsr 
round. “Very fine bronzes— execlleut taste. Your reccptJoii-rooms 
above are, doubtless, a model to all decorators!” 

“Would your lordsliip condescend to see them?” said Levy, won¬ 
dering, but flattered. 

“ With the greatest pleasure.” 

“Lights!” cried Levy, to the servant who answered his bell. 
“Lights in the drawing-rooms—^it is growing dark.” 

Lord L’Estrange followed tile usurer upstairs; admired cven- 
thiug—pictures, draperies, Sevres china, to the very shape of tlic 
Aowmfaufeuils, to the veiy pattern of the Toumay earoets. Eechn- 
ing then on one of the voluptuous sofas. Lord L’Estrangc said, 
smilingly, “You are a wise mw; there is no advantage in being rioh, 
unless one enjoys one’s riches.” 

“ My own maxim. Lord L’Estrange.” 

' “ And it is something, too, to have a taste for good society. Small 
pride would you have, my dear Baron, in these rooms, luxurious 
though thev nro, if filled with euests of vulgar exterior and plebciim 
manners. It is only ui the world in wliieli we move that we find per¬ 
sons'who harmonise, as it were, with the poroelotn of Shvres. and 
these, sofas that might have come from VeT'-aiiles.” 
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“1 own,” said Le-vy, “timt I We,wl»at some may call a wcaSness 
in a parvenu like mysw. 1 have a love for the lean monde. It is 
inde^ a pleasure to me when I receive men like your lordship.” 

“But why call yourself a parvenu ? Though you are contented to 
honour the name of Levy, we, in sooiet^^ all know that you are the 
son ofia long-descended English peer. Child of love, it is true; hut 
the Graces smile on those over whose birth Venus presided. Pardon 
my old-fashioned mythological similes—they go so well with these 
rooms—gwa*«.” * ■— -- 

‘‘ Since you touch om my birth,” said Levy, his colour rather 
heightening, not with shame, but with pride, I don’t deny that it 
has had some effect on my habits and tastes in life. In fact-” 

“In fact, own that you would be a miserable man, in spite of all 
your wealth, if the young dandies, who throng to your banquets, were 
to cut you dead in the streets;—if, when your rdgh-steppmg horse 
stopped at your club, the porter shut the door in your face;—it, when 
you lounged into the opera-pit, handsome dog that yon are, etioh 
spendthrift rake in ‘ Pop’s Alley,’ who now waits but the scratch of 
your pen to endorse hilleta-doux with the charm that can chain to 
himself for a month some nymph of the Ballet, spinning round in a 
whirlwind of would shrink from the touch of your condescend¬ 
ing forefinger with more dread of its contact than a hailifiP’s tap in the 
thick of Pall Mall could inspire;—if, reduced to the company of city 
clerks, parasite led-captaius-” 

“ On, don’t go on, my dear Lord,” cried Levy, laughing affectedly. 
“ Impossible though the picture be, it is really appallmg. Cut me off 
from May Pair md St. James’s, and I should go into my strong closet 
and hang myself.” 

“ And yet, my dear Baron, all this may happen if I have the whim 
jus! t'. try;—all this toill haiipen, unless, ere I leave your house, you 
concede the conditions Loome here to inii)Ose.” 

“My Lord!” exclaimed Levy, starling up‘and pulling down his 
waistcoat with nervous passionate lingers, “ If you were not under 
my own roof, I would-” 

“Tnice, with niook heroics. Sit down, sirysit down. I will 
briefly stale my threat—more briefly my conditions. You will bo 
scarcely more prolix in your reply. Your foiiune I cannot touch— 
your enjoyment of it I can destroy. Befuse my conditions—make me 
your enemy—and war to the kmii?! 1 will interrogate all the young 
dupes you have ruined. 1 will learn the bistory of qll the transactions 
by which tou have gained the wcaltLtliat it pleases you to spend in 
courting ilie society and sharing the vices of men who—go with those 
rooms, Ijouis Qirigre ! Not a roguerywif yours shall escape me, down 
even to your last notable connivanoe with an Italian reprobate for the 
criminal abduction of an heiress. All these particulars I will pro¬ 
claim in the clubs to jvhich you have gained admittance—in every 
club in London winch you yet hqiie to creep into. Ail these I will 
imptOit to some such authority in the Press as Mr. Henry Norreys;— 
all these I will, upon the vouchor of my own name, have so publiBhed 
in some journals of repute, that vou must either tacitly submit to the 
revelations that blast you, or hrin|j before a court of law actions 
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thaf will convert BCcnsatioLs ipto evidence. It is but by suffer.a?ce 
that you are now in society—^you are exoludet^ when one man like me 
comes forth to denounce you. You try in vain to sneer at my menace 
—your white lips show your terror. I have rarely in life drawn any 
advantage ^m my rank and position; but I am thankful that they 
give me the power to make my voice rcsjiected and my exposure tri¬ 
umphant. Now, Baron Levy, will you go into your strong closet and 
hang yourself, or will you grant me my very moderate conditions ? 
You are silent. I will relieve yoa» and state those conditions. Until 
the general election, about to take place, is roncluded, you will obey 
me to the letter in ml that 1 enjoin—no demur, and no scruple. And 
the first proof of obedience I demand is, your candid disclosure of all 
Mr. Audicy Egerton’s pecuniary alfiVirs.” 

“ Has my client Mr. Egerton authorised you to request of me that 
disclosure P” 

“On the contrary, aU that passes between us you will conceal from 
your client.” 

“ You would save him from nun P Your trusty friend, Mr. Eger- 
tou!” said the Baron, with a Uvid sneer. 

“ 'Wrong again, Baron 1 icvy. It I would save him from ruin, you 
arc scarcely the man 1 should ask to assist me.” 

“Ah, l^ess. You have learned how he- ” 

“ Guess nothing, but obey in all things. Let us descend to your 
business-room.” 

Levy said not a word until he had reconducted his visitor into his 
den of destruction—all gleaming with spoliaria in rosewood. Tlien 
he said this: “ If, Lord L’Estrange, you seek but revenge on Audley 
Egerton, you need not have uttered those threats. I too—hate the 
man.” 

Harley looked at him wistfully, and the noblemim felt a pang that 
he had debased himself into a single fcchBg which the usurer co'ild 
share. Nevertheless; the interview appeared to dose with satisfac¬ 
tory arrangements, and to produce amicable understanding. For as 
the Baron ceremoniously followed Lord L’Estrangc through the hall, 
his noble visitor said, with marked affability— 

“ Then I shall sec you at Lansmorc with Mr. Egerton, to assist in 
conducting his election. It is a sacrifice of your time worthy of your 
friendship; not a step farther, I beg. Baron, I have the honour to 
wish you good evening.” 

As the street-door opened on Lord L’Esf range, he again found him- 
.sclf fne.c to face with llandal Leslie, whose hand was already lifted to 
the, knocker. 

“11a, Mr. Leslie!—yon too a client of Baron Levy’s;—a very 
useful accommodating man.” 

Kandal stared and stammered ,—“ I conic in haste from the 
House of Commons on Mr. Egerton’s business. Don’t you hoar 
the newspaper vendors crying out ‘Groat nows—^Dissolution of 
Parliament P'” 

“ We are prepared. Levy himself consents to give us the aid of 
his talents. Aindly, obliging—clever person!” 

llandal hurried into Levy’s study, to whiol the usurer had slirunk 
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hack, and was now wiping liis brow with his scented liiindkisrcbief, 
looking heal ed and haggard, and very indifferent to Eandal Leslie. 

‘‘How is this?” cried Randal. “1 come to tell you first of 
Peschiera’s utter failure, the ridiculous coxcomb, and I meet at your 
door the la.st man I thought to find there—the man who foiled us all. 
Lord Ij’Estrange. What brought him to you ? Ah, perhaps his 
interest in Egei-ton’s election ? ” 

‘‘ Yes,” said Lciw, sulkily. “ I know all about Peschiera. 1 
cannot talk to ymr now; I mus# make arrangements for going to 
Lansinere.” 

“ But don't forget my pui’cliase from Thornhill. 1 shall have tbs 
moiioy shortly from a surtir sonrc»! than Peschiera.” 

“The Squire?” 

” Or a rieli fallier-iii-l.iw.” 

In Ihe meanwliile, as Lord L’Estraugc entered Bond Street, His 
l ars were stunned by vociferous erics from tbe Stentors employed by 
Sfruntard, Sn,/, and Ghhc —” Great news—^Dissolution of Parliament— 
Great news ! ” The gas-lamps were lighted ■ a brown fog was gather¬ 
ing over tjie streets. Iilcndiiig itself with the falling .shad^ of night. 
The forms of men lonmed large throngli Die mist. The. lights Irom 
the, shops looked red and lurid, Jaamget-.s usually careless as to 
politics, were talking eagerly and an-viouslyof King, Lords, Commons, 
” Constitution at slake ” “Triumph of lilicnd opinions,”—according 
i() their several biases. Hearing, and scorning—uusoeud, isolated— 
walked on Ilarlei L’Kst range. With his direr passions had been 
roused up all the native jioaers that made them doubly dangerous. 
He became proudly conscious of liLs own gi-eat faculties, but exulted 
in them only so far as they emdd minister toUie purjmse which bad 
invoked them. 

” 1 Jiavc eoiislitulcd myself a Fate,” iie said inly; ‘‘let the gods be 
iiat neut ral -while I weave the meshes. 'I’hen, as Pate itself when it 
lias fulfilled its missiou, let me pass aviay into shadow, with the still 
lid lonely stride that none may follow. 

* Oh for a lotjffc in so!uo va.-t wilderness.* 

1 low weary 1 ani of this world of men ! ” And again the cry " Great 
news -Katiomil crisia—nissolution of Parliaincut—Great iiewsl” 
oing through the jostling throng, 'j^iree men, ann-in-arin, brimhed 
I,y Harley, and v. ere stopiicd at. the crossing by a file of carriages. 
The man in the centre was Audlry Egerton. Ills companions were 
Ml cx-minisfer Jibe himself, and one. oT those great iiroyirietors win- 
■ re proud of heliig above office, and vam of tin; poiver to make and 
niuiiake Govei-niricidis. 

“ Von are the only impi to lead u.s, Egeiion,” said this last person 
age. “ Do but- secure your scat, and as soon as this popular fever has 
passed .away, you miisf lie something more than the leader of Oppo- 
; ition -you must be the tirstA.an iu»Eiigland.” 

“ Not a doubt of that ,” ehimed ui t he fellow ex-minister -a wortnj 
man -- ncrfoct red-tepist, hut mandible in tbe reporters^ gallery. 

‘ And yMir election is quite safe, eh? All depends on that. You 
■I -u.si, not be I h.rowii out at such R time, even for a month or two. If 
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hear that you will havo ri contest— some lowiismati of the borough, 1 
think. But the Liuismero interest must be j^l-powferful; and 1 sup¬ 
pose L’Estrango will come out and canvass for you. You arc not the 
man to have lukewarm friends!” 

“ Don’t be alarmed about iny election. T am as sure of th;it as of 
L’Estrange’s friendsliip.” ■ • 

Harley lieard, with a grim smile, and passing Ids liand wilhin hi:: 
vest, laid it upon N ora’s memoir. 

“What coidd we do in Parh’anicnt without you!’’ .said the great 
proprietor, almost piteously. 

“ llallicr what could I do without Parliamcmt ? Public life is the 
only existence I own. Parliament, is all in all to me. But we ma> 
cross now.’’ 

Harley’s eye glittered cold iis it followed the tall form of the states¬ 
man, towering high above aU other passers-by. 

“ Ay,” he muttered—“ ay, rest as sure of my friendship as J. was of 
i.hinc! And he Jjansmere our field of Philippi 1 • 'riiere, where thy 
first step was made in the only life that thou own'st as e.xistence, 
shall the ladder itself rot from under thy footing. 'I’here,, where tli; 
softer victim slunk to death from the deceit of tiiy love, shall deceit 
like thine own dig a grave for thy frigid ambition. 1 borrow thy 
fluiver of fraud; its still arrows shall strike thee; and thou too shah 
biiy, when the narh pierces home; ‘This comes from Ihe hand of a 
friend.’ Ay, atLansmere, atLansmcrc, shall the end crown the 
whole! Go, and dot on the canvass the lines for a lengthened per¬ 
spective, where my eyes note already ihe vanishing-point of Hu- 
picture.” 

Then through the dull fog, and under the pale gas-lights Harley 
L’Bstrange pursued his noiseless way, soon uistinguisiied no more 
amongst the various, motley, quick-succeeding groups, with their 
infinite subdivisions of thought, eare, and passion; while loud over all 
their low murmurs, or silent hearts, were heard the tramp of horses 
and din of wheels, and the vociferous discordant cry that had ceasetl 
to attract an interest in the ears it vexed —" Great News, Great News 
—^Dissolution of Parliament—Great News!” 


CHAPTER XIX. 

The scene is at Lausmere Park—a spacious pile, commenced in 
the reign of Charles 11.; enlarged and altered pi the reign of Anne. 
Brilliant interval in the History of our National Manners, when even 
the courtier dreaded to he dull, and Sir h’opling raised himself on tip¬ 
toe to catch tile car of a wit—when the.names of Devonshire ami 
Dorset, Halifax and Carteret, Qxford and Bolingbroko, unite them¬ 
selves, brother-like, witli those of Hobbes and of Dryden, of Prior 
and Bentley, of Arbutimot, Gay, Pope, and Swift; and still, v herever 
we turn, to recognise some ideal of great Lord or line Gentleman— 
the Immortals « Literature ^tand by his side. 
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Tko walls of the rooms at Limsmere wore covered with the por¬ 
traits of those who i Illustrate that time which Europe calLs the Age of 
Louis XIV. A L’Estraiigc, who bail lived through the reigns of four 
English princes (aud with no mean importance through all), had col¬ 
lected those likenesses of noble contemporaries. As you passed 
througli the chambera—opening one on the other in that pomp of 
parade introduced with Charles II. ftoni the palaces of Erance, and 
retaining its mode till V'ersailles and the Trianon passed, themselves, 
out of date—you fett you were in •excellent company. What saloons 
of our day, demeaned tostailcd coats and white waistcoats, have that 
charm of high breeding which speaks out from the canvass of Kneller 
and Jervis, Vivien and Jligaud J And withal, notwitlistanding lace 
aitd hrocailc—the fripperie.s of artificial costume—still those who give 
interest or charm t o tluit day, look from their portrails like men— 
raking or dSminaire, U’ you will—-never mincing nor feminine. Can we 
say ns much of tlio portraits of Lawrence? Gaze there on fair 
Marlborough—what delicate perfection of fcaturc.s, yet how easy in 
boldne.ss, how serene in the conviction of power! So fair and so 
trauonii he might have looked tlirough the camion-rcck at Kamilies 
and Blenheim, -suggesting to Addison the imago of an angel of wax. 
Ah, there. Sir Charles Sedlcy, the Lovelace of wits! Note that 
strong jaw and marked brow;—do you not recognise the courtier who 
seomed to ask one favour of the king with whom he lived as an equal, 
aud who stretched forth the right baud of man to hurl from a throne 
the king who liad made his daughter—a Countess 

Perhaps, from his cliildhood thus sumiunded by the haunting faces 
- •-that spoke of their age as they looked from the walls—^that age and 
riiose portraits were not without influence on the character of Harley 
jj’Estrange. The whim mid the daring—the passion for letters and 
reverence for genius—I lie mixture of levity aud strength—the polislied 
sauntering indolence, or the clastio readiness of energies once called 
into action—all might have found their prototypes in the lives which 
those portraits rekindled. Tlie deeper sentiment, the more earnest 
nature, which in liarlcy L’Estrangc were commingled with the attri- 
bntes common to a foiiner age—these, indeed, were of his own. Our 
age so little comprehended, while it colours us from its atmosphere! 
—so full of mysterious and jirofoimd emotions, which our ancestore 
never knew!—WiU those emotions Ijc understood by our descendants ? 

In this stately house were now assembled, as Harley’s guests, many 
of the more importmit personages whom the slow length of this story 
has made famihur to the rciuler. Tlie two candidates for the borough 
in the True Blue interc.sl—Audley Egerton and Ifaudal Leslie;—anil 
Levy— chief amoiiiithc harous to whonfmodem society giants a seig- 
iioiy of pillage, which, Jiad a baron of old ever ventured to arrogate, 
burgess aud citizen, socman aud bocmaii, villein and churl, would 


* Soiliey was so tenacious nr his indeijcftdt’iice, that wheu his aflkirs were mo&t 
embarrassed, >ie refused all pccuniaiy aid from Charles 11. llis VUtcr sarcasm, In 
viiuUcntiou of the part he took in the deposition of James 11., who had corrupted 
his daughter, aud made her Countess of Dorchester, is well known. As the 
has made my daughter u Countess, the least 1 con do, in common cratitttda, 
IS tu assi'-t in making his miyesty’a danghlcr-ja Queen! 
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hare burned him alivp in his castle; the Duke di SeiTano, still fondly 
clinging to his title of doctor and pet name of Riccabocca;—Jemima, 
not yet -with the airs of a duchess, but robed in very thick silks, ns 
the chrysalis stale of a duchess-.—Violantc, too, was llieve, sadly 
against lier will, aud shrinking as much as possilde into the retire- 
ment of her own chamber. The Countess of Lansmere had desert ed 
her lord, iu order to receive the giiests of her sou; my lord liinisclf, 
ever bent on being of use in some part, of his country, and striviii" 
hard to distract his interest from his plague of ft horonglu had gone 
down into Comw;dl to inquire into the .scjial condition of ccrl aiii 
toglodytes who worked in some mines which the Earl had lately had 
t'he misfortune to wring from the Qourt of Chancery, after a. lawsuit 
commenced by his grandfather; tuid a Blue Book, isstied in 1 lie pasi 
session by order of Parliaineiit, had especially quoted the troglodytes 
thus devolved on the Earl as bipeds who were in considerable igno¬ 
rance of the sunyand had never been known to wash their feet sinee 
the day that they came into the world -their world imdergroimd, 
chipped off from tie Bottomless Pit! 

With the Countess came Helen Highy, of course; and laidy liaus- 
mere, who had hitherto been so civilly cold 1o the wife eleel. of her 
son, had, over since her interview with Harley at Knightshridge, 
clung to Helen with almost a caressing fondness. 'Tim stern Countess 
was tamed by fear; she felt that her own influence over ll.irley was 
gone; she trusted to the influence of Helen- in case of wliat i-ay, 
what? It was because the danger was not clear to lier, that her 
bold spirit trembled: superstitions, like suspicions, are, “as hats 
among birds, aud fly hy twilight.” Harley had ridiculed the idea of 
challenge and strife between Audley and himself; hut still Lady 
Lansmere dnmded the liery eitiol.ioiis of the last, and t be high spirit 
and austere self-respect which were prov<Tliial to the tlrst. Involun¬ 
tarily she strengthened her intiinaey with Helen. In case her alami 
should appear jiistilied, what mediator could be so persimsive in 
appeasing the angrier passions, as one whom courtship and betrothal 
sanctified to the gentlest ? 

On arriviiq? at Lansmere, the Couute.ss, however, felt soinewhal 
relieved. Harley had received her, if with a manner less cordial and 
tender than had hitherto distinguished it, .still with easy kindness and 
calm self-possession. His bearing towards Audley Egerton still more 
reassured ner: it was not marked by an exaggera! ion of familiarity or 
friendsbip—which would at once have excited her .ipprclmnsion.s ol 
some sinister design,—nor, on the other hand, did it betray, hy covert 
sarcasms, an ill-snliprossed resentment. It was exactly what, under 
the circumstances, would luve been n.afiiral to a man who had 
received an injniTfrom an ultimate friend, which, in generosity or discre¬ 
tion, he resolvcQ to overlook, hut which those aivare of it could just 
perceive had cooled or alienated the forme’' affeetion. Indefatigably 
ocenpying himself with all the, details of the election, Harley had fair 
pretext for absenting himself from Audlc,v, who, really looking very 
ill, and almost worn out, pleaded indisposition as an excuse for 
dispensing with the fatigues of a personal canvass, and, passing mneti 
of bis time in his own ajinrtmijiils, left, all llm preuarations far contes-' ^ 
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to liis morfi friends. It was jiot till lie had actually arrintd at 
Lmismere that Audley became acquainted with the name of his 
jjrincipal opponent. Richard Avenel! the brother of Nona! rising up 
iVoni obscurdy, thus to stand front to front against him in a conteA 
on which all his fates were cast. Egerton q\iailed as before an 
appoiiped avenger. He would fain have retired from the field;—he 
spok(i t o Hai'ley! 

" How can yoit support all the painful remembrances'H'hich the 
very name of my aufagouist must/!onjure up ?” 

'■ Did you not tell n|f,” answered Harley, “to strive against such 
remembcanee.s—to look on them as sickly drciuns ? I am prepared to 
brave them. Can y ou be more sensitive than I ?” 

Egerton durat. nor say more. * He avoided all furtlier reference to 
the subject. The strife raged around him, and he shut himself out 
from it—shut himself up iii solitude with his own heart. Strife 
enoiigli there! Once, late at uiglit, he stole forth and repaired to 
Nora s grave. ]!<' stood t here, amidst, tlie rank grass, and under the 
frosty slarligW, long, and in profound silence. His whole past life 
seemed to rise before tiim; and, when he regained Ids lonmy room, 
iiud strove to surve'.v tlie future, still he eouhl behold only that jrast 
and that grave. 

lu Urns dechning all acljve care for an electidii, to his prospects 
so imporiuiil, ,\iulley Egerton was eonsidered to have excuse, not 
only in the slate of Ids health, Imt, in his senses of dignity. A states- 
mau so endneni, of opinions so well known, of public services so 
meonlesliihle, might well lie snared tlie personal trouble that falls 
upon oliscim-r candidates. Anci besides, aeeording to current report, 
jind t he judgment of the Elue Commit,tee, the ref uni of Mr. Egerton 
was seeiire. But, tliough Audley himself was tlius indnfcntly 
irealod, Harley and the Blue Committee took care to iiitlict double 
work upon Randal. Tliat aetive young .spirit found ample materials 
for all its restless energies. Randal Leslie was kcM on Ids legs from 
sunrise, to starlight. There docs not. exBt in the Three Kingdoms a 
const it tieiiey uiorti fatiguing to a candidate than that borough of 
Laiisuure. As soon as you leave the High Street, wherein, accorduig 
to immemorial usage, t he. Blue canvasser is first led, in order to pul 
him into spirits for the, tidls that, await 1dm (delectable, propitious, 
coast it lit ional High Street, in whieh at least two-thirds of t.hc electors 
—opulcut tradesmen employed at^thc Park—always vote for “my 
lord's mail,” and hospitably prepare wine and cakes m theirtidy baok- 
liariours ly - as soonasyouquit t.ldssl.sougholdof the party, labyrintbs 
of lanes and defiles stretch away into the farthest horizon; level 
ground is foiiml ujwhcre; it is all npjdll and down-hill—^now rough 
craggy pavements that, blister t he leet, and at the very first tread 
njion which all latent*corns shook prophetically—^now deep muddy 
ruts, into whieh you sink ankle-deep—oozing slush creeping into the 
pores, and moistcuhig tlie W'ay for ^atarrh, rheum, cough, sore throat, 
bronchitis, and phthisis. Black sewers, and drains Acherontian, 
running before the thre.sholds, and so filling the homes behind with 
effluvia, tliat, while one liand clasps 1.hc griiiiy paw of the voter, the 
other iustiuciively guards from lyplms and cholera your abhorrent 
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nose.*' Not in those days had mankind ever iieai’d of a sanitary 
reform! and, to judge of the slow progress wljieh. that reform seems 
to make, sewer and drain would have been much the same if they 
had. Scot-and-lot voters were the independent electors of Lansmerc, 
with the additional francluse of rreeiiieu. Universtd .suffrage could 
scarcely more efficiently swamp the franchises of men who care a 
straw what become.s of Groat Britain! With all Bandal Leslie’s 
profound diplomacy, all his art iu talking over, deceiving, and (to 
borrow Dick Avciicl’s vernacular phrase) “humbugging” educated 
men, his eloquence fell flat, upon minds immluwablcto appeals nhether 
to State or to ChurcBi' fo Hefomi or to freedom. To catch a Scot- 
and-lot voter by such frivolous arj?uments, llandal Leslie might as 
well have tried to bring down a rhino'ceros by a popgun charged wltli 
spht peas! The young man who so firmly believed that “ knowledge 
was power,” was greatly disgusted. It was iicre the ignorauee that 
foiled him. When he got hold of a man uitli some knowledge, 
Randal was pretty sure to trick him out of a vote. 

Nevertheless, Rapdal Leslie walked and lalked on, with most 
creditable perseverance. The Blue Committee allowc^d tliai, lie was 
an excellent canvasser. They cnnc.'iivod a liking for !;im, mingled 
with pity. Bor, though sure of I'jgerton’.s return, they ree-arded 
Randal’s as out of the question. He was mei eiy the>-e io keep split, 
votes from going to the oppo.site side; io .serve i.is jialrmi, the 
tx-minister; shake the paws and smell the smells wiiicli the ex- 
ministe was too great a man to shake and to smell. But, iu point 
of fact, none of that Blue Committee knew anytliing of the prospects 
of the election. Harley received all the reports of each (.'anvas.s-day. 
Harley kept the canvass-book, locked up from all eyes but his own, 
or it might be Baron Gevy’s, as Audley llgcrton’s couIidenti.il, if not 
strictly professional adviserBaronLcvy, the millionnaire. had long 
since retired from all acknowledged professiou.s. Jtandal, however— 
close, observant, slirewd — perceived that lie. himseii' was miicli 
litronger than the Blue Committee believed. And, to ids inliidte 
surprise, he owed that strength to Lord L’Estrange’s cxertion.s on 
Ids behalf. Bor though Harley, aft.i-r the first day on widcli lie, 
ostentatiously .showod himself in the High Sireet, did not openly 
canvass with Biandal, yet when the report.s were brought in to him, 
and he saw tlie names of the vofem who gave one vote to Auiilei. 
and withheld the other from Kanflal, lie would say to llandal, dead 
heat as that young gentieimiu we,.'-, " Slip out wil li mo, the momem. 
dinner is over, and before you-go iiie round of llie judiUe-houses ; 
there are .some votens we must get for you to-idght.” And sure 
enough a few kindly words Irom the popular heir,of (be Lansmerc 
baronies u.suaily .gained over the electors, from whom, though Handal 
had proved that all England depended on tlimr votes in his favour, 
Randal w'Oiild never have extracted more tliau a “ Wu’ll, I shall 
waute gin the Dauy eoomes!” Nip oas tins ail that Harley did for 
the younger candidate.. If it ’•ns quite clear that only one vole 
could be won for the Blues, aid the other was pledged to Ihn 
Yellows, Harley would say “Then put it domi to Mr. Leslie;”- - 
a request flic more readP, ecncedcd, siiiec Audley Egerton was 
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eonsidcred so safe by thi; Blues, aud alone wcrtb a fear b/tbo 
Yellows. 

Thus llaiidid, who ^ept a srnw little canvuss-book of his own, 
became more aud more couviuced that he IkmI a better chance than 
Egerton, even without (lie furtive itid he expectcd from Avenel; and 
lie cou^ only aeeounl for Harley’s peculiar exertions in his favour, by 
supposing that Harley, unpractised in elections, aud deceived by the 
Bloc Connuittec, behoved Egertou to be iicrfcctly safe, and sought, 
for the honour of tli* family iutcrejt, to secure huth the scats. 

Randa'’s ]iublic cares ^lius deprived him of all op])ortunitypf press¬ 
ing his courtship on Viohintc; and, indeed, if ever he did und a 
moment in which he coidd steal to her reluctiint side, Harley was 
sure to stizo. that, very moment fb send him oft’ to canvass an hesita¬ 
ting livcman, or harangue in some public-house. 

Le.she was loo acute not to detect some motive hostile to his woohig, 
however jilausibly veiled in the gui.se of zeal for his election, in tins 
olliciousiies-, of llaricy’s. But Lord L’Eslrange’s manner to Violante 
was so little like that of a jrmlous lover, and he was so well aw^ of 
hiir engagement to Banda!, that the latter abandoned the suspicion 
he iiad before eouccived, that Harley was Ids rival. And he was 
■soon leil to believe that .fjord L’Bstnuige had another, more disin- 
iere.sted, aud le.ss formidahle motive for thus stinting lus opportuni¬ 
ties to woo 1 he heiress. 

■■ I'lr. fjcslie,” said '..on! E’Estrange, one day, tlieDuke has con- 
lided to me his rc.gict at. iiis da'.ighicr’s reluetance to ratify his own 
promise; and, hmnviiig the v.arm interest 1 take in her welfare—for 
Ids .sake aud her own; helciviiig, also, that some services to herself, 
as well as to the fat her s!ni so ivtvc.s, gbe me a ecriain influenee over 
her iuexperieiieed judgiiieai, ha lims evim re.piestcd me to Speak a 
word (o her in your helndf,'’ 

■■ Ah ! if you would !” said Bamia:, Muprl.scJ. 

■■ You must, give uieti'.e r t.o do so. Y ou were obbgiitg enough 
to vobmteer to me the same (•.xplamifioiis which you gave to the 
.Duke, his taiisfaction v itli wlueii induced him to renew, or conlirEi 
tlie projuise of his il.angiilei-'s hand, oliould those c.xphiuations eon- 
ti-nt me, a.-i they did 1dm, 1 hold the .Duke hound to fultil Ids eugage- 
ijumt. .-u;'.! 1 ani eonvineed tiiaf. his u..tiigliter would, in tliat case, not 
hi- infte.xiiile to vour suit. But, till .such explanations be given, my 
friendsliip for llie father, aud my ftitercst in the cldld, do not allow 
me to assist a e;m.se wbicli, however, at present, suffers little by 
delay.” 

" Pra.v, ILsten at once to tiiose explanatmus,” 

“ Tv'ay, Ylr. Les^e, 1 can now only Uiink of the election. As soon 
as that is over, rely on it you shall have the amplest opportunity to 
dis|)el any doubts wliieti your inl.imacy with Count di Bescldera and 
Aladamc di Ne.gnj, may jiave suggested. Apropos of the election— 
licrc is a list of voters you must seejat once in Eish Lime.—l)on’t lose 
.1 moment.” 

in the meanwhile. Bicliard Avenel and Leonard had taken up their 
■juiirters in the hotel iiiiprojiriated to the, eaudidides for the Yellows; 
•.uu! Iho canva.ss on that side was prosecuted wilii a!! 1 he vigour winch 
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mig^ be expected from operations conducted by Itichard ATcnel, and 
backed by the popular feeling. ' 

The rivalgi-artics met from time to time, in the streets and lanes, in 
all the pomp of .war—banners streaming, fifes resoimding (for bands 
and colours -were essential proofs of pubbe spirit, and indi.spcnsablc 
items in a candidate’s bills, in those good old days). When tfie^ thus 
encountered, very distant bows were exchanged be.tween the ro.sj)ee- 
tive chiefs. Butliandal, contriving ever t o jmss close to Avenel, had 
ever the satisfaotion of perceiving tluit gentleman’s ccninteuanco eou- 
tiiacted into a knowing wink, as much as to py, “All right, in spite 
of this tiumation humbug.” 

But now thiit both parties were fairly in the field, to iiic in-ivatc 
■rts of canvassing were, added the iniblic arts of oratory. The caudi - 
dates had to speak—at the close of each dtiy’s canvass—out froiu 
wooden boxes, suspended from the windows of their respective liol el-. 
and which looked like dons for tlie exhibition of wild beasts. 'I'lie. 
had to speak at meetings of Conmiittees- meiitingsof electors—gotlie 
nightly round of entimsiasticpubiic-houscs, and appeal t,o the sense of 
an enlightened people through wreaths of smoke and odours of beer. 

The alleged indisposition of Audley Egerton had spared liim tlie 
excitement of oratory, as well as tlic fatigue of canvassing. Tin- 
practised debater bad limited tlie disphiy of'liis talenls to a eouci.se, 
but clear and masterly exposition of liis own views on the leading 

S ubhe questions of the day, and!lie state of parties, which, on the 
ay after his arrival at Lansmere, was ilelivercd at a meeting of his 
general Committee-in the great room of (heir iiotci and whicli was 
then printed and circulated amongst the voters. 

Bamkl, though he expressed himself wiih more fluency and self- 
possessiou than are usually found in tlie first attempis of a public 
speaker, was not effective m addrc.ssiiig an iinletiered crowd -for a 
crowd of this kind is all heart-- and wt know (liat llaiidal Leslie's 
heart was as small as hcavf. could be. If he al fcmijled lo speak at his 
own intellectual level, he was -so subtle ami letining a-s to be incom¬ 
prehensible; if he fell into the fatal error- not imeoimnoii to inexpe¬ 
rienced orators—of trying to Iowit liimself io tlie intellectual level of 
his audience, he was only elaboralely stupid. No man can speak too 
well for a crowd—as no man oiin write (oo well for the stage; but in 
neither ease should he be rhetorical, or case, in periods the dry bones 
of reasoning. It is to tlic emotions, or to the humours, that the 
speaker of a crowd must address himself; his eye must brighten wiili 
generous sentiment, or hi? lipjnust expand in the play Of animal eii 
fiUicy or genial wit. Randal’s voice, too, though pliant luid persuasive 
in private conversation, was thm and poor when strained (o catch tlv 
ear of a numerous assembly. The falsehood of his nature seemed to 
come out, w'henhc raised the tones which had been drilled into deceit. 
Men like Bandal Leslie may become sharp dehaters —adiiiiiable 
special pleaders; they can no more become orators than the} can 
become poets. Educated audicne'es arc essential to IJicm. and the 
smaller the audience (that is, the more the braiu supersedes t he action 
of the heart) the better they can .speak. 

Dick Avenel was generally ver; sliOit and very pithj in his 
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addresses. He had two or three favoufitc topics, which always (!bld. 
He was a I'cUow-townsijiian—a maa who had made his own way in life 
—he wanted to free his native jilacc from aristocratic usurpation—it 
was the. battle of the electors, not his private cause, &c. He said 
little against Kandal—“ Pity a clever young man should pin his future 
to two'yardsof worn-out red tape”—“He had better lay hold of 
the strong rope, which the People, in compassion to his youth; were 
willing ret to 1hr<iw out to save him from sinking,” &c. But as for 
Audley Bgcrton, “ tlfc gcutleman n^io would not sliow, who was afraid 
(o moot the electors, who cxndd only find his voice, in a hole-and- 
conicr meeting, accustomed all iiis venal life to dark and nefarious 
.jobs ” —Hick, upon that subject, delivered philippics truly Demos- 
thenian. Leonard, on the contnir.v, never attacked Harley’s friend, 
Mr. Egci-ton; but he was merciless a.gainst the youth who had filched 
ro))utation froni John Buidcy, and whom he knew that Harley despised 
as heartily as liimsoU'. And Bandal did not dare to retaliate (though 
boiling over rjith indignant rage), for fear of dttending Leonard’s 
rmclc. Leonard was unquestionably the popidar speaker of the Hiree. 
Though his temperament was a writer’s, not an orator’s—though be 
abhorred what he considered the I hcjitrical exhibition of self, which 
makes what is called “ delivery more efiPeotive than ideas—tho^h 
he iiad little interest at any time in party polities—thougli at this time 
his lieart was fiir away from the Bines an<l Yellows of Lansmere, sad 
and forlorn -.vet, forced into action, the clociucnee that was natural 
to his oiiiivcrsation poured itself forlli. He had warm blood in his 
veins; and his di.slike to Randal gave poignancy to his wit, and barbed 
his arguments with imptissioned invtictive. In fact, Leonard could 
eonecive no other motive for JionI .L’Estrange’s request to take pari 
in ilie election, lhau that iiolileiuan’s desire to defeat the man whom 
they hotii regarded as an hnposlor. And tills notion was confirmed 
hy some inadvertent expressions which Aveuel let fall, and which 
made Leonai'd suspect tlial, if lie were not in the field, .\veuel would 
have exerted all his interest, to return Randal instead of .Egortoii. 
VVitlv Hick’s dislike to tliat statcsinau, Leonard foimd it impossible i o 
reason ; nor, on the other band, eotild all Hick's scoldings or coaxings 
induce Leonard to divert, his siege on Bandal to an us.sault niton the 
man who, Harley had often said, was deiir to liim as a brother. 

in the meanwliLlc, Dick kept, tlie oaiivass-book of the Yellows as 
closely as Harley kept that of tb? it)lies; and. in despite of many 
pouting (its and gusts of displeasure, took precisely the same pains 
f ir Leonard as Harley took for Randal. 'I liere remained, liowever. 
niipareni ly nnshakeu by the ctl'ort.s on either side, a eonipact Itody 
alioni a hiitidied mid fifty voters, ehic4Iy freemen. H’onld theyyoic 
Yellow ? Would 1 lie,v,vote Bine f No one could venture to decide; 
hut I (lev declared that they would all vole the same way. Hick kepr 
his secret ‘■caucuses,” as he called ihom, eoustautiy nibbling at tii is 
piialaiu. A Imndred mid fifty volars! tliey had the election in their 
iiaiids! Never were hands so cordially sliakeu—so caressingly clung 
to—so fondly iingered upon! But the votes still stuck .as firm to the 
hands as if a part of thi^ skin, er of the dirt—which was niiicli the 
same thing! 
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CHAPTEK XX. 

WiiENEVEU Audlcy joined the other guests of an cvcnins- -'ft liile 
Hurley was ijcrhaps closeted with Levy and committce-iueii, and 
Eandid %vas going the roniid of the mhlic-liouses—the one w ith w horn 
he diiefly conversed was 'Violanle. lie had heeii sl nick at iirsr, d<-spit(! 
his gloom, less, perhaps, by her extraordinary beauty, than hj' sonic- 
thing in the cxiii-ession of her e.onntouaucc ^i liieh, desjiiie dillercuces 
in feature and coinplexton, n minded him of X'ora; and when, by his 

S raises of Harley, he drew her altcKtion, .'iiid won into hi-r Idring, he 
iscovcved, perhaps, liial. tiie likeness whicli had (lins impressed him, 
came from some similarities in character lierwcen the living and the 
lost onc- the same charming oowbination of loft) thonghf and cliil(l-_ 
like innoceiicc- the same enthusiasm—tlic same rich exuberance of 
imagination and feeling. Two sotds tlial. resemble e«i ii other will 
give tlicir likimcssto the looks fnmi whieli they beam. t)n the othci 
hand, the person witli whom Ilariey most, familiuiiy associated, in his 
rare intervals of leisiins was Helen Dighy. tine liay, Audley 
Egerton, standing inournfnlly liy tlie window of tl’.e silting-rooui 
appropriated to his private use, saw the t.we, wliom la; believed still 
betrothed, ttiko their way across the park, side oy side. “ Pray 1 leaven, 
tliat she may alone to him for all!’' niuninm-d Audiey. '■Jbil. ah, 
that it had been Violante! Then I inigiit iiave felt a.'Siired tliat the 
Euture would elfaee the Past—and found the (•i.ui-r..gc to leli him all. 
And wlicii last night 1 spoke of what. Harley ought, to he to England, 
how like were Violante's eyes and smile 1 o 'Nora’s, when Nora iistemed 
in delighted sympathy to the hopes of my own young amhil.ion.” 
'VEith a sigh he turned away, and resolutely sat down to read and 
rcplvto the voluminous eonesjiomlciiee wliieh covered the table of 
the busy public man. For, .\udic>'s lel urn to Parliament being con¬ 
sidered by his political parly as secure, to him were transmitied all 
the hopes and leal's of the laige and iii.'luenlial seof'iouof it whose 
members looked up to hiai as their fnlure ehief, and who in thal 
general election (iinj»renede;it<'d fortho mr.nher of eminent men it was 
.fated to expel from I’ari’amen!, and the iminber of new polirieians it 
was fated Vo send into it), lirew.lh'ir (mly hoiies of re'rainiug their 
lost power from Audley’.-- saiigni;! " ronlideoi'e in the lea.-tion of that 
Public Opinion wliich he had hitherlo so ])i'ofomidly (ompreheuded ; 
luid it was 1.00 elearly seen, that, the, .se.'isouahh; ajopliim of his 
counsels would liave saved tlii-' e-xisleiiee and popularity of t.lie late 
Admiuistration, wdiosc most distinguished memhers'could now scarcely 
show themselves on the hustings.' 

Mcanw'hilc. Lord L’Estrange led his young eomjiauion towards a 
green hill in the centre of the Park, on w hieli stood a eiroular teniplc, 
that; eoutinanded a view of the ehimtry round for luile.s. They hud 
walked in silcnee till they gained t.he summit of the sloped and 
gradual ascent; and then, as they stood still, side by side, Harley 
-thus spoke— 
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“ Helen, you know tliat Leonard is jn the town, though I calinot 
receive him at the Pa»k, since he is standing in o])position to iny 
guests, Egerton and Leslie.” 

Helen.—B ut that seems to me so strange. How—how eoula 
Ijconard do anything that .seems hostile to your 

Hakbey.—W ould his hostility to me lower him in your opinion? 
If he know tliat I am his rival, docs not rivalry include hate ‘r 

Helen. —Oh. Lord L’Estrange, how can you speak thM ?—how so 
wrong yourself ? HSte—^Ijatn to you! and from Leonard Eairiiold! 

HiUilet.—Y ou evade *iy question. IV’ould Ids liafe or hostility 
to me affect your sentiments towards lum ? 

Helen (looking down).—1 could not force myself to believe in it. 

Hanley.—W liy ? 

Helen. —Because it would be so unworthy of him. 

Hauley. —Poor cliild! Yon have the delusion of year years. 
You deck a clond in the hues of the rainbow, and will hot believe 
tliat its glory ihi,l)orrowed from the sun of your own fancy. But here, 
at: least, you are not deceived. Leonard obeys but my wishes, and, 1 
believe, against his own will. He has none of man'? noblest attribute, 
-Yinbitioni 

Helen.— Xo ambition! 

Hauley.- It i.s vanity tiiat sljrs the pod to toil--if toil the way¬ 
ward chase of bis own ehiiiieras can be called. Ambition is a more 
maseiiline passion. 

Helen snook her head gently, but made no answer. 

Hauu.t.—I f I nite.r a word that protaucs one of your delusions, 
you shake your he,ad, and are iiicrcdniou.s. Pause: listen one mo¬ 
ment to my counsels—perhaps the last I Ynay e\ er ohlmde upon you. 
Lift your eyes; look around. Par as your eye eaii reach, nay, far 
beyond the Jim: which the iiorizon forms iii the, landscape, stretch the 
lands of my iiilieritanec. Vouder you see the home in winch my fore¬ 
fathers for m.-my generations lived with honour and died lanaentcd. 
.411 tlie.se, in the course of nature, might one day b.ave been your own, 
bad yon not, reject ed my jiroposals. I offered you, it is true, not what 
is commonly called Love; 1 offered you sincere esteem, and affections 
the more diirable for llicir ealiii. Y'ou have not been reared by the 
world in the low idolatry of rank ami wealth. But even romance 
eanuot ties'.lise ilm powi r of serving others, which rank and wealth 
bestow. Por myself, luihcrlo indolence, and fal-ely disdain, lob for¬ 
tune of these nobler attributes. But, she who will share my fortune 
m.ay dispemse it so .as to atoue for nft' sins of omission. On the 
other side, grant that there is no bar to your preference for Leonard 
Pairfield. what docf* your choice preseftt to you?—Those of his kin¬ 
dred wit h whom you tvijl associate ariv uiirelined and mean. His sole 
iucome is derived from precarious labours; tlie most vulgar of .all 
anxieties- the fear of brood itself for the morrow—must mingle with 
all your romaiiee, and soon steal IVam love all its poetry. You think 
bis ali'cctiou will ooiisole you for every stmrifiec. Polly !—the love of 
poets is for a mist—a, moonbeam—a denizen of air—a phantom Ihat^, 
they call an Ideal. They sniipose for a moment that they have fonndi, 
'that Ideal in Chloo or Phyllis—Helen gr a milkmaid. Bah!—the first' 
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timfcycru como to the poei wit}! the baker’s bill, where flies the Ideal ? 
I knew one more biilliatit than Leonard—^nioje cxmiisitely gifted by 
nature—that one was a woman: she saw a man hard and cold as tliM 
stone at yom- feet-a false, hollow, sordid worldling; she made him 
her idol—beheld in him all that history would not rccoOTise in a 
CsBsar—that mythology w'ould scai'cely giant to an Apollo >to him 
she was the plaything of an hour- she died, and before the year was 
out he had married fonuoney ! 1 knew anotlier instance- -! speak of 
myself. I loved before 1 was yovr age. ILdmn angel warned me 
then, I would have been incredulous as yflu. How that ended, no 
matter: butliad it not been for that dream of niajj^in deliriuin, 1 had 
liv^ and acted as others of in> kind and luy s^'re—married from 
reason and jiidginenl—been now a’ useful and happy man. Pause, 
then. Will you still reject me for Leonard Pairfieltl ? I'or the List 
time you have t he option—me and all the snb.staiiee of wiiking life— 
Leonard f’airCtid and the shadow^.s of a fleeting dream. Siicak! Ion 
hesitate. TOay, t jike time to de,cide. 

HfiLE.v.—Ah, Lord L’Estrange, you who have felt, what it is to 
love, how can yon doubt my answer 'r- how tliink that 1 could be so 
base, so ungratefid a.s take from yomself wluit you call the substance 
of waking life, w'bih' my heart wa.-! far aw ay faithful to what yon call 
a dream ? 

Haklei. -Itiil, can you nol dispel iho dream !' 

Helen (her wliole face one lliisli). - - It was wrong to eall it dream 1 
It is the reality of life to me. .Ml things else are as dreams. 

Haiu.ey Itaking her hand and kissing it with respeet).—Helen, you 
have a noble heart, and 1 have templed yon in vain. T regret, your 
choice, tboiigli 1 will no more oppose it. 1 regret it, tliougb .1 shall 
never witness your disappoiiitmeut. .'\s the w iie of that man, 1 shall 
see and know you no more. 

Helen. -Oh, no! -do not. say lli.ii. Why P whereforeP 

Hablev (his brows meeting). He is the cliild of fraud and of 
shame.' Lis father is my foe, ami my hate descends to the son. He, 

too, the son, filches from me-but complaints arc idle. VV’hen the 

next few days are over, think of me. but. as one who abwidons idl right 
over yoiw actions, and is a stranger to your fui.nrc fate. Pooh!—dry 
your teai's: so long as you love Iieoii:ird or esteem me, rejoiee thai 
(>nr paths do not cross. 

He walked on impatiently ; Ivat Helen, idurmed and wondering, 
I'ollow'ed close, took his arm timidly, and sought to soothe him. . She 
fell t hat he wronged Leonard- -that he knew not how Leonard had 
Yielded all hope when he learned to whom she was aifianced. For 
Leonard’s sake she cpmpieredilicr haslifidness. am' sought to explain. 
But at her first licsitating falicred words, Harlny, who with great 
eflort suppressed the emotions which swelled within liiiii, abruptly 
left her side, and phmged into the recesses of thick far.sprcaniug 
groves, that soon w rayit iiim from, her eye. 

While this conversation occurred between Lord L’Estrange. audliis 
ward, the soi-disuut Iticcahocca and A'iolante were w'alking slowly 
through the gardens. The philosopher, uneliauged by his brightening 
prospects -so fiir as the outer man wa.s conecnieu—still pharactet- 
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set 

jzed by the red umbrella and the aocasiomed pipc- took the^ay 
meoliaucally towards the sunniest quteter of the grounds, now and 
tljen glancing tendeil^ at Viokntc’s downcast melanoholy face, bnt 
not speaking j only, at each glance, there came a brisker cloud from 
tho piiie, as li obcmeivt to a fuller heave of the heart. 

At ictfigthj'in a spot whicli lay open towards the south, and seemed 
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tbc piercing east by dense evergreens, and flanked from the bleak 



wings of tlios(! later and^orc brilliant bvjtterflies that, unseen in the 
genial days of oiur Engbsli suninier, come with autumnal skies, and 
snort round the mournful steps of the coming winter—tyiies of thosf 
1 noughts which visit and dehght the contcnmlation of age, while th< 

( iirreiit yet ghdes free from the iron ice, ana the leaves yet linger on 
flicbonghs; thoughts that associate the memories of the departed 
summer with messages from sims that shall succeed the winter, anu 
expand colour* the most steeped in light and glory, just as the skies 
through which they gleam are daikening, and the flowers on which 
I hey liover fade from tho surface ol' the cai-th—dropping still seeds, 
that sink deep out of sight below. 

“ Daughter,” .said *Biecahocca, drawing Violario to his side, with 
caressing arm Daughter! ilark, how they who turn towards 
the south can still tind the snimy side of the landscape ! In all the 
seasons of life, how much of cliill or of warmth depends on our choice 
of the aspect! Sit down—^let ns reason.” 

Violante sat down passively, clasping her father’s hand in both her 
iwu. Reason!—liarsh word to the ears of I'celiug! 

“ You shrink,” resumed Riccahoeca, “ from even the courtshiji, even 
the iiresenco of tlio suitor in wliom my honour hinds me to recognise 
your future bridegroom.” 

Violante drew away her hands, and placed them before her eyes, 
slunlderingly. 

" Hut,” continued Riccabocca, rather peevishly, “ this is not listen¬ 
ing to reason. 1 may object to Mr. Leslie, because ho has not an 
adequate rank or fortune to pretend to a daughter of my house; that 
would be what every one would allow t o be reasonable in a father; 
except, indeed,” added the poor sage, trying hard to ho sprightly, and 
catching hold of a proverb t.o helpdiim—“ c.xcent, indeed, those wise 
enough to recollect that admonitory saying, ‘ Casa il figlio ouando 
vuoi, e la liglia quaudo puoi,’—(M.arry your sou when yon will, your 
daughter when you can). Seriously, if I overlook those objections to 
Mr. Leslie, it is nqt natural for a youii(!: girl to enforce them. What 
is reaspn in yon is finite another thiii|f from reason in we. Mr. Leslie 
is young, not ill-looking, has the air ot a gentleman, is passionately 
enamoui'ed of you, and,has proved his afl'ect.ioii by riskmg his life 
against tliat villanous Pescliicra—that is, he would liavc risked it had 
I’cschicra not been shipped out of* the way. If, then, you will listen 
to reason, pray what can reason say agaiiist Mr. Leslie ?” 

“Father, I detest him!” 

“ Cospeiio: ” persisted Riccahneo,a teslJlv “ von have no reason to 
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detest Lim. If you had any reason, child, I am snre tliat I should lie 
the last person to dis])Ulc it. 'How can you know your own mind in 
such a matter ? It is not as if you had seen any one else you could 
.prefer. Not another man of your own years do you even know— 
except, indeed, Leonard rairlield, whom, thoirgli I jga'ant ho is hand¬ 
somer, and with more imagination and genius than Mr. Leslie, you 
still must remeiuher as the boy who worked in my garden. Ah! to 
be snre, there is Frank Hazeldean—flue lad—but Ins affections are 
pre-engaged. In short,” continued the sage, dq^maticaUy, “ there is 
no (me efio you am, by any possible caprice, prefer to Mr. Leslie; 
and for a girl, who luus no one else in her head, to talk of detesting a 
well-looking, well-dressed, clever young man, is a nonsense ‘ohi 
lasoia il poco per haver I’assai ns I’lluo, nc I’altro avera mai—which 
may be thus paraphrased—The young lady who refuses a mortal iu 
the hope of obtaining an angel, loses the one, and will never fall iu 
with the other. So now, having thus shown that the darker side of 
the question is contrary to reason—let us look to the brighter. In 
the first place-” 

“Oh, father, father! ” cned Violante. passionately, “ you to whom 
I once c^e for comfort in every childish sorrow! Do not talk to me 
with this cutting levity. See, I lay my he^ upon your breast— 
I put my arms around you—and now, caii%ou reason me into 
niiieay ?” 

“ Cilnld, child, do not be so wayward. Strive, at least, against a 
prejudice that you cannot defend. My Violante, my darling, this is 
no tri^c. Here 1 must cease to be the fond foolish father whom you 
can do what you will with. Here I am Alphonse, Duke di Serrano; 
for here my honour as noble, and my word as mau, are involved. I, 
‘ihen. but a heljiless exile—no hope of fairer prospects before me— 
..rcmbling like a coward at the wiles of my unscrupulous kinsman— 
grasping at all chances to save you from his snares—I myself offered 
your hand to Eaudal Leslie—offered, promised, pledged it;—and now 
that my fortunes seem assured, my rank in all likolinood restored, my 
toe crushed, myfears at rest—now, docs it become me to retract what 
I myself had ui’ged P It is not the noble, it is the parvenu, who has 
only to grow rich, in order to forget those whom in poverty he hailed 
as nis friends.* Is it for me to make the poor excuse, never heard 
on the lips of an Italian prince, ‘that I cannot command the obedience 
of my child,’—subject myself to the galling answer- ‘Duke of Ser¬ 
rano, you could once command that obedience, when, in exile, penury, 
and terror, you offered mo a bride without a dower,’ Child— 
Violante—daughter of ancestors on whose lionour never slander set a 
stain, 1 call ou you to redeem jmur father’s pliglitc^ word.” 

"Fatlier, must it be so? T%n0. even tlie convent open Jo me? 
Nay, look not so coldly ou mo. If you coudd hut read iny heart! 
jVnd, oh! I feel so assured of your own jopeninuoo hereal'ter—so 
assured that this wan is not what jyou believe biiii. I so suspect tliat 
he has been playing throughout some secret and perfidious part.” 

• Qnando *1 vlUaiio Cj diveniito ricco, 

Nou ha (».«.. ricoiiofice) peuremt* ii6 amieft.** 

Italian Proverb. 
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“ Hu” k.eiTiiptcd Riccabocca. “ HaTley lias perhaps iufecte^you 
with that Motion.” 

“No — MO. But is* not Harley—is not Lord li’Estranae one 
whose opinion you Inivc causn to ■esteem ? And if he (li.strust 
Mr. Leslie-” 

“Let liim maVe good his distrust by such proof as will absolve my 
worf, and 1 shall share your own joy. I have told Jiim tliis. I have 
invited him to make good Ids suspicions—he puts rae off. He cannot 
do so,” added liiccabocca, in a dgected tone ; “Bandal has already 
so well explauied all that Harley deemed equivccal. Violante, my 
name and ray honour reSt in your hands. Cast them away if you 
will; 1 camiot constrain you, imd I cannot stoop to implore. Nobleme 
oblige —With your birth you thok its duties. Let them decide 
between your vain caprice and your fatlici-’s solemn remonstrance.” 

A.ssnraing a sternness that he was far from feeling, and putting 
aside his daughter’s arras, the exile walked away. 

Violante paused a moment, shivered, looked round as if taking a 
last farewell of joy, and peace, and hope on earth, and then approaoli- 
ing her father with a tiriii step, she said,—“ 1 never rebelled, father; 
[ did but entreat. tVhat you say is my law now, as it has ever 
been; and come what iMa.v, never sltall you hear complaint or 
innnimr from me. Poor father, you will suffer more than I shall. 
Kiss me!” 

About an hour afterwards, as the short day closed in, Harley, 
returning from his solitar.i’ wandnriiigs, after he had parted from 
Helen, eneouuterod on the, terrace, heforc the house, .Lady Lansmero 
and Andley Egertou arm in anii. 

Harley had drown his hat over his lirows, and his eyes were fixed 
on the groimd, so that he did not .see tlie group upon which he came 
unawares, until Andley’s voice started him from his reverie. 

“ My dear Harley,” said the 'ex-minister, with a faint smile, “ you 
must not pass us by, now’ that you have a moment of leisure from the 
cares of the election. And, Harley, though we arc under the same 
roof, I see you so little.” Lord L’Estrange darted a quick glance 
towards his mother—a glance that seemed to say, “ You Icanmg on 
Audley’s arm! Have you kept your promise And the eye that 
met his own reassured him. 

“ If is true,” said Harley: “ but you. who know that, once engaged 
in public ali'aJj's, ono has no heart ieft for the ties of private life, will 
excuse nio. And this election is so important! ” 

■‘And you, Mr. Egertou,” said liiidy Lansmere, “whom the elec¬ 
tion iiio.-,:. concerns, seem privilcgoil to he tiic only one who appear-s 
indillcrciit fo suoojjss.” 

“Ay-but you are rot indifferent?” said Lord L’lSstrangc, 
aliriiptly. 

“ No. How can I be .so, wlicn my wliolc future career may depend 
on it?” 

Harley drew Egertou aside. ““Tliern is one voter you ought at 
least to call upon and thank. Ho cannot be made to comprehend 
that, for tile sake of any relat.iou, even for-the sake of ids own son, 
he is to vote against the Blues—against you; I mean, of oourse. 
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No^’s father, Jolm Aveuei. His vote and his son-in-law’s gained 
yoilf majority at your iirst election.” 

EGnaioK.—Call on John Avciiel! Have called ? 

H ATtT.K T (calmly).—Yes. Poor old man, his mind has ^enafl'eclcd 
ever since Nora’s death. But your name as the candidate for the 
horough at that time—the successful candidate for whose trinmi)fc 
the joy-bells cliimcd with her funeral knell—^your name brin^ up hei 
memory; and he talks in a breath of her and of you. Come, let us 
walk together to his house: it is close by tbc Park Lodge. 

Tho drops stood on Audley’s brow! Ht? fixed his dark handsoo.e 
eyes, in mournful amaze, u^jon Uarl(\v’s tntiuiuil face. 

“Harley, at last, then, you have forgotten the Past.” 

“No; but the Present is more, imperious. All my efl'orts itn- 
needed to rcciuite your fricnd.ship. You stiuid against her brother - 
yet her father votes for you. And her mother says to her son, “Lei 
t he old man alone. Conscience is all that is well alive in him; and 
he thinks if he were to vote .against the Blues, he would sin again.st 
honour.’ ‘An clcotioucering preiudiee,’ some sceptics would say. 
But you must be touched by this trait of human nature in /wr 
father, too—yon, Audley Egerton, who arc the soul of honour. What 
ails you?” 

Egeeton.—^N othing—a spasm at. the he.art—my old complaint. 
Well, I will call on the poor man later, but not now—not witli you. 
Nay;, nay, 1 will not—cannot. Harley, just .-is you joined us, 1 was 
talkang to your mother. 

Haeley.—A y, and what of? 

-Egeeton. —Yourself. I saw yon from my wiiidow.s walking with 
your betrothed. Afterwards, 1 obson’cd her coming home alone; 
and by the glimpse I caught of her gentle countenance, it seemed 
sad. ILwlcy, do you deceive us ? 

IlAELEy.—D(!ceive—T!—How! 

Eg.eeton. —Do you really feel that your intended marriage will 
bestow on you the happiness, wbicb is my prayer, as it must be youi 
mother’s ?' 

Haeusy.—H apniness -1 hoped so. But perhaps- 

Egeeton.- Perhaijs what? 

Haelev.—P erhaps the marriage may not 1.uke placr;. Perliaps 1 
have a rival—^uot an open one—a secret, stealthy wooer—in one, too, 
whom I have loved, served, trusted. Question mo not now. Such 
instances of treachery make one leani more how to ))rizc a friendship 
honest, devoted, faithful, as jour own, Audley Egerton. But here 
comes your protege, released awhile from his canvass, and your confi¬ 
dential adviser, Baron Levy. He aecompanhrd Randal through the 
town to-day. So anxious is' fie to. see that that y''ouug man does not 
play false, and regard his own interest hefoj'c yours. Would that 
surorise you ? 

Egerton. —^You are too severe upon Banddl Leslie. He is ambitious, 
worldly—has no surplus of atfectita at the command of his heart-. 

Haeley.—I s it Randal Leslie you describe? 

> Egeeton (with a languid smile).—Yes, you see I do not flatter. 
But he M bom and reared a gentleman-. as such he would scarcely 
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do anji/fiing moan. And, al'tor all, il, is witli me that he n ist i*c or 
fall. His very intiJliM t. luiisticll liim’thal. lUit again 1 ask, do not 
fil.vive to prepossess i*ie apdiist him. 1 am a man who could have 
loved a son. 1 h:(\e none. Jtaml.-d, such as Ie is, is a sort of sou 
lie ea'd.-s nii ;ii> iirojeeis and in;, interest in the rvorld of uier. 
beyond the goal oi' the tomb.’' 

Audley turned kindly to llaudal. 

“ AVcll, Leslie, what report of the e;uiva.ss ? ” 

■■ Lev.i lm.s the. bcjpk, sir. 1 Ihiiik we have gained ten fresh votes 
for .von. and perhaps seven fur me.’’ 

“ Let, me rid you of yoiti- book, liaron Lev.v,” said Harley. 

Just at this time, Hiecalioeea and Vioiante approached the house, 
both silent. The. Italian eauglif sight of liaudal.. and made him a 
sign to join them. The .roumr lover glanced fearfully towards 
Harle.r, and then wii.li alacrity hounded forward, and was sooii at 
Violaule's side. But .searee, had Harley, surprised by Leslic'.s sudden 
disappcaiaiiee. remarked the. cause, than with equal abruptness he 
abandoned Ih<•wllispered eonforonee he had commeiieed with Levi, 
and hasieniie.' to llandal, laid baud on the young man’s shoulder, 
exclaiming. ''IVn thoiisaud pardons to all three! Bui 1 eiimioi 
allow ibis waste of lime, Air. JjCslie. f ou have yet an hour before 
it. grow.s dark. There are three, outvoters six miles off, iufluontial 
I'armers. whom yon must canvass in jiftrsou with my father’s steward, 
liastei) to the .slahies; ehoose.vourownhor.se. To saddle to Saddle! 
Baron Bevy, go and ordei' my lord’s steward, Mr. Smari., to join 
Mr. Leslie at ihe stahles; llien come hack to me - quiek. VVTiat! 
-loitering still, Mr. Beslie! Von will make, me throw up .loiir whole 
eause in (iisgnst. al loiir iudoleiiee and a))athy.” 

Alarmed at this threat. Uaiidal lifled his aeensiug eyes to Heaven, 
and withdrew. 

-Meanwliile Audley hail drawn close to Lady Lansmerc, who was 
leaiiiug ill thought over the balu.strade of the tennee. 

‘ Do you note," said Audley. whispering, "how H,arl«y .sprang 
forward wdieii the fair Italian came, in .sight‘r Tnist me, 1 was 
right. 1 know little of the young lady, hut 1 have conversed with 
her. 1 have gazed on the, changes in her face. If Harley ever love 
again, and if ever love influence and exalt his mind, wish with me 
:hat his choiee. may yet fall where .1 believe tliat his heart inclines it.” 

Lvdy L.vx.svikuk, -Ah! that it. vw.re so. Helen, 1 own, i.s charm¬ 
ing ; but- - hut. A'iolaiitc is equal in birth ! Are you not aware that 
.die is engaged to your young friend Mii Leslie ? 

Anii.iiv.—Kaniial told me so; hut I cannot helioic. it. In fact, i 
have taken oeeasioi]^ to .siaiiid that faiiicroatiirc’s inclinatioii.s, ;md if 
I know alight, of w'onien, Jier heai’t is not. with Randal. 1 cannot 
believe, her to be one wtaisc aflbetions arc so weak .as to be, easily eon- 
.stnuned ; nor can I suppose that her fallier could de.sire in enfovee. a 
man'iage that is almo-st a hemllittncc. Randal imist, deceive himself; 
ami from soinething Harley .just let fall, in onr painful but brief con¬ 
versation, 1 suspect tliat his engagement with Miss Higby is broken 
olf. He promises in teU me more, later. Yes (contmued Audley, 
eiournfiilly), observe 'Violante's count eiianee, with its ever-variing 
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plaj^, listen to her Aoiee, to y liieli IVolinf? seems to give the expressive 
mnsic, and tell me wlieUier ycAi .ire, not sometimes reminded of—of—- 
in one word, (here is one wlio, even without'renk or fortune, would 
he worthy to repkicn the im.ige of Leonora, and bo to Harley—what 
Leonora could uot; for sure 1. am lliat Viojante loves him. 

Harley, meanwhile, had lingered with .lliccahocea and Viohinte, 
spe-ikinpr but on indifferent sublcefs, obtainins short answers iroin the 
first, and noni! from the last, when the saftc drew him a little aside, 
and whispered, “ She has consented to sacrifice herself to my sen.se of 
honour, licit, O Harley! if she be unhappy,^ it will break my heart. 
Either you must give me sulfieient proof hf Jlandal’s unwoi thiness, 
to absolve mo from my promise, or 1 must again entreat you to tr\- 
and conciliate the poor child in hia favour. All you say has weight 
with her; she respects you as- a second lather.” 

Harley did not seem peculiarly flattered by that last assurance, hici. 
he was relieved from an icccmccliatc :m.s\ver, by the appearance of a 
iriauw'ho came fronc the dimteon of the stables, and whoso dress, 
covered with dust, and traTci-stained, seemed like ttwit of a forci!ri: 
courier. No sooner did Harley catch sight of this person, than lie 
sprang forward, and accosted him briclly and rapidly. 

“ You leave been (juick; 1 did nut expect you so soo'.!. You dis-' 
coverc'd the trace ? You gtrve my letter 'i ” 

_An(i have brought back the an.sw'cr, niy lord.” replied the ni.-iu, 
taking the letter from leathern pouch at hi.s side. Harley hastilj 
broke open the seal, and glanced over the coub'iits, wiiii li were nuii- 
prised ill a few bnes. 

“ (lood. Say not whence you cunie. Do not wait, here ; ret uni at 
once to .l/.mion.” 

Harley’s face seemed .so unusually cheerful, as he rejoined the 
Italians, tliat the .Duke cxclaiiucd.— 

“A de.spafcii from Vienna ! _\iy recall!” 

“Prom Vienna, my dear tVirud f Not possible .yet. 1 e.iiinot eal-- 
etilate onjieartng iVoiu the. I’rinee till a d.iy or two before the close 
of this I'Icclion. Hut voii v, isli mo to speak to Violante. .loin mv 
mother yonder. VVliai, can she tie saying to Air. BgertouV 1 will 
mldress a few words ,ijiart, to your fair daiigiite.r, that may at least, 
prove the iiiTcrcst in tier I'alo taken by- ■ licr second rather.” 

“ Kindest of ftieniis,” saiil tlie uususiiecting tmpii of .Macliiavelll; 
and ho uaiked loward.s ilie ternucc. Viohiiile wa,s about, to follow. 
Harley detained her. 

Do not go till y.',:! liavc ihaiiked me; fur you arc nut ihe noble 
Violante for whom 1 uke you, unless you iicknowlcdge gratitude io ■ 
any one who delivers '.-tu IVom the presence of an adumcr in Air. 
Randal Jjeslie.” ' ' 

V'loi.vrtTC,—Dug];; I to h.ear this of one udioiu ■ wlmm- 

f' l.' V, iiom your father ol<,-itiualcly persi.sts iiioblnidiiig 
.in your repuguauee. Vet, () dear cLiiil. Vou who, w'lieu almost an 
mfant, ere yet you knew mIiuC sfiares and pit-falls, for all mIui Ihlsi 
to another, lie, inaler llie sward at our feet, even when dv.ked the 
sairesi. wit.’i the flowers of spring,—-you who put your suiull hands 
around my neck, auil murmui'ed ui your musical voice, " save us—; 
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save my fui.her; ” you, at kast, I will not forsake, in a peril^rorae 
than that whieh meuacetl you then,-S, peril which affrights yon. more 
than that which threatened you in the snares of Pcsclncra. Bandnl 
Leslie may thrive in his meaner objects of ambition—those I fling to 
him in scorn,- hut you/—the presuming varlct! (Harley paused a 
fiiomept, hall-stilled with indignation. He then resumed, calmly),— 
'I'rust to me, and fear not. 1 will rescue this hand from the pro- 
Vfuiatipn of ilandal Leslie’s touch ; and then farewell, for lile, to every 
soft einotioii. Jlefqfc me oxnant^s the welcome solitude. The inno¬ 
cent saved, the honest righted, the pertidious stricken by a just retri- 
Imtion—anil Hum—whaf then? Why, at least 1 shall have studied 
Macbiavelli with more efleet tium .vour wise father; and I shall lay 
liim aside, needing no philosophy lo tetu’h me never again to he 
deceived, (His biw darkeAed; he turned abruptly away, leaving 
Violantc lost in umanc, fear—and ;i delight, vague, yet more vividly 
felt than all.) 


CHAl'TLll XXI. 

Thai night, after the labours of the day, KandaL naii gained the 
sanetuaty of Ids own room, and seated himself at his table, to pre¬ 
pare the heads of the critical speech he would have now very soon 
to deliver on the. day of nomination- critical speech, when, in the 
pre.seuce of foes and friends, .reporters from London, and amidst aU 
the jarring interests that he sought to weave into the sole self- 
interc.st of Hamlal Ijeslie, he would he called upon to inake the 
formal exposition of ins iiolitieal oimdons. Kaudal lie.slie, indeed, 
wa.s not one of lliose speakers whom eilher modesty, fastidiousness, 
or eonseientious desire of (rnlh jn-eilisposes towards the labour of 
written composition. He had loo le.neli elevenicss to he in want of 
fluent pci’ioj, or rcaily eommouplace-the ordinary materials of ora¬ 
torical impromptu,--too little l.iste for the Heautiful, to study what 
graces of diction will best adorn a noble sentiment,—too obtuse a eon- 
seience, to care if t.lic popnlar argument were puriiied from the drt^ 
which the c.irele.ss flow of a speecli wholly extemporaneous rarely fails 
to leave aronml it. But Ibis was Vib ordinary occasion. Klaborate 
study here was reipii.site, not. for i.lic orator, but the hypocrite. 
Hard task, to please the Bines, and ii^t offend the Yellows,— appear 
to side, with Audley Hgcrtoii, yet insinuate sympathy with Hick 
Avcnel,--eoiifront.^witli polite smile,,tlie younger opponent, whose 
words had lodged arrows in hi.s vanity, which rankled the more 
gaUingly because they had raised tlie skin of Ids conscience. 

He had dipped liis pen into tiie ink. and smoothed the paper before 
him, when iikuoiL was iTeard at the door. 

“ Conic in,” said he, impatieiil h .* Jawy entered, saunteringly. 

“f am come to talk over mailers with you, mod c/jr;-,” said the 
Baron, tlirowing himself on the. sofa. “And, first, 1 wish you joy of 
your prospects of siieee:-s.“ 


d Ji 2' 
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Bdtidal postjioiicil liis iiioditalcil coiitpositiou with a ((uick sigh, 
drew his ehair lowiirds the sola, and lowq^ed his voice into a 
whisper. “ Yon ihink with me, thal llie cliiinoc of mj’ success-is 
good ? ” 

“Chance!—lYli.v, it is a nihlicr of whist, in wliicli your partner 
gives yon all the Yviimings, and in which the. adversary is almqst sure 
to revoke. Either Avcnel or his nephew, it is tnie, must come in; 
but not boil). Two paiTenus aspiring to make a family sca^ of.'uj 
Earl’s Iwrongh : Hah ! too absurd” ^ ^ 

“1 hear finm Riecabncca (or rather the. Duke di Se.rrano) that lliis 
same young Eairlield is greatly indebted fo the kindness of Lord 
L’Estrangc. \'ery odd that he should stand against, the Lansmere 
interest.’’ 

“Ambition, moit elm-. You yourself are under some obli,gatiou.s to 
Mr. Egerton. Yet, in reality , he has more to apprehend from you 
than from Mr. h'airQeld.” 

“ I disown obligations to Mr. Egerton. .\ud if the chadors |uefer 
me to him (whom, by the bye, fhey once burned in fflig.vj, it is no 
fault of mine : the fault, if any, will rest with his own deare.st. fi ieiid, 
.L’Estrange. .1 do not tiiulersl.aml how a man of such clear s(m.se 
as Ij’Estrnng(- undoubtedly possesses, should be risking Kgerlon'.s 
election in bis zeal for mine. Nor do bis foiiiial ctmrtesies to 
myself dccei\i? me. H<! has even implied that he susp<’tvl,s me of 
cointivanec with I'eschiera’s seluunes on Yinlaulc. Hut those sus¬ 
picions be cannot support. J'or of (siiirse*Jje\y, you would not 
betray me?” 

■‘1! Wind, )>ossible interc.st eouhj^l .serve in Ibal ?■’ 

“None that 1 ean discover, certainly. ’ said llaudal, relaxing into 
a smile. “And when 1 get into I’arliamcnt, aided by the social 
poiutiou which my marriage will give mo, 1 shall have so many 
ways to serve you. No, it is eerlaiuly your iiitere.st not to betray 
me. And 1 shall count on you as a witness, if a witness ean ho 
roifuircd.” 

Count on me, certainly, my dear follow.'’ said the Baron. And 
1 suppose there wiU be no witness 1 be other way. Done for el < rually 
is my ptior friend Peschiera, whose cigars, by the by[e, were match¬ 
less ; -T wonder if there will be any for sale. And if be were not so 
done, for, it is not you, it is L’EsIrange, that he would lie templed to 
do for.” 

“ AYe may blot I’eschicra out of the map of the fiiluve,” rejoineu 
Kandid. “Men from whom keueefortli we have nolliing to hope or 
to fear, arc to us as the. races before the deluge.” 

“ Eine remark,” iiuoth the Baron, .admiringly. Pcsehiera, though 
not witliout brains, was a complete failwe. And when i.be failure 
of one I have tried to ser*t; is complete, the rule 1 have adopted 
through life is t o give him up altogether.” 

“ Of course,” said Bandal. 

“ Of course,” echoed the .Baron. “ On the other hand, you know 
that I like pushing forward young men of mark and promise. You 
really are amazingly clever; hut how cornea it you don’t speak 
better? Do you know I doidil whether yon will do in the House of 
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Commons all that Icxpcckd IVoiri ^oui- address and readiftess in 
private lil'c.” 

■‘IHeeause i cannot talk trash vulgar enough for a mob? I’ooh! 
1 shall succeed wherever knowledge is really power. Besides, you 
must, allow for iny infernal position. You know, after aU, that Aveiic^l, 
jf he i*au only reliirn himself or his uc|rhew, still holds in his bauds 
the i-hoiei'of the candidate upon our side. 1 cannot attack him—I 
fauiiol. atiaek his iusoieni nephew.'’ 

" lu.soleui! notMial, hut biifl.u'ly clociuent. He hit.s you hard. 
'i oil are no nialeli for hi*, Itamlal, before a popuhiraudience ; though 
m /irfil foutUt-. ilie devil hiiuseif Were hardly a inatcli for Brt 
now to a somewhat more seri*ms jioini. Your election you will 
win - your bride is promised to .urn ; but the old Leslie lands, in the 
present ])ossessiou of Stiuire Thornhill, you liave. not g.ained; --and 
your chance of gaining tlieiii is in great, jeopardy. .1 did not like U) 
tell you this uioruiiig it would iia\e spoiled your temper for eau- 
vus.sing; liiit.J have received a, letter from TlionihiU hiuiself. lie 
has liad mi oiler for the property, w hick is only £l,t)00 short of what 
he iisk.s. A city aidermau, ealh'd .loij.soii, is the bidder; a imm it 
seems of large means and few* wortb. T he aldennan has lined the 
date Oil which he mii.si have ti delinite answer; and that date falls on 
the th. (wo days after that lived for the poll at Lausinere. The 
brute, deehires be will close willi uuother mvcstmeiit, if Thornhill 
does not tlieii eouie into ids terms. .Now, its Thornhill will accept 
these terms unless I can positi'.ely pi'ot.iisc iiim better, and as .those 
tamis on which you eahuilaleii (Imd the marriage of iVsehiera with 
Violaule, and i'rauk lla/,eide;ui witli .Vladame di Hegra, taken 
place! fad you, 1 see uo hojie for your bciug in time with the money 

iiml the old lauds of the licslits must yield their rents to a 
Johsoii.” 

"1 care for nolhiiig on earth like iliose old lauds of tiiy forefathers,” 
said Kaiidal, with unusual vehemence “I reverence so little auionwt 
tin.' living and I do revereuee ilie. dead. And my marriage will take 
place so soon; and the do.ver would so amply cover (he paltry advance 
reipiired." 

"ies; hut the, mere pro.speel of a marriage to the daughter of a 
mall whose lauds are still se<iuesieivu, would he no security to a 
mouey-lruder.” 

'■ purely;''.said IbuKlai, '‘you who once offered to assist mo when 
my forluues were more precarious, uijght uow aceouuiiodale tuc with 
this loan, as a friend, iirufkei p the litl^-decds of the estate as ■ 

‘‘ .Ys it money-iemlcr,” added the .Baron,hmglu’ug pleasuutly. “No, 
moH clii'f ,.(, will si.itl lead you half thf miui_ required iu advauee, but 
the otlier half i.s more than 1 eaii alford as friend, or hazard as 
money-lender; and it would dtiiuiige my eliaracter-"bc out of till rule 
- if. the estafes f:dliitg.»hy your defaiil!. of payment, into my own 
hands, .[ should appear to be ilie*real pnrohascr of the property of 
my own distres.scd client. But, now J thitik of it, did not Squire 
tlazcldcau promise you his assisi.uiee in this imitl.er ?” 

“Ho did .so,” answered llmuhd, “ as soon jis tlie marriage between 
i'nuik and Madame di .Ni-gru was %tf Lis mtiid, 1 meant to cross 
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ovtr toHazeldean immediatclyoftcrllic election. How can I leave 
tbe place till then ? ” 

“ If you do, >our clccti<iii is lost. But why not write 1o ilic 
Squire ? ” 

“ It is agaiii.st niy maxim to write where I can speak. However, 
there is no option ; 1 will write at oneo. Meanwhile, coinmimicato. 
with Thornhill; kcf.j) up liis hopes; and bo sure, at least, that ho 
does not. (•lose with this greedy alderman before the day tixed for 
decision.” 

“1 h.-ive done all that alrciidy, and toy l..ttcr is'gone. Now, do 
yonr j)art: and if jou write as cleverly as yon talk, yon w'ould coax 
the money out from a .stonier heart than ])oor Mr. llazcldeaii’s. I 
leave yon now flood niahl.” 

Levy look np his randlcsfiok, noddml. yawned, and went. 

.Itmid.al still suspended the completion of Ills speech, and indited 
the following epistle:— 

“ \h UKviL Mn. 11 azi:i.i)E-ix,-J wTote to ym a few hasly lines 
on Icavinw town, to inform you that the match yon so dreaded was 
broken olf, and proposing to defer particulars tul 1 could visit, your 
kind and Imspit.ahlc roof, which I trusted to do for a few hours during 
my stay at- Laiismere, siw^e it i.s not a day’s journey hciiee, (o'llazel- 
dcan. But 1 did not etdeulatc on finding so sharp .a eoulest. In no 
'election throughout the kingdom do 1 belitsvc that a nmie. notable 
triumpli, or a more stunning defeat, for Ihc groat, landed interest eati 
oocnr. Bor in this town so depe,nden1, on agrieidtnre wc arc o])- 
posed by a low and sordid matnifaeluri r, of tlie most revolutionary 
notions, who has, moreover, the and.ieity to force his own nophew- 
that very boy whom 1 eliastised for impertinence, on your village 
green—son of a common ear])entcr -a(h,ually the audaeiiy, 1 .say. to 
jil.tcnipt to force this pleasant of a itejiliew, as well as himself, into 
the represcutatiou of .Ijaiismcre, agiiinst. the. EaiTs intert'st, against, 
vour distinguished brotlier—of mysolf I say nothing. You should 
heartlic language in which these two men iudnlgc against all yonr 
family! If we, are beaten by sncli persons in a borough auytposed to 
be so loyal as Lansincre. every one wdlh ji slake in the eomitrv may 
tremble at such a prognostic of t he rnin that must await not only our 
old English Constitution, hut. flie existence of properly itself. I need 
not say that on such an occasion 1 cannot spare, myself. .Mr. '(jlgcrton 
is ill too. All the fatigue of t.iu; canvass devolves on me. 1 leol, my 
dear and revered friend, tiiafl am a genuine llazeldcau, lighting 
your battle; and that llioiigl^jt carries me through all. 1 eannot, 
therefore, come to you till the election is over; and mcanwliite you 
and nw dear Mrs. llazeldcau, must bn iuixiou., to know ntore abotii 
(he affair tliat so preyed on both yonr hearts, than I have yet in¬ 
formed you, or can well tnist to a letter. Be assured, however, lliat 
the worst is over; the lady has gone abrottd. I earnestly ent.reatod 
Erank (w'ho showed me iirs. Hazcldean’s itiost pathetic letter to 
him) to hasten at once to the Hall and relieve vour minds. Unfor¬ 
tunately he would not he ruled by me, but talked of going abroad 
too—not, I trust (nay, 1 feel ‘ as'stircd), in pursuit of Medame di 
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INcpra; but still—in slioit, I,slKiiud Ijp so glad to sec jou, aii^lalk 
over the whole. Could von not como hither S' —^pray do. Aim non, 
at Ihc risk ofjotir thinking that in this I am only consulting iny own 
interest (but no --yoiir noble English heart will never so niisjudgc 
nie.!), J will add with homely frankness, that if ^ott could aocom- 
inodiift? me iinniediatcly wilh the loan }<m not long .sinec so gene¬ 
rously offered, you would save those lauds once in iny family from 
passing away from u.-. for ever. A city alderman—one Jobsqn—is 
meanl.i' taking advantage of 'J'luvnhill’s necessities, and driving a 
hard bargain for t hose lands. He lias Iked the —th inst. for Thom- 
hill’s iuiswer, and Levy (who is here assisting Afr.Egerton’s election» 
informs me that 'llhomhill w ill accept, his offer, unless 1. am jirovided 
w ith £10.000 beforehand; t he other £10,000, to complete the advanco 
required. Levy will lend me. Jto not he surpri.seu at the usurer’s 
libcndity; iie kiiow.s that I am about .shortly to'marry a very great 
lieire.ss (you will be pleased when you learn whom, and will then be 
.able to aeeouyt for niy iudiffere.iice to Aliss ytieklurights), and her 
dower will aiiijdy serve to repay Lis loan and your own, if 1 may 
l.rust to your generous uB'cetion tor t he grandson of a Hazeldean! I 
have the less scruple in t.hi.s appeal to you, for 3 know how it would 
grieve you that a .loltsrm, who perhaps never knew a grandmother, 
.should foist your own kinsmau from the lands of Ids fathers. Of one 
thing 1 am eonvineed wc squires, and sous of squires, must make 
eommou cause ag.-dnst those great, monied capitalists, or they will 
Iniy ns ;dl out in a. few generations. 'f’Jie old race of country gentle¬ 
men is alread.v mueli diminished by the ariustiiiig eupidily of fmcii 
leviatlians; and if the race be oiice exliuoi, what will become of the 
boast and strength of England ! 

“ Yours, my dear Air. jlaxeldeau. wilh most affectiouate .-.nd gratc- 
i'ul resjieet, 

“J!.ixr).vi. Ijesuk."’ 


cu.vrri;!'! xxii. 

Asoriiixo to .Leonard could as yet be. more distasteful or oppressive 
than Ids.share iu this memorable elcelion. In tlicfii'st place,it chafed 
the secret sores of Ids heart to be Sompcllcd to resume the name of 
Eairfield, winch was a tacit disavowal of his birth. It had been snoii 
delight to 1dm that, the same letters vfhich formed the name of Nora 
should weave also that name of Oran, to which he had given dislinc- 
tion, which ho had associated wilh ail his nobler toils, and all Ids 
hopes of enduring fumy —a mystic link between his own career and 
Ids mother’s obsc.arer geidns. It seemed to him as if it were render¬ 
ing t o her the honour.'* accorded to himself—subtle and delicate 
fancy of 1 he affections, of whicli *>nly poets would be capable, but 
which others than poets may nerhaps comprehend! That earlier 
name of Eaii field was ooimqctett in his memory with all the ruder 
1 mploymcnts, the meaner trials of his boyhood;—the name of Oiviu. 
with poclry and ftvuc. It was his Idle m the ideal Mcrl.i. m . '.i.ss 
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all f«r shajics and spirits. ]n receiving tlic old aimcllation, tlic 
practwnl world, with its bittefiioss and strife retiuneif to him as ai 
the utterance of a spell. But in coming to Laiismere he had no 
choice. To say nothing of Dick, and Dick’s parents, with whom ids 
secret would not be. safe, iiandat Leshc knew that l.c had gone by 
the name of Fairhold—knew his supposed parentage, and w*«dd be 
sure to proclaim them. How account for the later name without 
setting curiosity to decipher the anagram it involved, and periiaps 
guiding suspicion to his fiirlh froni.^'oni, to the pij'iry of her meiriory, 
yet preserved from stain ? ^ 

His fecling.s as eomieeted witli \ora -shiirpeued a.'d deepened as 
they all h^ lieen by Ins diseoveiy of her painful narrative were 
embittered still more h.v coming in^coutaet with her parents. Old 
John was in the same lielpless slate of mind and bodj a-s before— 
neither worse nor better: hut waking up at iiiterv:ds viith vivid 
gleams of iuterest. in the clcetion at the wave of a blue banner—at 
the cry of “Blue for ever!’ It was the old broken-down charger, 
who, dozing in the mca(tow.s, stalls at the roll of the drum. No 
jiersiiasions Dick could einjiloy would induce his father to promise to 
vote even one Yellow. Yon might as well have e.\])ected the old Homan, 
with liis monom.-uiiae cry against Curtilage, to have voted for choosing 
Carthaginians for consuls. But poor John, nevertheless, 'wa.s not 
only very civil, hnt very hninblc to Dick—“ ver) happy to oblige the 
gentleman.” 

“Your own sou!” bawled Dick; “and here is your own grand¬ 
son.” 

“ Very happy to serve joii both: but. }OU see yon are i be v, rolls 
colour.” 

Then as he gazed at Leonard, the old man ajiproaelied lilm v,iili 
trembling knees, stroked liis hair, looked into his face niteonsli. ' Be 
thee iny grandson?” he fatlered. “ Wife, wife, Nora had no sou. had 
slie ? My memory begins to fail me, sir; prayetLCuse it; but yon have 
a look about the eyes thal—” Old John hegaii to weep, andliis 
wite led hiui away, 

■■'Don’t, come again,’' .she said to LeoimrJ, liar.shl,s, when she re 
turned. “ He’ll not sleep all night iiow.” And then, oliserving that 
tlie tears stood iii Leonard’s eyes, slie added, iu softened tones I 
am glad lo see you w'ell and tliriviiig, and to hear that you have. be,eu 
great service to my son llioharfi, who is a credit and an honour ti> 
the family, though poor John eamiot veto for him or for you agaiasi 
his coiyseienco ; and be sliould*-not be asked,” she added, firing up; 
■‘ and il. is a. sin to ask it, and he so old, and no one to defend hn 
but me. Bill ilel'eiul him I will wliile I have life !V 
The. poet recognised woman’,s brave, loving,wfe-like Jieart hove, a.;.i 
would have emliraeod the slerii grimdrnctiior,' if she Imd not drar.-ii 
back from him; and, as she turned towardit the room to wliieli she 
liad led her hnsb.a.nd, she s.aid over, tier shoiddcr— 

“ I’m not so uiddnd as I s'ecni.' hoy; hat it is better for yon, and 
for all, that yon sl'.ould not come to t tiis house again - -better thal you 
had not come into the town.” 

“ Fie, mother!” said Dick, seeing that Leonard, bending ids head, 
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Mieniiy wautea from tlie room. “ Yjii should l)c prouder oE*your 
grandson than you areof me.” 

" Prouder of him who may shame us ali yet?” 

” What do you mean ?” 

But Mrs. Avenel shook lier head aud vaiushed. 

“ Never mind ium, poor old sold,” said l)iek, as he joined Leonard 
at the threshold ; " she ahvajs hail her tempers. And since there is 
uo vote to be got in this house, and one can’t set a caucus on oue’.s 
own father at lcast»ia this extraprdmarily rotten and prejudiced old 
country, which is (|uitu,in its dotage- wc’ll not come here to be 
snubbed any more. Bless their old heart s nevert beless! ” 

Leonard’s acute sensibility iu,all that eoncenieil his birth, deeply 
wounded hy Mrs. Avencl’s allusions, which he eompreheuded better 
than his uncle did, was also kept on the edge by the suspense to 
winch he was condemned by Jlarlcy's continued .silence ns to the 
Tiapers confided to that nobleman. It seemed to Leonard almost un¬ 
accountable that Harley should have read those papers—be m the 
same town wTth himself ■ and yet volunteer no commmiioation. At 
length he wrote a few lines to Loi’d L’Estrangc, bringing the matter 
that cencerned him so deeply before Harley’s recollection, and sug¬ 
gesting his own earnest interest in any inrorraatioii t hat coidd supply 
(he gaps and omissions of the desultory fragment s. Harley, m reply¬ 
ing to this note, said, with apparent reason, “ that it would require a 
long personal interview to uiscnsa the subject i clerred to, and that 
■suiili an interview, in the thick oi the contest between himselt mid a 
fumdidatc ojiposed to the Lansmme pady would be#ure to get wind, 
lie ascribed to political intrigues, be impossible otherwise to explain 
and embarrass all the interests eonfided to their rcspectivi! cb^^a 
That for the rest he had not been unmindful of Ijeonard s anxiety, 
wliieli must now mainly be to see justice done to the dead 
parent, and learn the name, stalioii, and character of the jiarenl 
.vet siurviviiig. And in this Harley trusted to assist him as soon as the 
elose of the iioU would present a siutablc occasion.” The letter w«» 
iinlike Harley’s former cordial tone: it was hard and dry. LcoAra 
respeeted L’EsIrange loo much to own to himself that it was unfeel¬ 
ing. Witli all Ills rieii generosity of nature, he .sought excuses lor 
what he declined to blame. I’eriiaps something in Helen s inannei' 
or words had led Harley to sustiect 1 hat she still clionslied too tender 
an interest in the eomjianiou of hTr childhood; perhaps under this 
coldness of expression there lurked the burnin,g anguish of jealousy. 
And, oh Leonard so well understood, and could so nobly compas- 
siouatc, even in his juosperons rival, that torture of the most agomsmg 
of human passionsf ill which all oiirweasonings follow the distorted 
writhings of our pain. . • 

And Leonard himself, amidst his other causes oi distjuiet, was at 
once so gnawed and sq liumbled liy his own jealousy. Helen, he 
knew, was still under the same roqf as Harley. They, the betrotlici^ 
eouJd see eaeli other daily, hourly . He would soon licar ol their 
marriage. She would he home afar from the very sjihere of Ilia 
existence—carried into a loft ier region—aoee.ssible only to his ^eams 
And let to he jealous of one to whom both Helen and himself were 
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imi]i'f\such olj%u(ions, d<'li;iso<l him in liis o\ni esteem—jealousy iieie 
was so'*like inKi'afiliuh'. Uni for J what' could liavo liccomo of 
Tlelcu, left, toliis ho.'isli churire'r —lie who had himself been compelled, 
in despair, to tliiiik of sendin.ir her from his side, io be reared into 
smileless yout h in hi.s mother’s huniblc eotta;rc, while he faced famine 
alone, gazins on the terrible river, from the bridge by ■wliich'be had 
otiec oegged for very alms—begged of t hat Audley Egerton, to whom 
be was now oiiposcd as an ctmal; or Hying from the fiend that glared 
at him under the lids of the liaunlhig Ohal icrtmti No, jealousy here 
was more than agony—it was degraaulion-.it was eriun-! But, ah! 
if Helen were liappy in these splendid nuptials! Was he sure even 
of that consolation? Bitter was tlie thought cither way —lliat she 
should wholly forget him, in hiippines.s from whioli he stood excluded 
as a thing of sin—or sinfully herself remember, and he wn'tched ! 

AVith that healthful streiiglh of will whieh is more often propor- 
tio'.icd to the susecplibility of feeling than the world suppose, the 
voting m;iu at last, wrenehed himself for a while from t he iron tlmt 
had entered into his soul, and forced Jiis tiioughts to seek ridief in the 
verv olijcets from which they oMierwise would have the niostloath- 
ingly recoiled, lie aroused his imagination to hefriend his reason; 
he strove to divine some motive not explained by Harley, not io be 
yefeiTcd to the mere dtd'eat, by eoimler-scbeine, of llie sehemiug 
Bandtii -nor even to bo solved, by any service to Audley Egerfon, 
whleb Harley might evolve from t.lie’ complicated mcslies of the 
election; —some motive that e.ould more interest his own heart in the 
eonlesi, and couaecl itself with Harley's promised aid in clearing uii 
the nivstery of his parentage. Nora's memoir bad clearly liinted rliat 
tiis fatiier was of rank aad station fur beyond her own. Site had 
thrown the glow of her glorious fancies over the amhitioa and the 
destined career of the lover in whom she had merged her amhition as 
poetess, a,ud her career as woman. I’ossibly the father might be more 
disposed to own and to welcome the son, if the sou eoidcl achieve an 
opening, and give promise of worth, in that grand world of imblic life 
in wliieli alone reputation takes precedence of liink. Possibly, too, 
if the son thms succeeded, aud hecwiie one whom a proud fat her coulii 
with pride aokiiowledge, jjossiblr lie might, not only seenre a father's 
weloonie, but viudicate a mol her’.s name. TJiis marriage, whieii Nora 
darkl.v hinted she had been led to lieiievc was fr.andtdcni, might, after 
all, have hceu legal—the eeremouy concealed, even till now, 1/;. 
worldly shame at disparity of rank. But if tlie sou ismld make gotid 
his own footing - there where rank itself owned its chiefs in talent 
that shame might vanish. Tliese suppositions were not iuimobable; 
uor were tliey uueongenia! to lAeouard’s experience of Harley’s deli¬ 
cate bciiigiiity of |mrpo.se. Here, too, the imago of Helen allied 
itself with tliose ol his parents, to supixirt liis courage and influenee 
liis new ambition. True, liiat she was losfi to liim for ever. No 
worldly success, iio political honours, could now restore her to his 
side. 'But she might hear him named with respect in those circles 
in which alone she would here^ter move, and in which parliamentary 
reputation ranks higher titan literary fame. And porhws in future 
years, when love, retaining its,tenderness, was puriued fixmi its 



passion, tlicy might thus meet as McimIs. Hi; iiiighf. witlioiit 
take, lier children on hts kiiees, and say, perhaps in thoirold age. when 
he had clitnbcd to a social equality even Tvith her high-bqm lord, “ It 
was tho hope to regain the privilege bestowed on our childhood, tliat 
strengthened me to seek distinction wlieii you and happiness forsook 
iny youth.” Thus regarded, the election, which had before seemed to 
him so poor and vulgar an exliibition of vehement passions for petty 
objects, witii its trunmery of banners, and its discord of tnnnpcts, sud¬ 
denly grew into viviS interest, anti assumed dignity and importance. 
It is ever thus with all mortal strife. In proportion as it possesses, 
or is void of, the diviner something that quickens the pulse of the 
heart, and elevates the wing of the imagination, it presents a mockery 
to the pliilosophcr, or an inspiration to the b^. Feel that somMinp, 
and no contest is mean ! Feel it not, and, like ByrOn, you may class 
with the slauglitcr of Cannse that fund wliich, at Waterloo, restored 
the landmarks of nations; or may jeer with Juvenal at the dust of 
Hannibal, bconnse he sought (o deliver Caiihagc from min, and free 
a world from Rome. 


CHATTER XXlll. 

OscE llicu, grappling manfully with the task he haduudcrtakcu, 
mid constrainiug himself to look on what Riccabocoa would have 
called “ the snui hern side of things,” whatever there was really groat 
ill principle or lioooiirable to human iialm-c, deep below the sordid 
details and pitiful interests apparent on the face of the agitated cur¬ 
rent, came clear to his vision. Tin; ardour of t hose around him began 
to be contagions; the generous devotion to some cause, apart, from 
self, wliidi pervades an cleetiniqanri to which 1 he iioorest voter willoften 
render sacviliecs tliat may be called sublime, -- the warm personal affec- 
lion which community of zeal en at.e.s for the defender of beloved 
opinions—all concurred to dispel Ibal inclilforcuee to party ]x>litics, 
and coiiuteract Uiat di.sgu.st of t heir baser leaven, which the yoimg 
poet had lirst ooueeived. He oven began (o look with complacency, 
I'or itself, on a career of toil amUlionoiir.s strange to hb habitual 
labom-s and intellectual ambition. He Itiiew the poetry of idea 
witliiu him (as poet s ever do) into lhc;]irose of action to which he vv as 
liuvriod forward. He no longer oppo.sed Dick Avenel when that gen¬ 
tleman represented how dcttimoutal it would be to his business at 
Screwstown if he’devoted to his country the tune and the acmiieu 
required by his mill and its steam-engine; and how desirable it would 
he, on all aeeoimts, that Leonard Fairfield should become the, pai‘- 
liamiaitary representative of the Avcncls. “ It) therefore,” said Dick, 
“two of us cannot come in, and* one must retire, leave it to me to 
arrange with the committee that you shall be the one to persist. Ok 
never fear but what all scmples of honour shall be. satisfied. 1 
would not, for the sake of tlic Avcncls, have a word said against their 
representative.” 
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“ fct,” ausworod ljeoi;iird,i“it' 1 arrant tliis, 1IW Um( you auve 
«ome Intention of .“nlleriu^^ (he votes that your resif^nation would 
roleasc, to favour Ij<,'sUe at the expoiiscj of Egrifou."’ 

“ What the denoe is Egirl onto > ou f ” 

“Nothing, ('xcojit tliroufth uiy pTatiludi' to liis friend IjOril 
L’Estrang:e.’' ' 

“Pooh! f will (ell you a secret. Levy inforois me itriiiitel.i liiat 
L’Estraupe will be well salistied if tlie eiioiee of Laiismcre fall iipou 
Leslie iiLsIcad of E};rrl(jii; and I ^liiiik 1 eoiivi iced my Lord - for 1 
saw him in Loudon 'Ihal Kmu'lou would..hiivts no ehanei'j ihoiiydi 
. Leslie might.” 

“ I must ihiiik that Lord L'Eslrauge would resisi lu the. utmost 
auy attempt to protcr Leslie • wlaun ho despises - -to Egerloii. w liom 
he honours. And, so thinking, 1 too would resist it, a^ you may 
judge by the speeches which have so provoked your displeasure." 

"Tjct us cut short a yarn of talk w liieh, when it comes to likings 
and dislikings, might hist to almkht.i crackI’li lysk yon to do 
nothing that Lord l/Estrange docs not sanelioii, Wiiilhnl satisfy 
you?” 

Certainly, provided 1 am assiu’ed of the sauelion." 

And now, the imporlaut day preceding liie jioll. the day in which 
the candidates were to be forimdlv nominated, and mrei each utherin 
all the. ceremony of deelared riv.-dship. thuvned at last, 't he lowii-hall 
was tlic place seleeled for the oeeaMou ; am! before .sum ise, ail the 
streets were rttsonant with music, mid gay v, iiii hauners. 

Audley Egerton felt that he could imi wiliioui, iiieuriiiig .som.- 
just sareusm ou his dread to face, ihe eim^liliieuey lie had formerly 
rraresented, and by ihe maleonlents of wliieii be bad been burned hi 
effigy—absent liiiiiself from t he towii-hall, as lie had done from hal- 
cony and hostel. Painful as it wa;- to eonIVont Nora’s hrollmr, .imi 
WTDstle in public tigainst all the .secret memories that, ktiit the si.rUeof 
.the present contest wiUi the anguish that recalled the lirsl. stiU the 
thing must be done; and it was the Eiigli.'-b habit of bis life to faec 
witli courage wbatover be bad to do. 


Oil.UkTEll XM\. 

Tui. chiefs of the Blue party went in stale from Lau-smtuv Park; 
the two candidates in oiien carnages, each attended with his |iiopo.si.r 
and seconder. Other carriageswe.ro devoted tojlarley ;mil Levy^aud 
‘.he principal niembevs oftlie eomniiUee. Itiecaboccuwa.s seizedwith 
a fit of meliiiieboly or eynieism. ami decUueitto join the proces.s.sinu. 
.But just before lliey started, as all were a.sscmbling wiLlioiii the front, 
door, thiMio.-tnuui areived with hi.s welcome bag. There were let¬ 
ters forHju'ley, some fer Levy, many (hr E rertou, cue iuv Kandul 
Leslie. 

Levy, soon Imrryitig over his ov.,. eorre.sponiieiiec, hmked, in the 
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famDiar frcoiloin wiicicwiili he iiMially frcatcd Ids partioulav foends, 
orer Kaiidal’s shoulder. 

“ Troin tlie Squire ?*’ said lie. All. lie has 'wriUen at la.st! What 
made him delay so lous ? Ilope he relieves your mind ?” 

“ Yes," cried liandal, giving way to a joy that, rarely lighted up his 
elo.se seerel. eoiintenanco—"yes, he docs not write from Hazcl- 
deaii- not ilierc wlien iny letter arrived-- in Loudon—could not rest 
a( I he Hall the ))laee reminded liiiii too miieli of Ifr.mk—^went again 
;o loa 11 , oil the rexieiiit, of ray first letler eouceriiing the rupture of 
ilie iiiarriage. to see rater his son,*and take up some money to pay off 
ids imt-ntiif. Head wha<l. be sa,>s; -‘So, \iIdle I was about a mort¬ 
gage fuever did J guess that j .should he I he man to euciiniber the 
llar.eldeaii eslate. 1 tliouglil,*! might as well add £20,000 as 
£10,000 to the lotah W ill should loii he indebted at all to tliat 
Itavon l.evyt Don't have dealings uiih luoney-lenders. Your 
grandmoUier Mas a. Ilazeldeaii; and from a llazeldean yon shall have 
the whole sum leijuired in adiaiiee for those Rood lauu.s- good light 
soil some of ♦hem. As lo repayment, 'vn'’ll talk of that later. If 
Frank and J come Iogelher again, as we did of old, why, my estates 
Mill be Ids some dai ; and lie’ll not grudge the morlgage, so fond as 
he alMill's was ol'jim ; and if we don’t eouie together, Mdiat do I care 
for Itiiiidreds or thousands, idlher more or less? So 1 shall he down 
at l.aii'im re the day after to-moiTow, just in 1ho thick of your 
jmlliiig. lieai. the luauufaet urer. mi hoy, .and sliek up for the land. 
'tVIl l.ev.i 111 haie all i-ead.i. I shall hriiig the money down in good 
hauh-iiiile-. ami a braee ui )iistois in my e.oat-pocket to lake care of 
tlieiii. in ease rohhers get seeiil of the iiolc.s and attack me on the 
road, iis they did mi graiuU'atlier sixty years ago come, next Alichael- 
mas. haiismere eleeiiim jiiits one in mind of pistols. 1 once 
I’ougld a diiei iiifli an ollieer in Ids Alajesty’s service, Jl.iM., and had 
a hall lodged in niy right slioidder, on aeeouut of iui election at 
Lansmere : but I have forgiven .Yiidley his share in that transaction, 
llememlier me to him kindly. Don’t, get into a duel yourself; but I 
suppo.se mamiraei iirers doii'l Jiglii; - not (hat J blame them Ibrthat— 
I'ar from it.'" 

'I'he leller I hen ran on to express surpri.se, and hazai-d eoiijectlirC, 
as 111 the ivealiliy marriage iildeli Randal had annoiaieed as a pleasing 
surprise to the Sipdre. 

■' Well,” said Deiy, returning ll«' letter, ".von lumf, have written 
as elevevl}' as loii t.alk, or I he Squire is a h'Xib.v indeed.” 

Rand.'d smiled, jiookcted liis letter, ami I'rsponding to the impatient 
call of Ids jiroposer, .sprang lightly into the carriage. 

Hiuli i. too, seeiped pleased M'ith Jlie letters delivered to himself, 
and mill' joined licvy, as the eandidates drove slon’ly off. 

■■ Has not .Mr, Lesfie reeeived from the Squire an arisiver lo that 
letter of uldeh you informed me V' 

" \es, my lord, the Siifdrc will be here io-niorrow.” 

" To-morrow'f 'I'hank you liir*apprising me; Ids rooms shall be 
prepaml.” 

“ 1 supjwsi- he M'ill only .slay to see Tioslie and myself, and pay th* 
vioney.” 
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. “ ! Vay the mouey. Is it so, (hen r ” 

" IVicc the sum, and, it scAiis, as a gift, vi^icli Leslie ouly asked 
as a loan, llcally, my lord, Mr. Leslie is a very clever man; and 
though I am at your commands, I should not uko to injure him. 
With such matrimonial prospects, he could be a very powerful 
enemy; and if he sncceed m Parliament, still more so.” . 

“Baron, these gentlemen are waiting for you. I will follow hy 
myself.” 


cn.vr'i'LR XXV. 


Is the (eiitrc of the raised platform in the town-hall .sat the Mayor. 
On either hand of that dignitarj' now appeared the candidates of the 
respective partic.s. To his right, Audlcy .Egertou and licshc; to his 
left, Dick Avene! and Leonard. The plaee was as full ,as it coidd 
hold. Bows of grimy faces peeped in, even from the upper windows 
outside the building. The contest was one (hat created intense 
infcrest, not only from public principles, but local passions. Dick 
.4vcucl, tlic sou of a small tr^esmaii, standing against t he Right 
Honourable Audlcy Egcrfeii, the choice of the powerful Lausmere 
aristoeratie party - .standing too, wilhhis nephew by his .siri('—taking, 
as he himself was wont to say,‘'the tarnatum Bine Boll by both its 
oligarchical horns ! ” Tlicre was a pluck and gallantry in the very 
impudence of the attempt to convert the import ant borough—for one 
member of which a great Earl had hitherto striven, “ wit h labour dire 
and weary woe,”- ■ into two family .seals i'or (ho house of .Vvenel and 
the triumph of the Capeloeraey. 

Tills alone would have excited all the siiare passions of a eomilry 
borougli ;,but, besides this, there Wiis (lie euriosity (hat amaehed to tin- 
long-aefeiTod public appearaiiec of a etmtlidate renowned as llie 
e.x-miuister—a mtui whose earcer had commenced wiih liis success ai 
Lansmerc, and who now, amidst the jmpular louiiest (hat scattered 
bis colleagues, .sought to retit his vessel in the. same Itarbour from 
which it had first put forth. New gem rations iie.d grown up since 
the name, of Audlc.v Egeiton luui first (hillereii (he doveeo'es in t iiai- 
Corioli. The (luestions that liad then seemed .so important, were, for 
the mostitart, sittled and at rest. .i!a(. (Iio.se. (iresent who remem¬ 
bered Egertou in the former day, were Mru.-k 10 see (lOW tlu- same 
characteristics of bearing and iutpect which )iai! distiiiguisiied his early 
youth reviye,(l their interest iu Ute maturt; and celvbrateii man. As lu 
stood up for a few tnoments, ncforc he trx.k iiis seat. I'esidc the 
Mayor, glancing over the assendj}’, with its' uproar of ehcers and 
hisses, there was the same stately crcctuess of form and steadfastness 
of look—the. satne iudetinable and my.st,erious dignity of extemah, 
that imposed respect, etaifirmed esicem, or stilled dislike. The hisses 
iuvohmtarily ceased. 

The preliminary yu’ocecdings over, Iho proposers and secondw.s 
sommenced their oth.-e. 
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Audley was pro^iosed, of course, by the cnick man of tiic pailv—» 
irenuemau who hved on bis means pi a wliite house in th^Ui^h 
Street— had received S University education, and was a cadff, of a 
“ County I'amily.” This gentleman spoke nmcii about the Constitu¬ 
tion. something about Greece and Jtonic—compared feerton with 
William Pitt, also with Aristides; and sal. down, after an oration 
csteemtid classical by the few, and pronounccil prosy by the many, 
Audlcy’s seconder,-a burly and important maltster, struck a bolder 
key. He dwelt largely upon t he nec(‘ssit,v of being represented by gen¬ 
tlemen of wealth aw rank, aud»not*l)y “upstarts and adventurers. 
(Cheers and groans.) Lijoking at ihc. candiaates on the other srdi‘, 
it was an insult to the respectability of Lansmerc to suppose its 
eoiistitnents could elect a man who had no pretensions whatever 
10 their iiotiec, except tlut lie had once been a little hoy in the town, 
liiwlueli Ills fatlicr Lcjit a sliop-and a very noisy, turbulent, dirty 
little boy he was!” Dick smoothed his spotless shirt-front, and 
looked (lairgers, wliile the Blues laughed lieartily, and the Yellows 
cried “ Sliann“ As tor llie other camlidate on the .same .side, he 
Mile mallsfer) iiad mulling to say inraiiist him. He was, no doubt, 
■seiliieed into i.'resiimplimi by his nnele, and liis own iiicxperietu'e. It 
was .said tinil that l■aln^illat,l■. .Mr. Fairlield,was an autlior and apoet: 
if sci, lie v.as unknown to I'ame, for no bookseller in the town had 
ever even beard ol' Mr. l airliehl’s works. 'I'hen it was replied, 
.Mr. I'airneld bad writieii uinbr aaotiier name. What wmilcTthat 
prove i' Uitlier tlial. lie was a.sbmned of his na-ine, or that tlic W'orks 
did bimno credit. .l‘’or ids pari, he (the inalt.stcr) was an Englishman; 
lie dill not like, anonymous scribbler.s: there was something not right 
inwt'alever was concealed. .V man slnmid never bo afraid u>put his 
iinnie to wliai lie wrote. Bill, grant tliat Mr. Eairlield was a great 
aiilbur and a great poet, wliat the borough of Lan.snicre wanted was, 
not a. nieiiiiier who would pass his time in writing sonnets to Peggy 
or Moggy, but ti praclleal man ef business - a siat.csinaii- sueh a man 
as Mr. ,.\nd!ey Jlgcvloii a gentlcmaii of .nicie.nt birth, high .standing, 
and princely forl.nne. 'I'lie memlier for sncli a ]ilaec as Tjansme,rc 
should have a nripjicr degree of wealth.” (“Hear, bear!” from the 
lluiidred and fifty llesitafors, who .-dl stood in avow at ihe bottom 
of the hall; and “(lamnioiil” “Irliiir!” from some revohilionary, 
but incorruptible Yellows.I Slill (be allioion to Egerton’s private 
Ibrtiiue bad considerable elieel w iili the. bulk of I be audience, and the 
maltster was jiiiieh cheered on eonmnding. .Mr. Avencl's propoiser and 
si eonder-Ihc one a large giwer, the other the proprietor of a uew 
sliop fir liel ef.'d ;■•■ir.l.s. siiawls, bkaSket.s, and counterpanes (a man 
who, as be sled, ih .,;i willi tlie IT-yplo for ready money, and no 
mislakc - a'., least lione IliaT./r (werweetilied;, next followed. Doth 
said tmieh the same ihing. Mr. .Vveuel had made his fortune by 
itonest iiidttstry--was a fcUow-iownsman - must know the interests 
of the town better thau.slruiigers ■ uprigjit public iirinciplc.s never 
lawn on govcn-mneiifs - would ,se» Unit the people bad their rights, 
tind cut lin-vn army, navy, and all other job.s of a corrupt avistoeracy, 
&c. &e. Y-e. Eaiiilal .Leslie’s ]ir()poser, a captain on half-pay, under¬ 
took a long defence of :mi'y and navy, from the nnpidriolio asper- 
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sioM of the vitcediD-, NiKakois, which dtioucc diverted hunirom 
the djxe praise of Ihuidal, until ** short/’ recalled hini 
loth*.subjeof, .uid fhin (In ^opirs lie sflccted for PulogmjB were 
“araiabilirt of cluradei so coiiapK nous lu the urljaae iii<auiersof 
ills youn^ liicnd ‘ < oiiu idiiico in the opiraoiis of that illusfrioas 
'tdfcsniui wilh whom In w s (onjoiiKd ,” — ‘ f uJy (mtion in 
iJip best pimciplcs-onh l.iiiK, Nouth aid (hit was i luull* which 
would diminish (vuv div Hand il s sipoiidei was a blull jconian 
uimitiotci ot wualitwilh the I'.iicultui il ekclors lie w is too 
sliiutlitiorwiid h\ linll— idieitcdtio Aiidlci I^^rions i ali dtser 
' Kill o( qucslions i spoused la tlu 1 mdi d interest ‘ liojii 1 Ik liad h id 
tiiou^li ol (lu 1 iiai towns aid Ik (tin \poinm)w i-> icadi to toiaiie 
aid tor.d Im tiuslid (hit then ,woiild bi no diauci o( hiiniiiij; 
fill II nil mix .aiiiiidhpi Vs *o (hi loun" Riiitlcman wlioscno 
imiiitioii 111 I I HI pl( isiiK to second did not know iiaidi ihotn, 
linn hut till L( In s wdc an old timilv iii tin ii( i^hboiuiiu < miiti 
aid Ml 111 she sad hi w is neiilj iilated to Sipiiii lli/ildi in as 
,;ood I niiin snn stood upon shoi liithii 111 (tin ;ifomiu) hked 
1 ^lod till 1(1 III simp and hulloeks ind i rood bleed in nun lu 
supposed w IS t IK ‘■iniethnu Hi (thi >(onun)w.is not loi ihnsis 
111 w IS <01 hma lud ( oiis*itiilion lie stionld hue no ohpction, 
loi Hist ain to Inu tilliis loweiid mil tin malt t ix iipidid uol 
ihi h 1 st oh|u 1 Kill \h Li sill stunid to him i hktlv inunr eliap 
lid nuiommon will spokin aid on thi wholi loi aii^ht hi (_the 
Momai) eonid sii would do miii is will m Virhamint is uini 
1 aths of till rtnlleinin ml lliiii Ihi \tomaiisi1 din ii, litlli 
lined b\ tlu Blut miidi In till Vdlows ind with i dim cou 
-i inusuess ill il ‘■oini how o olhii hi hid i itlii r dim lai d ill in nol tlu 
I nisi olthepa \ hi hid Imnihosin lo idiociti Ijeoiuidw is not 
piitiiulaih ioitiinill ni his jnoiiosii i loniirish siiitleuiiu ' who 
Ilnms find N uious i alnus wilh suni! ii isimiInd lomi into 
sm lU mdepeiiihnei aid s( i aji loi litn in 1 1 a iiti 'lias cith 

I u iindntook till diliiiii ot ikxis ihi lull pi i i] I m had 
iindiitskin Ih d ol tin amv and ini aid ihii i uo/i n s( npuns 
spokenthiim.h tlu nose ihoiii t' i omiulit n iNslniii and 
‘ thi oasis 111 thedisul snddtiiii hi ki down lo tl i sitisi irlioii 
of Ins impilnnt listeneis lius 1 liiii w is howivii ifdiiiutd 
hj Leon 11(1 s scioiidti auiastii f a ni i pi uiispil spi dvct aid In 
eainest thnikan?nun—siiuerih lik ii, uiilw anil\ idmiiiiv Ltimaiil 
1 urfield Ihsopunoiiswiri diliveiciwith hud snnplieiti mil iceoui- 
paiued In i \pi( s ons ot t list in Li m ird s t illnls iiid iioiu sl\ th it 
wiicelltetne hciiusi i xpiissiKI wah Ici lim 

Thisi piejMi 1 in out op inn i dial mIiiiii suieicdid and 
Audli \ I , 11 1 on nosi i 

Mihi In t liw stnliuiis dlldl thci win ai thi piisinii ol out 
atcnstomeil to innm aid iltiiilioii aid lo ,, m toopluioiis (hewei^lii 
of lecornisid uthoiitN rin slownissol th nieisuied itmifs the 
composiat ol lilt iinnh aspiitdho decoium ol Ihi suupli ijistuus— 
atibespoki and illhicimi the Jlinistci of agitatcmpiii who had 
less apntated assemblies b) impassioni d eloquence, th m eoiupeiled 
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their silent respect to the vievs of sagacity and experience. But 
■what might have been formal and didactic in another, -was relieved in 
Egerton by that air, torib, hearing of a gentleman, -which have a charm 
for the most plebeian audience. He had eminently these attributes 
in private life; but they became far more conspicuous whenever he 
had to appear in public. The “senatorim decor” seemed a phrase 
coined tor him. 

Audley commenced -with notice of his adversaries iu that language 
of liigh courtesy whjoh is so becoming to superior station, and which 
augurs better for yictory than the* most pointed diatribes of hostile 
declamation. Inclining hi» head,towards Avenel, he expressed regi'ot 
that he should be opposed by a gentleman whose birth naturally 
endeared him to the to-wn^ of winch bo was a distinguished native, 
and whose honourable ambition was in itself a proof of the admirable 
mature of that Constitution, wliieli admitted the lowliest to rise to its 
distinctions, while it compelled the loftiest to labour and compete for 
those honours which were the most coveted, because they wore 
derived from the trust of their countrymen, and dignified by the 
duties which the sense of responsibility entailed. He paid a passing 
but generous eompliment to the reputed abilities of Iiccuard Bair- 
lield; and, alluding with apiiropriate grace to the interest he had 
ever taken in the success of youtli striving for place in the van of the 
new generation that marched on to rcplaee the old, he hnplied that 
he did not consider Leonard as opposed to himself, but rather as an 
emulous competitor for a worthy prize with his “ own young and 
valued friend, Mr. llaudal Leslie.” “Tliey are, happy at their 
years!” said the statesman, witli a certain iiathos. “Li the future 
they sec nothing to fear, in the past they have nothing to defend. It 
is not so with mo.” And I hen, jiassing on to the vague insinuations 
or bolder charges against himself and his policy proffered by the 
preceding speakers, Audley gathered himself up, and paused; for his 
eye hero rested on the Beporlers seated round the taiih; just below 
him ; and he recognised faces not unfamiliar to his recollection when 
metropolitan assemblies had hung on tlie -w^ords which fell from lips 
then privileged to advise a King. And involuntarily it ooonrredto 
t he ex-minister to escape altogether irom this contracted audience-- 
this election, with all its associations of i)ain—and address himself 
w holly to that vast and invisible Public, to wliich those Heporters 
would tran.smit liis ideas. At t.lijs thought his whole manner 
gradually changed. His cj'n became, fixed on the farthest verge of the 
crowd; his tones gi'cw more solcum.in their deep and sonorous 
'swell. He began to review and to viiidicatc his whole jiolitical life. 
He spoke of the measures he had aided to pass—of his part in tlio 
laws which now i-uloH the land. Ho tdbehed lightly, but with pride, 
on the. services ho had rendered to the opinions he had represented. 
He alluded to his neglect of his own pnvatc fortunes; but in what 
.ietall, however minute, in the public business committed to his 
char?i‘!, could even an enemy accuse him of neglect ? The allusion 
was no doubt intended to prepare the pxiblic for the news, that the 
wealth of .'Vudley Egerton was gone. jPinaUf, he came to the quee- 
VOL. 1!. 2 c 
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•lions tlist then agitated tiic day; and wade a general but masterly 
expdidtion of the policy wlikh, under the changes he foresaw, he 
ishbuiS rcootnmend his party to adopt. * 

Spoken to the motley assembly iu that town-haU, Andlcy’s spcecli 
extended to a circle of interests too wide for tiieir sympathy. Hut 
that assembly he heeded not—he forgot it. The reporters understood 
him, as their dying pens followed words which they presumed! neither 
to correct nor to abridge. Audlcy’s speecli was addressed to the 
nation;—^Ihc si)eer!h of a man hi whom the nation yet recognised a 
chief—desiring to clear ;dl misreplescntation iitoitt his past oarcer— 
calculathig, if life were spared to him. qb desthiies higher tiian he 
had yet fuliillcd—issuhig a mauifeslo of principles to be carried later 
into power, and planting a baimcr round wliich the divided sections of 
a broken host might yet rally for battle and for con(|ucst. Or 
perhaps, in the deeps of liis heart (not even comprehended by 
reporters, nor to be divined by t lie public), tlic unccrtahity of life 
was moi-e felt (ban the hope of amhition;. and tho statesiiiau desired 
to leave behind him one full vindication of tliatp/iilfc integrity and 
honour, on which, at least, his conscience acknowledged not a stain. 
“For more than twenty years,” said Audloy, in conclusion, “lhavc 
knowm no day iu which 1 liave not lived for my country. 1 may at 
times have opposed tlie wish of tJic Tcoplo- -1 may oppose it now-- 
but, so far as 1 can fq^m a judgment, only because 1 prefer tlieir 
welfare to their wish. And it—as I believe—there have been occa¬ 
sions on which as one amongst men more renowned, 1 have amended 
to laws of England—confirmed her safety, extended her commerce, 
wplield her lionour—I leave the rest to the censure of my enemies, 
and (his voice trembled) to tlie ehaiily of my friends.” 

Before the cheers tliat gi-cctod the close of tliis speech w'cro over, 
Richard Avenel arose. What is called “ (he more re.speefable iiarl,” 
of an audience—viz,, the better educated and lietter clad, even on 
to Yellow side of to uucstion—winced a little for the credit of their 
native borough, when they (iontemplatcd the candidate pitted agaiusr. 
the Great Commoner, whoso lofty presence still filled the eye, and 
whose majestic tones yet sounded in the ear. But tho vast majority 
on bolh sides. Blue and Tellow, liailed tlie rise of Dick Avenel as a 
relief to what, while it had awed toil’ attention, had rallicr strained 
their faculties. Tlie Yellon.s cheered and the Blues groaned; there 
was a tumultuous din of voice*, smd a reel to and fro of the wliole 
excited mass of unwashed faces and hrawmy shoulders. But Dick 
had as much pluck as Audlcyjiimself; and, by degrees, bis pluck and 
lii.s handsome featmes, and the curiosity to hear what he liad to say, 
obtained him a hearing; and that hearing, Dick having once got, ho 
contrived to keep. IJis sclf-eonfidence was Backed by a grudge 
against Egcrion, that attained to the elevation of malignity. He tiad 
armed himsell' for this occasion with an arsenal of ciuotations from 
Audley’s speeches, taken out of Hansartfs Debates; and, garbliug 
these texts in tlie unfairest and toost ingenious manner, he oouteived 
to split consistency into such fragments of inconsistency—to out so 
many harmless sentences into such unpopular, arbitrary, tyrannicai 
segments of doctrine—that he made a very pretty case against the 
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c'.nlightened and incorruptible Egerton, as shuffler and trimmei', 
defender of jobs, and^ eulogist of Manchester massacres, M. Src. 
And ail told the more because^ it seemed courted and provoked by 
the ex-minister’s elaborate vindication of himself. Having thus, as 
ho dcclared,_ triumphantly convicted the flight Honourable Genile- 
n\an opt of his own- mouth,” Dick considered himself at liberty to 
diverge into what he termed “the just indignation of a free-born 
Bril on in other words, into every variety ol abuse which bad taste 
could supply to acrimonious feeling. But he did it so roundly and 
danutlcssly, in such'trne hustings style, that for the moment at 
li-a.st, he carried the hull* of the crowd along with him sufficiently to 
bear down all the resentful murmurs of the Blue Committee-men, 
and the abashed shakes of the hSad with which the more aristocratic 
and well-bred among the Yellows sigiiilicd to each other that they 
were heartily ashamed of their Cimoidate. Dick concluded with an 
emphatic declaration that the Bight Honourable Gentleman’s day 
was gone by; tiiat the people had been pillaged and plundered 
enough by pompous red-tapists, who only tnonght of their salaries, 
and never went to their offices cxceid to waste the pen, ink, and 
paper wliich they did not pay for; that the Right Ilonourable 
(hmlleman. had boasted lie bad .served his country for twenty years, 
.'^ervod his countiyl- he should have said, served Ijor out! (Much 
l.'sighlcr.) I’rctty mess his couuti-y was in now. In short, for 
twenty years the Right Honourable Gentleman had put his hands 
into his country’s pockets.— “ And 1 ask you,” bawled Dick, 
“whether any of you arc a bit the bettor tor all that he hM 
taken out of them!” The Hundred and Jt’ifty Ilesitators shook 
iheir heads. “Non, that wo beu’t!” cried the Hundred and Eifty, 
dolorously. “ You new Tius People!” said Dick, turning majes¬ 
tically to Egerlon, who, with liis arms folded on his breast, and 
li is upper lip sligbily ernwed, sat like “Atlas uuiemoved”—“You 
liear^rHE People ! They condemn you and the' whole set of you. I 
repeat hereWhat I once vowed on a less public occasion—‘ As sure 
a.s my name is Biehard Avencl, yon shall smart for ’—(Dick hesitated) 
—smart for join contempt of the just rights, honest claims, and 
. nlightenod lUipiratioiLS of your indignant countrymen. The school- 
ruastcr is abroad, and the British Lion is aroused!” 

Dick sat down. The curve of contempt had passed fromEgerton’s 
lip:—iit the name of Avencl, thus iarshly spoken, he had suddenly 
.shaded Ids face with his hand. 

But Rjindal Leslie next arose, and Audley slowly raised his eyes, 
and looked towards his pruAyW with an expression of kindly interest. 
fVhat better dobui qpald there be for^ young man warmly attaclied 
to an eminent jjatron, who had been coarsely assailed—for a political 
.‘ispirant vindicating the principles which that patron represented? 
'The Blues, palpitating with indignant excitement, all prepared to 
cheer every sentence thaPcould embody their sense of outrage; even 
the -ueancst amongst the Yellowst now that Dick had oonolnded. 
dimly aware that their orator had laid himself terribly open, and 
richly deserved (more especially from the friend of Audley Egeilon) 
'Whatever punishing retort could vibrate from the heart of a man to 

8 r 8* 
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fiould not have contrived. How could he. attack Dick Avenel!—he 
who counted upon Hick Avenel to win liis election? How could 
he exasperate the Yellows, wlicn Dick’s solemn injunction had Jjceu— 
“ Say nothing to make the Yellows not vote for you!” How could 
no iaentil'y himself with Egerton’s iiolicy, when it was his own policy 
to make his opponents believe him an unprejudiced sensible youth, 
who would come all right and all YHlow one of these days! Demos¬ 
thenes himself would nave had a sore tln^at, worse than when he 
swallowed the golden cup of Havpalus, had Demosthenes been placed 
in so cursed a lix. Therefore RandarLeslie may well he excused if he, 
stammered and boggled—if he was appalled by a cheer when he said 
a word in vindication of Egertou—and looked clinging and lutiful 
when he sneaked out a counter civility to Dick. The Blues were 
sadly disappointed—damped; the Yellows smirked and took heart. 
AutUey Egerton’s brows darkened. Harley, who was on tlic plat¬ 
form, half see.n behind the front row, a quiet listener, bent over and 
whispered diily to Audley—“ You should have given a lesson before¬ 
hand to your clever young friend. Ilis afl'cclion for you overpowers 
him!” , 

Audley made no rejomder, but tore a leaf out of his pocket-book, 
and wrote, in pencil, these words—” Say that you may well feel em¬ 
barrassed how to reply to Mr. Avenel, because I had especially 
I'equested'you not to oe provoked to one angry expression against a 
gentleman whose father and brother-in-law gave the majoritj' of two 
by which 1 gained my first seat in I’arliament;—then plunge, at oner 
into general politics.” lie placed this paper in Ilandal’s hand, just 
as that unhappy young man was on the point of a thorough break¬ 
down. Ilandal paused, took breath, reaef the words attentively, and 
amidst a general titter; his presence of mind returned to him—he 
saw a way out of the scrape—collected himself—suddenly raised his 
head—and in tones unexpectedly firm and fluent, enlarged on the. 
text afibrded to him—enlarged so well that he took the audience by 
surprise—pleased the Blues by an evidence of Audley’s generosity- 
ana touched the Yellows by so affectionate a delerenee to the family 
of then' two candidates. Then the speaker was enabled to come at 
once to the topics on wliich he hud elaborately prepared himself, and 
delivered a set harangue—very artfully put together—temporising, it 
is true, and tiimming, hut full of what would have heeu called ad¬ 
mirable tiict and discretion in an old stager who did not want to 
commit himself to anybody or ^ anything. On the whole, the display 
became creditable, at least as an evidence of thoughtful reserve, rurc 
in a man so young - too refining and scholastic for oratory, but a very 
good essay—upon both sides of the question. Bandal wiped his pale 
forehead, and sat down, cheered, especially by the lawyers present, 
and seK-contented. It w’as now Leonard’s turn to speak. Keenly 
nervous, as men of the litemry temMraiiicnt are—constitutionally 
sliy, his voice trembled as he began. Lut he trusted, unconsciously, 
less to his intellect than his wiurm heart and scblc temper—and the 


the tqngue of an orator. A better opportunity for an honest young 
debuta^ could not exist; - a more disaCTceahlCj, annoying, perplexing, 
unmanageable opportunity for Bandal Leslie, the malice of the Eates 
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warm heart prompted his words, and the noble temper gradualhr di?r 
nilied liis manner. T{o»took advantagc*of the sentenees which^udlcy 
had put into llandal’s mouth, in order to efface the impression made 
by bis uncle’s rude assault. “Would that the Kiglit Honourable 
gentleman had himself made that gei^erous and affecting allusion to 
the services which he had deigned to remember, for, in tliat case, he 
(fjeonard) was confident that Mr. Avenel would nave lost all the 
bitterness which political contest was apt to engender in proportion 
to the earnestness with which golitical opinions were eiiteidaincd. 
Happy it was when some such milder sentiment as that which Mr. 
Egerton had instructed Mr. Leslie to convey preceded the sharp 
eiioouut or, and reminded antagonists, as Mr. Leslie had so emphati¬ 
cally done, that every shield had two sides, and that it was possible 
to maintain the one side to be golden, without denying the truth of 
the champion who asserted the other side to he silver.” Then, with¬ 
out appearing to throw over his uncle, the yoimg speaker contrived 
to insinuate an apology on his uncle’s Ixih.alf, with such exquisite 
graeo and gootl feeling, that he was loudly cheered by both parties; 
aud even Dick did not venlurc to utter the dissent which struggled 
to his lips. 

Hut if Leonard dealt thus respccffiilly with Egerton, he had no 
such imliicemcnts to spare Ibmdal Leslie. ' With the intuitive pene- 
tralion of ndncLs acoustonicd to smalysc character and iiu'cstigato 
Imman ii.itun', he detected the varnished insincerity of Itandal’s 
jirtful address, llis colour rose—his voiw; swelled—las hmey began 
to plaj, and his wit to si)arklo- when he came to take to pieces his 
youugfw antagonist’s rhetorical iiiosidc. lie exposed the falsehood of 
its atfecled moderation—ho tore into shreds the veil of w'ords, with 
their motley woof of yellow aud hhie—and showed that not a single 
conviction could he discovered behind it. “ Mr. Leslie’s speech,” 
said he, “ puts me in mind of a ferry-boat; it seems made forno pur¬ 
pose but to go from one side to the other.” The simile hit the truth 
so exactly, that it was reeeived with a roar of laughter: even Egerton 
smiled. “ Eor myself,” concluded Leonard, as he summed up his 
uuspariug analysis, “ I am new to party warfare; yet if I were not op- 
jiosiug Mi'. Leslie as a candidate for your sufl'rages, if I were but an 
elector— hclongiug, as 1 do, to the ])Poy)lc by my condition and my 
labours—I should feel that he is one of those politicians in whom the 
welfare, the honour, tlic moral clcvUtion of the people, find no fitting 
representative.” _ • 

Leonard sat down amidst great applause, and after a speech that 
raised Ihc, Yellows in their own estimation, and materially damaged 
Randal Le.slie in the eyes of the Blues. Kaiidal felt tliis witli a 
writhing of 1 he heart, J,hougli a sneer on the lips. He glanced fur¬ 
tively towards Dick Avenel, on whom, after all, his election, in spite 
of the Blues, might dcpqpd. Dick answered the furtive glance by an 
encouraging wink. Kandal turned to Egerton, and whispered to him 
—“ How i wish I had had more practice in speaking, so that I could 
liavc done you more justice! ” 

" Thank j'ou, Leslie; Mr. Eairfleld has supplied auy omission ol 
yours, so far as I am concerned. And you should excuse him for 
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his at^uk on yourself, becansg it may serve to convince you where 
your »»ilt as a speaker lies.” * 

“ Where ?” lusked Leslie, with jealous sullenness. 

“ In not believiiis a single word that you say,” answered Egerton. 
very di'ily; and then turning away, he said aloud to his proposer, and 
with a slight sigh, “ Mr. Avcncl may be proud of liis nephew ? I wish 
that young man were on our side; I could train him into a great 
debater.” 

And now the proceedings were i^hout to ternjiuate with a .show of 
hands, when a tall brawny elector in the iijjddle of tlio hall suddenly 
arose, and said he had some questions to put. A thri!! rau through 
the assembly, for this cleotpr was tjie demagogue of the Yellows- a 
fellow whom it was impossible to put down—a capital .speaker, with 
lungs of brass. “ I shall be very short,” said the demagogue. And 
therewith, under the shape, of questions to the two lilue (laudidates. 
he ccimraenccd a most furious onslauglit on the Earl of Liiiismere, and 
the E-arl’s son, Lord L’Estrange, accusing the last qf the grossest 
intimidation and corruption, and citing instances thcroof as exhibited 
towards various electors in Eish Lane and the Back Slums, who had 
been turned from Yellow promises by I he base arts of Blue aristocracy, 
repre.scnted in the person of the noble lord, whom he new dared to 
reply. The orator paused, and Harley suddenly passed into thi^ 
front of the iilatform, in token tLat he accepted 1 he ungracious invi¬ 
tation. (Ireat as !iad been the curiosity to hear Aiidley Egerton, yet 
greater, il’ possible, was the curiosity to licar Ijord Ij’Estraiige. Ab- 
sent from the plaec for so many years—heir (o such immense iiosscs- 
sions—with a vague reimtation for talents that he had never tu-oved 
—stKuigc, indeed, if Blue and Y'eliow had not strained their ears and 
hushed their breaths to listen. 

It is said that the poet is bom, and the orator made -a' say¬ 
ing only partially tnio. Some men have been made imct.s, and 
some men h.ave been bom orators. Most prohahly Harley 
L’Estrange had liitherto never spoken in public, and ho iiad 
not now spoken five minutes before all the pas.sions iujd humours 
of the assembly were as much under his command as the keys of the 
instrument are under the hands of the musician. He had 1aken from 
nature a voice capable of infinite variety of modulation, a countenanee 
of the most flexUe play of expression; and he was keenly alive (as 
profound humorists are) eraally til the ludicrous and the graver side 
of everything pi esentcd to his vigorous uuderstaiiding. Leonard had 
the eloquence of a poet—Audley Egerton that of a parliamenlary 
debater. But Harley liad the rai-er gift of eloquence in itself apart 
from the matter it conveys or vdoms—that ^ft which Demosfh.iies 
meant by his triple requisite of an orator, which has been improjicrly 
translated “ action,” but means in reality “ the acUttg” —“ the stage- 
play.” Both Leonard tmd Audley spoke well, from the good sense 
which their speeches nontained',,. but Harley could have talked 
nonsense, and made it more eflective than sense—even as a Kemlile or 
Macreudy could produce cifects from the trash talked by “The 
8traugerj” whicli your merely accomplished perfonner would fail to 
extract from the bciuitics of Hainlet. The art of oratoiy, indeed, i» 
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Rliicd more closely to that of tlie drama than to any other; and 
throughout Harley’s \diolc nature thdre ran, as the reader m^y hase 
noted (though quite unconsciously to Harley himself), a tendency 
towards that concentration of thought, action. Mid ciroumstance, on \ 
single jiurposc, which makes the world form itself into a stage, and 
gather* various and scattered agencies into the symmetry and com 
pactness of a drama. Thi.s' tendency, thoi^h it often produces 
effects that ajipear artificially theatrical, is not tmeommon with 
persons the most genuine and single-minded. It is, indeed, the 
natural inclination ot quick energies springing from wann emotions. 
IIcuco the very histoiy Vif nations in their fresh, vigorous, half- 
citilisod youth, always shapes itself info dramatic forms; while, as 
the exercise of sober reason exp’ands with civilisation, to the injury 
of the livelier faculties and more intuitive impulses, people look 
to the dramatic form of c.xpression, whether in thought or in action, 
as if it were the antidote to truth, instead of being its abstract and 
cssenee. 

But to rclifi-n from this long and .somewhat metaphysical digression, 
whatevcf might be the. cause why Harley L’Estran^ spoke so won¬ 
derfully well, there could be no doubt ih.at wonderfully well he did 
speak. He turned the demagogue and his attack into the most 
felicitous ridicule, and yet with the most genial good-humour; 
described tliat virtuous geiitlcmau’s adventures in search of corrup¬ 
tion through the ]nire r(!gious of I'ishLanc, and the Back Slums: 
and then.summed up the evidences on which 1he demagogue had 
founded Ids (diarge, with a humour so q^a[h! and original that the 
audience were convulsed with laughtomdi’rom laughter Harley 
huiTied his audience almost to the pathos of tears—for ho spoke of 
the insinuations sigaimst his father, so t^t every son and every father 
in the assembly felt moved as at the voice of Nature. 

A turn in a sentence, and a new emotion seized the assembly. 
Hai'lcy was identifying himself wdth the Lansmere electors. He 
spoke of his pride in heing a Lansmere man, and all the Lansm§re 
electors suddenly felt proud of him. He talked with familiar kind¬ 
ness of old friends remembered in his schoolboy holidays, rejoicing 
to find so many alive and prospering. He had a felicitous word to 
each. 

“Dear old Lansmere!” said he, and the simple exclamation won 
him the hearts of all. In fine, wh^ ho paused, as if to retire, it was 
amidst a storm of aoclamation. Audley grasped his hand, and whis- 
percd-v“lam the only one here u(Jt surprised, Harley. Now you 
liavc discovered your powers, never again let them slumber, miat 
a life may he yours if you no longos waste it!” Harley extricated 
his-hand, and Jiis eye glittered. He made a sign that he had more to 
say, and the ajiplause was hushed. “ My Right Honourable friend 
chides me for tlie yeaiy that I have wasted. True ; my years have 
been wasted—no matter how nog wherefore 1 But Ms !—how have 
they been spent ? in such devotion to the publim that those who know 
him not as J do, have said that ho had not one feeling left to spare to 
the obscurer duties and more limited affections, by which men of 
ordinary talents and humble minds rivet the links of that social order 
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which it is the august destiuy of statesmen—like him who now sits 
(lesida me—^to cherish and dfcfond. But, for my part, 1 tliink that 
iliere KUO being so dangjerous as the solemn hypocrite, who, because 
he drills his cold nature into serving mechanically some conventioniJ 
abstraction—whether he calls it ‘the Constitution’ or ‘the Public’— 
holds himself dispensed from whatever, in the warm blood of .private 
life, wins attachment to goodness and confidence to trath. Let 
others, then, praise my Uight Honourable friend as the incorruptible 
politician. Pardon me if I draw his likeness as the loyal, sincere man, 
who might say with the honest priest, ‘that he could not tell a lie to 
gain Heaven by it!’—and with so fine a'sense of honour, that he 
would hold it a he merely to conceal the truth.” Harley then drew 
a brilhant picture of the type of chivalrous honesty—of the iilcal 
whieli the English attach to the phrase of “ a perfect gentleman,” 
applying each sentence to his Right Honourahle, friend with an 
emphasis tliat seemed to hurst from his heart. To all of the andience, 
save two, it was an enlogium which the fervent sincerity of ( he 
eulogist alone saved from hyperbole. But Levy rubbed his hands, 
and chuckled inly; mid Egerton hung his head, and moveiPrcstles.sly 
on his seat. Every word that Haney uttered lodged aii arrow in 
Audley’s breast. Amidst the cheers (hat followed (his adniirahle 
sketch of the “loyal man,” Harley recognised Leonard’s entlmsias(ic 
voice. He turned sliarply towards the young man : “ Mr. Pair(icM 
cheers this description of integrity, imd its application; let him 
imitate the model set before him, and he may live to hear praise as 
genuine as mine from some friend who has tested his worl h a.s I have 
tested Mr. Egerton’s. Mr. Eairficld is a poet: Ids claim (o (hat tide 
was disputed by one of the speakers who preceded me!—iiiijustlv 
disputed! Mr. Eairfield is every inch a poet. But, it has heeii asked, 
‘Are poets fit for the business of senates ? Will they not be waiting 
sonnets to Peggy and Moggy, when you want (hern to concentrate their 
divine imagination on the details of a beer bill?’ T)o not let Mr. 
Eairiield’s trieuds be alarmed. At the risk of injiiiy to the two eau- 
dMates whose cause 1 espouse, truth, compels me to say, tli.it poets, 
when they stoop to action, arc not less prosaic than the tfiillcst 
amongst us: they are swayed by the same selfish interests—they are 
moved by the same petty passions. It is a mistake to suppose (hat 
any detail in common life, whether in public or iirivate, can be too 
mean to seduce the exquisite plianees of their fancy. Nay, in public 
life, we may (oust them better than other men; for v;uii( y is a kind of 
second conscience, and, as a poet has himself said— 

* Wh« fears not to do ill» yet fears the 7iame, 

Andf free firom conocience, is a slave to s'hamc.' 

In private life alone we do weh' to he on ohr guard against these 
children of fancy, for they so devote to the Muse all their treasury of 
sentiment, that we can no more expect them to waste a thought on 
the plain duties of men, than we can expect the spcndtliril't, who daz- 
sles the town, ‘to fritter away his money in paying his debts.’ But 
all the world are agreed to be indulgent to the infirmities of those 
who are their own deceivers and their ov/n chastisers. Poets have 
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more enthusiasm, more affection, more heart than others; but only for 
lictions of tlicir own creating. It is In vain for us to attach^hem to 
ourselves by vulgar merit, by commonplace obligations—strive and 
sacrifice as we may. They are ungratelnl to us, only because grati¬ 
tude is so very unpoctical a subject. We lose them the moment we 
attempt to bind. Their love, 

* loight as air, at sight of human ties. 

Spreads its light wings, and in a moment dies.* 

'iliey follow their bwn caprice!—adore their own delusions-^and, 
deeming the forms of immanity too material for their fantastic 
allectious, conjure up a ghost, and are cliilled to death by its em- 
biiUie! ” * 

Then, suddenly aware that he was passing beyond the comprehen- 
•sion of his audicuccj and toucliing upon the bounds of his bitter secret 
^for here he was thinking, not of Leonard, hut of Nora), Harley gave 
a new and more homely direction to his terrible irony—^turned into 
tolling ridicitlc the most elevated sentiments Leonard’s speech had 
coiivcyed—hastened on to a rapid view of political questions in gene¬ 
ral —defended Leslie with the same apparent earnestness and latent 
satire with which lie had eulogised Aiidlcy — and conohidcd a 
speech, which, for popular cflect, laid never been equalled in that 
hall, amidst a diapason of cheers that threatened to bring down the 
rafters. —~ 

In a few minutes more, the proceedings wci'c closed—a show of 
iiands taken. The show was declared by the Mayor, who was a 
iliorough Blue, in favour of the Bight Hon. Audlcy Egerton and 
Bimdai Leslie, Esquire. 

Cries of “ No,” “ Shame,” “ Partial,” &c.—a poll demanded on 
behalf of the other two candidates—and the crowd began to pour out 
of the ball. 

Harley was the first who vanished, retreating by the private en¬ 
trance. Egerton followed; Bandal, lingering, Ayenol came up and 
sliook liaiids with him openly, hut nliispered, privately, “Meet mo 
to-night in Lansmcrc Park, in the oak copse, about three hundred 
yaid.s from tJie turnstile, at the town end of the park. Wc must 
see how to make all right. What a confounded humbug this has 
been! ” 


CHAPTEE, XXVI. 

Ip the vigour of Harley’s address had taken by surprise both friemt 
and foe, not one in that assembly—not even the conscience-stricken 
Egerton—felt its effect so dcepljj as the assailed and startled Leo¬ 
nard. He was at first perfectly stunned by sarcasms which he so 
ill deserved; nor was it till after the assembly had broken up that 
Leonard could even conjecture the cause winch had provoked the 
taunt and barbed its dart. Evident^ Harley liad Icaincd (but learned. 
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only in order to misconceive apd t'o -wrong) Leonard’s confession of 
love toHelen Digby. And now those implied accusations of disregard 
to tlie duties of common life not only galled the young man’s licart, 
but outri^ed liis honour. He felt the generous indignation of man¬ 
hood. He must .sec Lord L’Estraiige at onee, (uid vindicate himself 
—^vindicate Helen; ior thus to accuse one, was tacitly to asperse the 
other. 

Extricating himself from his own enthusiastic partisans, Leonard 
went straight on foot towards Lansmere Housq. The park palings 
touched close upon the town, with a small turnstile for foot-pas¬ 
sengers. And as Leonard, availing himself of this entrance, had 
advanced some hundred yai-ds or so throtMfh tlic park, suddenly, in 
the midst of that very copse in whicli Avene! had appointed to ineet 
Leslie, he found himself face to face with Helen Highy herself. 

Helen started, with a faint cry. lint Ixonard, absorbed in his 
own desire to justify both, hailed the sipht, and did not pause to 
account for his appearance, nor to soothe her a.gitation., 

“ Miss Digb.v!” he exclaimed throwing into his voice and manner 
tlmt respect which often so cruelly divides the past familiarity from 
the present abenation—“ Miss Digby, I rejoice to see you—rejoice to 
ask your permission to relieve myself from a ebargi that in truth 
wounds even yon, while hwelled but at me. Lord L’Estrauge has 
just implied, in public, that 1—1—who owe liim so much—who have 
honoured him so truly, that even the ju.st resentment I now feel, half 
seems to me the ingratitude with which ho charges me—has impliful 
that--ah! Miss Digby, I can scarcely commaud words to say what 
it so humiliates me to have beard. But you know how false is all 
accusation that either of us could deceive our oommou benefactor. 
Srfer me to repeat to your guardian, what 1 presumed to say to you 
when we last met—^what you answered—and state how I left your 
presence.” 

‘‘ Oh, Leonard! yes: clear yourself in his eyes. Go! Unjust that 
be IS— ungenerous Lord L’E.strangc!” 

“ Helen Digby!” cried a voice', close at hand, “ of whom do von 
speak thus?” 

At the sound of that -voice, Helen juid Leonard both tunicd, and 
beheld A'ioknte standing before them, her young beauty rendered 
almost sublime by the noble anger tliat lit her eyes, glowed in her 
cheeks, animated her stately Ibnu." 

“ Is it you who thus speak of Lord L’Estrange? Yon—Helen 
Digby —^iim " 

From behind Violante now emergc-d Mr. Dale. “ Softly, children,” 
he swd; ami placing one hand g>n Violante’s shoulder, he extended 
the other to Leonard. “ What is this ? Come hither to me, Leonard, 
and explain.” 

Leonard walked aside -with the Parson, and in a few sentences 
gave vent to his swelling heart. 

The Parson shaved iu Leonard’s resentment; and having soon 
drawn from him all that had passed in his memorable interview with 
Helen, exclaimed— 

“'Enough! Do not yet seek Lord L’Estrauge yourself; I am 
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goinfT to see him— 1 am here at Id's request. His summous, indeed, 
was for to-moiTOw; bitt the Squire liavinpr written me a Imrrkd line, 
requesling me 1o meet him at Lansmere to-morrow, and proceed witti 
him afterwards in search of poor Frank, I thought I might have little 
time for commmiioations with Lord L’Estrange, unless I forestalled 
liis invitation and came to-day. Well that I did so. I only arrived 
an hour since—found he was gone to the Town Hall—and joined the 
young ladies in the Park. Miss Digby, thinking it natural that 1 
might wish to say son^pthiug in priyal e to iny old young friend Yiolante, 
walked a few paces in advance. Thus, fortunat ely, I chanced to be 
here, to receive your account, and 1 tnist to remove misunderstanding. 
.Ijord Jj’B.strange must now' bo rotmmed. 1 wdll go back to the 
liouso. You, meanwliile, return to tlio town, I beseech you. I wiU 
come to you afterwards at your inn. Yonr very appearance in these 
grounds—even the brief words that hav'c passed between Helen and 
yon—might only widen the breach between yourself and your bene¬ 
factor. 1 caimot bear to anticipate this. Go back, 1 rjitrcat you. 1 
will explain all, juid Lord L’l'istrange sliaE right you. Tliat —that 
must be his intention !” 

“ h —be his iulentiou—wdien lie has just so wronged me !” 

“ Yes, yes,” faltered the poor Parson, mindful of his promise to 
L’Estrauge not to reveal his o\ni interiocw with that nobleman, and 
vet not knowing otherwise bow to explain or to soothe. But, still 
believing Leonard to bo Harley’s son, and remembenng all that 
Harley had so pointedly said of atouoraont, in apparent remorse for 
erime, Mr. Dale w;«> wholly at a loss l)imself to imdcrstand why 
Harley should have thus pl■efac(^d ntouomeut by an insult. Anxious, 
however, to prevent a meeting between FTarloy and Ijconard, while 
both were luicler the inlluonce of such feelings towards each oilier, he 
made, au elfort over himself, and so well argued in favour of his own 
diplomacy, that Leonard icluctautly consented to wait for Mr. Dale’s 
report. 

” .Vs to reparation or excuse,” said he, proudly, “ it must rest W’ith 
Lord L’Jistrauge. 1 ask it not. Tell him only this- that if, the 
instant.[ heard "that she whom I loved and held sacred for so many 
years was aflianced to hiai, J resigned even the very wish to call 
her mine—if that were deserl.ion of man’s duties, 1 am OTilty. If 
to Imvc prayed night and day thaj she. who would have blessed my 
lonely and toilsome life, may give some charm to his, not lieslowed 
by Ids wealtli and ids greatness—if that were ingratitude, 1 am un¬ 
grateful; let 1dm stiU condciiin me.* I iiass out of bis sphere—a 
thing that has crossed it a moment, and is gone. But Helen he must 
not lilamc—suspect—oven by a tlionglit. One word more. In this 
election—this strife for objects wholly foreign to all my habits, 
uusuited to my poverty, at war with [giiiiratious so long devoted to 
fairer goals, though bji obscurer paths—I obeyed but his wiU or 
whim; at a moment, too, when wiy whole soul sickened for repose 
•vnd solitude. 1 had forced myself at last to take interest in what I 
had before loathed. But in every hope for the future—every stimu¬ 
lant to ambition—^Ijord L’Estrunge’s esteem still stood before me. 
•Now, what do 1 here longer ? All (jf Ids conduct, save his contemp 
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for myself, is an eniipiia. And unless lie repeat a. wisli, whieli I 
■vrould^ain still regard as a faw, i retire fr«m the contest he 
embittered—1 renounce the ambition be has poisoned; and, mindfuj 
of those humble duties wliieh he implies that 1 disdain, I return lo 
my own home.” 

The Parson nodded assent to each of these sentences, aiid Leonard, 
passing by Violante and Helen, with a salutation equally distant to 
both, retraced his steps towards the town. 

Meauwliilc Viohuite and Helen Ijad also been in close conference, 
and th.at conl'crcuee had suddenly' endeared efch to the other; for 
Helen, tiiken by suiyrisc, agitated, overiSowered, had revealed to 
Violante that confession of another attachment, which she had made 
to Lord L’Estraiigo—the rupture of her engagement with the latter. 
Violante saw that Harley was free. Harley, too, had promised 
to free herself. By a sudden flash of conviction, recalling his wwds, 
looks, she felt that she was beloved—deemed that honour alone (while 
either w'as yet shackled) had forbidden him to own that love. Violante 
stood a being transformed, “blushing celestial rosy red* ’—Heaven at 
her heart, joy in her eyes;- she loved so well, and she trusted so 
imiilicitly! Then from out the overflow' of her own hope and bliss 
.she poured forth such sweet comfort to Helen, t hat Helen’s arm stole 
around her—cheek touched check -they w'ere as sisters. 

At another inoincnf , Mr. Hale might have felt some amazement at 
the sudden affection which had siirung up belwemi these young per¬ 
sons ; for in his previous conversation with Ab'olmitc, he had, as he 
thought, very artfully, and in a pleasant vein, sounded the young 
Italiaii as to her opinion of her fair friend’s various good qualities - 
■indViolante had rather slinink from the title of “friend;” uud 
though she had the magnauimity to spe.ak with great praise of Helen, 
the yiraisc did not sound cordial. But the good man was at this 
moment occupied in preparing his thoughts for his iiitciTicw with 
Harley,—he mined the two girls in sihnie.e, and, liitldiig an arm of 
each within his own, walked slow'Jy towards tlie house. As he 
approached the terrace, he observed Iliccabocea and Kandal pacing 
the gravel walk side hy side. 

Violante, pressing lus arm, whispered, “Let. us go round the other 
way; I would speak vvitli you a few mhnitesniidisturhed.” 

Mr. Dale, supposing that. Violante wished to dispense with the 
orescnce of Helen, said to the latter, “ My dear young lady, perhaps 
you will excuse me to Hr.Jficcahocca who is beckoning to me. and 
no doubt very much surprised to see me here—while I finish what I 
was saying to Violante when we were interrupted.” 

Helen left them, and Violantp led the Piirson«round through tlie 
shrubbery, towards a sidc^loor in another wing of the house. 

“What have you to say to nici'” asked Mr. Dale, surprised that 
she wmiained sUeiit. 

"You will soe Lord li’EsI range. Be sure that you convince him ot 
Leonard’s honour. A doubt of tre.achery .so grieves his noble hcai-t, 
that perhaps it may disturb his judgment.” 

“ You seem to think very highly of the heart of this Lord L’Est ranga 
child ! ” s.iid the Parson, in some surprise. 
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Violantc bluslied, hut went on finnly, and wiin serious earnestness. 
“ Some words whieh he—that is, Lori L’Estrange—said to me very 
lately, make me so glacf that you are here—that you ivill see liihi; for 
T know how good you are, and how wise—deal-, dear Mr. Dale, lie 
spoke as one who had received some grievous wrong, which had 
abruptly soured alt his views of life. He spoke of rctneinent- soli¬ 
tude; no (Sfirtrtiom his coimtry has so many claims. I know not what 
he can mean—unless it bethatliis—Ills marriage with Helen Digby is 
broken off.” 

“Broken off! IsUiatso?” • 

“ I liavc it from hersetf. You may wcU be astonished that she 
could even think of another after having known him 1 ” 

The Parson fixed his eyes vniy gravely on the young enthusia.sl. 
But though her cheek glowed, there was in her expre.ssion of face so 
much artless, open iimooeuce, that Mr. Dale contented liiuiself with 
a slight shake oi the Iicad, aud a dry remark:— 

“1 think it quite natural that Helen Di,gby should prefer Leonard 
Fairfield. A good girl, not misled by vanity aud ambition; tempta¬ 
tions of whieh it belioves us all to beware—nor least, perhaps, young 
ladies snddcnly brought in eonlact with wenlth aud rank. As to this 
)ioblem:m’s me.rits, 1 know not yet whether to allow or to deny them; 
1 re.seiwe my .iudgment till after our intemew. This is aU you ha\c 
to say to me ?” 

Violante paused a moment, “1 caunot think,” she said, hall- 
smiliiig —“ 1 cannot think that the change that has occurred in him 
for changed he is—that his ob.seure hints as to injury received, and 
justice to be done, are caused merely by his disappointment with 
regard lo Helen. But you can learn that; IcarP if he bo so very 
nmeh disappointed. Nay, 1. think not! ” 

She slipjicd her slight hand from the Parson’s arm, and daited 
:iway through the e.vergreeus. Half-eoiieealcd amidst the laurels, she 
turned hack, aud Mr. Dale ^ught her e.\'c -hidf arch —half melan¬ 
choly ; it.s light came soft througli a tear. 

“1 don’t half like this,” muttered the Parson; “1 shall give 
Dr. Riceahocea a caution.” So mutlcring, he pushed open the. 
side-door, and finding a swvant, begged admittance lo Lord 
L’l!lstrang(!, 

Harley at that moment was (do.soted with Levy, and his coun- 
lenanoc was eomposed aud iearfuily,stem. “So, so, by this time 
i o-morrow,” said he, " Mr. Egorion will hq.trioked but of his election 
by Mr. Randal Leslie - good! By tins time to-morrow his ambition 
will be blasted by the treachery of his friends—good 1 By this time 
to-morrow the baililfs will seize his person—ruined, beggai-ed, pauper, 
aud captive—all because he has trnSted and been deceived good! 
And it he blame yon; prudent Baron Levy—if he accuse smooth 
Mr. Bandal Leslie—forget not to say', ‘ We -were both but the blind 
agents of your friend Jisrlcy L’Estrange. Ask him why j'ou are sa 
miserable a dupe.’ ” * 

“And nu’ght I now ask your lord.sliip for one word of cxpla- 
lotion ?” 

"No, sir!“it is enough that I liave spared you. But you were 
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never my friend; I have no revenge against a man whose liand I 
never even touched.” • 

The (Baron scowled, but there was a pow* about his tyrant that 
cowed him into actual tenor. He resumed, after a pause— 

“ And thouuh Mr. Leslie is to be member for Lansmere—thanks 

to you—you still desire that I should-” 

“ Do exactly as I have said. My plans now never vary a hair’s 
breadth.” 

The groom of the chambers entered. 

“My lord, the Reverend hlr. Pale wishes .to know if you can 
receive him.” f 

“ Mr. Dale!—he should have come to-morrow. Say that I did not 
expect him to-day; that I am unfortunately ensued tul dinner, which 
will be earlier than usual. Show him into ids room; he will have 
but liUJe time to change his dress. By the way, Mr. Egerton dines 
in his own apartment,” 


CHAPTER XXYII. 

Thu leading members of the Blue Committee were invited to dine 
at the Park, and the hour for the entertainment was Lideed (larly, jis 
there might be much need yet of active exertion oil the cve of a poll 
in a contest expected to be so close, and in which liio. iulloxible 
Hundred and Eifly “Waiters upon I’rovidenee” still reserved thcii 
veiy valuable votes.' 

The party was gay and animated, despite the aiiscncc of Audley 
Egcrtoii, who, on the plea of increased indisposilion, had shut himscli 
up in his rooms the instniit that ho had returned from the ’I'own 
Hall, and sent word to Harley that ho was too uuwell to join ll-.e 
party at dinner. * 

Randal was really in high spirits, despite the very cijiLivoc.u 
success of his speech. What did it signify if a speech failed, pro¬ 
vided the election was secure ? He was longing for the appoiiiliueut 
with Dick Aveiiel, which was to niiiko “ :dl nglit! ” The K.jnirc vias 
to bring the money for tho purchase of the coveted lauds I he next 
morning. Riccabocca had assured him, again mid again, of Violauto’s 
hand. If ever Randal Leslie could be called a hapjjy man, it was as 
he sat at that dinner taking wine with Mr. Mayor and Mr. Aldci;- 
man, and looking, across the gleaming silver yifgfcmz, down the long- 
vista into wealth and power. 

Tho dinner was scarcely over, when Lord L’Estrange, in a brief 
speech, reminded liLs gnests of the work still before them; a,nd aftci- 
a toast to the health of the future members for Lansmere, dismissed 
the Committee to tlieir labours. 

Levy made a sign to Randal, who followed the Baron to his own 
room. 

“ Leslie, your election is in some jeopardy. I find, from the con¬ 
versation of those near me at dinner, that Egerton has made such 
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way amonifst the Blues by his speech, aud they are so afraid of losinj* 
a man who does them so much cre^t^ that the Conimittce-inen not 
only talk of wiihholdftig from yon Iheir second votes and ol>plmnj5- 
ins Egerton, hut of subscribing privately amongst themselves to win 
over that coy body of a Hundred and Fifty, upon whom 1 know 
that Aveuel counts in whatever votes he may bo able to transfer 
to you?’ 

“ It would be very unhandsome in the Committee, which pretends 
to act for both of us, to plump Egerton,” said Bandal, with consistent 
auger. “But 1 donjt think they can get tnose Hundred and Eiftv 
without the most open j^ud exorbitant bribery- an expense which 
Egerton will not pay, and which it would be very discreditable to 
Lord L’Estrangc or bis father to counteuiuico." 

“ 1 iold them llatly,” returned Ijevy, “that, as Mr. Egerton’s 
agent, 1 vyould allow no proceedings that might vitiate the election: 
but that I would undertake the management of these men myself ; 
■uid 1 am going into the town in order to do so. 1 have also per¬ 
suaded the leading Committee-men to reconsider their determination 
to plump Egerton"they have decided to do as L’Estrangc directs. 
and 1 know what he will say. You may rely on me,” continued 
the Baron, who spoke wdth a dogged seriousness, unusual to Ids 
eymioal temper, “to obtain for yon the prcforcuee over Audley, if it 
b<‘ in my power to do so. JMcaiiwbilc, yon should really see Avencl 
this very night.” 

“ 1 have an appointment witli him at ten o’clock; and, judging by 
bis speech against Egerton, 1 cannot, doubt of bis aid to me, if con- 
vineed by his poU-hooks that he is not able to return both himself 
and his imperijneut nephew. My speech, however sarcastically treated 
liy Mr. Eairlield, must at least have disposed the Yellow party to vote 
railier for me than for a determined opponent like Egerton.” 

“ 1 hope so; for your speech ;ind Eairlield’a answer liavc damaged 
you teiTibly with the Blues. However, your main hope rests on my 
power to keep tliosc Hundtfid and Fifty rascals from .sjilitting, their 
votes on Egerton, and to induce them, by aU. means, sliort of bringing 
myself before a Committee of the House of Commons for positive 
uribery—which would hurt most seriously my present social position, 
—to give one vote to you. 1 shall tell tliem, as 1 have told the Com¬ 
mittee, that Egerton is safe, aud will paynothing; hut that you want 
the vote.s, and that 1—in short, if they can be bought upon tic/,-, 1 will 
buy them. Avencl, however, can serve you best bore; for, as they are 
^1 Yellow'S at heart, they make no scinplc of hinting that they want, 
twice as much for voting Blue us they will take for voting Yellow. Aud 
Avencl being a townsman, aud knowing their ways, could contrive lo 
gain them, and yet not bnbe.” * 

liANBAL (shakinghis head incredulously).—Not bribe! 

Levy. —Pooh 1 Not bribe so as to be found out. 

'rbero was a knock at the door. A servant entered and presented 
Mr. Egerten’s compliments to Biffon Levy, with a request that the 
Baron would immediately come to Ms rooms for a few minutes. 

“Well,” said Levy, when the servant had withdrawn, “I must 
go to Egerton, and the instant I leave him 1 shall repair to the town. 
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Perhai>s I may pass the ni^lit there.” So saying, he left Eaudal.'and 
took his way to Andlcy’s apartment. , 

“ Lefy.” said Die statesman, nbniptly, upon the entranci^ of tin' 
Baron, have vou betrayed my secret—iny first marriage- to Lord 
L’Estrango p”’- 

“No, ISgcrton: on my lionour, I have not betrayed it.” 

“You heard his ■speech! IJid you not detect a fearful irony 
under his pndses?—or is it but -but- my conscience?” added tlie 
proud man, through his set teeth. 

“Keally,” said Levy, “Lord L’35strange sr.«,med to me to select 
for his praise precisely those points in youivcharaotcr whicli any other 
of your friends would select for panepo^ic.” 

“ Ay, any other of my friends I—What friends ? ” muttered Egerton. 
gloomily. Then, rousmg himself, he added, in a voice that had none 
of its accustomed clear firmness of tone, “ Your pre.sence here in this 
house, Levy, surprised me, as I told you at the first; 1 could not con¬ 
ceive its necessity. Harley urged you to come ?—he with whom you 
arc no favourite! You and he both said that yo|^ acquaintance with 
Itichard Avcnel would enable you to conciliate Ids opposition. 1 cannot 
congratulate you on your success.” 

“ My success remains to be proved. The vehemence of his attack 
to-day may be but a feint to cover his alliance to-morrow.” 

Audley went on without notice of the interruption. “ There is a 
change in Harley—tome and to all’ a change, perhaps, not pei-ecjilible 
to others—but 1 have known him from a boy.” 

“ He i.s occupied for (be first time witli the practical business of 
life. — That would account for a nincli greater oliaiiw than you 
remark.” 

'"Do you see him familiarly?—converse with him often?” 

“No, and only on matters comicctcd with the election. Oee,aslo;i- 
aUy, inde.ed. he consults me as to Bandai Leslie, in whom, as your 
special protege, he takes considerable interest.” 

“ That, too, surprises me. Well, 1 am weary of perplexing myself. 
—Tills place is hateful; after to-morrow 1 shall leave it, and brcatlu 
in peace. You have scon the reports of the canvass; 1 have had no 
heart to inspect them. Is the clcctfon as safe as they sav ?” 

“If Aveucl withdraws his nephew, and the votes thus released 
split olf 1,0 you, you arc secure.” 

“ And you think his nephew will be withdrawn ? Poor young man! 
—defeat, at iiis age, and with such talents, is hard to bear.” Audley 
sighed. • 

“1 must leave you now, if you have nothing important to say,” 
said the Baron, rising. “ J havp much to do, as tiie election is yet to 
he won, and—to you tlie loss of it would he ” 

“ Iluin, 1 know. Well, Levy, it is, on the whole, to your advantage 
that I should not lose. There ina,y he more to get from me yet. 
And, judging by the letters I received this morning, my position 
■ vndeved so safe b^ the absolute necessity of my party to keep me 
mat the news of iny pecuniary dillicultjes will not affect me 
Vh as T once feared. Never was my career so free from ohstaeU 
yar towards tho highest summit of ambition—never, in my 
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^day of 9 stcntatious magiuficcnce, as it is now, wlien I am prepared to 
shrink into a lodging, with a single sciTjnt.” 

“1 am glad to hear it, and i am the more anxious to sccurayour 
cletition, upon which this career must depend, because-^nay, 1 liardly 
like 1o tell you-” 

“ Speak on.” 

“1. luiVe been obliged, by a sudden msli on all my resources, to 
eonsign some of your bills and promissory notes to another, who, 
if your person should not be protected from arrest by parliamentary 
jirivilege, niiaht he harsh, and-”, 

“Traitor!” interrupted ^jlgerton, fiercely, all the composed con- 
Icmpt with w^iieli he usually treated the usm-en giving way, “say no 
more.—How could I ever expect tiherwiso ! You have foreseen ray 
defeat, and have planned my desl.niction. Presume no reply. Sir, 
liegone from my presence! ” 

“You will Cud that you have worse friends than myself,” said the 
Baron, moving to the door; “and if you are defeated — if your 
prospects for ljf(! arc destroyed—I am the last man you will tliink 
of blaming. But 1 forgive your auger, and tnist that to-morrow you 
will receive tho,se exphinalioiis of my conduet which you are now in 
no temper to bear. J go to take care of the election.” 

Ijeft aloue, Audlcy’s sudden passion seemed to forsake him. lie 
gaihered logether, in that prompt and logicid precision which tlie 
habit of transacting.puhlie, hnsinoss bestows, all his thoughts, and 
sounded all In's fears; and most vivid of cvciy thought, and most 
intolerable of every fear, w;is tbe belief that the Baron Imd betrayed 
him to L’Jisti'an.gc. 

“Icainiot hear this suspense,” he cried aloud and abruptly'. “I 
will see Harley myself. Open as he is, the very sound of his voice 
will tell me at once if I am a bankrupt even of human friendship. 
liihat friendship he secure -if Harley yet clasp my hand with the 
same cordial warmth -all oilier loss shall not wring from my fortitude 
one complaiut.” 

He rang the bell: bis valet, who was waiting in the ante-room, 

' appeared. 

" Go and see if Lord L’Estrange is engaged; I would speak with 
him.” 

The .servant came hack in less than two minutes. 

“ 1 find that my lord is now particularly engaged, since he lias 
given .strict orders that he is not to Be disturbed.” 

“ Engaged!—on what ?—whom with ? ” 

“lie is in his own room, sir, with a’clergyman, who arrived, and 
dined here to-day. I am told that ho was formerly curate of Limsmere.” 

“Lmisniero—cui'ate! Misname—las name I Not Dale?” 

“ ye.s, sir, that is the name—the Bevorend Mr. Dale.” 

“Leave me,” said Andlcy, in a faint voice. “Dale I the man who 
sii.spccted Harley, who cijlcd on mo in London, spoke of a child—my 
child—and sent me to find but anolhcr grave! He closeted with 
ITariey—he I ” 

.'ludlcy sank back on his chair, and literally gasped for breath. 
Few ^mcn in the world had a more established reputation for the 
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coiirage that dignifies manhood, whcthor the physical courage or the 
moral. But at that moment it was not griol^ not remorse, that 
parafysed Audley—it was fc4r. Tlie brave mm saw before him, as a 
thin^ visible and menacing, the aspect of his own treachery—that 
crime of a coward: and into cowardice he was stricken. 'What had 
he to dread ? Nothing save the accusi^ face of an injured friend- 
nothing but that. And what more terriWc? The oidy being, amidst 
all his pomp of partisans, who survived to love him—the only being 
for whom the cold statesman felt the happy, living, human tenderness 
of private affection, lost to him for ever. He covered his face witlr 
botli hands, and sat in suspense of 8omething'’awful, as n child sits in 
the dark—the drops on his brow, and his’Trainc trembling.. 


CHAPTEB XXVin. 

Meanwhile, Harley hatl listened to Mr. Dale’s" vindication of 
Leonard with cold attention. 

" Enough,” said he, at the close. “ Mr. Efidificld (for so we will yet 
call him) shall sec me tq-niglit; and if atHdogy be due to him, 1 will 
make it. At the same times it shall be decided whether he continue 
tins contest or retire. And now. Air. Dale, it was not to hear how 
tlus young man wooed, or shrunk, from wooing, my alBanced bride, 
tliat 1 avmed myself of your promise to visit me at this liouse. We 
agreed that the seducer of Nora Aveuel deserved chastisement, and .1 
promised that Nora Avcnel’s son shoidd find a father. Both these 
assurances shall be fulfilled to-morrow'. And you, sir,” continued 
Harley, rising, his whole form gradually enlarged by tlio dignity of 
passion, “ who wear the garb appropriated to the holie.st office of 
Christian ebarity—you have presumed to think that, before the beard 
had darkened my cheek, I could fli-st betiay the girl who had been 
reared under this roof, then abandon her—sueak like a dastard from 
the place in which mv victim came to die—leave my own son, by the 
woman thus wronged, without thought or care, through the pcrilf/ns 
years of tempted youth, till I found him, by chanco, an outcijst hi a 
desert more dread than llagaris—you, sir, who have for long years 
thus judged of me, shall have the occasion to direct your holy an;a ;■ 
towards the rightfid head; and ih me, you who have condemned ibe 
culprit, shall inspect the judge!” 

Mr. ilalo was at first startled, and almost awed, by this unexpected 
burst. But, accustomed hi deal with the steniest and the daikest 
passious, his calm sense and fra habit of authority over those whose 
souls were bared to him, nobly recovered from their suriiiiso. “ My 
lord,” said he^ "first, with humility 1 bow to yourrebuku, and entreat 
your pardon lor my erring; and, as you say, my uncharitable opinions. 
We. dwellers in a village, and ob:^!ure pastors of a bumble flock—we, 
meremdiy removed from temptation, ate too apt, perhaps, to exagge¬ 
rate Lf,.s oower over those whn.so lots arc cast in that great world 
which has "o many gates ever open to evil. This is my sole excuse 
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if 1 was misled by what appeared to me strongcircumslantialoTidetioe. 
But forjrive me a^'aiu i^i wani you nat to fall into an error perhaps 
little lighter than my own. Your passion, when you cleared ,rt>urself 
from rtjproach, bccaiiie you. But all! my lord, when with that stem 
brow and those flasluug eyes, you launched your menace upon another 
over whom you would constitute yourself the judge, fprgetful of tlie 
divine precept, ‘ Judge not, 1 felt that 1 was nsteniag no longer 
to honest self-viudication--l felt that I was listening to fierce 
revenge.” 

“ Call it revenge, at what you will.” said Harley, with sullen firm¬ 
ness. “ But I have been stung too deeply not to sting. I’rankwith 
all, till the last, few days, 1 have ev’er been. Prank to you at least, 
oven now, this njucli 1 tell you; I pretend to no virtue in what I still 
hold to be justice; but no declamations nor homilies tending to prove 
that justice is sinful, will move my resolves. As man 1 nave been 
outraged, and as man 1 will retaliate. The way and the mode—the 
(rue criminal and his fitting sentence—you will soon learn, sir. I 
have much to^o to-uiglit: forgive me if 1 adjourn for the present aU 
further conference.” 

“ No, no; do not dismiss me. Tlierc is something, in spite of your 
present laiiftuagc, w'hich so commands my interest, I sec that there 
has been so mucli suffering where there is now so much wrath, that I 
would save you from the suff'eriug worse than all—remorse. O pause, 
ray dear lord, pause and aitswer me but two questions; then 1 vriU 
leave your after course to yoursell'.” 

“ Say on, sir,” said Lord L’Estrange, touched, and with respect. 

“ Pirst, then, aiudyse your own feelings. Is this auger merely to 
punish an offender and to right the living ?—for who can ineteud to 
right the de,ad y Or is Ihcre not some juivate hate that stirs, and 
luiimales, and confuses all?” 

fl al ley remained silent. Mr. Hale renewed. 

“ You loved this poor girl. Your language even now reveals it. 
You speak of treachery: perhaps you had a rival who deceived you; 
1 know nOt—guess not, wlio. But if you would strike the rival, must 
yen not wound the innocent son? And, in jiresenting Nora’s (iild 
to his fatlau-, aa you pledge yourself to do, can you mean some eniel 
mockery that, under seeming kindness, implies some unnatural 
veugeaiiee?” 

“You read well the heart of man,” said Harley; “and I have 
owned to you that 1 am but man. Pass on; you have auother 
question.” • 

“ Aijd one more solemn and important. In ray world of a village, 
rcveqge is a coinmon passion; it is the sin of the uniiistrue^. Tlie 
sav^e deems it noble; but Christ’s religion, which is thSStablimo 
Civhiscr, emphatically’condemns it. Why? Because rcl^wn over 
seeks to ennoble man; and nothing so debases bini as revenge. Look 
mto your qwp, heart, nilfl tell me whether, since you have cherished 
this passion, you have uot felt all sense of right and wrong confused— 
have not felt thht whatever would before have seemed to you moan 
and base, aiipctjs now but just means to your boated end. KeTcnge 
is evr-r a hypootltc -rage, at least, strikes with the naked swnrd; but 
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; revenge, stealthy and patient, conceals the weapon of the assassin. 

' My lord, yonr colour change!). What i.s yo'jr answer to niy ques¬ 
tion?’* 

“Oh,” exclaimed Harley, with a voice thrilling in its monmfii! 
anguish, “ it is not since I have ohorislied the revenge that I am 
changed—that right and wrong grow dark to me—that hypocrisy 
seems the atmosphere lit for earth. No; it is since the discovery 
that demands the vengeance. It is useless, sir,” he continued, impe¬ 
tuously—“useless to argue with me. tVere I io sit down patient, 
and impotent, under the sense of the wrong which I have received, 1 
should feel, indeed, that debasement whicl; you ascribe to the gratifi¬ 
cation of what you term revenge. 1 should never regain the self¬ 
esteem which the sentiment of power now restores to me—I shouiil 
feel as if the whole world could perceive and jeer at my meek humili¬ 
ation. I know not why I have said so much—why 1 have betrayed 
to you so much of my secret mind, and stooped to vindicate my pur¬ 
pose. I never meant it. Again 1 say, wc must close this confer¬ 
ence.” Harley here walked to the door, and opened it signillcantly. 

“One word more. Lord L’Estrangc—but one. You will not hear 
me. 1 am a comparative stranger, but you have a friend, a friend 
dear and intimate, now under the same roof. Will you consent, at 
least, to take counsel of Mr. Audley EgertouP None can doubt his 
iViendsbip for you; none can doubt, that whatever he advises will be 
that which host becomes your honour. Wliat, my lord, you hesitate ?— 
you feel ashamed to confide to your dearest friend a purpose which his 
mind would condemn ? Then 1 will seek him—T will implore him to 
save you from what can hut entail repentance.” 

“Mr. Dale, J must forbid you to see Mr. Egerton. W’hat lias 
passed between us ought to be as sacred to you as a priest of Home 
holds confession. This mucli, however, I will say to content you: 1 
promise tliat I will do nothing that shall render me unworthy of Mr. 
Audley Egertou’s friendship, or wliich his fine sense of honour shall 
justify him in blaming. Let that satisfy you.” 

“ Ahj my lord,” cried Mr. Hale, pausing irresolute at the doorway, 
and seizing Harley’s hand, “1 should, indeed, he satisfied if y,<;„ 
would submit yourscK to higher counsel tJiau mine-than Mr. Eger- 
ton’s—than man’s. Have you never felt the efficacy of pray er ? ” 

“ My life has been wasted,” replied Harley, “ and I dare not, there¬ 
fore, boast that 1 have found prayer efficacious. Hut, so far back- as 
1 can remember, it bas at least been my babit to pray to Heaven, 
night and morning, until, at least—^until ” The natural and obsti¬ 
nate candoui’ of the man forced out the last words, which implied 
reservation. He stopped short. 

“Until you have clierisbed revenge ? You liavc not dared to pray 
since ? On! reflect what evil there is witliih us, when wc dare not 
come before Heaven—dare not pray for wffiat we wish. You arc 
moved—I leayc you to your own tlioughts.”- 

Harley inclined his head, and the Parson pas.sed him by, and left 
lum alone—startled indeed; but was he softened ? 

As Mr. Dale hurried along tlie eon-idor, much agitated^ Violante 
itolc from a tcccdS formed by a large bay-window, and, linking her 
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WBi in said anxiously, but timidly: “I have been waiting for you, 
dear Mr. .Dale; and so long! You have been witli Lord L’Estrange ? ’* 

"AVeii.” 

“ Why do YOU not speak ? You have left him comforted—hatmier?" 

“Happier! No.” 

“ yVhat! ” said Violaiile, with a look of surprise, and a sadness not 
u mixed with petulance in her quick tone. “ Wliat I does he then so 
grieve that Helen prefers another ? ” 

Despite the grave emotions that disturbed bis mind, Mr. Dale was 
struck by Violante’s.question, aqd the voice in which it was said. 
He loved her tenderly, Child, child,” said he, “ 1 am glad that 
Helen has escaped Lord L’Estrange. Beware, on beware I how he 
excite any gentler interest in ymu'self. He is a dangerous man— 
more dangerous for glimpses of a line original nature. He may 
well move ihc heart of the innocent and inexperienced, for he has 
strangely crept into mine. But //is heart is swollen with pride, and 
ire, .and maliee.” 

“ You mistake; it is fidsc I ” cried Violante, impetuously. “ I can¬ 
not believe one word that would asperse him wlio has saved my father 
from a prison, or from death. You have not treated him gcnlly. lie 
fancies lie has been wiamged by Leonard—received ingratitude from 
Helen. He lias felt the sting in proportion to his own susceptible 
and generous heart, and you lia\e chided where jou should have 
soothed. Poor Lord L’Estrangc! And you have left liim still iu- 
digiiaut and unhapyiv 1 ” 

“EoolLsh girl! J have left him meditating sin; J have left him 
afraid fo imay; J have left him on ilio brink of some design—1 kuow^ 
net what—Imt which involves more than Leonard in projects pf 
revenge; 1 have left him so, tliat if his heart be really susceptible 
and generous, he will wake from wraili to be the victim of long and 
miavailiug remorse. If your fatlier lias influence over him, tell Dr. 
Itieeabocca what I say, and bid him .seek, mid in his turn save, the 
man who saved liimsclf. He lias not listened to religion—he may be 
more docile to jihilosophy. 1 cannot stay here longer—I must go to 
Jjoonard.” . 

Mr. Dale broke from Violante, and hurried dmiii llie corridor; 
Violanfe stood on tlic same spok stuimcd and hreatliloss. Harley on 
1iie brink of some strange sin—Harley to wake the victim of remorse 
- -.Harley to bo saved, as he had savpd her father! Her breast heaved 
—Iier colour went and eame—her eyes were raised—her lips mur¬ 
mured. She advanced with soft footsteps up tlie corridor—she saw 
llie lights gleaming from Hurley’s room, and suddenly they were 
diu-kened, as tlic imjjiate of the room shut to the door, with imgry .and 
inqiaticnt hand. • 

jku outward act often betnays the inward mind. As Harley had 
thus closed the door, so bad he sought to shut ids lieart from the 
iatmsion of softer and ImUer tlioughts. He had turned to his lieai tli- 
sioiip, and stood on it, resolved .;«id hardened. The man wlio had 
loved with sncli pertinacious fidelity for so many years, could not at 
once part with hale. A passion once, admitted to liis breast, clung to 
it w'ith si'eh rooted force! But woe, woe to thee, Harley L’Estraug«v 
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if to-tnorrow at this hour thou stand at the hcaithatone, thy designs 
accomplished, knowing that, in the fullilmentof tt[y blind will, lliou 
hast nibt falsehood with falsehood, and deception with deceit! What 
though those designs now seem so consummate, so just, so appro¬ 
priate, so cxmiisite a revenge—seem to thee the sole revenge wit can 
plan, and civilised life allow—^wilt thou ever wash from tfy memory 
the stain that will sully thine honour ? Thou, too, professing friend¬ 
ship still, and masking perfidy under smiles! Grant that the wrong 
be great as thou deem it—be ten times CTeater—the sense of thy 
meminess, O gentleman and soldaen will bring the Mush to thy 
cheek in the depth of thy solitude. Thou) who now thinkest others 
unworthy a trustful love, wilt feel thyself for ever unworthy theirs. 
Thy seclusion will know not repose. The dignity of man will forsake 
thee. Thy proud eye will quail from the gaze. Thy step will no 
longer spurn the earth that rt treads on. He who has once done a 
base thing is never again wholly reconciled (o honour. jVud woe— 
thrice woe, if thou iejim too late that thou hast exaggerated thy 
fancied wrong: that there is excuse, where thou secst none; tliat thy 
friend may have erred, but that his error is venial compaxed to thy 
faacied retribution! 

Thus, however, in the superb elation of conscious power, though 
lavished on a miserable object—a terrible example of wliat changes 
one evil and liateful thought, cherished to the exclusion of all others, 
can make in the noblest nature—stood, ou the hearth of his fathers, 
and on the abyss of a sorrow and a shame from which there could he 
no recall, the determined and seomful man. 

A tiand is on the door—^lie does not hear it; a form passes the 
threshold—he does not see it; a light step pauses—a soft eye gazes. 
Deaf and blind still to both. 

^iolaiite came on, gathering courage, and stood at the hearth, b.v 
his side. 


CHATTER XXIX. 

“ Lonn L’Estbange— noble friend! ” 

“ You!—and here—^Violante? Is it 1 whom you sock ? Forwnat? 
Good heavens! what has happened ? Why are you so pale ?—why 
U-omhleP” 

“Have you forgiven Helen?” asked ViolanM, hoginning with 
evasive question, and her cheek was pido no more. 

Helen—the poor child! I have xiothing in her to forgive, much 
to thank her for. She has been frank and honest.” 

“ And Leonard—whom I remember in my childhood—^you have 
forgiven Mm ? ” 

“ Fair mediator,” said Harley, smiling, though coldly, “happy is 
the man who deceives another; all jilead for him. And if the man 
.deceived cssnot forgive, uo one will sympathise or excuse.” 
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“ But. Ijcouard did not deceive yon ?” 

“ Yes, from tlie ILrst.* It is a long title, and not to be told to you. 
But I emmot forgive him.” 

“ Adieu! my Lord* Helen must, then, still be very dear to you!” 
Violante turned away. Her emotion was so artless, her very anger so 
eharmiag, that the love, against which, in the prevalence of his later 
jind dai'ker passions, he had so sternly struggled, rushed back upon 
Hiirlcy’s breast': but it came only in storm. 

Stay, but talk not of Helen! ” he exclaimed. “ Ah! if Leonard’s 
sole offence had beeiEwbat you appear to deem it, do you think I 
could feel resentment ? N9; I .should have hatefully hailed the hand 
1 hat severed a rash and ungenial lie. 1 would have given my ward to 
lier lover with such a dowcj- as it suits my wealth to bestow. But his 
offence dates from his very birth. To bless and to enrich the son of a 
man who—Violante, listen to me. We may soon part, and for ever. 
Others may misconstrue my actions; you, at least, shall know firoir 
what just priuciple they spring. There was a man whom I single' 
out of the wofld as more than a brother. In the romance of my boy 
f'ood I saw one who dazzled my fancy, captivated my heart. It was a 
dream of Beauty breathed into waking life. 1 loved—I believed my- 
self beloved. 1 coiilided all my heart to this friend—this more than 
brother; he undertook to befriend and to aid my suit. On tliat very 
pretext he lirst saw this ill-fated girl;—saw—^betrayed—destroyed 
herloft me ignorant that her love, which 1 had thought mine, had 
been lavished .so wildly on anotherleft me to believe that my own 
suit she had fled, but in generous self-saerifice—for she was poor and 
humbly hornthat—oh, vain idiot that I was !—the self-sacrifice hiid 
been too strong for a young human licart,^ wliich had broken in the 
struggleleft me to corrode my spring of life in remorse;—plasped 
my kind in mocking comfort:—smiled at my tears of agony—hot one 
t ear lihiiself for his own poor victim! And suddenly, not long since, 
1 learned all this. And, in the father of Leonard I'airileld, you behold 
the man who has poisoned all the well-spring of joy to me. You 
weep! 0, Viohmte!—the Bast he has hlightea and embittered— that 
i eonld forgive; but the I'uturc is blasted too. Bor, just ere this 
treason Was revealed to me, 1 had begun to awake from tlic torpor of 
my dreary penance, to look with foititude towards tlie duties I had 
slighted—to owu that tlie pilgrimage before me was not barren. And 
tlien, oh then, 1 felt that all love Was not buried in a grave. I felt 
tli.it you, had fate so granted, might have been all to my manhood 
which youth only saw through the delusion of its golden mists. Tme, 
1 was then hound to Helen; tigie, that, honour to hermight forbid me 
all iiope,. But still,* even to know tijat my heart was not all ashes— 
t hat 1 could love again—that that glorious jiower and privilege of our 
Doing was .still mine, seemed to me .so lieavenly sweet. B'ut then this 
revelation of falsehood hurst on me, and all truth seemed hlottedfrom 
the universe. 1 am fredd from H^den ; ah, freed, forsooth—because 
not oven rank and wealth, and benefits and confiding tenderness, could 
bind to me one linman lienrt! Prec from her; but between me and 
your fresh nature stand Suspicion as an Upas tree. Not a hone that 
would pass through tlie tainted air, and fly to you. but falls dead 
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under the dismal bouglis. /love! Ha, lia! I—/, whom the paft: 
has tau?ht the impossibility to be lovxd apain. No: il' those soli 
lips iifarmurcd ‘ Yes’ to the burning prayer that, had I been i'reo but 
two short weeks ago, would have rushed Imu the frank deeps of 
my heart, I shhnld but imagine that you deceived yomsell—a girl’s 
first fleeting delusive fancy—nothing more! Were you inf bride, 
'Violantc, I should but debase year bright nature by my own curse of 
distnist. At each word of tenderness, my heart w6uld say ‘ How 
long wih this last ?—when will the dociTtion come ?’ Your beauty, 
your gifts, would bring me but jealous terror ^ eternally 1 should ti.v 
from the Present to the Piitiire, and saj, ‘ These hairs wili be gre,\, 
while flattering youth will surround her in the zenith of lier charms.' 
Why then do I hate and curse, fny foe? Why do I resolve iiiuji: 
revenge ? I comprehend it now'. 1 knew that there was sonmtliiiig 
more imperious than the gho.st of flic Past that urged me on. Gazing 
on you, 1 feel tluit it was the dim sense of a mighty and priceless loss; 
it is not the dead Nora-it is the living Violante. Look not at me 
withtliose reproachful ej es; they cannot reverse myliurposc; tlu-y 
cannot banish suspicion Irom my sickened soul; they cannot create ii 
' simshine in the midst of this ghastly twilight. Go, go; leave me to 
the sole joy that bequeathes no disappointment—tno sole feeling thal 
unites me to social man; leave me to my njvcngc.” 

“Hevengc! Oh, cruel!” exclaimed ATolante, laying her hand 
on his anil. “And in revenge, it is your own life that you would 
risk!” 

“My life, simple child! This is no contest of life against life. 
Could I bare to all the world my wrongs for their ribald langhlcr, 1 
should only give to my foe the triumph to pity my frenzy—to'shun 
the contest; or OTant it, if I could find a second—and then (isi! in the 
air. And all the world would say, ‘Generous Egertoii!—soul of 
honour!’” 

_ “Bgerton, Mr. Egertoii! lie cannot bn this foe? It is not on 
him yon can design revenge ?—you who spend all your hours in serving 
his cause- you to whom he trusts so fondly—you who leant yesterdav 
on his shoulder, and smiled so cheeringly iu liis face ?” . • 

“ Did I ? Hypocrisy against hypocrisy- snare agaimst SL,a'C; Uiat 
is my revenge 1” 

‘Harley, Harley! Cease, cease!” 

The storm of passion nished onu-unlieeding. 

“ I seem to promote his ambition, but to crush it into the mire. I 
have delivered him from the gentler gripe of an, usurer, so that ho 
shall hold at ray option alms or a prison-” 

“Priend, friend! Hush, hush f” 

“ 1 have made the youth he hhs reared and fostered into treachery 
like his own (your father’s precious choico-^llandal Leslie), mine 
instrument in the galling lesson how ingratitude can sting, liis very 
son shall avenge the mother, and be led to hi.s'father’s breast as victor, 
with llandal Leslie, in the coutesfl that deprives sire and bcnefcctor 
of all that makes life near to ambitious egotism. And if, in the breast 
of Audlcy Egerton, there can yet lurk one memory of what I was to 
nim and to truth, not his least punishment will be the sense that 
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his own perfidy has so changed the man wliosc very scorn of lalseliood 
has taught him to finAin fraud itself the power of rotrihntion.” 

“ If tins be not a terrible dream!” murmured Violante, recoiling, 
“ it is not your foe idoue that you will deprive of all that makes life 
dear. Act thus—and what, iuthe future, is left to me?” 

“ T« you ? Oh, never fear. 1 may give Randal Leslie a triumph 
over his patron, but in the same hour I will unmask his viJlany, and 
sweep liim for ever from your path. What iri ’tho future is left to 
you ?—your birthright and your native land; hope, joy, love, felicity. 
Could it bo possibW that in the soft hut sunny fancy which plays 
round the heart of maidc* youtli, but still semis no warintii into its 
deeps - could it be possible that you had honoured me with a gentler 
thought, it will pass away, and *3 <m will be the pride and delight of 
one of your own years, to wliom the vista of Time is haunted by no 
chilling spectres - one who can look upon that lovely face, and not 
I um away to mutter —‘ Too fair, too fair for me!”’ 

“ Oh agony!” exclaimed Violante, with sudden passion. “In my 
turn hear rad. Ifj as yoti promise, I am released from tiic dreadful 
thought that he, at whoso touch 1 shudder, can claim this hand, my 
choice is iiTcvocably made. The altars which await me will not bo 
( hose of a human love. But oh, 1 implore you - by all the memories 
of your own life, hilhertn, if sorrowfid, unsullied -hy the generous 
ini crest you yet profess for me, whom you will have twice saved from 
a danger to which death were mercy—leave, oh leave to me the right 
111 regard your image as 1 have done from tlie fust dawn of childhood. 
Ticave, me the right to honour and revere it. Let not an act accom- 
iiauicd with a meanness—oh that! should say the vvord I—a mean¬ 
ness and a cruelty that give the lie to your whole life—make even a 
grateful remembrance of you an unworlliy sin. When 1 kneel within 
the walls that divide me from the world, oh let me tliink that 1 can 
iiray for you as the noblest being that the world cont ains! Hear me! 
hear me f” 

“Violante!” murmured Harley, his whose frame lieaving with 
emotion, “ bear with me. Ho not ask of me the sacrifice of what 
s»ems to me the cause of mauhood itself—to sit down, meek and 
patioutrtindcr a wrong that debases me, with the consciousness that 
all my life 1 have been the miserable dupe to affections I deemed so 
liouest—to regrets that I believed so lioly. Ah! 1 s!iould feel more 
mean in my pardon tlmii you cainthiuk me in revenge! Were it an 
acknowledged enemy, 1 could open my arms to him at your bidding; 
but the peiiidious friend!—ask it not.* My cheek burns at the thought, 
as at the stain of a blow, (live me but to-morrow—one day—I 
ilcmand no morc-*^wholly to myself and to the past, aud mould me 
for the future as you will. Pardon,*pardon the ungenerous thoughts 
tliat extended distrust to I retract them; they are gone— 
dispelled before those touching words, those ingenttous eyes. At 
your feet, yiolantc, I Vepeiit an^l implore! Your fatlior himself 
shall banish j’our sordid suitor. Tlcfore tliis hour to-morrow you will 
be free. Oh then, then! will you not give me this hand to guide mo 
again into the paradise of my youth ? Violante, it is in vain to wrestle 
witli myself—to doubt~to reason—to be wisely fearful-1 love. 
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I love you. 1 trust again in virtue anil faith. I place my fate in you* 
kec^ing^” “ “ 

“li at times Violante may appear to have venti^ed beyond the limit 
of strict maiden bashfnlness, much may be ascribed to her habitual 
candour, her solitary rearing, and remoteness from the world—the 
very itmocenco of her soul, and the warmth of hear t whieh Italji rives 
its daughters. Hut now that sublimity of thought and puiyiose which 
pervaded her nature, and required only circumstances 1o develop, 
mailc her superior to all the promptings of Jove ilsclf. Dreams 
realised which she had scarcely dafea to own—Harley free—Havley 
at her feet;—all the woman struggling at "lier lieart^ mantling in her 
blushes,—still stronger than love—stronger than the joy of being loved 
again—was the heroic wiE—will to save him—wlio in all else ruled 
her existence—from the eternal degradation to which passion had 
hhnded his own eonfnsed and wam'ng .spirit. 

Leaving one hand in his impassioned clasp, .as he still faiclt before 
her, she raised on high the other, “Ah !” siie said, scaiffe audibly- - 
"ah! if Heaven vouclisafc me the proud and blissful privulcgcto be 
allied to your fate, to minister to yom’ happiness, never ^ould 1 
know one fear of your distrust. No time, no change, no son-ow—not 
even the loss of your affection—could make me forfeit the right to 
remember that you liad once confided to me a heart so noble. But” 
—here her voice rose in ils tone, and the glow fled from her cheek— 

“ But, O Thou the Ever Present, hoar and receive the solemn vow. 
If to me he refuse to sacrifice tlio sin that would debase him, that sin 
be the barrier between us evcriiiore. And may my lil'o, devoted to 
Thy service, atone for the hour in whieh he belied the nature he 
received from Thoc. H arlcy, release me! 1 have spoken; firm as 
yourself, I leave the choice to you.” 

“You judge me harshly,” said Harley, rising, with sullen angei’. 

“ But at least I have not the lueamiess to sell what I hold as justice, 
though the bribe may include my last himo of haiipincss.” 

“ Meatiness! Oh uuliajipy, beloved Harley!” exclaimed Violante, 
with such a gush of exquisite reproachful tcudemoss, that it thrilliM - 
him as the voice of the parting guardian angel. “Afeamicsoj But 
it is that from which 1 implore you to save yourself. You cannot 
judge, you cannot see. You arc dark, dark. I|)st Christian that you 
are, what worse than henthcii darkness to feign the friendship the 
better to betray—to punish falsehoA'd by becoming yourself so false— 
to accept the confidence even of your bitterest foe, and then to sink 
below his own level in deceit?' And oh—worse, woi-sc than all—to 
thieatcn that a son - son of tlio woman you professed to love—should 
swell your vengeance against a fatlicr. No! it was not you that said 
this—it was the Fiend I” 

“Enough!” exclaimed Harley, startled, cousciencc-stricken, and 
rushing into resentment, in order to escapu the sense of shame. 
“Enough! yon iusult the man you jrofessed to honour.” 

“I honom-ed the prototype of gentleness and valour. I lionourcd 
one who seemed to me to clothe with life every grand and generous 
image that is horn from the souls of poets. Destroy that ideal, and 
vou destroy the Harley whom I ^honoured. He is deail to me for 
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ever. I will mourn for him as liis widovr—faithful to Ws memojy— 
ureepiii!; over the tliousilit of what he Was.” Sobs choked her voice; 
but as Hai’ley, once more melted, sprang forwai’d to regain W.r side, 
she escaped with a ^et ((uickcr movement, gained the door, and 
darting down the corridor, vanished from his sight. 

Hiu ley stood still one moment, thoroughly irresolute—nay, almost 
subdued. Then sternness, though less rigid than before, gradually 
came to his brow. The demon had still its hold in the stublKnn and 
marvellous pertinacity with which tlie man clung to all that once 
struck root at liLs hea»t. With a euddeu impulse, that still withheld 
decisiou, yot spoke of soi«-shaken purpose, he strode to his desk, 
drew from it Nora’s manuscriiit, and passed from his room. 

Harley had meant never to ha^e reve.aled to Audley the secret he 
had gained, until the moment when revenge was consummated. He 
liad contemplated no vain reproach, llis wrath would have spoken 
I'ortli in deeds, and then a word would have sufficed as the key to aU. 
Willing, perhaps, to hail some extenuation of perfidy, though the 
possibility of* such extenuation he had never before admitted, he 
determined on tho intendew which tie had hitherto so obstinately 
shunned, and went straight to the room in which Audley Egerton 
still sat solitary and fearful. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Egebton heard tho well-known step advancing near and nearer up 
the corridor—heard the door open and reclose—and he felt, by one of 
those strange and unaccountahlc instincts w'hich we oaR forebodings 
that tho hour ho had dreaded for so many secret years had come at 
liist. He nerved his courage, withdrew his hands from his fape, 
and rose in silence. No less silent, Harley stood before him. 
Tlie two men gazed on each othi'r; you might have lieard their 
hreatliii*^ 

“ You have seen Mr. Dale ? ” said Egerton, at length. “ You 
know-” * 

“ All! ” said Harley, oompletinpf the arrested sentence. 

Audley drew a long sigh. “ Be it so; hut no, Harley ;■ you de¬ 
ceive yourself; you cannot know all, from any one living, save 
myself.” 

” My knowledge*eomes from the dead,” answered Harley, and the 
fatal memoir dropped ^from his haruf upon the table. The leaves feO 
with a dull, low soimd’.monndul and faint as might be the tread of a 
ghost, if the tread gave sound. Tlioy fell, those still confessions of an 
ohscuro, uneomprehendJd life, anijftst letters and documents clofiuent 
of the strife that was then agilatmg millions, the fleeting, turbulent 
fears and liO|)e.s that torture parties and perplex a nation; the stormy 
business of iiraetical public life, so remote from individual love ana 
individual sorrow. 
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Egerioti’s eye saw them fall. The room was but partially lighted. 
At tlio distance where he stood, he did not recognise the cluiracters, 
but infoluntarily he shivered, and involuntarily drew near. 

“ Hold yet awhile,” said Harley. “ I produetj my charge, and then 
I leave you to dispute the only witness that I bring. Audley JSgerton. 
you took from me the gravest trust one man can confide to miother. 
You knew how I loved Leonora Avenel. I was forbidden to sec and, 
urge my suit; you had the access to her presence whicli was denied 
to myself. 1 prayed you to remove scruples that .1 deemed too 
generous, and to w'oo her, not to dichonour, bufr.to be my wile. Was 
it so ? Answer.” « 

It is true,” said Audley, his hand clenched at his heart. 

“ You saw her whom 1 thus loVed—lier thus confided to your 
honour. Yon wooed her for yourself. Is it so ? ” 

“ Harley, I deny it not. Cease here. I accept tlic penalty ;—S. 
.resign your frienaship; -I quit your roofI submit to your con 
tempt;—1 dai’C not implore your pardon. Cca.se; let me go hcnc(^ 
and soon! ”—The strong man gasped for breath. 

Harley looked at him stedfastly, then turned away his cye.s, and 
went on. “ Nay,” said he, “ is that all ? You wooed her for your¬ 
self—you won her. Account to me for that life wliieh you wrenched 
from mine. You are silent. 1 will take on myself your task; you 
took that life and destro,vpd it.” 

“ Spare me, spare me! ” 

“ What was the fate of her who seemed .so fresh from heaven when 
these eyes beheld her last ? A broken heart—a dishonoured name - 
an early doom—a forgotten gravestone.” 

“No, no—^forgotten—no!” 

“ Not forgotten! Scarce a year passed, and you were married to 
another. I aided you to form those nuptials wliich secured your for¬ 
tunes. You liave had rank, and power, iind fame. Peers call you the 
type of English gentlemen. Priests hold you a.s a model of Cliristian 
honour. Strip the mask, Audley Egcrlon; let the world know yon 
for what you are ! ” 

Egcriion raised his head, and folded his arms calmly; but he said, 
with a melancholy humility—" 1 bear all from you; it is iA'-l. Say 

on.” 

“ Y'oii took from me the heart of Nora Aireiicl. You abandoned 
her—you destroyed. And her memory cast no shadow over your 
daily suushine: while over niv thoughts—over miy life—oh, Egertoii 
—Audley, Audley—how could .you have deceived me thus!” Here 
the inherent tendcniess under all this hate—the fount imbedded 
under the hardening stone—broke ont. Harley was ashamed of his 
weakness, and burned on. ‘ 

“ Deceived —not for an hour, a day, bnt through blighted youtli, 
through listless manliood—you suffered me to nurse the remorse that 
should have been your own;—her life slain,'niine wasted; and sbtill 
neither of us have revenge ?” ’’ 

“ Revenge! Ah, Harley, you have had it! ” 

“ No, hut I aw;iit it! Not in vain from the charnel have cotne to 
me the records 1 produce. And wlioni did fate select to disoover the 
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wrongs of i,hc iiiotlier ?—whom appoint as her avenger ? Your son— 
your own sou; yoiu- ahmidoued, nameless son!” 

“ Son—son!” 

“ "Whom 1 deliveijpd from famine, or from worse; and who, in 
return, liiis mven into niy liands the evidence which proclaims in you 
the perj area friend of Harley L’Estrange, and the fraudulent seducer, 
under mock marriage forms- worse-than all franker sin—of Leonora 
Avencl.” 

“ It is false ~ false!” exclaitued Egerton, aU his stateliness and all 
his energy restored tedium. “ I fyrbid you to speak thus to me. I 
forbid }’ou by one word tojully the memory of my lawful wife.” 

“Ah!” siiid Harley, startled, “Ah! false! prove that, and re¬ 
venge is over I Thank Heaven !’* 

“ Prove it! What so ensyAnd wherefore have I delayed the 
proof—wherefore coueealed, but from tenderness to you—dread, too 
—a selfish but human dread—to lose in you the sole esteem that I 
covet;—^the only mourner who would have shed one tear oyer the 
stone inscribmi with some lying epitaph, in which it will suit a party 
purimse to proclaim the gratitude of a nation. Vain hope! 1 resign 
it! But yon spoke of a son. Alas, alas! you are again deceived. 1 
heard that I had a son—years, long years ago. 1 sought him, and 
found a grave. But bless you. Harley, if you succoured one whom 
you even crringly suspect to be-Leonora’s child!” He stretched 
forth bis bauds as be spoke. 

“ Of your son wc will speak later,” said Harley, strangely softened. 
“ But before 1 say more of hhu, hit me ask you to exidaiii—lot me 
hope that you can extenuate what-—” 

“ You arc right,” interrupted Egcriou wdlli eager quickness. “You 
would know from my own li])s at last the plain tale of m.\ owu offence 
i.gainst you. It is due to botli. Batieiitiy liear me out.” 

Thenligeiiou told all; bis ovyu love I'orNora—his struggles apraiust 
what he felt as treason to liis friend—^liis sudden discovery of Isora’s 
iovc. for himou that discovery, tlic overthrow of all his resolu- 
fious; their secret 'uiarriage—their separation; Nora’s flight, to 
wliieh Audley .still assigned but her gnuiudles.s vagiui suspici()u that 
1 heir lumhials liad not been legal, and lier impatience of bis own 
delay in acknowledging tJie vile. 

His listener interrupted him here witli a few questions; the clear 
jsud ))ronii)t replies to which eiiaWed Hhilcy to delect Ijcvy’s plau¬ 
sible perversion of Hie facts; and he vaguely guessed tlie pause of 
t!ie usurer’s falsehood, in tlie erimipid passion wliicii the ill-fated 
bride had inspired. 

“ Egerton,” suiii Harley, stifling with an effort liis own wrath 
against the vile deceiver hotii of wife and husband, “ if, on reading 
tiioso papers, you find that Leonora Imd more excuse for her sns- 
jiicions aiui fligiii thanVou now deem, and discover perfidy in one to 
whom you trusted yourisccret, leave his punishment to Heaven. All 
that you say convinces me more and more that wc cannot even 
sec througli the oloiid, much less guide the thunderbolt. But 
proceed.” 

Audley looked surprised and startled, and his eye turned wistfuUj 
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towwds the papers; but after a short pause he oontinucd his recita!. 
He came to Nora’s unexpected return to ^er father’s house-~-hr.r 
death-^his conquest of his own grief, that he niiglit spare Harley 
the abrupt shock of learning her decease. He had torn liimself 
from the dead, in remorseful sympathy with the living. Ho 
spoke of Harley’s illness, so nearly fatal — repeated llarley’s 
jealous words, “that he wmild rather mourn Nora’s dcsath, tlian twee 
comfort from the thought that she had loved another.” He spoke of 
his joimiey to the village where Mr. Dale had told him Nora’s child 
was placed-^" and, hearing that child and mother were alike gone, 
whom now could I right by ficknowiedging a bond tliat I feared would 
so wring your heart ?” Audley again paused a moment, and resumed 
in short, nervous, impressive sentences. This cold, austere man of 
the world for the first time bared his heart,—iinoonscious, perhaps, 
that ho did-so—unconscious that he revealed how deeply, amidst state 
cares and public distinctions, he had felt the absence of afl'eetions—how 
mechanical was that outer circle in the folds of life which is called 
"acareer”—how valueless wealth had CTOwn—uone.to inherit it. 
Of his gnawing and progressive disease alone ho did not speak; h(^ 
was too proud aud too masculine to appeal to pity for physical 
ills. He reminded Harley how often, how eagerly, year after year, 
month after month, he had urged his friend to rouse himself from 
mournful dreams, devote his native powers to his country, e- 
seek the surer fpucity of domestic tics. “ Selfish in these attemp* 

I might be,” said Ewrton; “ it was only if I saw you rhstored to 
happiness that I could believe you could calmly hear my explanatioa 
of the past, and on the floor of some happy home grant mo your for¬ 
giveness. I longed to confess, and 1 dared not. Often have the 
words rushed to my lips—as often some chance scul ence from yon 
repelled me. In a word, with you were so entwined all Iho thouglit.s 
and aflectious of my youth—even tho.se that haunted the grave of 
Nora—that I could not hear to resign yonrfriend.slijp, aud, surrounded 
by the esteem and honour of a world I cared not for, to meet the 
contempt of your rcproiichl'ul eye.” 

Amidst all that Audley said—amidst all that admitted of no excuse 
—^two predominant sentiments stood clear, in unmisteh-hle aud 
touching pathos, llomorseful regret for the lost Nora—and self- 
accusing, earnest, almost feminine tenderness for the friend he havi 
deceived. Thus, as he continuoil to speak, Harley more aud more 
forgot even the remembrance of his own guilly and terrible interva' 
of hate; the gulf that htid so darkly yawned between the two closed 
up, leaving them still standing, side by side, as in their schoolboy 
days. But ho remained silent, listemng—shading his face from 
Audley, and as if under some soft but enthralling spell, till Egerton 
thus (dosed— ’ 

“ And now, Harley, aU is told. You spoke of revenge?” 

“Hevenge !” muttered Harley, starting. i 

“And believe me,” continued Egerton, “were revenge in your 
power, I should rejoice at it as an atonement. To receive an injury 
m return for that which, first from youthful passion, and afterwards 
from the infirmity of purpose that coiieealctt the w rong, 1 have in- 
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flictcd upon you—why, that would soothe my conscience, and raise 
my lost scK-esteem. The sole revepge you can bestow takes tho 
form which most humiliates me,—to revenge, is to pardon.” , 

Hailey groaned; and still hiding his face with one hand, stretched 
forth the other, but rather with the air of one who entreats tlian 
who accords forgiveness. Audley took and pressed the hand thus 
extended. 

“ And now, Harley, farewell. "With the dawn I leave this house. 
1 cannot now acc^t your aid in this election. Levy shall announce 
my resignation. Randal Leslie, if you so please it, may be letiftncd 
in my stead. He hal abilities wHicli, under safe guidance, may serve 
his country; and 1 have no right to reject, from vain pride, whatever 
will promote the career of one .whom 1 undertook, and Imve failed, 
to se»ve.” 

“Ay, ay,” muttered Harley; “think not of Randal Leslie; think 
but of youi‘ son.” 

“ My son! Rut are you -sure that he still lives ? You smUc; you— 
you—oil, H^J■lcy—I took from you the mother,—give to me the son; 
break my heart with gi’atitude. Your revenge is found! ” 

Lord L’Estrange rose with a sudden stait—gased on Audley for a 
moment—iiTcsolutc, not from resentment, but from shame. At that 
moment he was the man humbled; he was the man who feared 
reproach, and who needed pardon. Audley, not divining what was 
thus passing in Harley’s breast, turned away. 

“ ion think that 1 ask too much; and yet aU that I can give to 
the cliild of my love, and the hch of my name, is the worthless hlcssing 
of a vuinod man. Harley, 1 say no rabro. 1 dare not add, ‘ Yon toll 
loved his mother! and witli a deeper and a nobler love than mine.’ ” 
He stopped short, and Harley iluiig liimself on his breast. 

“Me—me—pardon me, Audley ! Your offence has been slight to 
mine. You have told me your offence; ucver can 1 name to you my 
own. Rejoice that wm have both to exchange forgiveness, and in that 
exchange wo are eflual still, Audley—brotliers still. Look up—lo<^ 
up; think that we arc hoys now as we were once,—boys who have had 
their wild quarrel—and who, the moment it is over, feel dearer to each 
ot’ffer JJjm before.” 

“Oh, Harley, tliis is revenge ! It .strikes home,” murmured 
Egertoii,—and teais gushed fust from eyes that could have gazed 
unwinking on the rack. Tlic clooj^ stnick; Harley sprang forward. 

“ 1 liavc time yet,” he cried; “ much to do and to undo. You are 
saved from the grasp of Levy,—your election will he won,—your for¬ 
tunes in much may he restored,—you have before j'ou liouours not yet 
acliicved,—your caijser, as yet, is scarce begun,—your son will embrace 
^ou to-morrow. Iict me go—your l«nd again! Ah, Audley, we shall 
bp so happy yet! ” 
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CHAPl’ER XXXI. 

“ There is a Litcli,” s,ud Dick, ■pithily, ■when Randjil joined Jiim in 
the oak copse at ten o’clock. “ Lite is full of hitches.” 

Randal.— The art of life-is to .smoothe them away. ITh.at hitch is 
thiR my dear Arenel? 

Dick.— Leonard has taken huff at certain expressions of Lord 
L’Estranse’s at the nomination to-aay, and talks of retiring from Ihc 
contest. 

Randai. (with secret glee).—But'his ressignation would smoothe a 
hitch—not create one. The votes promised to him -would thus lie 
freed, and go to-;— 

Dick.— The Right Ilonourahle Red-Tapist 

Randal.—A re you serious P 

Dick. —As an imdertaker! Tlie fact is, there aro. two partie.s 
among the Yellows as (here arc in the Church—High Yellow aud 
Low Yellow. Leonard has made great way with the High Yellow s, 
and has more iulluenec with them than 1; and the High Yellows 
infinitely preferred Egerton to yourself. They say, 'Polities apart, 
he would bo an honour to the borough.’ Leonard is of (he same 
opiniou: and if he retires, I don’t think I could coax either him or 
the Highflyers to make you any the better by his resignation. 

Randal.—^B ut surely your nephew’s sense of gra(i(ude (o von 
would iuducc liim not to go r^ainst your wishes P 

Dick. —UnlucWy, the gratitude is all the other way. It is 1 win. 
am ■under obligations to him—not he to me. As for Lord L’E.strangc. 
I can’t make head or tail of his real intentions; and why he should 
have attacked Leonard in that way, puzzles me more than all, for he 
wished Leonard to stand. And Levy has privately informed me that, 
in spite of my lord’s friendship for the Ri^it Honourable, you tu’C the 
man he desires to secure. • 

Randal. —He has certainly shown that desire throughout (he 
whole canvass. r,. ... 

Dick. —suspect that the borough-mongers have got a seat for 
Egerton elsewhere; or, pnrhms, should his party come in again, he 
is to be pitchforked mto the Upp^r House. 

Randal (smiling).—All, Avencl, you arc so shicwd; you see 
through everything. I will alsp add, tliat Egerton wants some short 
respite from public life in order to nurse bis bealtli and attend to his 
afl'airs, otherwise I could not even contemplate,, the chance of the 
clectore preferring me to him, without a pang. 

Dick. —^Pang!—stuff—considerable. The oak trees don’t hear us! 
You want to come into Parliament, aud no mistake. If 1 am the 
man to rctire—as I always proposed, and hod gol, Leonard to agree 
to, before this confounded spccclf of L’Estrange’s—come iuto Par¬ 
liament you will, for the Low Yellows 1 can twist round my finger, 
provided the High Yellows will not iuterfere; in short, I could trans- 
tcr (o you votes promised to me, hut I caut answer for (.hose pro- 
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miscj to^liconard. Levy tells me you are to marry a rioli girl, and 
will have lots of money; so, of coursft, you will pay my excuses if 
you come in tlivough my votes. ^ 

Kaxdal.—M y deir Avenel, certainlv I will. 

Lick.—A nd I have two private bills I want to smuggle through 
i’arliaaioiit. 

II.VNDA 0 .—Tlicy shall be smuggled, roij on it. Mr. Fairfield being 
on om^ ^ido of tlie House, and I on the other, we two could preveni 
all uiiploiisant opposition. Private bills are easily managed—with 
tlifit (.'let which I flatter mrsolf l^iossess. 

Dick.—A nd when the Imls arc through the House, and yon have 
had time to look about you, I daje say you will see that no man can 
go against Public Opinion, unless he wants to knock his own head 
ag.ainst a stone wall; and that Pubho Opinion is decidedly Yellow. 

ItAMDAt. (with caudoi.u:).—I cannot deny that Public Opinion is 
Yellow; and, at my age, it is natural that 1 should not commit myself 
to the policy of a former generation. Blue is fast wearing out. But, 
to return to Mr. Fairfield—you do not speak as if you had no hope or 
keeping liim straight to what I rmderstand to be his agreement with 
yourself. Surely This honour is engaged to it P 
Dick.— ^1 don’t know as to honour; but he has now taken a fancy 
to public life; at least so he said no later than this morning before we 
went inro the hall; and I trust that matters wiE come right. Indeed. 
I left him with Parson Dale, who promised me that he would use ali 
his best exertions to reooncEe Leonard and my lord, and that Leonard 
should do nothing hastEy. 

RiNnAP.—But why should Mr. Fairfield retire beoahse Lord 
L’Estraiige woimds his feelings? I am sure Mr. Fairfield has 
wounded mine, but that does not make me think of retiring. 

Dick.— Oh, Leonard is a poet, and poets are quite as crotchety as 
L’Es( range said they were. And Leonard is under obUgations to 
Lord L’Estrange,and thought that Lord L’Estraime was pleased by his 
standing: whereas, now—in short, it is all Greek to me, except that 
Leoiiard has mounted his high horse, ana E' that throws hini, I am 
afraid it wil l throw you. Bui stiE I hare great confidence in Parson 
Dale -^P^od fellow, who has much influence with Leopard. And 
though I thought it nght to be above-board, and let yon know where 
ilio danger Ees, yet one thing I can promise—if I resign, you shaB 
come in; so sliafce iiauds on it. • 

Kaxdal. - My dear Avenel! And your wish is to resign P 
Dick.— Ccrtainl.y. I shoiEd do so a little time after noon, contriving 
•.o be below Leouiud on the poE. You know Emanuel Trout, the 
captain of the Hundred and Fifty “lyaiters on Providence,” as they 
ai’c called ? , 

Randal. —To be sure I do. 


Dick.— When Emanuel Trout comes into the booth, yon wEl know 
how the election turns. *As he votes, aE the Hundred and FEty wEl 
vote. Now I must go back. Good night. You’E not forget that mr 
expenses are to be paid. Point of honour. StiE, if they are not paid, 
the election can be upset—^petition for bribery and corruption; and i? 
they are paid, why Lansmcrc may be your seat for life. 

VOL. r 2 K* 
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Basbal.—T our expenses sliall be paid the moment my marriage 
gives me the means to pay them—and that must be very soon. 

Dicji^—So Levy says. And my little jobs—^the private bills ? 

. Bandax.—C onsider the biUs passed and the jcj)s done. 

Dick. —And one must not forget one’s ooimt^. One must do the 
best one can for one’s principles. Egerton is inferru31y Slue, You 
allow PnMic Opinion—is- 

Eakdal.—Y ellow. Not‘a doubt of it. 

Dick. —Gtood niKht. Ha— ha—humbug, eh P 

Eaicbal.—H umbug! Between ipen like us-»-oh no. Good night, 
my dear friend—1 rel^ oji you. • 

Dick. —Yes; but ,'jnd, I promise notlungif Leonard EaMeld does 
not stand. ' * 

Randal.- He must stand; keep ]jim to it. Your affairs—your 
business—^your mill- 

Dick.— Very true. He mmi stand. 1 have great fiuth in Parson 
Dale. 

Randal glided back through the park. When he •same on the 
terrace, he suddenly encountered Lord L’Estran^. “I have just 
been privately into the town, my dear Lord, and heard a strange 
rumour, that Mr. Pairfield was so annwed by some remarks in your 
lordsliip’s admirable speech, that he talks of retiring from the contest. 
Tliat would give a new feature to the election, and perplex all our 
calculations. And 1 fear, in that case, there might be some secret 
coalition between Aveael’s friends and our Committee, whom, I am 
told, I displeased by the moderate speech which your lordship so 
eloquently defended—a coalition by which Avenel would come in with 
Mr. Egerton; whereas, if we all four stand, Mr. Egerton, I pre¬ 
sume, will be quite safe; and 1 certainly think I have an excellent 
chance.” 

Lobd L’Estbange.— So Mr. Pairfield wUl retire in consequence 
of my remarks! 1 am going into the town, and I intend to apologise 
for those remarks, and retract them. 

Randal (joyously).—Noble I 

Lord L’Estrauge looked at Leslie’s face, upon which the ajars 
gleamed palely, “hlr. p^rton has thought more of yiK,-.'raccess 
than of lus'owi^” said he, gravely, and hurried on. 

Bandal contmued on the terrace. Perhaps Harley’s last words 
gave him a twinge of companetion. His hew sunk musingly on his 
breast, and he paced (o and firo the long gravel walk, summoning up 
all his intellect to resist every temptation to what could injure his 
self-interest. 

“Skulking knave!” muttered Harley. "At«least there will be , 
nothing to repent, if I can do Justice on him. That is not revenge. 
Come, that must be fair retribution. Besides; how else can I deliver 
Vidlante P” —He laughed gaily, his heart was so light; and his 
foot hounded on us fleet as the jleer that fie startled amongst the 
fern. 

A few yards from the turnstile he overtook Richard Avenel, dis¬ 
guised in a rough greatcoat and spectacles. Nevertheless, Harley’s 
eye detected the Yellow candidate at the first glance. He caught 
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Dick fitmiliarl^ by the arm. “ WeU met— I vas going to you. We 
have the election to Vttle.” . . m 

“ On the terms 1 mentioned to your lordship ?” said Di^, startled. 
“I•will aCTee to rdtum one of your candidates ; but it most not be 
Audley Ifgerton.” Harley whispered dose in Avenel’s ear. 

AVenel uttered an exclamation of amazement. The two gentlemen 
walked on rapidly, and conversing •with great caMmess. 

“Certamly/-’ said Avenel, at length topping wiort, “one would do 
a great deal to serve a family connect^(n-*-ana a connection that does 
a man so much Credit; and*how can one go gainst one’s own 
brother-in-law?—a gentleman of such high standing—puU up the 
whole family! How pleased Jlrs. Bichard.Avenel •will be! Why 
the devil did not I know it before? And poor—dear—dear Nora. 
Ah, that she were living!” Dick’s voice trembled. 

‘ Her name wiE be righted; and I -will explain why it was my 
fault that Egerton did not before acknowled^ his marriage, and 
claim you js a brother. Come, then, it is aU fixed and settled.” 

“ No, my lord; I am plcited the other way. I don’t see how I can 
get off my word—to Emidal Leslie. Tm not over nice, nor what is 
called Qmptic, but stiU my word is given, that if 1 retire from the 
election, Iwill do my best to return Leslie instead of Egerton.” 

“ I know that through Baron Levy. But if your nephew 
retires ? ” 

“ Oh, that would solve all difficulties. But the poor boy has now a 
wish to come into Parliament; and he has done me a service in the 
hour of need.” 

“ Leave it to me. And as to Bandal Leslie, he shall have an occa¬ 
sion himself to acquit you and redeem himself; and happy, indeed, 
will it be for him if he has yet one spark of gratitude, or one particle 
of honour.” 


The two continued to converse for a few moments—Dick seeming 


to forget the election itself, and ask questions of more interest to his 
heart, which Harley answered so, that Dick wrung L’Estrange’s hand 
with great emotion—and muttere(L“My poor mother! 1 imder- 
st Und no w why she would never talk to me of Nora. When may I 
tellnerThe truth?” 

^‘1 To-morrow evening, after the election, Egerton shall embrace yon 

Dick started^ and saying—‘^ee Leonard as soon as you can— 
there is, no time to lose,” plunged into a lane that led towards thi! 
obscurer recesses of the town. Harley coutinued his way with the 
same light elastic tread which (lost during his abnegation of ids own 
nature) was now restored to the. foot, that seemed loath to leave a 
print xmou the mire. 

At the commenoelhcnt of the High Street he encountered Mr. Dale 


orget lor tne present the words that justly stong and onended you. 
I wfll do more than apolorae—I will repair the (pong. Incuse me, 
Mr. Dale—I have one woid to say in private to MOnard.—He drew 
Fairfield aside. 
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“ Avenel tells me that if you ^ere to retire from this contest, n, 
would be a sacrifice of inoliiiatioii. Is it so?” " 

“My lor5,1 hare sorrows that 1 would fidn forget; and, though 1 
at first shnink from the strife in which I have bfen since engaged, 
yet now a literary career seems to me to have lost its old charm; and 
I tod that, in public hfe, there is a distraction to the thoughts which 
embitter solitude, that books /ail to bestow. Therefore, if you still 
wish mo to continue this contest, though I know not your iiiotire, it 
will not be as it was to begin it—a reluetant and a painful obedience 
to your request.” ' 

I understand. It was a sacrifice of inclihation to begin the con¬ 
test—it would be now a sacrifice of indinatiou to withdraw! ” 

“ Honestly—yes, my lord.” 

“I rejoice to hear it, for I ask that sacrifice; a sacrifice which you 
win recall-hereafter with delight and pride; a sacrifice sweeter, if I 
read your nature aright—oh, sweeter fw, than all which oommon-plaoe 
ambition cohld bestow 1 And when you leum why I make tlys demand, 
yon will say, ‘ This, indeed, is reparation for the words that w’ounded 
my affections, and wronged mf heart.’ ” 

“My lord, my lord!” exclaimed Leonard, “the injury is repaired 
already. You give me hack your esteem, when yon so well anticipate 
my answer. Your esteem!—lil'e smiles again. I can return to my 
more legitimate career without a s^h. ff have no need of distraction 
from thought now. You will believe that, whatever my past pre- 
sami^ion, 1 can pray sincerely for your hMpiness.” 

“ Poet! you adorn your career; you fulfil your mission, even at 
this moment; you beautify the world; you give to the harsh form of 
Duty the oestus of the Graces,” said Harley, trying to force a smile 
to hiB quivering lips. “ But we must hasten back to the prose of 
existence. 1 accept your sacrifice. As for the time and mode I must 
select, in order to insure its result, I will ask you to abide by such in¬ 
structions as 1 shall have occasion to convey throu^ your uncle. Till 
then, no word of your intentions—not even to Mr. Dale. Foi-give me 
if 1 would rather secure Mr. Egerton’s election than yours. Let that 
explanation suffice for the present. What think you, by thf^j^^' i>f 
Audley Egerton?” 

“ I thought when I heard him speak, and when he closed with 
those touching words—implying that he left all of his life not devoted 
to his country,‘to the chanty of hiC friends’—how proudly, even as 
lus opponent, 1 could have clMpe4 his hand; and if he had wronged 
me in private life, I should have thought it ingratitude to the country' 
he had; so served, to remember the oftenoo.” 

Hmley tunied away abruptly, and joined Mr. Dale. 

“Leave Leonard to go home by himself; you see that I have 
healed whatever wounds 1 inflicted on him.” 

Pakson.— And, your better nature thus awakened, I trust, my 

dear lord, that you have altogether abandoned the idea of- 

Habley. —Kevengo ?—No. And if you do not approve that re¬ 
venge to-morrow, I will never rest till I have seen you—a bishop ! 
Mb. Dale (much shocked).—My lord, for sliarac 1 
HAyiLEY (seriously).—My levity is but lip-deep, my dear Mr. Dale 
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But sometime's the froth ou the wave sliows tae change in the 
tide. • • 

The I’arsoii looked at him earnestly, and then seized by both 
hands with holy gjpdncss and affection. 

“ itetum to the park now,” said Harley, smiling, “ and tell Vio- 
lante, if it be not too late to sec her, that she was even mote eloquent 
than you.” 

Lord L’Estrange bounded forward. * 

Mr. Dale walked back through the park to Lansmere House. On 
the terrace he fou]»d Randal, ^ho was still pacing to and fro, some¬ 
times in the starlight, semctimes in the shadow. 

liCsUo looked up, and seeing Mr. Dale, the close astuteness of his 
aspect returned; and stepping out of the starlight deep into the 
shadow', he said— 

“ I was sorry to learn that Mr. Fairfield had been so hurt by Lord 
L’Estrange’s severe allusions. Pity that politioal differences should 
interfere with private friendships; but I hear that you have been to 
Mr. FairfieM—-and, doubtless, as the peacemaker. Perhaps you 
met Lord L’Estrange by the way? He promised me that he would 
apologize and retract.” 

“ Good young man,” said the unsuspecting Parson, “ he has 
done so.” 

“ And Mr. Leonard Fairfield wiU, therefore, I presume, continue 
the contest ?” 

“ Contest-all, this election! I suppose so, of course. But I 
grieve that he should stand against you, who seem to be disposed 
towards him so kindly.” 

“ Oh,” said RandaL with a benevolent smile, “ we have fought 
before, you know, and I beat liim then. I may do so again! ” 

And he walked into the house, arm-in-arm with the Parson. Mr. 
Dale sought Violanto—^Leslie retired to his own room, and felt his 
election was secured. 

Lord L’Estrange had gained the thick of the streets—passing 
groups of roai-ing enthusiasts—Blue and Yellow—now met with a 
cheer—now folWed by a groan. Just by a public-house that formed 
UiCTKSjffe of a lane with the High Street, and which was aU a-blaze 
with Mght, and all alive with clamour, he beheld the graceful Baron ’ 
leanii^ against the threshold, smoking his cipr, too refined to asso¬ 
ciate its divine vapour with the»wrcaths of siu^ within, and chatting 
agreeably with a knot of femalc.s, who w'ere either attracted by the 
general excitement, or waiting to see husband, brother, father, or son, 
who were now joining in the ehorus of “ Blue for ever! ” that rang 
from tap-room t« attic of tlic illumined hostelry. Levy, seeing Lord 
L’Estrangc, withdrew his cigar Yroin his lips, and hartened to join 
liim. “ All-the Hundred and Fifty are in there,” said the Baron, with 
a backward significant jerk of his thumb towards the inn. " I have 
seen thorn all privat(fiy, in tens^t a time; and I have been telling the 
ladies without, that it wiU be best for the interest of their families to 
go home, and let us lock up the Hundred and Fifty safe from the 
fcUows, t iU we bring them to the poll. But 1 am afraid,” continued 
Levy, ‘‘ that the rascals are not to be relied upon unless I actuall» 
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pay them beforehand; and that woidd be disreputable, inunoral— 
and, what is more, it would upset the election. Besides, if they 
are paid beforehaml, query, is it quite sure how they will vote 
afterwardei'” _j 

“ Mr. Avcnel, I dare say, can manage them,” said Harley. “ Pray 
do nothing immoral, and nothing that will upset the election. I tlunK 
you might as well go home.” 

“ Home 1 No, pardon me, rniy lord; there must be some head to 
direct the Conunittee, and keep our captains at their posts upon the 
doubtful electors. A great deal of ipschief may be done between 
this and the morrow; and I would sit up a'l night—ay, six nights 
a week for the next three months—to prevent any awkward mistake 
by which Audley E^rton can be returned.” 

“ His return would really grieve you so much P ” said Harley. 
“You may judge of that by the zeal with which I enter into all your 
designs.” 

Here there was a sudden and wondrously lond shout from another 
iim—a Yellow inn, far down the lane, not so luminous as the Bine 
hostelry; on the contrary, looking rather dark and sinister, more like 
a place for conspirators or felons than honest independent electors.— 
Avenel for ever 1—Avenel and the Yellows! ” 

“Excuse me, my lord, I must go back and watch over my black 
sheep, if I would have them blue!” said Levy; and he retreated 
towaids the threshold. But at that shout of “Avenel for ever! ” as 
if at a si^al, various electors of the redoubted Hundred and Fifty 
rushed from the Bine hostelry, sweeping past Levy, and hurrying 
down the lane to the tok little Yellow inn, foUowed. by the female 
stragglers, as small birds follow an owl. It was not, however, very 
easy to get into that Yellow inn. Yellow Beformers, eminent for 
them zeal on behalf of purity of election, were stationed outside the 
loor. and only strained in one candidate for admittance at a time. 
“ After aU,” thought the Baron, as he passed into the principal room 
of the Blue tavern, and proposed the national song of “ Bnl^ Bri¬ 
tannia after all, Avenel hates Egerton as much as I do, and 
both sides work to the same end.” And thrumming on the table, ie 
joined, with a tine bass, in the famous line, 

'• For Britons never will be slaves! 

I 

In the interim, Harley had diswpeared within the “Lansmere Arms,” 
which was the head-quarters of the Blue Committee. Not, however, 
mounting to the room in which a few of the more indefatigable wen; 
continuing their labours, receiving reports from scouta, givmg orders, 
.;wing wagers, and very muzzy with British principles and spirits, 
Harley OEUled aside the landlord, and iuqnirea if the stranger, for 
whoia rooms had been prmaw^ was yet arrived. An affirmative an¬ 
swer was given, and fallowed the host niy a private stair, to a 

part of the house remote frdim the rpoms devoted to the purposes of 
the election. He remsuned with this stranger about half an hour, 
and then walked into the Committee-room, got rid of the more ex- 
ciiid, conferred with the more sober, issued a few brief directions to 
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such of the leaders as he felt he could most rely upon, aud returned 
home as rapidly as he had quitted it. 

Daim was grey in the slaes when Harley sought his owil chamber. 
To gain it, be passed by the door of Violante’s. His hea« suffused 
with grateful ineffanle tenderness, he paused and kissed the threshold. 
Whep he stood within his room (the same that he had occupied in 
his early youth), he felt as if the load of years were lifted firbm his 
bosom. The joyous, divine elasticity of,^pmt, that in the morning of 
life springs towards the I^uture as a bird soars into heaven, pervaded 
his whole sense of ^eing. A Greek poet implies, that the height of 
bliss is the sudden rehej of paSn: there is a nobler bliss still—the 
rapture of the conscience at the sudden release from a guilty thought. 
By the bedside at which he had knelt in boyhood, Harley paused to 
kneel once more. The luxury of prayer, interrupted since he had 
nourished schemes of which his passions had blinded him to the sin, 
but which, nevertheless, he dared not confess to the AJl-MeroifuL 
was restored to him. And yet, as he bowed his knee, the elation of 
spirits he had before felt forsook him. The sense of the danger his 
soul had escaped—the full knowlei^e of the guilt to which the fiei^ 
had tempted—came dread before his clearing vision; he shuddered in 
horror of himself. And he who but a few hours before had deemed 
it so impossible to pardon his feUow-man, now felt as if years of use¬ 
ful and beneficent deeds could alone purify his own repentant soul 
from the memory of one hateful passion. 


CHAPTER XXXIl. 

But wliile Harley had thus occupied the hours of night with cares 
for the living, Audley Egerton had been in commune with the dead. 
He had taken from the pde of papers amidst which if had fallen, the 
record of Nora’s silencM heart. With a sad wonder he saw how he 
iiadonce been loved. What had all which successful ambition Imd 
beiswiid on the lonely statesman to compensate for the glorious 
empire he had lost—such realms of lovely fancy; such worlds of 
exquisite emotion; that infinite which lies within the divine sphere 
that unites spiritual genius with,human love P His own positive and 
earthly nature attained, for the first time, and as if for its own punish¬ 
ment, the comprehension of that Joftier and more ether^ visitant 
from the heavens, who had once looked with a seraph’s smile through 
the prison-bars qf his iron life;—^that celestial refinement of affection, 
that exuberance of feeling whiol* warms into such varieties of beau¬ 
tiful idea, under the breath of the earth-beautifior, Ima^ation 
all from which, when it wtis all Lis bwn, he had turned half-weary 
and impatient, and iermed the exaggerations of a visionary romance 
—now that the world had lostf them evennore, he iutcriircted aright 
as truths. Truths they were, although illusions. Even as the idd- 
losopher tolls us t hat the splendour of colours which deck the universe 
is not on the surface whereon we think to behold it, but in ov.r own 
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vision ; ycl, take, iho coloars I'rom tiu! ximvcu'sc, mid wind pliilosopiij 
can assure us iliat (lie universe li«s siisfiifucd uojoss? 

]5ul ivltt'U Amllc,v came to tliat ikis.mxw iu riic tVaKiueirt wliieli, 
tlion.uli bit; imperrecll.v, oxiilaiucd tile ttuc cause oi’iNora's iliitlu 
when he saw how Levy, for \iliat. imriiose. he'was iiuahle (o (amjec- 
ture, had sugffesi.ed to his bride the doubts that had oil'eiided Iviii — 
isserted the maiTiase to be a fraud—drawn from Audley's own tirie; 
resentful letters to Nora, proof of tlie assert ion--misled so naturally 
the younpr wife’s scanty expericuce of actual life, and maddened our. 
so sensitively pure into the conviction of distiononr — his bi'ow 
darkened, and his liand clenched. Vie roiif and went at once to 
Levy’s rt'om. He found if deserted— imiuircd—learned Ifiat. fj-evy 
was gone forth, and had left, word Ire niisht not. lie at. home for the 
tliglit. rort.unatc, perhaps, for Audley—fori unale for I lie llanin- 
fh.at they did not then meet. .Hcvciigo, iu siiite of liis friend's admo- 
uition, might at that liour have hecn sis pot.ent an influence on 
Kgerton as it had been on Harley, and not, as wit.h llie latter, t.o U' 
t limed aside. 

Audlcv came hack to his room and ilnishcd t he I raivie record. Jle 
traced tlic tremor of that beloved hand through the last tortures of 
doubt iuiil despair;—he saw where the hot tears had fallen lie .sau 
where the liand liad jiaused, tlie, very senteiiee not, eonelinled - 
eicntidly he accompanied his fated bride in the dismal journey to lii'i- 
maiden home, and beheld her before him as he had last seen, m'UT 
iicantiful even in death than the face of living woman had ever si'.n-e 
appeared to him;—and as ho bent over the last words, the blank I hat 
they left on the leaf, .stretching pale beyond the iiiaver of the liia- 
racters and the blister of the tears—jiale and blank as the void vv iiieh 
departed love leaves behind it—he felt his heart suildenlv stand si ill, 
it.s course arrested as the record closed. It heat again, but feehly- 
so feebly! His breath bcoame labour and pain, his .sight, grew di/Bj 
But the ponstitutional linnness and fortitude of I In- man clung to 
him in the stubhorn mechanism of habit—his will yet fouglil. .-igainyt 
his disease—life rallied as the liglit flickers up iu liie waning taper. 

The next morning, when Harley came into his frieiiil’s nvum, 
Egcrtqn was asleep. But the sleep scciimd much distiivhwAjpi he 
hrcatliing w'as hard and dillicultj the hodclotlirs were iiariially 
thrown off, as if ui 'the to.ssing of disturhed dn ams; ihe sinewy 
strong arm, t.hc broad athletic brin-st, were jiarliy b.are. Strange 
that so deadly a disease within should leave tlie frame sueh ajiiiarmn 
power fhiit, to the ordinary eye, the sleeping siiffeier seemed a modei 
of Invilthful vigour. One liand was lliru.st with uneasy si raining over 
the pillows—it had its hold on the fatal pajaxs ;e.'i port ion of the 
leaves was visible; and where tint charaeleiS had been blurred by 
Noia’s tears, were tlie traecs, yet moist, of Jears jierhaps more 
bitter. 

Harley felt deeply affci'icd; and while he sKIl stood by tin' bed, 
Egerton sighed heavily anil woke. He stared round iiim, as if jier- 
l.lexed andf confused- till bis eyes resting on Harle.v. lie smile;l and 
said-- 

‘So early! Ah—i remember, it. is fbr d;iy fo, om y:e,i iioat raee. 
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' V (1 sliall luvd (Ik- quituuI, agitiust us; but yoif aud I logollii-r -wlioii 

■Jill ■«'<'uvur ](is(', . 

Audiuy’s mind was wamlrriiig; it liiui gone back to t.lm ^1 Elnu 
days. Hut llailcv l.l^oiigiit l,ha.t Im sjKjke in nieta]jliorical aJliLsioii to 
dm jiiTsent. more imiiortaiifr contest. 

True, my Audle.y—you and 1 togetiior—^whon did wer co'er lose V 
Hut wifi you ri.se!-’ ,i w-Lli you would be at tlie poiling-iilaee to shake 
li.mds with j-oiir voter.s'as tliey cxiie uj^ By four o’clock you will 
he rolea.sed, ami the election won.” 

“ The election ! ll^w! - whatsaid Egerton, recovering liim- 
selt'. “ [ re.eollcct now. Ve.s —1 acecjit this last kindness froiri yon. 
1 always said I would die in harness. Public life—1 have iio other, 
.kli, 1. dream again! Oli, PLirley f —my son—my son 1” 

“ ^ on shall see him after 1’onr o’cloek. You ^vill beproud of ouch 
other. Blit, make haste run! dress. Shall 1 ring the bell for your 
siwvantr”’ 

“Do,” said Egerton, brielly, and sinking back. Harley f|uitte,d 
! he rocym, au» joined liandal and some of the more important mem¬ 
bers of the Blue Comnuttec, who were aheady hurrying over their 
breakfast. 

All were, anxious and nervous except Tl-arley, who dipped bis dry 
• oast into bis eoll'eo, ,aeeoi-ding to bis ordinary abstemious Italian liabit, 
■with serene composure. Bandal in vain tried for an ctiual Irainiuil- 
lity. But though sure of lii.s eleetioii, i.liere would ueees.sa.rily follow 
a scene trying to the iicn-e, of his liyjiocrisy. He would have to 
:dp.‘e,t profounil chagrin in the midst, of vile joy; have to act t he ))art 
of decorous high-minded sorrow', th.at by some imtoward cliam'.e— 
iome unaccoiuitahle orf)iiS-splitl lug, lland.'d Beslic’s gain should he 
.'\udlcy E.,geii,on’s loss. Besides, li<^ was flurried iii tlm expectation 
ofsee.mg the Squire, and of appropriating the money whleli was to 
secure, the dearest ohjeet of his audiition. Breakfast was soon 
'lesimtehed. 'j’he Commiltce-nuui, hnstling for (4ioir huts, and 
looking at tlieir watdies, gave tin; signal for departure : yet no 
S.iuire ilazcldean h.ad made liis upyicurauce. Harley, slepiiiug from 
I he wisidow upon the lerraec, hcekou.-d lo Rimdal, who took his luit 
uud tuil .tl, 

“Air. Leslie,” a.-iid Hurley, Icuuing ug.uinst the balust,ru.(le, and 
eurelessly jialtin.g Nero'.s rougii honest head, “.you refiieniber that 
you were good enongh lo volunfee* lo me, the cxplauatioii of certain 
eireumstanee.s in eoemexio!! with tim, ('.ouet di Pesohiera, which you 
gave to the Duke di iSerruiio ; and 1 replied that my thonuhls were 
■d. [iresent eiig;i.ged on the (leetioii, but as soon as lliat was <ncr, 1 
.sliould be v(wy wiKing to listen to any eommunieatioiis idl'cetiug 
yourself and my old friend t.he Iflike, with which you miyhl. be 
pleased to favour me.”*. 

This address took Lkandul by surprise, and did not tend 1,',) eulin bis 
nerves. However, he tf-plied reai^iy : 

“ Ppim that, U.S nijoii any otb.er mailer that may ipfliieiice the 
pidgineiil, .v(iii form ol im-, 1 shall be but too eager to reiouve .u .single 
d-mbt thul. in your eyes, euu rest upon my honour.” 

‘You sr.eak eveedingiy well, Air. Leslie; no inmi can e.xprct.a 
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himself more handsomelv; aud i will claim yo^fr cromiso whh the 
loss scrujilc, because the Pukeds powerfully affected ny the reluctance 
of his (^lushtcr to ratify the engagement that binds his honour, in 
CBse yom own is indisputably cleared. 1 may b^ast of some iufiueuce 
over the young lady, since 1 assisted to save her from the iiihuiious 
plot of reschiera; and Uic Duke urges me to receive your explana¬ 
tion, in the belief that, if it satisfy me, as it jias satislieel him, J may 
eonciliate his child in favour cl the addresses of a suitor who 
would liiivc hiizarded his very life against so redoubted a duellist as 
Pesehiera.” , 

“Lord L’Estrange,” replied Randal, hpwing, “Isliall indeed owe 
vou lunch if you can remove that reluctance on ihe jiart of my 
lietrolhcd bride, which alone clouds my happiness, and which would 
at once put an end to ray suit, did I not ascribe it to an imperfect 
knowledge of myself, which I shall devote my life to improve into 
confidence and affection.” 

“No man can speak more handsomely,” reiterated Harley, as it 
with profound admiration; and indeed he did eye JtanJal as we eye. 
•some rare euriosity. “ 1 am happy to inform you too,” continued 
L’ Estranges, “that it your marriagewith the Duke of Serrano’s daughter 

take iilaco-” 

oetiood Randal. 

“ I licg pardon for making an Ijypothesis of wliat you claim the 
right to esteem a certainty—I correct my expression; when your 
iiiaiTiage with that young lady takes place, you will at least escape 
the rock ou which many young men of ardent ailections have split at 
the onset of the grand voy^e. You will form no impnident connec¬ 
tion. Ill a word, J received yesterday a despatch from Vienna, 
wldoli eoid.iiiris i.he full pardon and formal restoration of Alphonso 
1 )uke di Serrano. And 1 may add, llial the Austrian govcniiiieiit 
(sometimes wisundersfood in this eountvy) is bound by the laws it 
administers, and can in no way dictate to the Duke, once restored, as 
( <) tlic choice of Lis son-in-law, or as to the heritage tliat may devolve 
oil ids eliild.” 

“And doe.s tiie Duke yet know of ids recall!”’ exclaimed Randal, 
Ids cheek fiuslicil and his eye spaikliiig. . 

“No. ! reserve that good news, with otlicr matters, till after the 
election is over. But Egerton keeps ns waiting sadly. All, here 
comes ids valet.” 

Audloy’s servant approaclicd. “ Afr. Egerton feels himself rather 
more poorly thim usual, my lord ; he biigs you will exeiise Ids going 
ivilli you into the town at present, lie will come httcr if his pre.seiice 
is absolutely necessari?.” *■ 

“No. Pray tell 1dm to rest and nurse himsell'. 1 should have 
liked him to witness his own triniiiph—that fs all. jSay J vviil repre¬ 
sent him at the iiolling-place. Lentleiiieii, arc yon ready ? We will 
go on.” ^ ' 

The polling-booth was erected ‘m the centre of the market-])kce. 
The voting had already conmiciiced; and Mr. Aveiud iuul Leonard 
were already at their iiosts, in order to salute luid thank ihc voters in 
their cause who passed before them. Randal and L’Estraiigc entered 
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\ho boolli ainiilst loud Lurraha, aud to the uaMoual fiir of “Seetiiu 
tlouquiTiu!' Hei-o (H)iuoa,” 'J'ho voters* defiled in quick suceiission. 
Those who voted entirely according' to jiriDciple or eoloiir-ywhich 
eame to niueh the sauie thins—aiul w'ere therefore above what is 
'crmed ‘‘ intinaneinent. Hocked in first, voTmg straight-forwardly for 
i)oih rtliya or both Yellows. At the end of the first half-hour, the 
■Yellows urre, about ten ahead of the Blues. Then sundry split votes 
began to perplex eoujeefurc as to 4h(^ rasult; and llandid, at the 
end of the first hour, had fifteen majority over Audley Jigerton, two 
liver Dick Aveucl—Leopard Fairfield heading the poll by five. Ran¬ 
dal owed his placid in the ligts to *hc votcr-s thaLllarley’s personal 
.fiforls had pvoenred for him ; and he was well pleased to see that 
fjord L’F,strange had not withdrafru from him a single promise so 
obtaiimd. d'his augured woU for Harley’s ready bchef in his aijpointed 
“ e.xplanations.” Tn short, the whole election seemed going just as 
tie had calculated. But by twelve o’clock, there were some changes 
ill flu; refillivc position, of the eaudidates.--Dick Avenel had CTaau- 
:dly g'aincd sis mud- passing Randal, passing even Ijconard. He 
.sti.'od ai the head of the poll by a iiiiyority of ten. Randiil came 
next. Audh'.v was twenty bnhiu(l Randal, and Leonard four behind 
Audley. 

More ihan half the constitneney had polled, but none (>f the Com- 
inittce oil eiilier side, nor one of tlie redoiiliied corps of a Hundred 
and Fifty. 

The poll now .slackened sensibly. Randal, looking round, and 
longing for an opportunity to ask Dick whether he really meant to 
return himsell' instead of his nephew, saw that Harley hiul disap- 
iiearcd; and iiresently a note was lirouglil to him requesting bis pre- 
■-once ill the Coininittee-rooni. Thither he hastened. 

As he forced liis way through the bystaiulers in the lobby, towards 
the tlireslinhl of the room, Levy .caught hold of liini and wliispcred— 
“ They begin to fear for Kgertou. 'I'hey wind, a comprnmise m order 
to secure him. They svill ]iropnse to yoti to resign, if Avouei will 
witlulraw Leonard. 'Don’t be entrapped. L’.Fal,range may put the 
■ lucstioi." to you ; but—a word in your ear—lie would be glad enough 
.’o tlmw .Egerton. Rely upon this, and stand linn.” ^ 

lluiidal made no answer, hut, the crowd giving way for him, entered 
the room. Levy followed. The doors were mstanlly closed. _ All 
the Bine Committee were assemblctk They looked heated, anxious,^ 
eager, liord L’Jistrange, aloint ealm and cool, stood at the bead of 
the long Itihle, Despite his cntuposurd, Harley]s brow was tliouglit- 
ful. “ Yes,” said he t o himself, “ f will give this young man the but 
uecasioii to prove gratitude to bis henefaelor; and if bo here actiuil 
himself, I will spare liim at least pifhlie I’xpo.sure of his deceit tc 
others. Bo young, he ufiist luive .some good in him—at least towards 
.he man to whom be owes all.” 

“ Mr. Leslie,” said Ij’]!.strangi;, tjoiul, “ you sec the stale of tbf 
l)*<ll. Our Coaimiti.ee believe that, if you eoutinue to slaiid, Egerton 
must be bcalcu. They fear tlial,Leonard F'airfield having little chauce, 
ihc Yellows will not waste llieir second votes on him, but will trans¬ 
fer them 1.0 you, iu order to keep out Flgerton. If you retire, Lgerlo.‘v 
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will 1)0 silfo. 'flioro is roasoii ti> supiiose that Lcouani woiili, in tha.l. 
oase also bo witlidi'invii.” • • 

“ Vital Oiin 1ki|ic and I’oar nothing more from Eiicilon,” v. liisjiririi 
iicvy. '“lie is utterly ruined; and, if he lose, will sloci) in a prison. 
The bailitfs are waitins for him.” 

Ifandal was still silent, and at that silence an indiirnaut iminnur ran 
throu;rh the more influential members of the Commitl.oe. I'or, thouirli 
Aiidicy was not personalty very popular, still a candidalo so i miimiit 
was iK'Cc.ssarilv their lirst object, and tliey rvould scei]i very small to 
the Yellows .'1 their great man ijas defeated by tlie very eamlidatc 
iui.roduced 1o aid*him—a youth imkmwvu. vanity and patriotism 
bolh swelled that murmur. “ Y'ou see, youii.g sir,” eried a rieh 
hlunl mastcr-butoher, “that it wa^ an honourable uiiderslaiuliinr llial.- 
Mr. Egertou was to be safe. Yon Inui no claim on ns, except a,s 
fighting second to him. And wo are all astonished lliat you don’t say 
at onee, ‘ Save Egerton, of course.’ Excuse my freedom, sir. No 
time, for pal.avcr,” 

“ Lord L’Estranpe,” said Randal, turning mildly fnr.a Ibe bulebor. 

“ do you, as the first here in rank .and inthicnco, and as M r. Kgertun’s 
especial friend, call ipion me to saerifico my election, and wliai amiear 
to lie the inclinations of the majority of tlio constitueiils, in onler b 
obtain wliat is, after all, a doubtful chance of rctuniing Mr. .K.gerton 
in my room ?” 

“ I do not call upon you, Mr. Leslie. It is a matter of feeling or 
of honour, which a gentleman can very well decide for liimself.” 

“ Was any such compact made between your lordship and mysei!', 
when you first gave me your interest and canvassed for me in 
person?” 

“ Certainly not. Gentlemen, he silent. No sueli compact was 
mentioned by me.” 

“ Neither was it by Mr. Egei-f.on. Whatever migid be tlie iiiidev- 
standing spolKn of hy the respected elector who a(hlre.ssed mo, .1 
was no party to it. I am persuaded that Mr. I'lgerton i.s llie las' 
person who would wish to owe his election l.o a triel. iiiioii 1 lie electors 
m the mid.st of the polling, and to what Ihe world would ewLsider a . 
very unhandsome trentmont of mysoll', uiion whom all IITR t»)ti of thi' 
canvass has devolved.” 

Again the murmur rose; hut Randal had an air .so deteniiiucd, 
that it, ipiellcd resentment, aiuh obtained a contuiuf-.d, lliough moM 
ehilJing and hair-eouteiiiptiions hearing. 

“ Nevertheless,” resumed Randal, “ T would at onCi- j'etlrc, were 1 
not under the firm persuasion that I shall convince all preseni, whi. 
now seem to ('ondemn me, that 1 act. iireeisely aticordiiig l<.i .Mr. Egeid 
ton’s own private ineliiudioiis' That, gentleman, in fael, lias never 
been amongst you—lias not r,nnva.ssed in' jicrson - has taken no 
trouble, beyond a siieiicb, that was evidently meant t.o be but a 
general defeiiee of bis p.ast political eareof. Wliat does Ibis mean? 
Niiiiply that bis standing has been liierely a form, to coiniily with the 
wish of his pa.rt,v, against his own desire.” 

The Comniitice-nien looked at each other amazed ami douhlful.' 
llandal saw he had gained an advantage; lie pnr.mu d it with u tael 
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'mil ability Ill'll flunvocl that, in spite of his mere oratorical dcfi- 
ciruciri-, lie i.:ul in him tlie elements of a dexterous debater. “ 1 will 
i,e. plain willi um, ireiitlemeu. My character, my desire to stand ivcU 
■lilli .ion al!, oblige me to be so. Mr. Efrerton does not wish /) eoine 
nilo rariiameiil at present. Ilia health i.s much broken; hisjjrivale 
aliairs need nil his time and attention. 1 am, 1 may say, as a sou to 
'him. !*■ is m.isl, anxious for niy suecess; diord L’Estrange told me 
but last uial'l, very truly, ‘more tyi.'dou^ for my suceess than bis 
owu,’ Nulhiiiy eould please liiui more Hum tu think I were serving 
in I’arliameiil, lioucver hinuhly, those great interests whieh neither 
health nor leisure wiiT, in,this nfcmeiitous crisl^ idlow liim.solf to 
ilideiid uilli his wonted cueray, Ijater, indeed, no doubt, he will 
seek return to an arena in wliieli he is so di.stinguisbed; and when 
the popular excitement, vyhieh produces the popular injiistiee of the 
daj, is over, vihat coiistitiiciiey will not bo proud to return such a 
man ? In support and proof of what 1 have thus said, 1 now apiieal 
to Mr. Egerl'm’s own aecrnt--a gentleman who, in spite of his vast 
fiirlnnc anil liii' rank he holds in society, has conscutcQ to act gratui- 
lonsly on lirhalf of that great statesman., 1 ask you, then, respect¬ 
fully, Ikiren Levy—is not Mr. Egerton’s health much broken, and in 
need of rest V ” 

“ Tl is,-’ said Levy. 

“Aii'l do not Ids affairs necessitate hks serious and undivided 
attention I ” 

“ 'I’liey do, indeed,” quoth the Baron. “ Gentlemen, I have nothing 
to urge Ill behalf of my distmguisbed friend as against the statement 
of his adopted sun, Air. Leslie.” 

“ Then all 1 cun say,” cried the buleber, striking his huge list on 

the table, ‘‘ is, that. Mr. Egerlon has behaved d-d unhandsome to 

IIS, and wc shall he tlic laughing-stock of the borough.” 

“ Softly, sol tl.v,” said llarley. “ There is • knock at the door 
lichiiid. Excuse me.” ^ •. 

Harley ipiijled the room, Imt only for a minute or two. On his 
rel lull lie addressed liiniseK io Jtandal. 

“ Arivne Hu n to understand. Air. LosUe, that your intention is not 
1 o resqpi I ” * 

“ UnJess your lonlsliip actually urge mo to the contrary, 1 sliould 
say, ‘ Lei Die elceliou go on, and all take om’ chance.’ Tliat seoins to 
mi; Die fair, manly, English (great,emphasis on the last adjective), 
houeuvable eoiirse.” 

“Be itso,” replied Harley; “ ‘ Jet alUakc their ohauciy’ Mr. Leslie, 
we will no longer detain you. Go hack to the polling-plaee—one 
of Die caiididaies sltfiuld he ))resent: and you, Baron Levy, be good 
'eiiougli to go al.so, and return thante to those who may yet vote for 
Air. Egertoii.” • 

Levy bowed, and wcnl; out ami-in-ann with Eandal. 

“ Capital, capital,” spid the Baron. “ You have a 
head.” * 

“ 1 did not like L’Estrange’s look, nevertheless. But he 
roe now ; tie; voles he got for me instead of for Egcrioii have 
polled. The Committee, indeed, m^j refuse to vote for me; hut thet 
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there is Avenors body of reserve. Yes, tlie chictioii is virtually over. 
Wheu we fj;et baefc, Jiazeldcyi will have arrived wilb the juoiiey lot 
the pwrcluise of my aneesl.r^ l)rotjertyDr. llie<'abocra is already 
restorcl’ to i-ho (vstales aud titles of Serrauo;—,wha( do 1 care farther 
for Lord L’Estraiiirc “ b>till, 1 do not like Jiis lOok.” 

“I’ooli, yon have done just what he wished. I am forljiddeu to 
say more. Hero we are at the booth. A w\v placard aima; we left.'' 
How are the numbers ? l^vcuehlorty alicad of you; you thirf.y allow 
Egertou; aud Leonard I’airfield still last ou the poll. Hut vvheixi are 
Avenel aiidh'airiieldt'” 

Both these cancjjdates had disappcareij, jierhaps gone to their own 
Committoo-rooui. 

M.eanwhile, as soda as the doors had closed on Kandal and the 
Baron, in the midst of the angry hubbub succeerliug l.u (heir deiuui ure, 
Lord L’Estrange sprang upon the table. TJie aetioii and his loot 
stilled every sound. 

“ Gentlemen, it is in our hands to return one of our eandidates, and 
to make oui owuchoiee between the two. You have Ik ;ud Mr. ijeslii 
and Baron Levy. To their stateiuciit I make bu( (Ids nply - 
Mr. Egerton is needed by the connlry; aiut whatever liis heufih «• 
his affairs, he is ready to respond to'(hat c;dl. If he has not can¬ 
vassed—if he does not appear before you at this moment. 1 he servicer 
of more than twenty years plead for him in his stead. Whicli, then, 
of the two candidates do you choose as your member- a renowned 
statesman, or a beardless boy ? Both liave ambition and ability;—' 
tlieonehas identilied those qualities with the history of a country, 
and (as it is now alle.gcd to his prejudice) with a devotion ( hat Itas 
broken a vigorous frame and injured a princely fort une. The otlie! 
evinces his ambition by hiviling you to prefer him to lus henel'aetor; 
and proves his ability by the excuses he niakes for htgraiii.nde. 
Clioosc hetween the4t.wo- an Egerton or a Leslie.” 

“ Egerton fo. ever!” cried all the itsscuibly, as with a single viace, 
followed by a hiss for Leslie. 

“But,” said a .grave aud prudent Committee-man, “have we reall;. 
the choice?—Does not that rest with the Yellows? Is imt your 
lordship too Bauguiiio?” -i- ...r 

“Open that d(K)r behind; a deputation from our impoiieuts wail: 
in the room on the other side of the passage. Admit iliem.” 

The Committee were hushed .in bTcalldess silcuee wliilc HarleyV 
orclcr was obeyed. Aud soon, to their great sui-prise, Leoiuird 
I'airlield himself, attended by sk of the principal members ot tbe 
Yellow party, entered tbe room. 

Lord li’EsTiiANGis. — You have a proposition to make to us,' 
Mr. Eairfield, on behalf of yourself and Mr. Avenel, aud with the 
annroval of your committee ? 

S EP (advancing to the table).—1 have. tVe arc convinced 
icr party can carry both its candidates. Mr. Avenel is safe. 
Viuestion is, which of the two candidates on your side it best 
the honour of this constituency to select. My resignation, 
■whicn I am about to tender, will free sufficient votes to give the ■ 
triumph either to Mr. Egerton or to Mr. Leslie. 
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“EgertoTi for ever!” cried oucc more flic excited Blues. 

“ Yes—Kgerton for»cver!” said l»coimrd, witli a glow upon liit 
cheek. “ We uiay differ from Ids i)olilics, but who can tell us those 
of >lr. licslif 'r vVe niay differ from the politician, hut v^Io would 
not feel jmniil of tlie senator? A great and incalculable advantage 
i.s bestjiwcd oil that eoiistitueney which returns to J’arliament a dis- 
tingni.'ihi'd man. His di.stinci ion ennobles the place he represent-s— 
it .sustains luiblio siiirit—it augineikts tlyi manly interest in all that 
affects the nation. Every time his voice hushes the assembled Par- 
lianieiit, it reminds ns of our common country; and even the dis¬ 
cussion amongst ids eonstituents which Ids voie iirovokes—clears 
tludr iierceptions of the pubhc interest, and enlightens themselves, 
from the intelleet which commaifds their interest, and compels their 
attention. Egerum, then, forever 1 If ourparf.ymust subscribe to 
the return of one oiiponent, lot all unite to select the worthiest. My 
Lord Ij'Estrange, when 1 quit this room, it will he to announce my 
resigiiatiou, and to solicit those who have promised me their votes to 
t.rauste.r lliei« to Mr. Audley Egerton.” 

Amidst the uproarious hu/.zas which fallowed tliLs speech, Ijconard 
drew near to llarley! “My Lord, I have obeyed your wdshes, as 
conveyed to ine by my uncle, pvlio is engaged at this moment else¬ 
where ill oarryiiig 1 hem into cnent.” 

“Leonard,” said llarley, hi the same undertone, “you liaye insured 
to Audley Egerton what you alone could do—the triuuqih over a 
periidions dependent—the contiiiiiance of the solo career in wldch he 
has liitlicrt.o found the solace or the zest, of life, lie must tiimik you 
with his own lips. Come to tlio Park after the close of the poll. 
'I'hcre and then shall the explanations yet needful to hotli he given 
and received.” 

“ Here Harley bowed to the assembly and raised his voice: “ Gen- 
lleinen, yesterday, at the nominaliou of th^caudidates, 1 uttered 
remarks iliat have justly pained Mr. Eairlicld. t.4 your presence 
J wholly retract and fraruriy apologise for tliem. Li your pmsence 1 
cntre.at his forgiveness, and say', that if he will accord me his friend- 
shij), i will place him in my esteem and affcct.iou side by side with 
the Ratcsitan whom he hius given to his country.” 

Leonard grasped the hand extended to him with both his own, and 
then, overconio by liis emotions, liurried from the, room ; while Blues 
am! Yellows exchanged greetings^ rejoiced in ihe compromiso lliat 
would dispel all party irritation, secure the peace of the borough, 
and allow quiet men, who had detested each other tiic day before, 
and vowed reciprocal injuries to trade and custom, tlie indulgence 
of ali amialilc and fraternal feelings — until the next general 
election. ^ * 

In the meanyvhile 'the polling had gone on slowly as before, hut 
still to the advantage of Kandal. “Not two-thirds of the consti¬ 
tuency wiU poU,” mtfrmured Levy, looking at his watch. “The 
thing is decided. Al^ Audley JEgerton! you who once tortured me 
vritli the unspeakable jealousy that bequeaths such imiilacahlp hate— 
you who scoTued my society, and called me ‘scoundiel’—disdaiiffu] 
of (he very power your folly placed within my hands—aha, your time 
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is up!—inid rtip sjiirit ihai lulnimistcrod to joiu' own destruction 
strides williiu tlie circle to seize, its prey.” » 

“Yon siiall liiive luy first, t'nuik, Ijcvy,” said Itaudal, “loeuelose 
your lel\’r to Air. Tliondiill’s .solieilor.’ Tliis jiU'air ol' the olectiou 
IS over ; we iiuist- now look t,o wluif else rests on our liaiids.’’ 

“ Wliiit the devil is thill placiird?” cried Lev.v, luniiiiy; jiaW. 
llandal looked, and risht up the market-place, Ibllowcd h\ iri 
iiuineiisii throiiy:, moved, hifii nv/w the lieads ol ;ill, u Yellow lioa;,; 
that seemed mmteiiiiig tlu’OUgh the idr, comet-like ;— 

Til, I ii'i:lii‘ i. r 

iiESlGNATlOxN OF FAFIIFIEGD' 


YELLOWS! 

VOTE FOR 

AVENEL AND EGEllTON! 

"(Signed) TIMOTHY ALLJACK. 

Yellow I'otnmxttee Hoorn. 

“ Wluit infonial trcaolicry is this ? ” cried Itaudal, livid with honest 
iudiguiition. 

“ Wait a moment; there is Avenel! ” exclaimed Levy; and at the 
head of another procession that emerged from the oliscurer huies of 
ttie town, walked, witli grave majesty, the surviving Yellow candi¬ 
date. Dick disappeared for a moment within a gi’oecr’s shop in the 
broadest part of the phiee, and then eubninated, at the height of ;i 
haloouy on the first story, just above an enormous yellow eanisler, 
signilieant of the proftssion and the politics of the householder. N(' 
sooner did Dick; hat in hand, appear on this ro-struin, than the two 
proetssions halted below, bands ceased, flags drooped round their 
staves, crowds rushed within hearing, tuid even (he poll-clerks 
sprung from the booth. Randal and bevy themselve.s pressed into 
the thi'ong. Dick on the btdeony wa.s the Drux ex Ahicluiiii. 

“Freemen and electors!” stdd Dick, with his most sonorous 
acceiils—“ Ihiding that the public ojiinion of this independent and 
eidighi.eiied constituency is so cv(,-idy divided, that only one Yellow 
candidate can be returned, mid only one Ulue has a ehtiuce, it. W!i-< 
my infeniion last night to refine! froiii the contest, and thus ])nt an 
end to all hiekerings and ill-hloucl—(Hold your tongues tlicrc, can’t 
you !)- ! .say honestly, 1 should havt! preterred the return of my 
distinguished and talented young nephew—honourable relation—ti. 
niy own; but be would not hear of it ; and talked all onr Committee 
into the, erroneous but liigb-miude.d notion, that the town would cry 
shame if tlie nephew rode into I’arliamcnt by breaking f lic back of 
the liticle.” (Loud cheers from the mob, and partial cries of “ Wc’l! 
have yon both! ”) 

“ Voull do no such thin.g, and vou know it; hold your jaw,” re¬ 
sumed Dick, with imperious good-humour. “Let me go on, can’t 
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j^u?—timf; presses. In n word, uiy nephew resolved to retire, if, at 
two o’elock this daythere was no jchaiioe of returning both of us; 
.‘Hid there is none. Now, then, the next tiling for the Yellows, who 
nave not >et voted, is to consider how they will give t{/iiir second 
votes. If 1 had Ixen the man to retire, why, for certain reasons, 1 
sIkhiIiI have roeoinincnded them to split with Leslie—a clever chap, 
and i.reU.y considerahlc sharp.” 

'■ ilear, hear, hear ! ” erica the Earon. lustily. 

“ Hut I’m hound to say that my'iie.plinw has an opinion of his own 
—as an iiidepoudent 15riti.shcr, let liim be twice your nephew, ought 
to have; anil his opinion goes the other way, and so does that of our 
Gomiiiil.tee.” ’ 

“ Sold !” cried the Baron ; and some of the crowd shook their 
heads, and looked grave—especially those suspected of a wish to be 
honglit. 

'■ Sold !—prefty fellow you, with the nosegay in your button-hole, 
to talk of selling! Y'ou who -wanted to sell your own client—and you 
'.now it. [Levy recoded.] Why, gentlemen, that’s Levy, the Jew, 
M ho talks (a selling! And if he asperses the character of this consti- 
tiicney, I stand here lo defend it: and there slaiids the parish pump, 
with a handle for the arm of Ilonesly, and a spout for the lijis of 
Kalschooil! ” 

At the close of l.liis magniloqueut period, borrowed, uo doubt, froni 
some great American orator, Baron Levy involuntarily retreated 
lovvarils !he shelter of the polling-hoolh, follow'cd by some frowning 
Yieliows, with very meuaoing gestures. 

“ Bad, the ealiimiiiator sneaks away; leave him to the reproach of 
his eonscieiiec,” resumed IJiefc, with a generous mapmauimitv. 

“Soi.n! jtlie word rang tlu-oiigh the place like the blast of a 
trninpei j ■ Sold ! No, believe mo. not a man who votes for Egertou 
iii.dead of bairfield will, so^ far as 1 am eonnerned, be a penny the 
hetliT i chilling silence]—or [with a seiiree perceivaiile wink towards 
theanxious faces of the Hundred and Eifty who tilled the liaekgrouud] 

- cr a penny the worse, j bond cheers from the Hundred and Fifty, 
and epes of' Nolile !’J T don’t like the politics of Mr. Egerton, But 
.' au^noi iinl.v a |ioliticiaii~l am a man! The arguments of our 
res|ieeiid (aiiiiiiiinee jiersons in husiiiess, tendor linshauds, and 
del .lied fathers—have weight with me. 1 my.sclf am a husband find 
a f.illier. If a needless contest he prolonged to the last, with all the 
iiTilanoiis it engeiiikTs, iilio suiter? why, the Ir-adesman and tlie 
operative. I’artiaiit.y, lo.ss of enstoiiy, tyrannical demands for house- 
rent, notices to cjuit—in a word, the .screw ! ” 

” ilear, hear ! ” ;jiid “ Give us the Ballot! ” 

“The Ballot—with ;dl my heart,<fl had it about me! And if we 
iad the Ikdlot, 1 slioidd like to see, a man dare to vote Blue. 'Loud 
jlieers IVoiii the Yellows.] But, as we have not got it, we mmst think 
flf our families. And k may add, that though Mr. Egerton may come 
again into ollicc, Vet [added Lick,'solemnly] 1 will do my best', as iiis 
rolleagiie, to keeji him straighi; and your own enliglitem’neiit (for the 
R'hoolmaster is Jibroad) wilt show him that no iiiiniEter can brave 
public opinion, nor quarrel with his own bread and hut tei'. [Alucb 
VOL. II. 2 ^ 
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(VI "ri’;.'.' !’.! (licsc iiincs the ari.siocraey must endear themselves to 

(la- ii.iilii!" (iufi workiiiff class ; and a mcmhe.r iu office has much to 
iTivc ;nv.i\ 111 the Stamps and Excise, in the Oustoms, the Post Office, 
!',:ul iitlier'iState departments in tliis rotten old—I nieaai tliis lua^fi- 
i,'!'Ut empire—by which he can benefit his constituents, and reconcile 
the prcroi^itives of aristocTacy witJi the claims of the people—more 
especially in this case, the people of the borough of Lansmere. 
[Hear, hear.] . 

“ And therefore, sacrificing'party inclinations (since it seems that I 
can in 110 way promote them) on the Altar of General Good Eceling, I 
cipinot oppose the resignation of my nephew—honourable relation— 
nor blind iny eyes to the advantages that ihay residt to a borough so 
important to the nation at large, if the electors think fit to choose my 
Kight Honourable broth—1 mean the Tlight Honourable Blue ewi- 
didatc—as my brother colleague. Not that 1 presume to dictate, or 
express a wish one way or the other—only, as a I'amily Man, 1 say to 
you. Electors and Erccmcn, having served your country m retuniing 
iiie, jaiu have nobly won the right to think of tlio little ones at home.” 

Dick put his hand to his heart, bowed gracefully, and retired from 
the balcony a,midst unanimous applamc. 

In three minutes more Dick had resumed his place intheboof h in his 
(juiJity of candidate. A rush of Yellow elect ois poured in, hot and 
last. TJp came Emanuel Trout, and, in a firm voice, recorded his 
vote—“ Avenel and Egcrlou.” Every man of the Hundred and Fifty 
so polled. To each question, “ Whom do you vole for?” “ Avenel 
and Egcrtoii” knelled on the cars of llaudal ijcslie with “ daumable 
iteration.” The young man folded his arms acros.s his breast in 
dogged despair."■i.Levy had to shalie hands for Mr. Egerton, with a 
rapidity that toff jaway his breath, lie longed to slink away—^longed 
to get at 1j’,RsU iiige, whom he supposed would be as wroth at thi.s 
turn in the wLoyi of fortune as himself. But how, as Egerfon’s rejire- 
sentative, escape from flic continuous gripes of those Jiorny bauds r 
Besides, there stood the parish pump, right in face of the booth, and 
some huge truculeut-looking Yellows loitered roimd it, as if ready fo 
pounce oil him fhe iusfant he quitted his presenf sanctuary'.. Sud¬ 
denly flic crowd round the tiootli receded- Lord L’.f5s1 rang'-’s ea^’iage 
drove up lo tlio spot, and Harley, stepping from it, assisfed out of the 
veWcle an old grey-iiaired paralylio man. ^lio old man stared round 
iihn, and nodded smilingly to the mob. “I’ni hero—I’m come; I’n: 
Out a poor creature, but I’m a good Blue i,o the last!” 

“ Old Jolin Aiciiel—fine old Jplm!” cried many a voice. 

,^n(l doliii .'Im'iicI, still leaning oil Harley’s arm, tottered into the 
O'lotli, and plumped for “Egerton.” 

" ISliaki;haud.s, fafher,” said Diak, bonding fonvard, ‘‘though yotiTi 
i i '. vole for me.” 

” I was a Blue heforo yon woro bom,” answered the old man, tremu¬ 
lously. “But 1 wisii you success all tbo s.am,'.', and God bless you, 
111 ., boy!” 

liven file poll-clcrks were touclied; and wlien Dick, leaving Ids 
iilaee, was seen by the crowd assisting Lord L’Estrange to jilace poor 
dohu again in 1 he carriage—llial pHurc of family love in the midst 
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of political dilTcrcnct—of tlie prosperous, wcahliy, cnorwtio son, wlio, 
as a l)oy, had playi'd at inarhles in tha very keiuicl, iuid who had risen 
ill life by his ovni cscrlions, audwas nowvirtually M.l’. for his native 
town—tendiiiit on the broken-down, aged father, whom#even the 
mteresis of a son liA was so proud of could not win from (he coin n-s 
whieli ho associated wil.h tnd.h aud rectitude—had such an effect 
uiion file rudest of (ho mob there present, (hat you might have heard 
a jiin fall—tiU (he carriaffc drove away baelt to John’s humble home, 
'lid (lieu (here rose such a tempest of huzzas ! John Avencl's vote 
lor I'lgerton gave aiKjIher (urn (o the vicissitudes of that memorable 
( lection. As yet Av'nel |pul hdm ahead of Audlcy; but a plumper 
111 favour of Egortou, from Avcnel’s own father, set an example and 
/';ave mi excuse (o many a Blue -Mio had not yet voted, and could not 
prevail on himself to spill, (its vote between Dick aud Audley; un i 
I hoivfore, several hauling tradesmen, who, seeing that Egeitou was 
.-afe, had previously resolved not to vote at all, ennic up in the lust 
hour, jilumiied for Egerton, and can-ied liiiu to (he liead of the poll; 
.“0 (hat po(i» John, whose vote, involving tha( of Mark Fairfield, h.id 
secured (he first opening in public life te the ywiii.g ambition of tbo 
unknown son-in-law, still eoutributed to connect with success and 
triunnibj but also with sorrow, and, it may be, with death, the names 
of the bieh-boni Egerton and tlic bumble Avenol. 

'I’he great town-clock strikes (,he hour of four; the retnriiing-ofiieer 
ieclares (be. poll closed; (be fonnal anuouueement of (lie r'-Milt will 
fie made later. But all the. towu kuows th.at Audley Egcrlon and 
Bichard A vend are the members for Lansniore. And flags stream, 
and drums heal,, and men shake each other by tlie band heartily; and 
(here is talk of (be chairing to-morrow; and the public-houses' are 
crowded; find there is an indislincl hubbub in street and alloy, with 
snililen bursts of uproarious shouting- aud the clouds to ll,. west 
look red and lurid round the sun, whiofi has gone down bchiuii the 
chiiveli-fower- -bdilnd the yew-trees that oversuiadm. flic ipiiet grave 
f iNora Aveucl. 
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.\’.in>bT t’.ie ilarkouing shadows of twilight, Ibci,!.'. !j;‘.'.lie walkeb 
;lii’ong!i Iiaiismere Park tovarihs (he in.ii.se. lie a,id .slunk away 
.leibye (he poll was elosed -ereiit through by-laue.s, and plun aid inti, 
; he jeafiess coji.se.s »f the Eiui’s sla(.oly Tiastur(--gi-ouii(!.-. /'.m: i-t i he 
l etriklerment of his llioughls-:i(,* a io.ss (o coiijcotiire how (his 
.iramie miseliaiiee. li^d hefalien him—inclined to aserilie it to 
jcoiiard’s iiifiiieiiee over Avond—hut suspeeting Harley, and half 
'Iciiblfel of Baron Lety, he sought to ascertain what fault eC iudg- 
meiit hp hiiitself had l■ommitted—what wile ho had forgi. ti ii-wliai 
ihii;:id in iris web he. laid left ragged and iiicomiilcto. lie could dis- 
ecner n-me. Ills ahilily seemed (olihii imimpeaehable,-f",'''-. Am, 
I'.' -.v.- /•'And ’i'cu (here e.sme aen.ss hi.s brea-l a ■ pang 
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—sharper than that of bafUccI ambition—the feeling that iie bad 
been deecivcd and bubbled, andd)ctrayed. Por-so vital a ueoessily In 
all living men is truth, that the r-ilcst traitor feels amazed and 
wrongedA;fccls the pillars of the world shaken, when treason recoils 
on himself. “ That llicliard Avene), whmn Itrusled, could so deceive 
me !" iminrmred Itandal, and bis lip quivered. , 

He was .still in the nudst of the Park, when a m^ with a yellow 
cockade in his hat, and nnurng fast from the direction of tbo'tomi, 
i)verl,ook him with a letter, on dclivcrnig which the messenger, 
waiting for no answer, hastened back the way he had come. Itandal 
recogmsed Avencl’s hand on the address—broke the seal, and read as 
foBows:— 

* 

{Private and Confidential.) 

“ Demi Leslie,—^D on’t be down-hc.arted—you wiB know to-night 
or to-morrow why I have had cause to alter my opinion as to the 
Kiglit 1 lonourablc; and you will see that 1 could nol.,.as ;i Family 
Man, act otherwise than I have done. Though 1 have noi broken my 
word to yon—for you remember that all the help 1 promised was 
dei)endent on my own resignation, and would go for uoihiug if 
Leumai’d resigned instead—yet 1 feci yon must think yourself rather 
bandjoozlcd. Put ] have b(!cn obliged to sacrifice you, from .-i sense 
of IfamBy Duty, as you will soon acknowledge, ;^^y own nephew is 
sacrifieed idso; and A have, sacrificed my own concerns, which reqiure 
the whole man of me for the next year or two at Screwst own. li we 
arc all in the same boat, though you may think you are set adrift 
by yourself. But I don’t moan to stay in Parliament. 1 sbaBtakc 
the Chiltcrn llimdreds, ])retty considerable so(i)i. And if you keep 
well with the Blues, I’ll do my best with t.lni Yellows to ht you walk 
over the coiu’se in my stead. I'or I don’t think Leouarrl will waul, 
to stand again. .And so a word to the wise—and you may yml be 
member for Lansiuere. “ ll. A.” 

In this letter, Banda], despite aB his acuteness, could not detect 
the honest compunction of the writer. lie could at first Afdy h.vk .it 
the worst side of human nature, and fancy that it was a paltry atteiri])t. 
to stifle Ins just anger wid hisure Ins discrclion. But. on seemid 
thoughts, it stnick mm that Dick fadglit very naturally he glad to he 
released to his miB, and get a quid pro quo out of Bandal, under the 
comprehensive title—“repaymcld. of expenses.” I’erhaps Dick was 
not. sorry to wait until Haudal’s marriage gave him the means to 
make the reiiayunent. Bay, yierhaps liand.al had been thrown over 
for the iin'sent, in order to wring irom him better tenns in a single 
eleel.iou. Thus reasoning, he took comfort from his belief hi the 
mercenary motives of another. 'lYuc, it might be hut a short disap¬ 
pointment. Before the next Parliayuent was A month old, he might 
yet take his seat in it as member for Laiismere. But all would 
depend on his marriage with the heiress; he must hasten that. 

Meanwhile, it was necessary to knit ami gather up :dl his thought, 
courage, and presence of mind. How he shrunk from return to 
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Lansmoe Honse—froia facing Egcrton, Ilavlry—all. But there was 
iKi cliDiec. J Ic wc/ukt have, to maivo’it uij with the Blues—to defend 
tlic course he had adopted in the OoimnitteB-Iloom. There no doubt, 
was S(|uii-e llazehl^au awaiting him with the inirchase-mdiiey for Ihe 
lands of Jlood—fhcre was the Duke di Serrano, restored to wealth 
and Uoiiou]'—there was his promised bride, the great heiress, on 
whom depended all that eoulil raise the needy gentlemau into wealih 
and ])Osllion. (Iradually, with thd (das*ic te.inpcr that is ess(mti:d to 
a syatciuat io schemer, Randal Leslie, jdueked hnnseK from tire pain of 
brooding over a, idoUthal, was (i(^l■cat.ed, to prepiirc himself for eon- 
suniniafiug those that yet^cemed so near siioeess.—After all, shonld 
he. fail in nygaiuiug Ifacrton’s favour, Egcii on was of use no inorip 
lie might rear his head, and faee out wliat some iidght call “ ingrati¬ 
tude,” provided lie could bat sati.sfy the Blue Cominitlec. Lull dofrs, 
how eould lie i'ail to do that! lie could easily talk over tho Maeida- 
velliau .sage. He shnidd have small dilllcidly in explaining all to the 
eontent of Aiidfo's distant brother, the tSM'dre. IJarley alone—but 
Levy had fti no.sitively assured lihn lhat Harley wa.s not sineerely 
an;-ions for Kgertoii; and as to tin; ‘more important explanation 
relarne to i'eschiera, .surely what had satisfied Violante’s father 
ought losalisfi a man who liad no peculiar right to demand exjihuiu- 
tions at all; and if these exiilanations did not satisfy, the onus to dis¬ 
prove iheiu imisl rest wit,h Harley; and who or what couldcontradict. 
Hamlai's plaiisilile. assertions- ■ assertions in support of which he liiin- 
self eoiiid summon a witne.ss, in Baron Levi Thus nerving liiniselt 
to all t.hat eould task his powers, Kmidal Leslie crossed the thrc.shold 
of Iiausiuere House, luul ill the hall he found tho Baron awaiting 
him. 

“ 1 can’t account,,” said Levy, “ for what has gone so cross in this 
coufoumled chad ion. It is L'JCstraiige that imxzics me ; hut 1 know 
t.hat he liatcs Jigerton. 1 kiiowthat he will provc;tliat hate by one 
mode of revenge, if he, h.'is lost it ill allot her.'-But it is wc)l,Kaudal, 
Unit yon are secure of Hiuseldiiau’s money and the rich heiress’s hand ; 
otherwise-” 

'■ (rtherwise, what?” 

sliould wash my hands of yon, won (her; for, in siiite of all 
your cleverness, and all 1 liavc tried to do for you, somehow or other 
I begin to suspect that yoiir talents will never secure your fortune. 
h. earpeider’s sou beats you in pillilic s)jeakiug, and a vulgar inill- 
owner iriek.s yon hi private negociatjoii. Decidedly, as yet., Ilaiidal 
Leslie, you are—a failure. And, as yon so admirably said, ‘a man 
from whom we have’ nothing to hope or fear, we must blot out of the 
map of t'le fniurc.’ ” « 

Bandal’s answer was cut short by the appearance of the groom of 
the chambers. * 

“ My Lord is in the, saloon, and requests you and Mr. Leslie will 
do him ihe honour to join 1dm flnirc.” Tho two gentlemen follovi’ed 
the sciaaut up Ihe. broad stairs. 

The saloon formed the centre room of the suite of apartments. 
Prom its size, it was rarely used save on slate oeeasions. Jt had the 
shilly and formal aspect of rootas reserved for ceremony. 
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RiccabocPa, Violniilo, Helen, Mr. Dale, Squire Haieldean, ami 
Ijiird L’E-straiise, were groupell^ together by''the cold riorenline 
iiiarble table, not littered with books and female work, iuid the eiulcar- 
ing signs ol habitation, that give a livdng smile tq the face of lujiiie, 
nothing thereon save a great silver canddabruni, that scarce lighted 
the spacious room, and brought out the portraits on the walls as a 
part of the assembly, looking, as portraits do look, with scarcliing, 
curious eyes upon every eye that tu'riis to them. 

But as soon as Itandal entered, the Squire detached liimself from 
the grou]), and, coming to the defeaVd candidate, shook hands with 
him ht.'artily. t 

“ Cheer up, my boy; ’tis no sliame.to he beaten. Lord L’Estraiige 
says you did your best to win, and man can do no more. And I’m 
gliul, Leslie, that we don’t meet for our little business till the eleetioii 
is over; for, after annoyance, something pleasant is twice as aeeenla- 
ble. I’ve the money in my pocket. llimi--and I say, my dear, dear 
dear boy, 1 emmot find out where I’niuk Ls; but it is reidl.vall olf uitli 
iliat foreign womau—eh ? ” 

“Yes, indeed, sir, 1 hope ho. I’U talk to you about it when we 
can be alone. We may slip away presently, 1 tnist.” 

“ I’ll tell you a secret scheme of mine and llan-y’s,” saidthe Siiuire. 
in a still low whisper. “\Vc must drive, that maTchiouess, orwhal- 
ever she is, out of the boy’s head, :uid put a jiretty English girl iul-i,' 
it instead. That will settle him in hfe too. Anil I. must try mid 
swallow that bilter pill of the post-obit. Harry makes worse of ii, 
than 1 do, ;md is so hard on the poor fellow that I’ve been obligeil I o 
take, his part. I’ve no idea of being under petticoat govemiiieiit- ii, 
is not the way with the IIa 2 ;cldca.ns. 'B'^ell, but to come back to the 
point—whom do you tlilnk 1 mean by the pretty girl't'” 

“ Miss Stiekloriglits ? ” 

“ Zounds, no!- your own little sister, Bandal. Sweet pretty fiu>e! 
Hariy liked her from the first, and then you’ll he Erank’s brother, 
and your sound head and good heart wiU keep liim right. Ami as 
vou are going lo be married too (you must tell me idi about that, 
later), why, wo sliaU have two marriages, perlvaps, in tlu^faufily eii 
the same day.” 

Eandal’s hand grasiied the Squire’s, and with an emotion of human 
gralilude- for we know Ibat, hard to all else, ho had natiu-id feelings 
for his fidlen family; and his ncglebted sister was the one being on 
earth whom bo might almost be^said to love. With all liisinuilec- 
tual disdain for liouesl simple Frank, he knew no one in the world 
with whom hi.s yaamg sisler could be more senm-e and happy. Trans¬ 
ferred to 1 lie roof, and impKiycd bs the active kinduessa of .^irs. Hazel- 
dean - ble.'-t in the majdy alleetion of one not trio refined lo eeiusurc 
iier own delieieneies of odueatioii—what more" could he e.sk for his 
.sistei', as he pielured her to liimself, with her,hair liangiug over her 
ears, ami tier miud ruimiiig into send over some trashy novel. But 
before he eonhl rejily, Yioiaiite’s falher cauio to add his owntdiiloso- 
■'bleal ei.nsolalioiis In ihe Squire’s dowiiriglit comforting.'), 

“ Who eoiud ever eouiit on popn’av ca)irice The wise, of nl! ages 
Imd de.sjiiscd it. In that respect, Jlorace and hJacbifivelli were of ilie 
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same mmd,” &c. &o., “But,” said tjjc Duke, with enipliatic kiudness. 
‘perhaps your very luisfortime here may serve you elsewhere. The 
emale heart Ls prone to pity, and ever eajjer to comfort. .Besides, if 
[ am recalled (o Itidy, you will have leisure to come witlf us, and see 
the land where, of all others, ambition can be most readily l'orj;otlen, 
even*[added the Italian, with a sighj—even by her own sons! ” 

Thus addressed by both Hazeldean and the Duke, IJandid recovm-ed 
his spirits, it w;is clear that Lord I/Kstrange had not conveyed to 
them any unfavourable impression of his conduct in the Comiiditee- 
rooni. VV'hile JiaudSl had beenrfbus engaged. Levy had made his way 
to Harley, who retreated with th(^ Baron into the bay of the great 
window. • 

“■ Well, my lord, do you /jonipniientl this conduct on the part of 
llicliard /Vvenel ? He seem’e Egerton’s return!—lie! ” 

“ What so natural, Baron Levy—his own brother-in-law ? ” 

The Baron started, and turned very pale. 

“But how did he know that? J never told him. 1 meant 
indeed— 

“ Meant, perhap.s, to shame Egritou s pride at the last, by )uil)lici" 
declaring in.s marriage witli a shopkeeper’s daughter. A very good 
levenge ,s(ill left to .lou; but revenge for what? A word with you, 
now, Baron, that our acipiaiutance. is about to close for ever. You 
know wily I have cause for rescntm'finl against Egerton. 1 do but 
suspect yours ; will you m.ake it clear to me ? ” 

“ Mv lord, my lord,” faltered Baron Levy, “ .1, loo, wooed Eora 
.Avenef as my wife; 1, too, liad a bappier rival m the bayglity world- 
hug wiio (Ini not appreciate bis own fe.beity; ], too—bi a vvoril, some 
women inspire an atfeetion tliat mingles with Ihe. eiil.ire being of a 
man, and is fused with all the ciuTcnts of bis life-blood: Kora Avcnel 
was one of those women.” 

Harley was st.artled. This bui.st of emotion frjm a man .so corrupt 
and cynical arrested even the scorn he felt for the usurer. Levy soon 
recovered liirnseh'. “ But our revenge is not baiiled yet. Egerton. 
if not already in mv (lower, is still in yours. His election may save 
blm from.arrvst, but the law bus other modes of public exposure and 
cnectnal I'uin.” 

“ For the knave, yes-as 1 intimatcil to you in your own house— 
you who boast of your love to Kora .\venel, and know in your heart 
thill, you were her destroyer—you who witnessed her mari'iagc, and 
vet dared 1o tell her I bat she was dishonourcil! ” 

“ illy- lin'd—1- how cmdd yon know—1 mean, bow think tliat— 
tliaf——” I'alti'rcd Jjcvy, aghast. 

“ K'lira lYvimel has spoken from her gr.ave,” replied Harley, 
sele;-;ii'.. “ Ijcam-that, wherever man commits a crime, ileaven 

l;i:!l-. a V. in;.-,'!” ’ 

‘‘ It is on me, thovi,” said Levy, WTCstliug against a supenstitiou;, 
thrill lit his heart—“on me tlurt you now coueentre jour vengCiuiee , 
and! mustjiieet it .'is 1 may. But 1 have fullilli'i! my of on;- 
lomji.aet. i Inu'c obeyed you implicitly - ami-—” 

“ J w ill I'iilli! my part of our fioiid, a.ii.l h-.i’- e yo: a l i.-.nrHed in 
'lonr weailh.” 
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“ i loK’M' I ii'is’lit (.rust to yox]f lordsliip’s lio.uour,” cxcliijuu'ii tue 
i.turcr, ill servile glee. 

“ And this vile orcuture nursed tlie same passions as niyscif; and 
but Yesterday we were parl.ucrs in the same purpt.se, and iudiieneed 
by tlic same ihoiishf ,” niutfered Harlej' to liimsclf. “ Yes,” he said 
aloud, “ I dare iioi, .Itaniii Jjevy, ooiistituto myself jour jiidpc. 'Pur¬ 
sue your own path -all roads meet at last before the common tribunal. 
But you are not jet released from 'our compact; you mmst, do .somo 
good in spit e of yourself. Look yonder, where Randal Leslie stands, 
smiling secure, between the two dang«rs he has lAised np for himself. 
And as Randal Leslie himself has invited mh to be his jHidge, and you 
are aware lliat he cited youi'self this irery day as his wilue.ss, here 1 
mu.st expose the guilty—for here the innocent still live, and need 
defence.” 

Harley turned away, and took his place by the, I,able. “ 1 have 
wished,” said he,, raising his voice, “ to connect with the triumph (f 
my earliest and dearest friend the happmes.s of others in jyhose wel¬ 
fare J feel an interest. To you, Alphonso, Luke of Serrano, 1 now' 
give this despatch, received last evening hy a special messenger ii-om 

l.he I’riuee Yon-, announcing your natoratiou to your lands and 

honours.” 

The Squire, stared with open nioulli. “Rickeyboekej- a duke? 
Why, Jemima’s a duche.ss ! llless me, she is actually cryi'ug! ” And 
hi.s good heart iiroinpted him to run to Ids cousin and cheer luir iqi 
a bit. 

Violaute glanced at llaidey, and Hung lierscif on her father’.s 
breast. Randal involuntarily rose, and moved to the Luke’s 
chair. 

“And you, Mr. Randal Leslie,” continued Harley, “ though you 
have lo.st your election, see before you at tlii.s moment sueli jtro.speeis 
of W’ealUi and happiness, that 1 shall oidy have to offer joueongra- 
tulatioiis to wdiicli tbo.se tliat greet Mr. Audley Egertou may well 
appear lukewarm and insipid, provided you prove Ibat you have not 
forfeited the right to claim that promise, winch the Dulie di Secrano 
has accorded to the suitor of his daughter’s hiuid. Some doui ts 
resting on my iniiid, you Jiave volunteered to dispel (lioin. I have 
the duke’s ^leniiission to .address to you a fewr questions, and I now- 
avail inysclt of your offer to reply toy hem.” 

“ R'ow—.and here, my lord?” said Randal, glancing round the 
room, as if deprecating the presence of so many witnesses. 

“Novy—and here. Nor are those present so .strange to loiir 
explamitions as your question would imply. ]SL-..H:Bcldoan, it so 
happens that much of what 1 shall say to Mr. Leslie coneerns jour 
sou.” • ; ■ ‘ 

Randal’s countenance fell. An uneasy tremor now seized liim. 

My son !—Frank ’? Oh then, of eoui-se, Randal will speak out. 
Speak, my boy!” * 

Randal remained silent. The Duke looked at his working face, and 
drew away hi.s cliair. 

‘‘ Y’omig man, can you hesitate ?” said he. “A douht is expressed 
wliieli invoh'cs your honour.” 
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“ ’Bdcaili!” criedIhc Siiuirc, also sraziuir on liaiidal’s coweriua 
and qiiivcrinc; lip—'• Wlial- are you aft-iiid of'r” 

“Afraid!” said liaudal, forced into speech, and yvitli a iiollow 
lanprli—“afraid?—t? What of? I was only wondering; ^liat Lord 
Ij’Lstranyc could mean.” 

“ 1 will di.sjjcl that wonder at once. Afr. Ha^oldenn, your .son dis¬ 
pleased yon first by his jjroposals of niarriaye to the Marchesa di 
.\twra ayain-st yonr consent: seo6ndl>hy a punt-obit bond yranicd 
1 o Ifaron Levy. Lid you understand from Air. Kiindal Leslh' l hat be 
Imd o]i])<jscd orfavoiined the saidjinarriiiye—that be. had countcnaiiced 
or bl.'imed the h'mA pnst-obH ?” 

“ IV by, of course,” cried the tkiuire, “ that he had ojtposcd both tlie 
one, and l.hc other.” . 

“Is it so, Mr. Jjcslie?” 

“Aly lord -1 — 1—my alfeetion for Frank, and rny esteem for his 
i-esjjeeted father--J -1lie nervefi liiinsclf, and went on y. dh 
iirni voice; "Of oonr.si'. ! did all 1 could to dissuade Frank from 
1 he inavri.'iffe,; and as to the imstl-iibil, 1 know nolbiny about it.” 

“ So imieh at present for this matter. 'I pass on to the yraver one, 
;!iat aifeels voiir enyayoinetd, with (he L\ike di Serrano’s danyhi'a-. 
1 nmlerst.'iiiil from yon, Duke, that to save vour daughter from the 
'.nari's of (anint di J’esehiera, and in the helief that Air. Le-slie sliared 
m your dread of the (Jouiiths dcsiyns, \nn, while in e.vile and in 
’.overly, promi.sod to that irentleinan your daiiyhter’s hand ? When 
ilic iiroliahililies of restoration to yonr prinoipalith's seemed well- 
myh eerlaiii, von eonlirmed that promise on learning from Air. Leslie 
ili.at he had, however iiietfeolively, strna;yle<l to jirescrvc your heiress 
from a pevtidious snare. Is it not. so ?” 

“ Certainly. Had 1 succeeded to a throuc, I coidd not recall the 
]u-omisc that, 1 had yiven in penury and banishmenl -L could not 
lefnse to him who woidd have sacriticed vvorhily ambition in wedding 
a, peimih'ss briile, the reward of his own i;imero.sity. Aly daughter 
.■.uh.seribes to my views.” 

A'iolante trembled, and licr bands were locked together; but her 
naze vvas f*cd on Harley. 

a”, I kale vvi()ed lii.s eyes, lunl Ihongbt of the poor refugee feeding 
oil minnows, and preserving him.self from debt amongst the shades of 
tbe Casino. 

“ Your answer becomes you, DuRe,” resinned Harley. “But should 
il be ])roved that Air. Leslie, instead.of wooing tbe I’rineess for her¬ 
self, aetnally calculated on tlie rceeiiil, of money for transfeiTing Iier 
lo Cimiit I’escliiery—instead of savany her from the dangers you 
dreaded, aetnally suyyested Hie simre from which she was delivered 
• ■woiilcl you still deem your honour enyayed to-” 

“ iSueli a villain! No, surely not 1 ” exclaimed the. Duke. “ But 
thi.s is a gi'onndless hyynthesi.s ! Sjieak. Bandal.” 

" Lord L’Fstnmge cannot iiisnlt me by deeming it otherwise than 
a yronndlcss hypothesi.s,” said Binidal, striving to rear his head. 

" ! understand, then. Air. Leslie, that you scornfully reject such a 
ST,/|jOsitinu?” 

“SeonifuUy—yes. And,” conti;iucd Bandal, advancing r, s!ep. 
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“since tlic supposition has been made, I,.demand from ]jord 
L’.Kstrant?o, as Ins wpiai (for all eontlemen are eciuab where honour 
is to be defended at the cost of life), either instant rctriictatioii or 
instant pi-oof,” r 

“That’s Ihe first word you have spokeu Idee a man,” cried the 
Squire. " f have stood my ground myself for a less cause, i have 
had a ball through my right shoulder.” 

“Your deuiiuid is just,” srdil R'arley, unmoved. “I cannot give 
the retractation—I wdl produce the proof.” 

He rose and rmig the hell ; • tlnji servant Entered, rccifivcd hi.s 
whi.siiered order, and i-etire<i. There wrts a pause painful to ail. 
Eandal, however, ran over in ids femful mind what evidence could 
lie hrought jigaiiist liiiu—and foresaw .none. The fijldiug-doors of 
the saloon were thrown open, and the servant announced— 

TTus Count in PEsciriKUA. 

A bombshell descendmg through the roof eotild not liaye produced 
a more startling sensation. Erect, bold, with all the imiKr.sing offe"T 
of his form and beiu'ing, the (Jount strode into the centre of tlie rim.:; 
mid, after a .slight bend of haiiglity courtesy, which comprehended ad 
present, reared up bis lofty head, and looked round, with calm in lii.s 
eye and a curve on liis lip—the self-assured, magnificent, liigh-bniI 
ftnredevil. 

“ Duke di Serrano,” said the Count, in Englisji, turning towavihs 
his astounded kinsman, and in a voice that, slow, clear,' and firm, 
.seemed to fill the room, “1 rcturneil to England on the receipt of a 
letter from my Lord L’Est.range, and with a view', it is tnu-, of 
chiiiuim? at his hands the satisfaction which men of our birth aecon; 
to each other, where affront,, from what cause soever, has been given 
or received. TSiay, fair kinswoman”—:«id the Count, witli a sliglit 
hut grave smile, bowed toYiohiiite, who had uttered a faint eri — 
“ that intention is ;ihaudoned. J f 1 have adopted too lightly flie old 
eonrtlv iua.\ini, that ‘all slratagems arc lair in love,,’ I am hound aksr' 
lo.viefdlomy Lord Iflfetrange’s arguments, that the coiinte,''sira- 
fiuo ims must he lair also. And, after all, it becomes m% hett«" to 
iau-di at uv,V 'own sorry figure in defeat, than to confess myself 
ur.’.ely mortified by an iugenuity more snceessfui than my ovni.” 
Till Count pa...jd, and Ins eye lightened with sinister lire, which 
ill suited file raillery of his tone, and tlie polished ease of his iiearing. 
'■ -i/d/i'l he eontnured, “ it is»permitled me to speak tims, since at 
feast 1 liave given proofs of uiv indillercnce to danger, and my good 
fortune when exposed to it. VVithin the last six years 1 have had the 
honour to light nine duels, aud the regret to wound five, and di.sniiss 
from the world lour, as gallant and worthy gcnt\emeu as ever t!H; sun 
shone upon.” 

“ Monster! ” faltered the Taisou. • 

The rtipdre stared aghast, and tflechauically rubbed the shoulder 
whieli had been lacerated by Captain Daslnnore’s bullet, llandal's 
pule face grew yet move p.ale, audtlicoyc lie had fixeduponfiie Conn!'s 
hardy visage, quailed aud fell. 

“ jUit,” resumed i tie Count, vrit.'i a graceful wave of the hand, “ 1 
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i'.iuc- in tii.ihk my Lord L’Estiaiisio for reminding me that a man 
wliose roiiraL'c is alxh’e snspieioii, is*privileged not oiily to apologise 
if lie has injured another, l)Ut. to aceoiiipany apology with atonement. 
Duke of Sen'niio, i^is for that piiriioso that I am here, hiy lord, you 
liavi- .s'gnilied your wish to ask me some nnestions of serious impon 
as ri“,»ards the Duke and his daughter—I will .answer them without 
resiTve.” 

“ .\li}K:d('v.f le Comte" said llarh'y, ‘^availingmyself of your cour- 
fes\, I presume to iii(|uire who iidbrmed you that this young lady was 
a guest, under my fafjjer’s roof 

'■ My informant stands*yonder—Mr. Ilandal Li^alie. And I call 
ujion r.aron .Levy to eonfirm mji stal.emeul.” 

“ !t is true,” said the .l!ary)u, slowly, and as if overmastered by the 
lone .and mien of an impcriou.s ehieftiun. 

1’liere came a low sound like a hiss from Itaudal’s livid lips. 

■■ Ami was .Mr. Leslie .acquainted with your project for securingthe 
persnu and baud of your young kinswom.an'r'” 

■■ Ccriiitfiiy amt B.aron Levy know.s it..” The Baron bowed assent. 
' IVriiiit me to add—for it is due to a Itldy nearly related to myself— 
ihiit it v.a.s. as 1 l;ave since learned. <“;n:iin enajiieoiis representatioiis 
■nude to her hy Mr. f jcslie, whieli alone indueed ihat lad.v. after my 
own arguments had failed, to lend her aid to a jirojeet which other¬ 
wise she would have condemned as strongly n,s, Dukedi Serrano, I 
now wil !> unfeigneil .sincerity do myself condemn it.” 

There was ahont the Count, as he t.hiis sjaike, so much of that per- 
.sonai diiaiiiy which, whether natural oi' artilieial, imposes for the 
moment upon human judginimt— a dignity, so supported by the singu¬ 
lar advaniages of his superb stature, his handsome countenance, his 
patrician air, that, the Duke, moved by his good heart., e.Ntended his 
tiand to the jierlidious kinsman, and I'orgnt .all the Machiavellian wis- 
iloin which should have told hun how little a man of the Count’s 
hardened profligacy was likely to be iiiflueneod by’any purer motives, 
whether to fr.aiik confession or to manly repentance. The Count look 
the hand thus extended to him, .and bowed his face, perhaps to coneefil 
lln^siiiile A\hicl;_MOuld have, bei.raye.d ins secret soul. Ilandal still 
remained mute, and pale as death. Ills tongiie clove to his month, 
lie fell. that, all present w'ero shrinking from his side. At last, with 
a violi ut. cUbrl., he lidtcicd out, in hroke.u senteuces— 

“ A elia.-ge so sudden may wWI—may well confound me. But— 
hut—who can credit it? Both the l.aw’ and common sense presup¬ 
pose "ome motive for a erimiual action; what could be my motive 
here h i —in.vselty he, suitor for the liand of the Duke’s duughti'r—/ 
'.'(■nay her ! Alisurd- absurd. .[Juke• ■ Duke, I put it to your own 
Knowledge of mankind—who ever goes tlins against his own interest 
— and— and his own heart,:’ ” 

Tliis appeal, howet^r feebly made, was not without elfect on the 
phhosoiilier. “ That is true,” sriid tlio Duke, dropping his kinsmaii'n 
I'lnid ; '■ 1 SCO no motive.” 

” 1 ’Cilia, .said Harley, “Baron Levy may here enlighten ns. Do 
' on know of a.n.v molive of scll’iiiterest that could have aeluateii Mr 
L'.'slie in a;.-,ist nig t lie Count’s sflnmies f” 
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Lev>'iiei>itated. TIip Comil, took up lliu word. “ Panlicu. !'' biiid 
he, ill liis clear lone of drtcriuitiafioii iwul viiW—" P/irdicii! 1 can 
liavc no doulit thrown on niy asserlioii, lca.st of all hy those ivho 
know of i\s truth; iind 1 ciill upon you, Jkirou Levy, to stat,!- 
wlicihci', in case of iiiy in;n'rini;-c with llic Duke’s daughter, 1 liad 
not agreed to iiresent iny si.stcr ivitli a siuii, to whicli .she alleged 
sinnc ancient eliiiin, and uliicli would luivc passed through youi- 
kaiid.s?” ^ < 

“ Certainly, t iuit i.s t rue,” sanl the Ikirou. 

“.And would Ur. Leslie have benefited by ijiuiy portion of Ih.-d, 
sum?” ' ' 

Levy pausiid again, 

“ Speak, sir,” said the Count, frowAiiig. 

“The fact i.s,” siiid the Laron, “tluii" Ur. Leslie was anxious to 
coiuplete a ))ureha.se of certain esiati.'s that had ouec helouged io his 
family, and that the Count’s marriage with the Signora, and his 
sister’s marriage, witli^ Mr. lla/.cldean, woulil have enabird me It 
aeoiiuiiuoilatc Mr. .Leslie with a loan to eil’eel that purehass ” 

“Wliall what!” exelainu'd llie Sipiire, haslu, l■■'‘'n’.. his 
hreasl-poelvei witli one hand, while he seized Hand:,I ' with 
the inner---“nir son’s marriage! Von lent yourself to that, loo!' 
Don’t look .so like .a lashed homul! Speak out like a man, if man 
yon he 1” 

“Lent himself to that, ni.v .good sir!” .said the Count. “ Do you 
.siipiio.sc that flic Warchesa di ISiegra could liave condescended i.o an 
alliance witJi a Mr. Ilazcldcan ? ” 

“ Coiidc.scciidctl!—a llazcldcan of Ilazeldcau!” exclaimed the 
Sijuirc, turning fiercely, and h.alf-choked with iiiriignalioii. 

“Unless,” cuntiuucJ the Count, iinpcrtnrhably, “she had been 
compelled by circnmstancc.s to do that .said Mr. Hazeldcan the honour 
to accept a pecuniary accommodafiou, which she had no other mode 
to discluu'ge. Anddicrc, sir, the family of lla/.eldc.an, I am hound to 
say, owe a ™at debt of gratitude (o Mr. Leslie; for it was he who 
most forcihlv represented to licr the necessity for this inhMitiucp,; and 
it was lie, 1 bchcvc.who suggested to my friend the Laroi^the Inode 
by whieli Mr. lliyzeldean wms best enabled to allbrd 'I'lic a*omm(Tda- 
tiou my sister dci.giied l-o aecept.” 

“Model-the post-ohU!" eyaeulaled the Squire, relinquishing his 
hold of llandal, to lay his grille iqioii Tjcvy. 

The Larou shnigged liis sluudders. “ An.v friend of Mr. Frank Hazel- 
de,an’s would have reeonnneiuled’'tlie saine, .is the most eeonondcal 
inode of raismg money.” 

I'arscm Dale, who had at first Jmen more shodked than tmy one 
present at. these graduid revelations of Kantjal’s treaelierv,' now 
turning his eyes towards the young man, was-so .seized witli eom- 
miseratinn at the siglit of Kand.aTs face, that he laid liis hand or. 
Harley’s ami, and wliispcicd him—“.Look, look*at that couiileuaiice! 
—and one so young ! Snare him, spare him !” 

“-M.r. Leslie,” stiid ifarley, in softened tones, “believe me that 
nothing short of justice to the Duke di Serrano—ju.slice even to ray 
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yolins friend Mr. llazcldran, has compelled me to this yiainful duty. 
'Hero let all iinixurj' tarmiuate.” i 
‘'And.” said the Count, with ex(iuisite blandness, “since I have 
been intinnied l)y my Lord L’Kstrauge, that Mr. Lc.slie^has reine- 
scutei! as a serious'act on his part, that, personal challenge to niysell 
•aliielj 1 xmderstoud was Init a pirasant .and amicable arraug'emeut in 
(Mir liallled selumie—let me assure Mr. Leslie, tlmt if he be not satis- 
lied willi the ri'sret that I now express for the leading shave 1 have 
taken in these disclosures, 1 .aniwholl/at Mr. Leslie’s service.” 

“ IVaee, homicide,” cried the Parson, shuddering; and he glided to 
till side of the dctedled fiimrrj from whom all else had recoiled in 
loathing. 

Craft against Craft, talent aghinst talent, treason agidnst treason— 
in all this liandal Leslie would liave risen superior to (linlio di 
Pe.si'hicra. lint what now cruslied him, was not the snjmrior intcl- 
le('l—it wa.s the sheer bride powei’ of audacity iuid uenu'. Here 
stood l.lie eareles.s, nnhln.sliing vilhdn, m.'iking light of his guilt, 
eanyiiig y awaj from disgust ilsell', with resolute look and froid. 
erect. There stood the abler, snhtler, imifounder eritniiml -eowering, 
alijeet, |iiiifnl; the powo'r of mere inlelleidual knowledge shivered 
into pieces iigainst the hra/.eu metal with which the itceideiit of 
const itution often arms some ignobler nature. 

The eiinlimst was striking, aiid imiilied that truth so universally 
fell, yet .so little, acknowledged in iietutd life, that men with audacity 
and force of ehtinicter can suhdui' i\nd paralyse those liir sutierior to 
themse.lves in ability and ini eUigenee. it was these qualities wliich 
niiide I’escliiera ttandal’s master; nay, the very physical attributes of 
tile Count, his very voice and form, bis bold front and uusbriuking 
eye, oveiqiowered the aculer mind of I,In; rclinhig seliemer, as in a 
popiiiar asseiiddy some burly Cleon cows into timorous silence every 
di.sseni lent sage, lint U.and.al turned in sidleu iinpaliencc from the 
I’arson’s whisper, that breathed eomfort or m-gedfepeutiuice; and at 
hmgth said, with clearer tones than lie had yet mustered— 

“ 11. is not a personal conlHet with the Count di Peschiera that can 
vindicate my honom'; and 1 disdain to defend myself agauist the 

accuisatioiiS of irtsurer, and of a man who-” 

“ Mu/isicnr /” said the Coniit, drawing him.solf up. 

“A man who,” peivsisfcd Paudal, though ho trembled visilily, “by 
his o\ni eoiiiession, was himself gudlty of all Ihe schemes in wiiieh he 
would re)ireseut me as his aeeonqiliee, and who now, not clearing 
himself, would yet conviet another-^- 
" Chn- petit Mousidm -said the. Count, with his grand air of 
disdain, “when iiB-u like me ni.ake. use of men like you, we rev. ,u'd 
them for a service if rendered, or iliscard them if the service he not 
done; and if J. couclesce.nd to confess and apologise for any aer. 1 
have eomuiittcd, surely Air. liandal Leslie iniglit do the same wit limit 
iiisp,arag(mient to his'*dignity. Jiiit 1 slionhl never, sir, li.'ive taken 
the trouble to appe.'ir against yon, had yon not, us 1 le.arii, jireiemled 
10 the hand of tiic lady wliom 1 liad hoped, with le.ss presiiiuiitioii, to 
call iiiy bride; and in tins, how can 1 tell that you liaie not tricked 
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•and betrayed me ? Is there nnyllnii" in onr pits;, nc.iiwiiilaneo that 
warrants me to believe tliiit, iiibViad of serviii'r me, jon .soujilit but to 
serve yourself? Tic Unit as it may, 1 had but oim mode of icjiairiu.a 
to tlie head of my house the wronsrs T have dime him ■ and lhai was 
by saving flis daughter from a derogatory allianet with an imiiostov 
who had alictted my schemes for like, and who now would Ck;h for 
himself their fruit 

“ Duke ! ” eielaimed Itandal. 

TJie Duke turned his hack,' Randal extended his hands to the 
Squire. “Mr. Hazeldcau—what? you, too, condcnin me, and iin- 
heard ? ” * ^ ^ 

“Unheard!—zounds, no! If you have anything to say, .sjicak 
truth, <uid shame the devil.” ' 

“1 abet Tfraiik’s marriage!—I sanation the mst-ohii !—Olil ’ 
cried Randal, clinging to a straw, “ K Prank himself wore hut hero! ” 
Harley’s compassion vanished hefore this sustained hyiioerisw 
“You wish for the presence of Prank Hazeldeau. It is just.” 
Harley opened the door of the inner room, arid Prank lyiirearcd at 
the entrance. 

“ My son—my son! ” cried the Squkc, rushing forward, and clasp¬ 
ing Praiik to his broad fatherly breast. 

This affecting incident gave a sudden change to the fcclimrs of tlie 
audience, and for a moment Randal himself was forgotten. Thi 
yoruig Ilian seized that moment. Reprieved, as it were, from tin 
glare of contemptuous accusing eyes—slowly he crept io tJie door, 
slowly imd noiselessly, as the viper, w'hen it is wounded, drops its 
crest and glides writhing througli the grass. Levy followed liim to 
the threshold, and whispered in his ear— 

“ 1 could not hell) it -you would have done l.lic same by me. Veu 
sec you have failed iii cverjiliing; and when a man fails completely 
we bolli agreed tliat we luiisl give him up altogether.” 

TTandal said not.a word, aiiil the Haron marked liis sliailow I'lil oi. 
the broad stairs, sirading down, down, step after siep, till ii, fadei. 
from the stones. 

“Rut he was of some use,” muttered Levy. “IDs tre-aeliesy am. 
his exposure will gaU llie cliildless Egerton. Soia-i' liti14 revaiig'.' 
still!” 

The Oomit toudied the arm of t lie musing usurer— 

“./’«/ ttieii joiie moil ruk, trrsi a: pas?” —(1 h.ave. well piaje.u ni;. 
part, have 1 not ?) 

“ Youriiart! Ah I butinydear^Iouiit,! donotqiiite uuiiersiao.i ii.’' 
“ yon arc passably dull. I Imd just been lauded in Prmiee. 

wiieii a letter from L’Estraugc reached mo. It was cuueiied o, ai 
invitation, which I. iulcriiretral t(f—the dmllo. Such iiivilatioiis 1 
never refuse. 1 replied. I came, liitlie.r—took fhy lodgings ; t an iim. 
My lord seeks me last night. 1 begin in the tone you may sui.j.'ose, 
Pardini: lie. is elever. Milord! He sliows flic a letler IVom ilii' 

I’rinee Von-, Alphoiiso’s recall,'my own banislinieui. lie place'- 

before me, but with admirable suavity, the option of lieg-gary ami 
mill, or jui lionouralile claim on Alplioii.so’s gvirfitude. And a.s fo.' 
that pftii UoMicur, do you think I could quietly eoulemplate my 
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own tool’s ciijoynient of all ] had lost niysolf y Xay, more, if thai 
young llarp;i"on wore Alphonso’s s^'U-iu-iaw, oould the nuke have 
a whisperer at his oar more fatal t,o my own interests f To he Inief, 
1 saw at a aianoe my ho-st course, i have adopted it. Tiio ditlioiiltv 
was to o.\.tricatc myself as became a man ‘ an mua ei i/i'jhi If I 
iiavc done so, eonsral ulai-e me. Alphoiiso has taken my haiid, and 
I noth leave it to liiin—to attend to my fortunes, and clear up my 
repute.” 

“If you are going to London,’* said’Lcvy, “my carriage, ere this, 
must l«' at the door, and I shall he proud to offer you a seat, and 
converse with yon on tyour prosjucts. But, jiestc ! man rher, your fall 
lias been from a great height, and any other man would liavo broken 
hi^ bones.” 

“Strength is ever bght,”. said tlie Count, sinding; “tuiditdoes 
not fall; it leaps down and reliounds.” 

fjevy looked at the Comit, and liJamed himself for having dis 
jiaraged J'eseliicra and ovenuted Kaudal. 

While tins conference, went, on, Harley was by Violantc’s side. 

'■ 1 have kept my promise to you,” said he, with a kind of tender 
Immilil.y. “ Arc yon .still so severe on mo?” 

“Ah!” answered Violaute, gazing on Ins noble brow, with all a 
woman’s pride m her eloquent, admiring eyes—“ J have Jieard from 
Mr. Hide, that yon have aclncved a conquest over yourself, whicJi 
makes me ashamed to think tliat, I presumed to doubt how your 
lieart, would speak when a moment, of wrath (tJiough of wrath so 
just,) had p/ussed away.” 

“ No, Violaute—do not acquit me yet,; witness my revenge (for 
I have not foregone it), and then let my heart speak, and breathe its 
jirayer that, tlie angel voice, wliidi it now lieats to hear, may still be 
is guardian monitor.” 

“ Wliat is thisr” cried an amazed voice; and llarle.i, luniing 
ronnd, saw that the Duke was by his side ; and, glancing \ri1h ludi¬ 
crous surprise, now to Uarley, now to Vioiante, “ Am 1 to niider- 
.stand that you ” 

“ Have treed you from one suitor for this dear hand, to heeotuf, 
myudf, yootr pciitiiouer!” 

“ dorpo di Jiatco!” cried the sage, almost embraeiug Harley, 
“this, indeed, is jo.vful news. Hut 1 must not again make a rash 
olcdve—not again force my cliildls incUuations. And Violaute, you 
see, is ninniiig away.” 

'L’he itnke Stretched out his !in.)i, and detained his child. He 
drew her to Ills hrea.st, and wlii.spcred in her car. Violaute hlnslied 
erims' ii. and rested* her licad on his shoulder. Uarley eagerly pressed 
t'orvard. * ” 

“ There,” said the lluko, ioiuiug Uarley’s hand with his daughter's 
—“ 1 don't think I shall hear mueli more of the convent; hut auy- 
rhiitg of this sort 1 newer suspected. If there he a langua.ge in the 
w ork! for wliicii t.hcre is no Icueon nor grammar, it is iliat wliieh .. 
V,'iinan thiuk.s in, but never speaks.” 

" It is iPl tiiat is left, of the language sp'ikcu in I’ai'adiae,” sai.l 
Harley. 
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“ Id the dialogue hctwwn Eve and -the serpent—yes,” quoth the 
ineorrigibic sage. “ i?ut M'ho comes here ?—oyr friend Loniiard.” 

Leonard now entered the room; but Harley could scarcely greet 
him, before he was iatemrpted by the Count. 

“.MUorB” said I’eschiera, beckoning liim aside, “ I have fulfilled 
mv promise, and I wiH now leave your roof. Baron Levy returns to 
Loudon, and offers me a scat in his carriage, which is alir.tnlv, ,1 
believe, at vour door. The Luke^ and his daughter will readily for¬ 
give me, it I do not cerejnonisnsly'bid them farewell. In our altered 
positions, it does not become me too intrusively to claini kindred; it 
beeame me only to remove, as 1 tru,st I have done, a barrier against 
the claim. If you approve my conduct* you will state your own 
opinion to the Duke.” With a profound salutation, flic Count turned • 
to dep.rrt; nor did Harley attempt ta stay him, but attended him 
down the stairs with polite formality. 

“ itememher only, my Lord, that I solicit nothing. I may allow 
myself to accept. Imt" Ho bowed again, with tlie inimitiihle 

grace of the old regime, and stepiied into the Baron’s travelling- 
carriage. . '• 

Levy, who had lm.gcred behind, paused to accost L’Estrangt;. 

“ Yotir lordship will explain to Air. Egertou how his adopted sou 
deserved his esteem, and repaid his kindness. Eor the rest, thougli 
ton have bought np the more pressing and immediate demands on 
h.lr. Ege.rton, 1 fear that even your foi'tane will not enable yon tvi . 
clear those lialiilities, which will letivc )iim, perliaits, a ptiiiper!” 

“Baron Levy,” said Htulcy abruptly, “if I have, forgiven Mr. 
Egerton. cannot you too forgive ? Me he has wronged—you have 
wronged him and more foully.” 

“Bo, my lord, 1 cannot forgive him. You he has never humilialcil 
—you he lias never cmidoyed for his xvants, and scorned as his com¬ 
panion. You have never known what it is to staid, in life with one 
whose fortunes were erm:d to your own, whose ta,lont,.s_were lud, snpe- 
i-ior. Ijook you. Lord L’Estrangc—in spite of this difl’ereuce bet ween 
me and Egerton, that he has squandered the wealthy tlmt lie gained 
Mothout effort, while I have converted the follies of others ijito my t 
own ample revenues—the spendthrift in his penui;; huEjhe reuicct 
and position which inillion.s cannot bestow upon me. You would sai 
that 1 am a usurer, and he is a statesman. But do you know nhat 1 
should have been, had 1 not liceii born (be riatiinJ son of a peer: 
Gan you guess what 1 should liavc riecii, if Kora Avcnel h.ad been my 
wife? The blot on my birth, and the Wight on my yoiilii—mid ihe 
knowledge that he who was rising evciy' year into the rank which 
entitled him to reject mo as a guest at his table- »hc whom the world 
called the model of a geiitlcman^was a coward and a liar to the 
friend of his youth; all this made me look on the world with con¬ 
tempt ; and, despising Audlcy Egerton, ] yet hated him and envied. 
Y’oii, whom he wronged, stretch your Laud »s licfore to the great 
statesman; from my touch you Would shrink as pollution. My 
lord, you may forgive him whom you love and pity; 1 cannot forgive 
him whom 1 scorn and envy. Pardon my prolixity. I now quit your 
house.” 
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rhe Baron inovad a jfap—then turning back, said ivitJi a niOierins 

S'liier— • • 

‘iBnt >'011 M'jii ieli "Mr. Egcrion how 1 helped to expose the son he 
'.luopled! i ihouslii ol 1lio chiidjess man when your iorjiship ima- 

.Iha! ha!—that will sliiip;.” 

I -the-JJaron <tnaslied his teeth as, hastily onteriii^ the carriage, he 
(drew down ihe hiinds. 1'hc post-boys cracked their whips, and the 
I wheels rolled away. • 

^ “ Who can judge,” thought Harley, “through what modes rctribii- 

'•;on eonics home to the brea.st ? 'rfial. man is cliasUscd in his wcallh 
—ever gnawed by dtsire 4'or what his wealth cannot buy!” He 
.^roused himself, cleared his brow, as fi-om a thought that darkened and 
troubled; and, e.nlering the srdoon, laiel hhi baud mion Leonard’s 
shoulder, and looked, rejoicin;?, into the poet’s mild, honest, lustrous 
eyes. “ Leonard,” said he, genlly, “ your hour is come at bust.” 


Cll.W’TEH XXXIV. 

Xnni.nr Kgekton Avaa alone in his apart ment. A heavy sleeii had 
come over him, shortly u'der Harley and Kandid had left the house in 
the early moniing; and llmt .‘Icep eoiiliuued till late in the dtiy. All 
the white the town of Lansmere had hceii di.stracted iu his cause —all 
the while so many tumid I nous passions had rim riot in the eontest 
’hat was to close in- re-open, for the statesman’s amhitioii, the Janus 
gates of polilietd war -the o'ojeer, of so imuiy fears aiiil ho)ie.s, sehemes 
and eoniiter-seheme.s, had slumbereil ouietly as :ui infant in theeradle. 
He woke but in time, to receive Harley's (h'.siitdeh, anummeing the 
'Tiecess of his elect ion; and adding, “Before tlu! night you .shall 
oinhraco your .son. 1 )o not jom us below when 1 rctnrn. Keep eaJin 
— re will come to .von,” 

1 11 fact, though nut aw'arc of the dread nature of Amllcy’s complaint, 
'with its-warnin.g symptoms. Lord ]/Lstrange wished to sinire to liis 
iriiuid the s.'-nne t)i Handal’s exposure. 

On ihe riee-ipt. of that letter, .Hgerton rosc.^ At the ])rospect of 
seeing his soiw-Kora’s sou-ihe very memory of his di.scase vanished, 
i'he poor, woary, over-lahourcd hairt indeed heat loud, and with 
many a, jerk and spasm. lie heeded it not. The victorv, thatre.stored 
' liim'to the sole life for wlileh he had hhherlo cared to live, was eleaii 
forgotleii. Katurc claimed lier own- claimed it in scorn of death, ami 
in oblivion of renown. 

There sat the miui, ilri'sscd with ills habit.ual precision; the black 
coal-, buttoned across ilie broad breast; his eoimtcnance, so mecliam- 
eaUyhahiluaied to self-eont ml, still revealing little of emotion, though 
1 he sickly ilu.sli came ajfd went oii, the bronzed cheek, and t he eye 
watched the baud of the clock, and the ear hungered foi- a foot-tread 
(along the corridor. At length the sound was heard—steps—imuiy 
'•..tops. He sprung to his feet—be stood on the hearth. Was the 
ncarth to be solitary uo more'f Harley entered lirst. K.gertou's eyes 
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rested on Lim eagerly for a moment, and slramed onward across M; 
threshold. Leonard came next—Leonard f airfield, whom he h:e 
seen as his opponent! He begun to snspcct—to conjecture—to se 
(he mother’s tender eyes in the son’s manly face. Involuntarily !i 
opened his arms; but, .Leonard remaining still,*lct them fall with ; 
deep sigli, Mid fancied himself deceived. . 

“Friena,’' said Harley, “I. give to you a son proved in adversity 
and who has fought his owui way to fame. Leonard, in the mim ti 
whom I prayed you to saenScc your own ambition,—of whom yod 
have spoken witfi such worthy praise,—who.se career of honour yo|; 
have promoted,- and whose life, uniatisfisd by those honours, you wij; 
soothe wilh your lliial love—beholfl the husband of Nora AveneBi 
Kneel to your father! 0 Audley, embrace your son! ” 

“ Here—hero,” exclaimed Egerton,” as Leonard bent his knee- - 
“here to my hcait!—Look at me with those eyes! -kindly, Ibr- 
givmgly; (hey arc your mother’s! ” His proud head sunk on his son’s 
shoulder. 

“ Hut this is not enough,” said Harley, leading Helen*and placing 
her by liconard’s side; “you must open your hcarl. for nioi-e. Take 
into its folds my sweet ward and daughter. What i.s a liome without 
tlic smile of woman? They have loved each oilier from children. 
Aiidley, yours be the hand to join—yoiu's be the tips lo bless.” 

fioonard start.ed anxiously. “Oh, sir!—oh, my father!—thh 
generous sacrifiei; nay not be; for he— lie who has saved mo for Ibi' 
surjiassing joy--he too loves her!” 

“ Nay, Leonard,” said Harley, smiling, “1 am not so ncgleotfid of 
myself. Another home woos you, Atidley. He wliom you long .so 
vahdy sought to reconcile to life, exchanging mournful dreams for 
happy duties—he. too, prcseids you to his bride. Love her for m; 
sake—for your owu. She it i.s, not T, who presides over^ this hai- 
lowed re-union. Hut for her, I shoidd have been a blinded, vindiclive, 

guilty, repcntant'man; and-” Violante’s sofi hand was on his 

lips. 

‘■Thus,” said (he Parson, with mild solemnity, “uMaii finds liia:, 
the Saviour’s precepts, ‘ Let not the sun go down upon thy wriuh,’ aiu' 
‘Love one, another,’are clues that conduct ns triWugliTho lahyriuli 
of human life, when the seheines of fraud and hate snap asunder, ao!! 
leave us lost amidst the maze.” 

Bgerton reared his head, as ft' to answer: and all present wc'/ 
struck and appalled by the sudden change that iiud come over hi 
countenance. There was a film upon the eye-a shadow on the 
aspect; the words failed his lips—he sunk on tlie seat beside liiii 
The. left hand rested droopinglj upon thepiles'of puhh'c papers and 
official documents, and the fingers iilaycd ^ith them, as the bed¬ 
ridden dving sufferer plays with the eovcrlidr lie will soon cxchang- 
for the winding-sheet. But his right hands^cmed to feel, as througii 
the dark, for the recovered son ; and having touched -what it sougir, 
feebly drew Iiconard near and nearer. Alas! Hiiit. blissful i'Mvat!' 

Lire.(hat close centre roimd (ho core of being in the individual iiiai-. 

—so long missed and pined for—slipped from liim, as it were, tie 
momcnl it reappeared; hurried away, as tlie circle on (he •.‘ecan 
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wtricli » scarce seen ere it -vaiiislit's amidst infinity. Siitldciily botli 
liuinls were still; tlfc head fell bacfc. Joy had. burst asunder the last 
lifnimeiits, so fre.ttcd away in nnrcvealitig sorrow. Afar, their sound 
boriu! into that ^-oou), the joy-bells were ijealing trkniph: mote 
roaring out huzzas; t he weak ery of John Avenel might be blent in 
liicwe shouts, as Hie drunken zealot.s reeled by his cottage-door, and 
startled the. screaming ravens that wheeled roimd_ the liollow oa.k. 
'file boom vvhieh is sent from the wmves on the. siirfaec of life, while 
file deeps are.so noiseless in their march, was w'afted on the wintry 
air inl.o the chaadiej- of the slatcsnian it honoured, and over the grass 
sighing low upon NoraV grairo. Itut there was one in the chamber, 
as in t he grave, for whom thi; boom on the. wave had no sound, and 
llie niiircli of the deep ha'J no tide. Amidst iirouiiscs of home, and 
union, and peace, and fanie, Uealh strode into the liousehold ring, 
and, seating itself, calm and still, looked lifelike; warm hearts 
Ihroliliing round it; lofty hopes fluttering upward; Love kneeling at 
its feet ; lieligioii, with lil'ti-d linger, standing by its aide. 


iflIv,\L GHAFfER 

beiiN i; Thv Hull in fhn OH Town nf Captain RoIiAND de Caxtow. 

" i>UT you have not done ?said Augustine Caxton. 

ri.si.STiiATiis.—'VVliat remahi.s to dof 

\fn.. Canton.— What I -wl'.y the Fimd C/av/iAr.'--the last news 
you ean give ns of those whom you have introduced to oitr liking or 
dishke. 

I'l.si.sTUATiis.—Surely it is more dramatic to flosc the work with a 
seeue lliat completes t.hc main (htsigii of the plot., and leave it to tlie 
proiihetic imagination of all whose flattering curiosity is still not 
M tmlly si^istied, to trani''lhe streams of each sevend existence, when 
1,?tey braiieli olftgain from ilu' lake in wliieii tlieir waters converge, 
,.m! by whieii Ilia sybil has eoufiriiicd and made clear the decree, that 
“ < lomluet is hate.” 

..vIk. Caxton.- More dramatib, I .grant; but you have, not written, 
a (Irainn.. A novelist jhould he comfortable, gaiTulous, communi¬ 
cative, gossipiiy, i'oitimc-teller; not a grim, laconical, oracular siliyd. 
L like a novel tliai. adopts all the old-fasliioned ensloms prescrihed to 
ii.s art by the rules of t he Mastei*!, more especially a novel which you 
st.vle “My IS!ovel.”vw.remphasis. 

Captain Roi.anA.—A most vague and impracticable title, “My 
Kovel.” It must lyally be changed before the work goes in due 
lomi to the public. • 

Mu. SouiLns.—Certainly the jircsent title cannot he even pro¬ 
nounced by many without inflicting a shock upon their nervous 
sy-stem. l)o you think, for inslanee, that my fnend Lady Priscilla 
lies . s -wiw is a great novel-reader, indeed, but holds all female 
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•Bi’itcvs an!'e>n.;iiiio descrlcrs lo the standard of .Man—could cvi-r 
come out with, “ Pray, sir, have yott liad tiiimto li/ok at—MriS’ovi.li'’- 
IShc would rather die iiret. And yef. 1o he silc.ut altofadhcr on lliu 
latest acquisd-ioii to lh<^ circidalins-libraries, would hrius on a lime 
tioiial dcraiisenieiit of lier ladyship’s organs of speech. Or how 
could pretty Wis.s Dulcet -all sentiiiicnt, it is true, hut all ha.slifuJ 
timidity—appal Captain Smirke frojii proposius, with, “Did you no*, 
tliink the Parson’s sermon a little loo dry hi AIv Kovel ?” It will 
require a face of brass, or at lelVst a long coiu'se of citrate of iron, 
before a respectable lady or nnassiimiug young gentleman, with a. 
propel'drctatl of being lakcii for seriBbler.Sf'eoifld electrily a .social 
circle with, “'J'he reviewers don’t do justice lo the exeelleiil tbinp,.s 
in--My Kovel.” 

Captain IIoland.- Awful consequenecs, indeed, may arise fi'or.i 
the mistakes such a litlc gives rise to.—Coiiusellor Dig-well, for 
instance—a law.vcr of literary tastes, hut wliose. earcer at ihe liar was 
long delayed hy an unjust .suspicion amoug.st the attorneys 1hat lie. 
had written a “ Philosophical Essay ^imagine such a man gM-using 
himself for being late at a diilner of big-wig.s, with “1 could not get 
awa.y from—Mv Kovel.” It would be Ids profe.ssloiial ruin! 1 am 
not fond of lawyers in general, but still 1 would not beapail.vlo 
faking the bread out of the month of those with a family; alid Dig- 
woll lias children— the tenth an innocent, haliy in arms. 

Mr. Caxton.— As lo Digwcll in iiartimdar, and lawyers in general, 
they are too accustomed lo eirciimloeutioii, to cxpo.se themselves to 
liic danger your kind heart aiiprehe.nds; hut 1 allow tli;;l 
scholar like myself, or a grave college tutor, might he a little im! to 
the lilush if he were to liliirt foi-tli iuiidvericntly wit in- Don’t waste 
your time over trash like—Mv Kovel.” And that lliouglil jire.-Mii'- 
1o us another and more ploahiiig view of this critical questiciu. 'Jhe 
title ,vou oondenm iilaees Ihe work under universal prolectiuii. 
there a man or a wohiaii so dead to self-love as to say, “ CVhat ei ii- 
temjitible stuff is-Mv Kovel!'” Would he or she not ralhcr bo 
impelled hy tlial. strong iiiipnlse of an lioiiiiurahle and virtuous heart, 
which moves ns to stand as well as w'c ran with oii r fr ieiiils. to' mc,. 
“Allow that there is really a good thing now alTTrilieu in—AT i 
K ovel.” Alorcover, as a novel aspires 1.o einliraec most of tic 
interests or the passions that agitate maiikiiid -to generalise, as it 
were, the details of life fliat eome hbme to us all - so, in reality, the 
title denotes that, if it. lie such as tlie author may not unworthily call 
hi.s Kovel, it iiiu.st id.so ho sneli as the reader, whoever he lie. 
may ujipiopriate. in ]iart to himself, represenliiig^liis own ideas 
expressing his own exjierieuce -rcflecting, if not in full, at least in 
profile, has (nvn personal identity. Thus, when we glaiiec at. Ihe 
looking-glass in another man’s room, our likeifess for the moment 
appropriates the mirror; and aeeordiiig to fhejiumour in which we 
are, or the .state of our spirits aud health, we .say to ourselves, 
“Bilious and yellow!-; 1 might as well t,ake care of my diet!” Or, 
“AVcll. Pvc half a miiid to jiropose to dear Jane; I’m not .such nii 
ill-lookmg dog as .1 thought for!” Still, whatever result l'Oi»i Ikiit 
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glar.cc at tlic mim.r, wc never doi^bt timf ’tis our likeness we see; 
anil each says 1,o the ))liautom rclicctiou, “Thou art luvself,” 1 hough 
ili(^ mere article of fiiniiturc that gives the rellection belongs to 
another. It is luf likeness if it bo his glass. And a ifarrative that 
is true to tlic Varieties of Life is Euay Alan’s Novid, no matter from 
n iirfl shoi'cs, by wliat rivers, by wliat bays, in what pits,_ were extracted 
the sands and tlie .silex, the iiearl-asli, the nitre and (luicksilver, which 
form its materials: no matter vAo ihe craftsman who fashioned its 
•orm ; no matter who the vendor that sold, or the customer v ho 
Isnight; still, if I Wit recognised some trait of myself, ’tis my like- 
ne.ss that makes it, “ AI v*NoveI,” 

Mk. Squili-s (puzzled, and therefore, admiring).—Subtle, sir— 
rerv sulitle. Eiui; organ of Gomiiarisoii iu Air. Ca.xton’s head, and 
much called into play this evening. 

.Ma. Caxton tbcuignly).- Einally, the, aulhor, by this most admi¬ 
rable and mueh-signifying title disiiense--' with all necessity of preface, 
lie need insinuate no mcril.s—he need e.\tcmimte no faults; for, by 
calling tiis work Ihiis enrily “ .Mr Koyel,’’ he doth delicately imply 
that it is no use ■wasting talk about faults or merits. 

I’lSisTievrus (amazed), llow is that, sir? 

Ala. (kv.vco.x.—M'hat so clear? Yon imply that, though a better 
iioM'l may be written by others, yon do not. exjieot to 'write a novel, 
lowhieli, taken as a no\cl, yon would more deei.sivelv .andiinblush- 
uigly jii'clix ih.at voucher of personal authorship and identity cou- 
v. ycil in tlie monosyllahle “ Aly.” And if ,rou liavc waitten your best, 
let. it be ever so had, what ean any man of e.andour and integrity 
I'ciiuire more from .roii IVrliaps yon wall say that, it yon had lived 
l.uo thousand years ago, \on imglit have called it TCe A'wvV, or the 
'i’llih’ii. Jsovcl, as Lneiiis calls his story “ The Ass;” and Apuleius, to 
distinguish his own more elaborate Ass from all Asses preceding it, 
ealleri his tale “The (ioldeu Ass.” lint living,iiijlie iircscnt day, 
stieli .a desigiuition—im|)lying a merit in genm'id, not the jiarthd and 
limited merit eori'esponding only with your mdividiial al)ilitic,s— 
would he presiiiniitmms and olfeusive. True I liere anticipate the 
i*')serva,t.*»n Sipiills is about to make- 

SqlTi.i.s.— I, sir?- 

Mil. O.vXTo.x- -You would say that, as Searron called liisw'orkof 
Ih'tion “The Gomie Novel,” Jjp t’isistnilus might li.ave called li'.s 
“ The Serious Novel,” or “'J'he Tragic Novel.” ISnt, 8(|uills, that 
title would not have been invitiii!*- nor appropriate, and wo^d have 
been exposed to eompari.son with Searron, who being dead is iiiinii- 
table.. WlierelW'e—to put the (piestion ou tbe imlVagable basi.'. of 
matliematie.s—wdicrefore, as A W ".My Novel,” is not equ.al to i! 0 
'■ 'I'hc t-iniden N'ov^l,” nor to 1) E “ The Serious or Tragic Novel.” i' 
follows, I hat. A li “ My Novel ” is eipml to 1’ C “ PisistratusCaxlon,” 
and I’C “ I’isi.siratus Caxlou ” mnst therefore lie just erpi.-d, ncitiie;’ 
lUore nor Ics.-. to AJJ “Aly N'lbel,” —whieh w;is to he demonstrateu. 
M\l.v father looked round triumphant ly, and observing that Sipiiliis 
was dumb IVnmded, and tlic rest of bks audience po.Mjd, be add -d 

mihliy i 
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“ And so now, nan quicla movere^ jirooccd witii the Final Cha]/tor, 
and tell us first what beeame of tliat youthful Giles Overreach, who 
was liiniself his own !Marrall ? ” 

“ Ay! ” said the Captain, “ what became of KaiKlal lleslie ? Did 
he repent and reform ? ” . 

“ Nay,” quoth my father, with a mournful shake of the head, ‘,^’oii 
can regulate the warm tide of wild passion—^yoii can light into virtue 
the dark errors of ignorance; but where the force of the brain does 
hut clog the free action of the heart—where you have to deal, -not 
with ignorance misled, but inlcUigence corrupted — small hope of 
reform; for reform here will need rcor^nisaVion. I have somewhere 
read (perh.aps in Hebrew' tradition) that of the two orders of fidlen 
spirits—the Angels of Love, and the Angels of Knowledge—^the firsi 
missed the stars they had lost, and wandered back through the dark¬ 
ness, one by one into heaven; hut the Iasi, lighted on by their own 
lurid splendours, said, ‘Wherever we go, there is heaven!’ And 
deeper and lower descending, lost their slia])c and their nature, till, 
deformed and obscene, I he bof*ondoss pit (dosed aroiuid theni.” 

Mil. Squills. —1 sliould not have thought, Mr. CavUm, that a 
book-man like yon woidd be thus severe upon Knowledge. 

Mil. Caxto.v (in wrath).—Severe upon knowledge! t) Scniills— 
Squills—S(iiii!!.s I KiiowlcMge perverted, is knowledge no longc r, 
Vinegai', which, exposed to the sun, lireed.i small serpents, or at best 
sllniy eels, not eomcstible, once was wine. If I say to my graml- 
chiluren, “ Don’t drink that sour stuff, whicli tlic sun itself fiUs wiili 
reptiles; ” docs that, prove me a foe to soiuid sherry f S(|uil!s, if you lind 
but received a scliolastio edueation, you would know the wise nni'ci.n 
that saitli, “All things the worst are eorraptions from things oiigi- 
ua!ly_ designed as the besl ,'’ Has not freedom bi-od anarchy, and 
religion fanaticism ? And if T blame Al.arcd. ccdling for blood, or 
Dominic racking a In-retic, am i .severe on the religion tliat canonised 
Francis de Sales, oi' the freedom that immorbdised Thrasybnlns 't 

■Mr. Squills, dniading a catalogue of all the saints in the calendar, 
and an epitome of ancient history, exclaimed eagerl.v,—" Fuougl;, sir 
—1 am conviueod ! ” . 'iw •' 

Mil. Caxton.—M oreover, T have thought it a natural stroke of art 
in Pisistratus, to keep Randal Leslie, in his progress l-ow'ards the rot 
of the intellect unwnolcsomely refined, free from all I he salutary 
ir^uences that deter ambition from settling into egotism. Neither iii 
his slovenly home, nor from his elaasictulor at'liis preparatory school, 
does lie seem to have lc.arned any truths, religious or moral, thai. 
might give sap to fresh shoots, when the first nuik-growth was cuv 
down by the knife; and 1 c.speeially’hiol ed, asillnslrativc of Fgerton, 
no less tlian of Ranchd, that 1 hough the statesmeu’s oeeasioiial iiiuls 
of advice to his prul,y:' are worldly-wise in iheir way, and suggestive 
of honour as befitting 1 he creed of a gentleman, ■'they are not such as 
much influenoe a shrewd reasouer like Ifjmdal, whom the example, of 
the pLaygremud atFfou had not served to correct of the arid self- 
seeking W'hicli looked to knowledge for no ohjeot hut power. A man 
temptcid by passions like .411(110,1-, or seduexnl into fraud by a cold 
sublie spirit, like Leslie, will find poc; ■ defence in the elegant preei pt, 
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" ]i,ciiiciuu(;r to net jps a genUoiiuai.” Such moral embroidery adds a 
beautiful scarf to one’s armour • but it is not the armour itself! Ten 

o'elock —as 1 lire-rush on, Pisistratns! and finish the 

chapter. , , 

Was. Caxton (benevolently).—Don’t hurry. Begin with that 
odhws liandal lioslie, to oblige youi- father; but there are others 
whom Blanche and I care much more to hear about. 

Bisistratus, since there is no Kelp for it, produces a supplementary 
mmuseript, which proves-that, whatever his doubt as to the artistic 
cflect of a Final Glu^pter, he bad foreseen that his audience would not 
be contented without on*. • 


Randal Leslie, late at noon the day after he quitted Lansmere 
Bark, arrived on foot a,t his father’s house. He had walked all the 
way, and through the solitudes of the. wint-er night; but he was not 
sensible of fatigue till the dismal home closed romid him, with its air 
(d hopekjss ignoble poverty; mid then he sunk upon the floor, feeling 
himself a ruin amidst, the ruins. He made no disclosure of what had 
passed, to his relations. Miserable man, there was not one to whom 
he could coniide, or from whom he miglit hear t he truths that connect 
; ejientance with consolat ion ! After some weeks passed in sullen and 
.•dma.^1 unlirokcu silence, he left as abnqitly as he had appem'cd, and 
rel.nnied to London. The sudden death of a man like Lgerton had 
even in those excited times created'1111.01150, though brief sensation. 
The jiartieulars of the election, that had been given in detail in the 
jirovmeial papers, were copied into the London journals;—among 
those details, Jlandal Leslie’s conduct in the committee-room, ■with 
many an indignant coininent on selfishness and ingratitude. 'Fhe 
political world of ;dl parties formed one of those judgments on the 
grc,at man’s poor dependent, which fix a stain upon tlie character, 
mid jdacc a harrier in the career, ofambitious youth. The important 
personages who had ouce noticed Bandal for Andlcj’s sake, and who. 
on tjicir subsequent and not long-deferred restoration to power, could 
Ifcave ma -h, lij* iiftune, i)as.scd him in the streets witliout a nod. He 
iUd not venture U) remind Avonol of the promise to aid him in another 
election for Laiisincre, nor dream of tilliim up Ihe vacancy which 
Egerlon’s death had created. JIc was loo shrewd not to see that all 
hope of that borough w as over; In; would have been hooted in tlie 
streets and pelted from the hustii^s. Forlorn in tlie vast metropolis 
as Leonard had once heeii, in his turn he loitered on the bridge, and 
gazed on the reiporseless river. He had neither money nor connec¬ 
tions—not liing save, l.alents and knowledge to force Ids way baick into 
the lofty wuiid ill Avliicli all liad sinded on Idm before; and talents 
and knowledge, that bad been exerted to injure a benefactor, made 
him bill i-'ic more ikisjiised. .But even now, F'ortune, tliai. had be¬ 
stowed on the pauper lieu'of Hood advantages so numerous and so 
■iazzliiig, oiit of wldeh In; Imd cheated him,self, gave huu a chance, 
at least, of present imlependeiice, liy which, with pal.ieuf. tod, he 
iniglit- have won, if not to ihe liigliosi, p]ae(;s, at leasi, to a position 
L’l wbieli i e eoulit Jsavc forerd 'Jn; wvra! ; li;;iin f.i ids c.'tphluations. 
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ntid pcrlutps receive iiis excuses; tlie £5,000 that Aiidiey cicsii^iieii 
f<jr Him, iiiid wliicli, in a jivivatc inomoraudum, tlie stalcsman had 
entreated Harley to see safely rescued from the fangs of the law, 
were made Qver to Kaiidal by Lord tfj<lstruuce’s-solicitor; hut 11ds 
siun see-med to him so small alier the loss of such gorgeous hopes, 
.■aid the up-hill path seemed so slow after such short cuts 1 o piAver, 
that llaiuhJ looked upon the, uuexpceted heiiuest simply as an 
apology for adopting uo professior,. Sl.iiug to the quick by the 
contrast hetweeu his past aud his present place in the Engli.sh world, 
he hastened abroad. There, whether iu disiracljon from thought, or 
from the curiosity of a restless iutrfleet to explore, t.he ■worth of 
things u'l uni lied, Itaudal Le.she, who had liillierlo hoen so dead 
to the ordinary amusements of yoiilfi, pluiiged into the society o' 
damaged gamesters and third-rat,(; In this eompauionsliip his 

very talents gradually degenerated, and Iheii- e.xermse upon lou- 
intrigues and mi.serahlc projects hut abased his soeial character, till, 
sinking sti'p after step as his funds lieca.ved, he, liually v;iiiisbed out 
of the sphere iiiwhieh even protligates still retain the habits, and 
cling to the nixtc, of gentlemen. II i.s bithor died; the neglected pro¬ 
perl,y of Hood devolved on lltiiidtd, hut out of its scanty proceeds lie 
had to pay the jiorlioiis of his lirollier aud sister, aud liis mother', 
jointure; the surplus left was scarcely visible iu the executor's ae- 
count. The lio])e of restoring the home, and I'orliiiies of Ids fori- 
fathers had long ceased. VMml were the. ruined hall and it,s bleak 


wastes, witliout that hope which bad onee, digidlied the wreck and 
the de.scrti- lie wrote Iroiii tSI. I’etersluirg, ordering l.bc sale of tlie 
property. Tvo one great proprietor was a candidate fia-the unpro 
luisiiig inve.stmeni ; it was sold in lots among .small freeholders an ! 
retired traders. A huilder bought the tlall for ii.s material.^, jial!, 
lauds, and name were blotted out of tlie mail iuid the history ofllu' 
county. 

'fho widow, Olivei, and .Tiiliett remoied to a provincial town in 
anol.lier shii-c. .lulict married an ciisigu in a maretdug regiment, amt 
(lied of ne,gleet after eldldbirth. .Mrs. Lci-lle did not long survive 
her. Oliver .added to bis little fort uuc by ni;irri:ig(! wiit' tJu Jaughle- 
of a r.■f.alJ t fadesmaii. who hail aimissed a few l.hoiisajid pound.-. lii 
set up a hrowery, aud coulrired to li\e uilhouli debt,.ilioiigb a !.ii''.;e 
family, and his own eouslit.ulional inertiies.s, extracted from hi- ims. 
lu'ss small jn-olils and uo saviings. Ah'Jlhiug of tlaudal Inul been iieare 
of for yc;u-s after the, .s.-do of Itood^^ exciept that he bad taken up bi' 
residence (tillier in Australia or the Uidled Slates: it was uot known 


wbieb, but presumed to be the latter. Still Oliver hjid been brotial;!. 
upwil-li so high a veiier.alionof bis brother'.-, laleid.s, i.hat lie elierisiiee 
the sanguine heiicf that. Kaudal would some day apjicar, wealth.v aim 
iiotent, like the uiiele iu a eomedr ; lili up 1 he'suiike-u family, ai,'* 
re.ariulo graceful ladies aud aeeomplisbed geiillemen 1be e.lums.i litle 
hoys aud the vulgar little girls who .non eiowded round (Jlii cr' 
dimicr-Iable, wifb appetites allogolher (lisproijortioned to tlie sire e; 
(he joiiils. 

One winter day, when from the said dinucr-iable wife and eliildrc-L 
liuii retired, and Oliver sal sippiirg bis half-pint of bad port,, a;i'i 
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lo« ning ovfi uusatisfacUjry accounts, a tliiii terrier, lying on the 
threadbare I’ug by flic niggard lire, sprang up and barked fici-cely. 
Oliver lifted liis dull Idiie ejes, and saw op])osite to him, at tlie 
window, a iiuman face. Tlie face was pressed close to tl^e iianes, and 
was obscured by tlie haze which the breath of its lips drew forth from 
the frosty rime that had gathered on the glas.s. 

Oliver, alarmed and indigiraut, supposing this intrusive spectator 
of his jirivacy to be some bold and lawless-tramper, stepjied out of 
I he room, opened the trout door, ami bade the stranger go about his 
business; while the terrier, still more inhospitably yelped and snapped 
al the stranger’s heiTls. »'l'hen.’a hoarse voice said, “ l)on’t you know 
luc, Oliver? 1 am your brother llandal ! Call away your dog, and 
let me in.” (dliver stared aghast—lie could not believe bis slow 
seiis*)s—lie could not reeollnisc bis brother in the gaunt grim appa- 
rilioii before liiin. Hut at length be came forward, gazed into Kaudal’s 
lace, and, grasping his hand in amazed silence, led liim into t he little 
parlour. Not a trace of tlie w'cll-hred reliiieiiieut which had once 
cliaracUirised llaiidal’s air and iiersou was visible. Ills dress hesnokc 
(Im last stage of that terrible decay wliieli is signilieiuitly eallca the 
“shabby geiibicl.” llis mien was tliat of the skidiriug, timorous, 
faiiiisbed vagabond. As be look olf liis greasy t.atlereil hat, he cx- 
liibileii, though siiil young in years, I he signs of premature old age. 
Ills hair, once so line ami silken, was of a liavsli iron-grey, bald in 
ragged patches ; Ids forehead and visage were ploughed into furrows; 
iiitelligeiiee was still in the aspect, -imt an iulelligeiiee that iiisliiict- 
i\ ely set you on your guard - siiiisl er - gloomy -incuacing. 

liaiidal stopped short all (piestioniiig. lie seized the small iiiodieiim 
of wine oil the lalile, and draiued it at a draught. “ Pooh,” said he, 
’■ liave you iiotliing that warms a man bi'tler than this?” Oliver, 
w iio felt as if under the iiitliii'iicv; of a frightful dream, went to a 
'■ugboard and took out a bottle, of brandy tliree-paris full. Itandal 
.sii.itclied al it. eagerly, and jiiit bis lips lo tin. mouth of the bottle. 
'■ All,” said lie, after a. .short pause, “ lids eoiiiforl.s; now give me 
fo.iti ” Oliver iiasleiieil biiiiself to serve bis brotlier; in fact, be felt 
•■•siiamed that even the slip-.shod maid-sen'aiit should see his visitor. 
A lien he relm’iittd with such provisions as he could i^xtract from the 
i.e.ler, Itandal was scaled by I be lire, spreading over the embers 
emaciated iiuiiy liaiiii-s, like the talons of a vidtlirc. 

lie devoured the cold meat .set before him with terrible voracity, 
and nearly liuished I be spirits Icl't^ in the bottle ; imt the last had nc 
elfect iii(iispersiiigliis glnom. Olh'cr stared at him in fear—the terrier 
eoiil iiiiicd to ut ter a low suspicious growl, 

■■ Von woidd know my history?” at Iciiglli said Eaiidal, blmilly'. 
“It i.s siiort. 1 have tried for fortune and failcd-l am witiumt a 
peiiii.v and wiliiont'a hope. You si'cui poor—1 supjiose you cannot 
miicli help me. lict me at least slay wilb you for a lime—1 know 
not. w'licre else i,o look for bread ami for slieller.” 

Oliver burst into tears, anti cordially bade bis brofiicr vrclcoiiic. 
(landal remained some weeks at Oliver’s house, never stirring out of 
tile doors, iiiiil not seeiniii.r io iioi ice, though he did nut scruple I o use, 
the new haliiliiiieut.- wlileh l.di'"i' po'ciirej reaily-aisde, and idaeerk. 
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witlioul ri'inai'k, in lii.s room. Bnt his prescnr^ soon became inf ole- 
rable to the inislrcss of the liouse’, and oppres-sivc even to its master. 
.Randal, who Imd once been so abstemious that he had even regarded 
the most mo(Jcrate use of wine as incompatible with fjlfiar judgment and 
vigilant observation, had contracted the habit of drinkii^ spirits at all 
hoursof the day; but though they smnetimes intoxicated himmto stifpor, 
they never unlocked his hairtnor enlivened his sullen mood. If heob 
served less acutely tliau of old, he could still conceal just as closely. Mrs. 
Oliver Leslie, at first rather awed and faciturn, grew cold and rep 1- 
ling, then pert and sarcastic, at last imdisguisedl,v and vulgarly rude. 
Kandal niado no retort; but his snee'- M-as’so galling that the wife 
flew at once to her hiisband, and declared lhat cither she or his 
orother must leave the liouse. Oliver tided to pacify and compro¬ 
mise, with partial success: and, a few days afterwards, he came to 
Randal and said, timidly, “You see, my wife brought me nearly all 1 
possess, and you don’s condescend to make friends with her. Your 
“csidence here must be as painful to you as to me. But 1 wish to see 
3 on provided for; and 1 could^oifer you soinclliing—only it seems, at 
first glance, so beneatli-” * 

“ Beneath wluit ? ” intcrrupl cd Baiidal, witheringly. “ Wbat 1 wa s 
—or what I am ? Speak out! ” 

“ To be sure you aro a scliolar; and T’ve heard you say fine thing.s 
about knowledge, and so forth ; and you’ll have plenty ot books at 
your disposal, no doubt; and .you arc still young, and may rise- 
and-” 

“ Hell and tonueuts! — Be quick—say the worst or the best! ” cried 
Bindal, fiercely. 

Well then,” said poor Oliver, still trying to soften the intended 
proposal, “ yon must know that our poor sister’s Imsbaudvvas nephew 
to Dr. Felpcm, who keeps a very rcsjicetable scliool. He is not 
learned himself, and attends ehicflyto arithmrtie and book-keeping, 
and such matters—biit he wants an usher to teach the classics; for 
some of the boys go to college. And 1 have WTitten to him, just to 
sound —1 did not mention your name till 1 knew if you would like it; 
but be will take my recommendation. Board—lo(lgi "§4 -£''7 pounds 
a year; in .short, the place is yours if you like, it.” 

Randal sliiverod from lienil to foot, and was long before be an¬ 
swered. “Well, be it so; I bave^eome to that. Ha, ha! yes, 
knowledge is power!” He iiaused^a few moments. “So, the old 
ilall is irized to the ground, ami, you are a -1 radcsmaii In a .small 
country town, and my si.ster is dead, and 1 beneoforth am—John 
Smitii! You say that you did not, mention my name to the scliool- 
master—.still keep it concealed; fo'-gcl tliat 1 once was a Leslie. 
Our tie of brothe.ihood ceases when 1 ,go from .vimr hearth. Write, 
then, to your head master, who attends to arilhnudic, and secure the 
rank of his usher in Latin mid Greek for —.lolui S.'uilli! ” 

Not maiiy da 3 'S afterwards, the protjffe of Audley Egertou entered 
on iiis duties as usher ui one of those large cheap schools, whieli 
eom^iSe, :i sprinkling of the sous of gentry tiud clergymen designed 
for tM learned professions, with a far lai-ger jiroporl ion of the sons 
of tmders, intended, some for the eopiiting-Jiou;., for ih.e simp 
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md triU. There, kt this day, under the name of John Smith, lives 
iisindal Leslie. * 

it i.s iivohahiy not pride alone that indne.(‘.s him to persLt in tliat 
e.han^c of ninne. a«dmakes liiin regard as jieriielual the aJiandonment 
of the one lliat.he took from his forefallie.rs, and with wliich he had 
oneo'idontilicd his vaulting ambition; for shortly after he had quitted 
hi.s brother’s house, Oliver read Jn the weekly ncw.spaper, to n hieh 
he bounded his lore of I he tiihes^in which he lived, an extract 
i'rom an American journal, wherein certain mention was made of an 
English adventurer *vho. amongst other aliases, had assumed the 
name of Leslie,—that extract eamjod Oliver to start, turn pale, look 
round, and thrust the paper into the lire. Erom that time he nevir 
atle.miited lo violate the ooudifion Randal had imposed on him— 
iimer sought to renew their iiitercour.se, nor to claim a brother. 
lioiibUess, if the adventurer thus signalised was the man Oliver sns- 
pecled, wliatevcr might be impnlcd to Randal’s charge that could 
liai (; paled a hrothe.r’js cheek, it was none of the more violent ciintcs 
lo whiet! law is inexorable, but rath(»r (iu that progress made by 
ingratitude and duplicity, with hJeod and Necessity urging them on), 
some aft of dishonesty, which may just escape from the law, to sink, 
wiiliout redcmiilion, the name. However fin's be, there is iiotliing 
iu liandal’.s jiresent course of life wliieli foreiiodes any deeper fall. 
Bellas known what it is to want bread, and his former restlessness 
subsides Into e.niio apathy. ^ • 

lie lodgo.s ill llie town near the selfool, and fbns the deliasin.g habit 
■if laisocial liesotmciit is not liroiiglit under the eyes of his superior. 
The dram is hi.s sole luxury—if it be sn.speeted, it is thought to be 
bis sole vice. He goes tbroiigli the ordinary routine of tuition with 
average eirdit; his spirit of intrigue oeeasionally shows itself in 
attempts tiv. conciliate the favour of the boys wliose falliers are 
wealthy—wjio arc born to higher rank than ^lie rest; and lie lays 
complicated selieiiies lo be asked lioiiie for ilie liolida.ys. But when 
the sehemes Mieeeed, and the invitation comes, iie recoils and shrinks 
back—be does not dare to show himself or. the borders of the 
blighter tfnpfel is; once Imped to .sway; lie fears that hi; may be 
discovered to be—a Leslie! On sucli days, wb.eii bis taskwork is 
over, be sliuls 'liiinself iq) in his room, locks the door, and dnrgs 
himself iiit.o insensibility. • 

Once he found a well-worn vobiiiie riinniiig (lie round of deliglileil 
.school-boys—took it hp, ;iiid reengnised Lceeiard’s earliest popular 
work, wbie.li had, many .lears before, sedm-cd iiimsclf into iijeasaiit 
liioiigiits and g«nlle emotions, kle earrieii tiie book lo liLs owm 
lodgmgs —read it again; and Vben be returned it to its young 
owner, some of thh leaves were sl.ained with tears. Alas! perhaps 
imt I be, maudlin tears of broken nerves, not of the awakerieu soul— 
for the ieave.s smeft .strongly of whisky. Yet, after that n-perusal, 
Randal iie.slie turned siiddeiny to deeiior stiulics than his habitual 
(Iriidgerie.s required. lie revived and increased his carl.vscholarship; 
he chalked the ouiUiie, of a work of great erudition, iu wliich tiie 
snl)lJ(b,y (if ills intedeel found Held iu Icanicd and acute criticism. 
But he li.is never jiroeeeded r«r in riiiswork. .Vftcr eacli im;gulai 
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ana spasmortin cflori, llii; jxni drops from liis Inind, and ho niuttors, 
“ But 1o what Olid i' 1 oim iiCvor now raiso a niimo.. Why irivo 
reputation to—Joliii Smiili y” 

Tims lio.drags on Ids life; and perhaps, whoi: lio dies, I,ho frag- 
nioiits of his loarucdwork may bn disooverod in tlio desk of tho iislicr, 
and serve as hints to some crafty student, who may iiloli ideas and 
repute from tho dead Jjcslie, as Leslie had lilohod them from the 
living Burley. . ' . . 

While what may; be oalled poetical justice has thus evolved itself 
from the scliciiics in which Bandal Leslie had wasted rare iiilelleet in 
baffling his own fortunes, no oiitwaro' signs of adversity evince the 
piinislmient of Providence on the head of the more powerful olfender, 
Baron Lev}^ No fall in the Funds has shaken the sumiilnons fabric, 
built from tho ruined houses of other men. Baron Bevy i.s still 
Baron .Bevy the ■niil/ioii/tniir ; but 1 doubt if at heart he. be not. more 
aeiitely miseinblc than -Bandal Leslie, the usher. For Levy is a man 
who has admitted the fiercer pas.sions into Ids philosophy of life; he 
has not the pale blood and tormd heart which allow t he scotclit'd adder 
to doze away its sense of pain. Just as old age began to creep upon 
the liushioiiahlc usurer, he fell in love with a young opera-daneer, 
whose light lieehs had tunied the lighter heads of half the t-h'iiniix ot 
Paris and London. 'I'he. craft of the dancer was iiroof against- all 
lesser bribes than that of marriage; and Bevy married her. F'rom 
that niomeut his house, Q/tinzo, was more crowded tliaii ever 

hythe. Idgli-borii dandies w hose society he had ioiig so eagerly eimrlcd. 
Tluil society lieeaipe Ids curse. 'I’he. Baroness was an aeeoniiilislied 
coquetle; and Bevy (with whom, as we lia-vc seen, jealousy was the 
predominant iiassioii) was stvelelied on an eternal rack. Tli.s low 
estimate of human nature -his di.shelief in the possibility of vii tm—- 
added strength to tho agony of Ids suspieion.s, and provojeod the- very 
ilaiigers he dreadeil. Ills sole self-torturing task wa-s that of tin; spy 
upon Ids owm hcartll.' His h.'uuiuets were, haunted by a spectre; the- 
al.trilmtes of his we.alth were as th(! goad ;md the scourge of Nemesis. 
IBs gay eyido smile changed into a-sulien scowl- hi.s Indr blanched 
into w hito - his eyes were hollow with one ecmsnmin'r "■ "iv'Snddeidy 
he left Ids costly house ; left London ; alijnred all the society wldeli 
it had been tho. joy of ids weall-ii to pnrehasc ; Imried-ldmsclf and lus 
wife in a remote eorncr of the. provinces; and there he still lircs, 
lie seeks in vain to oeenpy his da,\.s with riird pursuits; he to 
whom the exeilemeids of a metrouolis, with all its eorriiption aud its 
viec.s, were the sole sources of Uie turbid stream that, he eallon 
“pleasure.” There, loo, the, liend of je.Lilousy still,pursuc.s him; he 
prowls round Ids dcmesue.s with tin: haggard eye and fm-tivo step of 
a t hief; he guards his wife us a pri.souer, for she Hircateus every day 
to escape. Tlic life of the man wdio had o])eued the iirisou to so 
many is the life of a jailer. Ills wife abliors Idui, and docs not ('on- 
eeal it; and slill slavisldy he dotes on^icr. Accustomed to the freest 
libett.y—demanding applause and admiration as her rights—wholly 
iinedneated, vulgar in inliid, coarse in language, violent in temper--- 
the beauliful Fury he has brought to his home, makes that home 
hell. Thus, what uught seem to the supertieial most cnvi;ible, i.s to 
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dirir ]irs.-.i s-tior uiost. liat.d’ul. lie duro.-i uoi. asik a sfiul <o set; how lift 
spends his pohl- he has sliriiiik into a mean and iiipi^anlly expendi- 
ture, and eoinjilaius of reveree and iwverly, in onler to rxcn.se 
iiiniself fo his wife for deharrins her the. enjoynictils wldcli she 
iuitieipafed from t*io .Mon('.v-l>:is'.s she had mtuTied. A*va!i:jie con- 
seioissness of relriliition has awakened reinofsc, to add to Ids other 
.diiip.s. And tlie remorse eoniing from sn))erstition, net rt ligion, 
(sent froiii below, not deseendiiKr from tibove,) brings with it none 
of tlie eon.sohitions of a gennine iiitiienlance. He never seeks to 
atone jievrr dreams of some redeeming good aelion. His riches 
flow around him, siirfadiup wit^n- mid w ider out of bis own reaeli. _ 

The Count di I’esehiera was not deceit ed in the Cidenlatioiis wbieli 
bad indneed him to afl'eet reiieiilanee, and estalilish a elaim noon bis 
kinsman. He received from the geneio.'-ity of the Hiiko. di SeiTano 
an ;mnnity not disprojiortioned to bis rank, and no order from liis 
eoert forbade his return to Vienna lint, in the very summer that 
'olhnved his vi.sit to Jiaiismere, his career came, to an ahrn)it riose. 
At liaiUii-ltadeu In* p.-iid court to a wealthy and aeeomplished 
I’olish widow; and his lino ])er.‘.on aiiu terrihJe repute awed iinay 
all rivals save a vonng Frenchman, as daring as liiinstdf, and nineh 
'iiore in love. A (iialleiige was given and aeei'i.ted. I’esehiera 
appeared on the fatal gronntl, with liis eiistomary aaiiii-froid , lium- 
oiiiig an ojicra ;dr, and looking so <liaholieally gaylliat his o)ixionenl’s 
nerves were afl'eeted in wiili' of Ids eoma.ge. and, the Frei-ehman’s 
'rigger going off before be lied even taken aim, to bis ovvm niefliible. 
asloidshnient, he shot ihi' Count through tlie lieart, dead. 

Iteatriee di Ivegrai lived for some vcais after her hrolher's death in 
strict seclusion, lodging within a eoiiv'eiit, ihough she did not take 
the veil. ,ns she at tirsi jiroposed. In biet.ihe more she saw of the 
sisii'i'iiood, Ihe more she .found that liniiiaii regrets - iid litmian pas¬ 
sions (save in some varelv gifted iialnre-i lind their way tlirongh the 
liaired gates and <tver the lofty walls. Finallv, she took np her abode, 
ill Home, vv here .she i.s esteemed for a. iil’e no; only marked liy .'-Iriet 
jiropriel.v, lint active benevolence. Flie etinnot be. jirevailed on to 
_:H;eept 1'roii.lJie Duke more (lian ;i fourth of the timinity thatliad 
’lieen beslovvnm oiftier Inothcr; but she has lew wants, save those of 
charity; and wlicn charily is rcallv active, it can do so-mnch vvitli so 
Jilllegohl! She is not known in the gaver eireles of the, city; but 
she gatliers around lirr a sinail stieiety eonniosed chiefly of artisisand 
scliolais, and is never, so hapiiv as when sue can aiil some child of 
grenins—more, especially if bis eounl.ry be Fmgl.nnd. 

The Sipiire and his wife still tlonrish at llay.cldean, where Captain 
.liarnabas Higgiimolham has ta^en np Ids pcrmanciit abode. 'I'lie 
Captain is a eonliriucd liypoebondriae, but be brightens n)i now and 
then wlieu he, bears'of any iibiess in Hie ftnidly of Air. Sliar|ie (.'ui ri'-, 
and, at .sneb times, is heard to mnrninr, “If lliose seven sieklv 
cliiklren should go olf, 1 niiglil, *t,iil have very great— uxi’JXita'J'Io.ns.” 
For the wldeli lie lias been roundly scolded by the Sipiire, tind 
gravely lu'caebed at, by tlie Parson. Upon both, however, lie takes 
bis revenge in a fair and gentlemanlike vyay, tbreo times a week, at. 
the vvldstdable. the Parson no longer Imviiig the Captain as Ids con- 
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staut ivivrlner, since a iiflli now generally cuts in at tlin labk—i. 
the person of Uial. old cuciny and iieiglihonr, MT. Sliektoriglvts. Tin 
.Parson, llius fighting his own hatUes unallied f(j the Captain, obar'.rve: 
with niclanehoi.v surprise t.liat then! is a long rim of Inck against 
him, and th'.it lie docs not win so iniieh as he iiscil to do. Fortnuati'l.v 
tliat is the sole trouble—except Mrs. Dale’s “liltle tempers.” li 
which he is acenstoincd—that, ever disturb.s the serene tenor of tin 
Parsonhs life. Wt- must now explain how lilr. Stiektorights eaiiie te 
cut in at ilio Ilazcldean whist-tidile. Prank has settled at the Casino 
with a wife who suits him exactly, and that, wife was Miss iS'iekt.o- 
riglits. it was two years before Prank recQven d the disappointment 
with which the loss of Peatriee saddened lii.s .spirits, hut sobered hi.'-- 
habits and aw'okc his reflection. An atl'ectioii. however, misplaced 
and ill-renuited, if honestl.v conceived and deeply fell, rarely fails to 
advance the sclf-edueation of man. Prank heeainc steaily and serious : 
and, on a visit to ILaaeldean, met at a county hall Miss Stick!,origlits. 
and the two young persons were instant ly attracted towards each otiicr. 
perhaps by the verv feud t hat had so long existed Siclw ei'ii llieiv houses. 
The marriage settlements we.e nearly abandoned, at. the lastnionicut., 
by a discussion bet ween the parents as to the iiight of Way. Put the 
disymte was happily tippeased liy Mr. T>ale’s suggestion, tliat as both 
properties would be iimtcd in the eliildrcii of the proposed marriage, 
all cause for litigation would iiat.urally cease, since no luiiii would 
go to law with himself. Mr. Stiektorights ami j\fr. Hazcldeaii, how¬ 
ever, agreed in the preeaution oriiiserlinsc ti clau.se in the setlleinciil.s, 
(Ihongli all the lawyer.s declared tiial it could not be of any legal 
avail), by which it was declared, t.liat if, in default of lieritahlc issue 
by tlie said marriage, the Stiektoriglit.s e,si ate devolved on .some 
distant scion of the Stiektorights fauiily, the right of way from the. 
wood across tile waste land would .still remiuii in the same slate of 
delectable dispute in which it liieii stood. There seem.s, however, 
tittle chance of a lawsuit tines iirovidentialij heijiieatlied to the misery 
of distant, geiieratiori.s-since two sons and two daughters arc already 
playing at hide-'and-seek on the terrace where Jaekevmo otiei- watered 
the oraiigc-trce.s, and in the Pelvidere where Pieeabocca iwd .studie 1 
his Machiavelli. ' 

Jackeymo, though his master lias assessed Ihe long arrears of h. 
wa.ges at a sum which would enable him to have orange-groves iiiiU 
servants of his own, still clings to hi.i former duties, and ]iraetises lu. 
coiistitiilioiiid parsimony. lJ:.s only apparent deviation into jirofusam 
consists in the erection of a chaiiel to hi.s sainted namesake, to wliou. 
lie burns many a votive tajier;—the tapers arc I'siiecially tall, aie. 
their sconces are- wreathed with garlands vvhenevefa letter with the 
foreign post-mark brings good newh of the absept Violanto and be 
English lord. 

jkiceabocea was hmg before he reconciled himself to the pomp oi 
Ins principalities and his title of Dnkp. Jemima ac muiodtited lier- 
scU' much more rcadUy to greatness, hut she retained all her native 
Hazeldean simplicity at heart, and is adored by the villagers around 
her, especially by the youtli of both sexes, whom she is always ready 
to marry and to iiorlion ;~coiiviuced, long ere this, of the redeemable 
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(i.utitlrs of ihi-, sox liy liei- ro-, erciiac for flio Uiif c, In coiit.iuiif"i 
f.o sa'.iiisi; womoii ami wedlock, asd deem liimseli—t li.aiks to his 
IH-ofound exiioriracn of the oue, and his philosophical endiu-auce of 
llip other the only haimy liushand in Ihc world. Loiieter still was 
it h!•fore the sase,Vho had Inx-n so wi.sely anxious to i4il himself ol" 
liie r^liartre of a diniyliter, coukl wean his thoughts from the rcinein- 
bram-e of her tender vfiiee mid loving eyes. Not, indeed, till he 
seriously betook himself to the. tiisk of educating the son with whom, 
according to his scientilic progno.slie*. Jemima prcsoiited him shori.l.v 
aficr his return to Ids native land. 'I'he sago began betimes with his 
Italian proverbs, _ ful# of jiard-bearled worldly wisdom, and the boy 
was soaree out of the honibootP before, he was introduced to Maehia- 
velli. But .somehow or other the sim])le goodness of the philosopher^, 
actual life, vv ith his high-v«-ought patrician sentiments of integihty 
and honour, so eonuleract the theoretical lessons, that the Heir of 
Sen-ano is litt le likely to be made more, vvi.se by the proverbs, or more 
wicked by the Maehiavelli, t.han t lio.se studies have practically made 
the iiroii^'nitor, vvlio.se ojiinions his cuuntrymen still shame with the 
title of “ jVlphonso the Good.” • 

■ The Duke, long ctieriiihed a strong e,urio.sit.y to know vvliat liad 
heeoiiie of llandal. lie never traced the, adventurer to his closing 
scene. But once (year-s before Randal had erept, into his present 
shelter) in a visit of inspection to the hospital at Genoa, the Duke, 
with his peculiar shrcwdne.s.s of •oh.sen.'i.liou in ail matters exeep: 
tlioso, which oonccnied himself. vva.s remarking to the oflieer in 
attendanee, “that for one didl honest man, whom fortune drove to 
the hospital or the jail, he had found, on investigation of their aiite- 
eedents, three .slmrp-wit ted knave.s vilio lia-il thereto reduced them¬ 
selves”- when his eye fell u]iuu a man a-slccp in one of the siek- 
wards, and recognising the face, not then .so ehaiiged .a.s Oliver hail 
seen it, he walked straight up, and gazed upon llandal Livslie, 

“ An hlnglishiuan,” said the otlieial. “ He.was hroiiglit liithcr 
insensible, from a severe wound on the head, inilieted, as we dis¬ 
covered, hy a well-known ckeculii'r d’imliisirif, who declared that the 
Kiiglishiiuin had outwitted and cheated him. That was not very 
’'Ih^cl.y, for’a lew ttWivviis were all vve eoiilcl liiid on the EnglislimaiiS 
person, a.ud he had been ohliged to leave iiis lodgings for debt. Uo 
IS recovering—lint then- is fever still.” 

The Duke gazed silently on tk; slt;epcr, who was tossing restlessly 
on Ills pidlet, ;ind muttering to liimsclt; then he plaoeil hts purse in 
the ollioial’s hand. “ Give this ttf the Englishman,” said he; “ btu 
coueeal my name. It is true—it is true- the proverb is very true ” 
-- resuiiica the Duke, desoeiiding the stairs —“ Fikpt Ui di volpi d.r 
di irsiiii vaimo in FiUicciaria” ‘(More hides of foxes than of asses 
liiid Iheir way to lire tauncr’.s.) 

Dr. Morgan continues to preserilie gioimles for grief, and to a<i- 
ministcr inlin' isiiifally to a jniiid iliscased. Fractishig what he 
prescribes, he swallows a glob*ile of “ OT-tf.vfiV” whencTcr the sigh!, 
of a distressed fellow-creai ure moves him to compassion—a consti¬ 
tutional tendency which, lie is at last convineed, admits of no radical 
cure. .For the rest, his ran.ge of patieiil'' has notably cxiianued ; ai d 
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imiK'r hjK snge cure liis puticnts unfjucistion.'ilil.v live us long—us Pro 
vidciicn jJeascs. No alloputhisi pan say more. • 

Tlie (loath of poor .lolin Hurley found due; ]ilacc in the ohil luu'y ol 
“ literary men.” Admirers, iiukuou'n before, eame. fonyard and .sub¬ 
scribed for Ji. liandsome monument to his incmor’, in Xeusal (iic ii. 
They ■would have subscribed for llu! relief of his widow and (mddren, 
if he liad left any. Writers in magazine.s thrived for .soim; months on 
collections of his lmmorou.s sayingp, (mecdotes of liis ecoeutrieitics, 
and specimens of the. elorinence that had lightened through the 
tobacco-reek of tav(irn and eluh-room. Leonard ultimately made a 
selection from his scidicred writings,.which foinul place hi standard 
libraries, though their subjects were idtlnu- of too fugitive an inteiest., 
or treated in too capricious auiauuet* to do more than indicate the 
value of the ore hail it hecn imrilied from it.s dro.ss and .suhjcieteii to 
the art of the, mint. Tliese .s|iechucus could not maintain their circu¬ 
lation as the coined money of Thought, hut they were hoarded by 
collectors as rare curiosities. Ala-s, jioor Hurley! 

'I'he J’ompleys sustained a peeumai-y lo.ss hy t.j !0 crash of a radway 
company, in which the Col,-nel luid been induced to take srweral 
shares by one of liis wife’s most boasted “ eomieetions,’' whose ('state 
the said railway proposed to traverse, on paying £100 an acre, iu that 
"(ilden age wluui. railway comiiiiihes respected the rights of property. 
The Colonel was no longer able, iu bis o'Wii country, to make both 
ends liumt at Christmas. He is now straining luud to achieve that 
feat in Houiogiie, and has in llie ]ir()e('.s.s grown so red iu the face, 
that tiuise wlio meci bim iu bis moruiue walk on tbe jiicr, bargai'.iug 
for fish, .shake their heads and say, “ (iJd Hompley will an olf lu a 
lit of (([loplexy; a greai. loss to society ; gem'(■('I jieople the Hoiuihevs ! 
and very hiuhl.v ‘ eoimccted.’ ’’ 

The vaeaiiey created in flic, borough of Lansmerc by Audley Hger- 
tmi’s death, was tilled up hy our old acquaiiit'anec, llaveril Dashuiore, 
who had uii.siieecssfiil'y eoutesled lhatse.'d, on Hgcrion's hast cleeliou. 
The naval ofiicter was now mi admiral, and perl'ectly reconciled to the 
Constitution, with all its .siloy of aristocracy. 

Dick Avenel did not. retire from L’arliaiiiciit so soun as he hair ai ii- 
cipated. He was not alile to iicrsnadc imonard, kof!f"on(:f fe.ver'uf 
political ambition was now (lueiiched in tlie calm fountain of tiic 
Muse, to suiqily his place in the senate, and In^ felt that the liouse ofj 
Avenel needed one represent at he. He contrived, however, to dcvol.e,' 
for the tirst year or two, imieli more of bis time to his interests al 
Screw'stowu than to tlie ati'airs "of ids eoniltry, and succeeded in 
liafliing the over-coinjietition to wbieh he had lieen subjected, by 
taking the eomjietit.or into parluevsidp. ITavin^i thus secured a 
monciiioly atScrewstowii, Hick, of (bourse, relumed with great .ardoui' 
to liis former enlightened opinions in lavour.'of frie-trado. He 
reinaiuod some years iu I’arliamcnt; and though far t.oo shrewd to 
venture onl. of ins depth as an oratoj;, distingnisiied himself so much 
by his e.\]iosure of “ Jininhng” on aii innioilam. Comiiiittee, that he 
acipiired a very high reimtation as a man of bnsine.ss, and gi'adually 
became so in re(|uest amongst all memhers who moved for “ Select 
Comniittees ” that he rose into coii.seiiuence• and Mr.“. Aveaci, 
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-ouvlci; for his Kiilie, morn IliiiT! Iicr own, obtained the ivisli of her 
:'n(l was rceriveii as an acknovlndsed /whilm'jq into tiie eircle.s 
Ihsiiii'ii. Amidst tlifsc. eirck's, however, J)ick found Unit his iiomc 
'iiircly \anislied: and when lie name iiomc from llie^Jloiiso of 
simmciis, tired lo death, at two in the Tnorniii.ir, disinisSed at always 
.icarinr lliat Mrs. Aveucl was ntit ,\e,t returned from .some fine lady’s 
i all, liii formed a sudden rcsohilion of cni liiip: I’arliaineut, Fasliioii, 
and London alfop:ether; \vitlKlrr.\v,his capital, now very larse, from 
ids inisiiicss; lioiii>'hl the reiiiainins' iHatcs of Squire Tlioriiliil!; and 
ms chief object of aiiihitioii is in eiidcavouriiif; to coav <n- Imlly out of 
tlioir holdings all the SniaU fi'e.e|lioklcrs round, who had subdivided 
S'liionsst Ihe.ni, into poles and ’furlonj^s, the. fated inheritance of 
ilaiidal fjeslic. An excellent jhsfiee of the ]iea-ee, tlinngh more 
■ev(‘re than your old faiiiily'jiropridors generally are;—a S])irited 
landlord, as to euoourauiiig and making, at a jiroper per-cculage, all 
’•erniaiieiit iiniiroveineids on tiic sod, lint foruiidahle to meet if the 
eeiit he not jiaid lo I he day, or (tic least breach ol' eovoiiaiit he heed- 
,‘es.sJy iiieiiiTed on a farm that he eonld let tor more money ;—cni]ilov- 
iiig a great many hands in iirodneliie lahdnr, linl. e.Nacting rigorously 
from all the utmost degree of work at llie smallest rate of wage's 
whicli competition aiidllie jioor-rale permit;—llio young and rohirst 
hi his iieigrihoiirhood neier .sliuled in work, and tlie aged and infirm, 
••IS hiinher worn oiil, slowed away in liie. workhouse; — lliehard 
Avcnel holds liiiiiself an e\am|ile to the old raee of l.iiidlords; and, 
'akcii altogptlier, is no very had siieeimen of ihe rural eiviliser.s wliom 
1 he ajiplieation of spirii and eaiiilai raise up in Ihe new. 

.From ihe wreeks of Fgerlon's I'oriiine, Harley, with the aid of his 
father’s exjierienee in business, could not .suceeed in saving, for the 
slalesmaii's sole eliild and heir, more than a few Iliousand pounds; 
and but for the bonds and bills wliieh, when meditating revenge, ho 
laid bought from Levy, and afterwards Ihrown iulo the lire—paying 
dear for that detestalile wliis1le--e\cn this snrpluis would not have 
been Ibrllieomiiig. 

jiai'ley jirivalely iiaid oiil of his own fortniie (he LfijODO Egertoii 
had is ■; ■ ■(' ■■ d lo .I/csiii . perhaps not sorr.v, now lliat Ihe sterif 
•I'UH' of e\j o-pin iwjyfalse w ile“ of the selieiiior was fulfilled, to all'ord 
^nie eonipeiisaliou even lo (he \ ielim w lio had .so iHciily deserved h's 
liale; and jileased, (hough mourn (idly, to comply wilti llie, soleiiiit 
"Request of (lie friend wJiosc oll'ciief; was forgoKeu iii tlie remorseful 
iieiiiory of his ow ii. iirojeels of revenge. 

Leoiiard’.s hirlli and'iileidiiy' wA-i' easily iirovcd, and no oiu- 
appeared to disjiiile tlieiii. 'J'lie halanee due (o him as his father's 
heir, together willi'die ,snm .Avene! idlimately jiaid to him for (lie 
patent of his inveiii joii. and (he dowrywhieh Harley insisled n|Hu 
hcsiowing on Heleig aiiioiinted to lliat happy eomjietence.which 
eseapes alike the anxieties of jioverly and (wliat to one of eonteiiipla- 
tive tastes and retircd’liabitsare (irienmore irksome to bear) the sliow 
and respoiisiliddies of wcallh. Jlis father’s death made a. deeji 
inipressioii upon fjeunard’s mind; hid, tlie discovery that he owed Ids 
'oirth to a stal.esman of so great a rejmte, and occupying a position in 
so'iCty so eouspieiiciis, eontvik'iled not lo confirm, hut (o sliU, the 
VOL. u. ’ , i!’ 
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ambition whicli had for a short time diverted him from Ins more 
serene aspiratk^is. Re had no longer to wfn a rank \Tl\i(;h might 
equal Helen’s. He had no longer a parent, whose afl'eetions might 
he best won through pride. The memories of his earlier peasant- 
life, and his love for retirement—in wliieli habit eonfiniicd the con¬ 
stitutional tendency—made him shrfnk from w'hat a more \jorldly 
nature would have considered the cnviahlc advantages of a name tliar 
secured the entrance into the loftitsl sphere of our social world. It'- 
wanted not that name, to assist his own path to a rank far mor(! 
durable ihan that which kings can confer. And still he retained m 
the works he had published, and st ijl he .proposed to bestow on tlie. 
works more ambitious that be hadj in husure and eompetenee, ibec 
facilities to design with care, and complete wilb palienee, the name 
he had hiinsdf invented, and linked with the memory of the, low-horn 
mother. ITicrefore, though there was some wonder, in draw’iug-rooms 
and ovaos, at the news of Egerton’s first imacknowdedged marriage, and 
some curosity expressed as to what the sou of tliat marriage mighi 
do—and great men were prepared t,o welcome, ..ad fine ladies to invite 
and bring out, the heir to the statesman’s grave repute--yet woiule; 
and curiosity soon died away; the repute soon iissscd out of date, ami 
its iieir was soon forgotten. Politicians who fall short of the liighest. 
renown arc like actors; no applause is so vivid wlide they are on tlie 
stage—no oblivion so complete when the ciirtein falls on the lust 
farewell. 

Leonard saw a fair tomb rise above Nora’s grave, and on the tomi', 
was eugi-avid llie word of wirE, wliieli vindicated her beloved 
memory. Me felt the warm embrace of Nora’s mother, no longer 
ashamed to own her grandchild; and even old •lolm was made scnsihlo 
that a secret wciglit of sorrow was taken from Ids wife’s stern silent 
heart. Leaning on Leonard’s arm, the old man gazed wistfully ou 
Nora’s tomb, and muttering—“Egerton! Egerton! ‘liconoia, the 
first wife of the Kght Honourable Audley Egeidon!’ lia! t voted 
for him. She mamed the right colour, is that the date f Is it so 
long since she died P Well, well! 1 miss her sadly. But wife says 
he shall both now see her soon; and wife once thoi|Hij, we should 
never see her again—never; but I always know'ljdtter. ’I'liank you, 
sir. I’m a poor creature, but these tears don’t palp me—quite other¬ 
wise. I don’t know why, Imt I’m very ha])py. Where’s my ohi 
woman? She does not nimd I’ow ftiiich 1 talk about Nora now. Ob, 
flnn’C she is! Thank you. sir, humbly! but I’d rather lemi on my 
old woman—I’m more used to li; and—wife, when shall we go to 
Nora?" 

Leonard had brought Airs, Fjm-/ic!d to see lief iiareiiis, and Airs. 
Avenel welcomed her with unlookeu for kindness The name inscribed 
uiion Nora’s tomb softened the mother’s licai-t to her sumving 
daughter. As poor John had said — “She could now talk about 
Nora;’’ and in that talk, she and the child she had so long neglceled 
discovered how much they Lad in common. So when, shortly alter 
his marriage with Helen, Leonard went abroad, Jane Eairlield. 
remained with the old couple. After their death, wliich was within 
a day of cacti other, she refused, perhaps from pride, to take up her 
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rctiiciciifo will! Leonard, 1>«t slio scilled neartlie liome which he snb- 
t-ei|i:(>iit,l}- ibmiil in iiiisrland. Leonard remaiiiod abroad for some 
>pars. A quiet nh,server of fhc various iiianiiers and intolleefiial 
dcvclojimont of liviiif? races—a rapt and musinfr student of the nionii- 
meiits that revive fhc dead—ids experience of niaiddnd gfew large in 
sileiKj'. and bis perceptions of*tlic Sublimi! and Beautiful briglitcncd 
into tranquil art under ibeir native, skies. 

I 'll Ins return to Biig'am! Im ^imiliased :i .small house aniid.st the 
'! O' ! I'cautirnl scenes of j )e\-ciisnir(>nnd there patiently commenced 
■' v.'irk in wbicli he designrd Pi bequeath to his country his noblest 
ihourhi.s in their fairSst f^i-ms.. Some men best develop their ideas 
hr constant exercise: ihcir tlionghls spring from their brain ready- 
.■if.'.ieo'. and .seek, like the tabletrgodde.ss, to lake eon.stmit part in the 
M ars ol' men. And siieb are.lierhaii.s, on the whole, the most vigorous 
and ioliy writens; lint Leonard did not belong to this chess. Sweet¬ 
ness anil s-'i-enity were the main eharaete.ristics of his geuiii.s; amt 
these were (let'!iciiod by his imifomid .sense of hisdomc.stie happuiess. 
'J'o v.-inilfr alone vvitlf jlelen by llie banks; of the murmurous river— 
to gaze wit h her on the ileep stdl sea—tif feel that hi.s tliouglits. even 
when ino.st Bilent, were compreheuded by the intuition of Jove, ,aud 
rellected on that Iranslncent sympathy so yearned for and so rarely 
(blind by poets—these were, the Sabbaths of his .sonl, necessary to fit. 
hmi for its labours -fortiie Writer lias this advantage over other men, 
that bis repose is not indolence. 1 lis de.tics, rigbllv fulfilled, pe dis¬ 
charged to earth and men in other cap<U'itie.s than those of aotion. if 
lie is not seen among tho.sowho tiel., he is all the while intitnring some 
noiseless iullueiiee, which will guide or illumine, civilise, or elevate, 
the restless men whose uohlest aelions are but, the obedient agcncie.s 
of (he tliomrlits of writers. Cali not., tlieu, Ihe I’oct whom we place 
amiiLsI tile Varietii'S of Lile, fhc sybarite of literary ease, if returning 
on Sanimer eves, Helen’s light footstep by his musing side, he greets 
his sequestered liome, with its trollised flowew smiling oul fron' 
amnlst, t.lie, lomly cliffs in which it is emhedili'd ; while lovers still, 
tbough wedded long, they turn to each other, w'itIt such ileeii joy in 
^tir speakh^ eyes, grateful tlitif. fhc world with it.s various disl.rac- 
uons aud nrusj' e’oifBiets, lies so I'.ir from their actual existence—only 
united to theiii by the happy link that, ihe writer weaves invisibly 
witii the be.arts tlnit lie moves and the souls that be ins])ircs. No! 
Ciiaraeter and circumstance tdike tlnlitted Leonard for the strife of the 
I iironged literary democracy • they led towards the, development of the 
geiif.ier and jmrer portions of bis nStnre—to the griadual suppression 
of tlie more combative andturlmlent. The infiuenee of the haiipy light 
under wliioh his gT'iiias so siientlj' and calmly grew, was seen in the 
exquisite, harmony rj' its colours, rather than tbo goi-geous diversities 
1 ) 1 ' their glow. ILs'ccnlemplation, intciit upon objects of peaceful 
beauty, and undLsturbed by rude anxieties aud vclicment passions, 
suggested onlvkhidrSd reprodm^ioiis to the creative faculty by whieb 
it wa.s vivified; so that the whole man wias uot only a pod, but, as 
it were, a poem—a living idyl, calling into pastoral miiste every reed 
lha( sighed and trembled tilong i.lie sfream of life. And Helen was so 
suited (o a nature of this kinJ. '■be, so guartled the ide.al existence in 

ti 2' 
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Tvtiicli it breathes! All IIk^ little cares and troubles of the comiinur 
nnietical IM'c shc«a)iin'Oi)nal,c(l s8 <iuictly to herself—the stroucer of 
the two, as should be a poet’s wife, in the necessary household virt\if s 
oi prudence and forcthousht. 'I'lius, if the tnan^ genius inudo the 
home a temple, the woman’s wisdom save to the temple the see.uriiy 
of the fortress. They have only one Child—a girl; they eidl her iVora. 
She has the lather’s soul-lit eyes, and the mother’s warm human smile. 
She assists Helen in the morniug’s*noiscless ilomestie duties; slii; sils 
in toe evening at Leonard’s feet; while he reads or writes. In each 
light grief of childhood she stiials to the motlifr’s knee; but in each 
young impulse of delight, or each brilhlci'iSash of progressive reason, 
sbe springs to the father’s hreast. Sjvect Helen, tliou hast taught her 
this, taking to thyself the shadows evipj of thiue infant’s life, ami 
leaving to thy partner’s eyes only its ro.sy light 1 
But not here shall this picture of Helen close. Even the Ideal can 
only complete its purposeby nonneeliou willi the Ileal. Even iu soli¬ 
tude the writer must depend upon .Mankind. 

Leonard, at last, lias eofluiletcd 1 ho work, wttieh has beefi the joy 
and‘the labour of so many years- the work wbioh be rcg.ards as the 
flower of all his spiritual being, and to whieli he has committed all the 
hopc.s that unite the creature of to-day with the generations of the. 
futuai. The work lias gone through I lii^ ))i e;-s, each lino lingered over 
with the elaborate patience of the artist, loath to part with the 
thought he has soulptured into form, while an iniproymg touch can 
be imparted hy the elii.sid. ‘He has aeeeitied an invitation from 
iNorreys. In tlie restless exeitenient (strange to him, since liis first 
happy maiden efl'oit}, he has gone, to London. Unrecognised in the 
huge mctropoli.s, lie has watched to see if tlio world acknowledge the 
new tie he has woven between its busy life and Ids secluded toil. And 
the work came out in an niipropitious hour; other tilings vvere oceu- 
■eviug the public; the world was not at leisure to heed him, and the 
)ok did not penetrate into the great circle of readers. But a .savage 
Itic had seized on it, and mangled, distorted, did'urmcd it, confounding 
together defect and beauty in one mocking ridicule; and the hiymtir.s 
have not yet found an c.vnoiiciit, nor the defeots a defoa^; and tim. 
puhli.shcr shakes his head, points to groaning shi'Ii'es.aiift'delicatoly 
hints that the work which was to be the epitome of the snered life 
within life, docs not hit Ihe tigstc of tlic day.. .Leonard thinks 
over tlio years that his still 'labour lias cost him, and knows that 
he has exhausted the richest jiiines of his inlollcet, and lb;;' 
long years will elapse before he can reeriut Ibat capital of idee.s 
which is necessary to sink new shafts, and bring lo light fresh ore ; 
and the deep despondency of intoUect, fnislrated in its highest aims, 
has seized Jiim, and all he has before done is hivolved in failure by 
the defeat of the crowning eflbrt. Eailure, and irrecoverable,, seem-, 
his whole ambition as writer; his whole existviiee in the fair Idee ■ 
seems to have been a profitless dream, and t lie face of tlie Ideal itse 
is obscured. And even Norreys frankly, tliongh kindly, iiitimat. 
that the life of a metropolis is essential to the healthful intuition of a, 
writer in the intellectual WiUits of liis.age : since eveyv great water 
supiilies a want iu his own genynitiou, for some feeling to I 
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annonncei], some truth to he rcvciiled; and as this inaxim is prenc- 
rally sound, as most great, writers liJve lived in citiA, Leonard dares 
not dwell on the cxc(^i)tions; it is only success that justifies the 
attempt to be an exception to the common rule; and wiUi the blunt 
manhood of his naturi;, whieh i^ not a poel.'s, Nbrrcys sums up with, 
'* Wlmt then ? One experiment lias failed; fit your life to your 
genius, and try again.” Trj- again! Easy counsel enough to the 
man of ready resource and i|uiek*coml)ative mind; but to Leonaid, 
iiow hard and how harsh! ‘‘Eit liis'lifc to his genius!”—renounce 
eontemplatiou and N^ilure for the jo.stle of Oxford Slreet!—^woidd 
that life not scare away tl* gen^is for ever ? Peralcxed and despon¬ 
dent, though still struggling for fortitude, lie retiums to liis home, 
and there at his hcartli auai^s the Soother, and there is the voice that 
repeats the passages most beloved, and prophesies so ooufidentiy of 
intiire fame; and gradually all around sinues from the smile of llelcu. 
.Old the profound eonvielion that llcaven places Imuiaii happiness 
beyond ilie rcaeli <>( tlie world’s contempt or praise, circulates 
tbroiigh bis s,>sti',m Imd restores its serijdh ealni. ,\jid lie feels Ibat 
llie duty of the imelleet is to aecoiiiiilisli and perfect itself—loliai'- 
monise its sounds into music tlial may lie heard in llcaven, lliongh it 
wake not an echo on 1 lie earlli. 1 f I ids be done, as with some men, 
best amid.st the diii and tlie di.-.omil, he it so; if, as witli him, host in 
.silence, be it so too. And the next day be reclines with lleleii by 
the sea-slioiv, gazing ealinly as before on I lie measureless sunlit 
ocean; and Helen, looking inlo bis fahe, sees that it is sunlit as the 
deep. Ills hand steals wiliiiii her own, in flic gratitude that endears 
beyond Hie power of passion, ami he murmurs gently, Ble-sscd be 
the woman who consoles.” 

'I'hc work found its way at ieuglli into fame, and the fame, sent its 
voices loud to Ihe poet’s home. But the applause of the world had 
uot a sound so sweet to his ear, as when, in dou^t, humiliation, ai"' 
sadness, the lips of Ids Helen had wliispercd, " Hope, I and believe.’ 

Side by side with this pieiiivc of Woman tlie, Consoler, let i. 
jilace .the companion sketch, llarliw L’t'jslrange, shortly after his 
#iwriagc wj^ Vhjknte, liad been induced, wliellier^ at Ids bride’s 
persuasioiCTor to mssipate Ilie shadow with wlueli Egerton’s death 
still clouded his wedded felicity, lo accept a temjiorary niission, half 
military, half civil, to one of onr^olonies. On this mission be had 
cviiieen so much ahilily, and achieved bo signal a success, that on his 
return to England he was raised to.the peerage, while his faliier yet 
lived to rejoice tliat tlie son wlio would sneeeed to Ids honours had 
aeldeved the noble* dignity of lioiiours not iulieritcd, hut won. High 
expeelations w^re formed of Harl».v’s parliamentary success; but he 
saw tlial sucli sneoesa, to he durable, must found itself on the know- 
edge. of wearisome (felails, and ihe study of tliat practical business. 
Inch JiuTcd on his tastes, though it suited his lalenis. liailey had 
cn indolent for so many yrars-*aud there is so nnicli to make indo- 
-oe captivating to a mair'whosc rauK is seenred, who hasnotliing to 
(■■tisk from forlmic, and wlio finds at his home no cares from which he 
seel") a ilistraetion;—so he hwighed at ambition in the whim of his 
*. ..lightful h'nnonrs, and the exjjcgtations formed froa; his diplomatic 
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triumph died away. Bui then fame one o!' those political crises, in 
•which men ordinarily indifferent to politics rouse themselves to the 
recollection, that the experiment of legislation is not made upon dead 
matter, bu# on the living form of a noble counft-v. And in both 
Houses of Barhament the strength of^iarty is put forth. 

It is a lovely day in spring, and Harley is seated by the wintfow o! 
his old room at Kiiiglitsbridge—now glancing to the lively green of 
the budding trees—now idling mth Nero, who, though in canine old 
age, enjoys the sun like his master—now repeating to himself, as he 
turns over the leaves of his favourite Horace, .ssinc of those lines tliat 
makes the .shortness of lile the excifee for seizing its pleasures and, 
eluding its fatigues, which fonn tbes staple morality of the iiolishcd 
epicurean-and Violante (into what glorfons beauty her maiden bloom 
has matured!) comes softly into the room, seats herself on a low stool 
beside him, loaning her lace on her hands, and looking uj) at liim 
through her dark, clear, spiritual eyes; and as she coifliiines to sjieiik, 
gradually a change eomcs^ivcr Harley’.s a.speci^ gi;adually,l!ie Inov. 

f rows thoughtful, and the Aps lose their playfiirs*ile. There is no 
atcfnl assumption of the would-be “superior woman”—no formai 
remonstrance, no lecture, no homily which grates upon masculine 
pride, but the high theme and the elmiueiit words elevate uncon¬ 
sciously of themselves, and the Horace, is laid aside- a I’arliamentaiy 
Blue Book has been, by some marvel or other, conjured there in 
its stead—and Violanto now pioves away as softly as she entcicii. 
Harley’s hand dtilains her. 

“ Not so. Share the (ask, or 1 (piit it. Here is an extract 1 con¬ 
demn you to copy. Do you think 1 would go through this laboiu" if 
yon were not to halve the snecess 'f —halve (he labour as well!” 

And Violanto, overjoyed, kisses away the implied rebuke, iuid sits- 
down to work, so deiuiirc and so proud, by his side. I do not know 
if Harley made muohway in tlio Blue Book that morning; hut a li(tb 
time after he s))oke iu the Lords, and surpassed .all that the most san¬ 
guine had hoped from his talents. The sweetness of lame and the con¬ 
sciousness ot utilily once fidly ta.sted, Harley’s cousnwinat.ioi} of his 
proper des'inies was secure. A,year hater, and his«K.')iceffi^uc of Aw 
mliuencesof England. His boyish love of glory revived; no longer vague 
and dreamy, hut enuohlcd into pal riotism, and strength cued iul.o pur¬ 
pose. One Jiight, after a signiu trij.'mph, he returned home, with his 
father, who had witncs.sed il , aifd Vioiantc—who, all lovely, all brillianf 
thougli she was, never went forih in her hti d’s ah.scnoe, to lower 
iunong fops and flatterers, the dignity of the name she so aspired t 
raise—sprang to meet him. Harley’s eldest soir-a lK)y yet in the 
1 irsery—had been kept up later •than usual; pcrhai)s Violanto ban 
anticipated her husband’s triumph, and wishcdeilie son to share it. 
'i'he old Earl beckoned the child to him, and laying his hand on tb ■ 
infant’s curly locks, s;ud with nnusn.il serio;isnc;s— 

“My boy, you may see troubled t.iihcs in Eivul^ind before these hairs 
aie as grey as mine; and your stake in TStglmid’s honom- and peace 
win be great. Heed this hint from an old man who had no talents to 
make a noise in the world, but w ho ygt^lias been of some iise in his 
generation. Neither sounding titles, “pr wide lands, nor fine abilities. 
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wilt give you real jey, imlcss you hold yourself responsible for all to 
your God and to your country; atid tvhen you !ire tumpted to believe 
that the gifts you may inherit from both entail no duties, or tBaf 
duties are at war with true pleasure, remember how 1 ^aced you'in 
your tattler's arms, and said, ‘ iet him be as proud of you some day, 
as I ift this hour am of him.’” 

'I'he boy clung to Jiis father’s breast, and said manfully, “ I will 
try! ” Harley bent his lair smooth brow over the young earnest face, 
and said .softly, “ Your mother spealfs in you!” 

'rhen the. old Countess, who had remained silent and listening pn 
her clbow-otiair, rose and hisseij the Earl’s hand reverently. I’erhaps 
in that kiss there was the repciituut. consciousness how far the imtive 
(jondne-ss she had often sijcrctly undervalued had exceeded, in its 
irnits, her own cold unproductive powers of will and mind. Then 
passing on to Harley, her brow grow elate, mid the pride returned to 
her eye. 

“ At Jast.” she sj^d, laying ou his shoulder i hat light firm hand, 
from which he n^^nger shrunk —“ at la^O my noble son, yon have 
i’uKilled all the promise of your youth! ” •• 

“ If so,” answered Harley, “ it is iieeause 1 have found what I then 
sought in v.aiii.” He drew liis arm around Violaiite, and added, 
witli half tender hah' solemn smilelllessed is the woman who 
e.x.alis!” 


So, symboUed forth in these twin and fair ilowers wliioli Eve saved 
for Earth out of I’aradise, eaeli with the virtue to heal or to strengthen, 
stored under tlic leaves tliat give sweets totJie air;—here, soothing 
tlie, heart when the world hriug.s t he" trouble—liere, recruiting the 
soul wtiich our sloth or our senses enervate, leave we woman, at least, 
, in I ho place Heaven assigus to her amidst the nmltifoiiii “Varieties 
of Life.” • 

'Farewell to thee, gentle Header; and go forth to the world, 
U Mr Novel' 


ras awu. 
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